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JANUARY, 1860. 

ARTICLE I. 

THE BELIGIOUS LIFE AND OPINIONS OF JOHN MILTON. 

(Concluded from Vol. XVI., pp. 557 — 603.) 

BT BEY. A. D. BABBBB, WILLI8TON, YT. 

Comparison of the “ Christum Doctrine 99 with Milton 9 s other 

Works . 

Christian Doctrine assumes the entire credibility of 
revelation, and the absolute authority of the word of God ; 
also personal and individual responsibility in all matters of 
faith and practice. No one is known to hold these doctrines 
with a firmer grasp than John Milton. He relied upon rea- 
son and faith as fully competent, when enlightened by the 
word and the Spirit of God, to ascertain everything man 
needs to believe and practise, or know and do. Reason he 
makes submit to faith ; and faith stand upon the word of 
God. In other words, Milton would have belief limited 
and practice determined by a manly exercise of the under- 
standing and the reason upon the scriptures, as the “ com- 
mon role and touchstone,” or “ the only sufficient and infal- 
lible guide.” 

“ The Christian Doctrine " he Bays, in the opening of the treatise, “ is 
that Divine Revelation , disclosed in various ages by Christ (though He was 

Vol. XVII No. 65. 1 
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2 Religious Life and Opinions of John Milton. [Jan. 

not known under that name in the beginning), concerning the nature and 
worship of the Deity , for the promotion of the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of mankind This doctrine, therefore, is to be obtained, not from 

the schools of the philosophers, nor from the laws of man, but from the 
holy scriptures alone, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit.” ( Prose Works , 
Vol. IV. pp. 10, 11. Bohn’s Edit. Lond. 1858.) “The rule and canon of 
faith is Scripture alone.” 44 Scripture is the sole judge of controversies.” 
“ Every man is to decide for himself, through its aid, under the guidance of 
the Spirit of God. The Scriptures, partly by reason of their own simplic- 
ity, and partly through the Divine illumination, are plain and perspicuous 
in all things necessary to salvation, and adapted to the instruction even of 
the most unlearned, through the medium of diligent and constant reading.” 
44 It is not, therefore, within the province of any visible church, much less of 
the civil magistrate, to impose their own interpretations on us as laws, or as 
binding on the conscience ; in other words, as matters of implicit faith.” ( Id . 
pp. 440, 444, 445.) 

Throughput all his works, Milton places the same reli- 
ance on the authority of the scriptures. He appeals to them 
for the settlement of the question. In the last work he pub- 
lished, he uses words stronger, if possible, than those already 
quoted. 

44 True religion,” he says, u is the true worship and service of God, learned 
and believed from the word of God only. No man or angel can know how 
God would be worshipped and served, unless God reveal it He hath re- 
vealed and taught it us in the Holy Scriptures by inspired ministers, and in 
the Gospel by His own Son and His apostles, with strictest command to re- 
ject all other traditions or additions whatsoever ; according to that of St. 
Paul : 4 Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other Gospel un- 
to you than that which we have preached unto you, let him be anathema, or 
accursed,’ And Deut. 4:2, 4 Ye shall not add to the word which I com- 
mand you, neither shall you diminish aught from it’ Rev. 22 : 18, 19, 4 ‘ If 
any man shall add,’ etc. — Id. Yol. H. p. 509. 

Milton, as Dr. Sumner well remarks, “ has shown a par- 
tiality in all his works, even on subjects not immediately 
connected with religion, for supporting his argument by 
scripture.” 


Divisions of The Christian Doctrine. 

Milton, after Wollebius, comprehends the Christian Doc- 
trine under two divisions : Faith , or the Knowledge of God , 
and Love , or the Worship of God. 
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I860.] Religious Life and Opinions of John Milton. 

Faith here, as he says, “ does not mean the habit of be- 
lieving, but the things to be habitually believed.” Love, 
also, signifies the whole “knot of Christian graces,” or 
“ practical religion, comprehending all the fruits of the Spirit 
flowing from, and founded upon, vital faith.” Milton often, 
afterwards, uses the word in this sense. (See Tetrachordon, 
Prose Works , IIL 323. Treatise of Civil Power, etc. ii. 534. 
Parad. Lost. xii. 583.) 


Of God . 

The first subject under the division is “ Of God” Like 
his great contemporaries, Cudworth and Locke, Milton de- 
nies that there can be any such thing as real atheism. 

u Though there be not a few,” he says, 11 who deny the existence of God, 
for, ‘ the fool hath said in his heart, there is no God * (Ps. 14 : 1), yet the De- 
ity has imprinted upon the human mind so many unquestionable tokens of 
Himself, and so many traces of Him are apparent throughout the whole of 
nature, that no one in his senses can remain ignorant of the truth.” — Prose 
Works, Vol. IV. p. 16. 

Besides these tokens and traces of the Divine existence on 
the soul, and throughout creation, Milton holds that there 
are direct proofs in the soul, in 

“that feeling, whether we term it conscience or right reason, which, in the 
worst of characters, is not altogether extinguished. Conscience, or right rea- 
son does, from time to time, convince every one, however unwilling, of the 
existence of God, the Lord and ruler of all things, to whom, sooner or later, 
each must give an account of his own actions, whether good or bad.” — Id, 
p. 15. 

While Milton holds, as a fact, that reason and conscience 
bear witness to the existence of God, he holds as firmly to 
the necessity of revelation to unfold to us the character of 
God, and teach us how we ought to think and feel towards 
Him. No one can have right thoughts of God,” are his 
words, “ with nature or reason alone for his guide, inde- 
pendent of the word or message of God.” — Id, pp.13 — 16. 

Concerning this whole subject — the being and character 
of the one only God — Milton is not known to have held 
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Religious Life and Opinions of John Milton. [Jan. 

anything different from the scripture doctrine as understood 
by the great body of the Christian church. He embraces, 
heartily, all that the scriptures teach on this fundamental 
doctrine. 

Some, indeed, think he inclines too much to conceive of 
the Infinite Spirit under the forms of matter and the affec- 
tions of human nature. 

“ When we speak of knowing God,” he says, “ it must be understood 
with reference to the imperfect comprehension of man ; for, to know God 
as He really is, far transcends the powers of man’s thoughts, much more of 
his perception.” . . . Our safest way is to form in our minds such a concep- 
tion of God as shall correspond with his own delineation and presentation of 
Himself in the sacred writings. . . . We may be sure that sufficient care 
has been taken that the Holy Scriptures should contain nothing unsuitable 
to the character or dignity of God, and that God should say nothing of Him- 
self which could derogate from His own majesty. It is better, therefore, to 
contemplate the Deity, and to conceive of Him, not with reference to hu- 
man passions, that is, after the manner of men who are never weary of form- 
ing subtle imaginations respecting Him ; but after the manner of Scripture, 
that is, in the way wherein God has offered Himself to our contemplation ; 
nor should we th^nk he would say, or direct anything to be written of Him- 
self which is inconsistent with the opinion He wishes us to entertain of His 
character. Let us require no better authority than God himself for deter- 
mining what is worthy or unworthy of Ilim. If * it repented Jehovah that 
He had made man * (Gen. 6 : 6), and 4 because of their groanings ’ (Judg. 8 : 
18), let us believe it did repent Him, only taking care to remember, that 
what is called repentance, when applied to God, does not arise from inad- 
vertency, as in man; for so He has Himself cautioned us, Numb. 23:19, 
( God is not a man, that He should lie ; neither the son of man, that He 
should repent. . . . (See the whole passage.) If God be said to have made 
man in His own image, after His likeness (Gen. 1 : 26), and that, too, not 
only as to his soul, but also as to his outward form (unless the same words 
have different significations here and in ch. 5:3,* Adam begat a son in his 
own likeness, after his image) and if God habitually assign to Himself the 
members and form of man, why should we be afraid of attributing to Him 
what He attributes to Himself, so long as what is imperfection and weak- 
ness when viewed in reference to ourselves, be considered as most complete 
and excellent when imputed to God ? . . . . Let us be convinced that those 
have acquired the truest apprehension of the nature of God, who submit 
their understandings to His word ; considering that He has accommodated 
His word to their understandings, and has shewn what He wishes their no- 
tions of the Deity should be.” . . . 

“ In arguing thus, we do not say that God is in fashion like unto man, in 
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ail His parts and members ; but that* as far as we are concerned to know, 
He is of that form which He attributes to Himself in the sacred writings. — 
Id. pp. 1 6 — 20 . 

In all this* we do not discover any unpardonable heresy. 
And we are the less inclined to look for heresy here* when 
he adds* as he does immediately after : “ It is impossible to 
comprehend accurately, under any form or definition* the Di- 
vine nature.” Milton, as it seems to us, makes no more 
than duly prominent an important truth* viz. that the lan- 
guage of sacred affection which God uses to accommodate 
Himself to our senses* is to be understood “ not in a sense 
lowered and vague as compared with that which it bears in 
its ordinary acceptation, but in a sense of incalculably 
greater intensity and depth.” 


Decrees of God . 

GENERAL DECREES. 

From the existence and attributes of God, Milton passes 
to the decrees of God. These he divides, with Wollebius, 
into general and special. 

41 (rod’s General Decree,” he says, “ is that whereby God has decreed 
from all eternity, of His own most free will and wise and holy purpose, what- 
soever He Himself willed, or was about to do.” — Id. p. 30. 

Milton holds it absurd to separate decrees from the fore- 
knowledge and counsel or wisdom of God. He makes fore- 
knowledge and wisdom underlie decrees, and be logically 
before them, or before them in the order of nature, if not in 
the order of time. This he evidently rests on the postulate, 
that a thing must be seen to be possible , before it can be deter- 
mined that it shall be actual . The Creator must see, too, that 
what is possible, will be best, if it become actual, before He 
will determine that it shall become actual. 

“ Properly speaking,” he says, “ the Divine counsel can be said to depend 
on nothing but on the wisdom of God Himself, whereby He perfectly fore- 
knew in his own mind, from the beginning, what would be the nature and 

1 * 
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event of every future occurrence when its appointed season should arrive.’' 
— Id. p. 36. 

“ It is absurd to separate the decrees or will of the Deity from his eternal 
counsel and foreknowledge, or to give them priority of order. For the fore- 
knowledge of God is nothing but the wisdom of God under another name, or 
that idea of every thing which He had in His mind, to use the language of 
men, before He decreed anything.” — Id. p. 80. 

Milton also rejects absolute decrees in reference to things 
that appear to us contingent ; such as the actions of free, re- 
sponsible beings. 

“ God decreed nothing absolutely,” he says, “ which He left in the power 
of free agents.” — Id. p. 31. “ Those who contend that the liberty of ac- 
tions is subject to an absolute decree, erroneously conclude the decree of 
God is the cause of His foreknowledge, and antecedent in order of time. 
If we must apply to God a phraseology borrowed from our own habits and 
understanding, to consider His decrees as consequent upon His foreknowl- 
edge seems more agreeable to reason as well as Scripture, and to the nature 
of the Deity Himself ; who, as has just been proved, decreed everything 
according to His infinite wisdom by virtue of His foreknowledge.” 

“ That the will of God is the first cause of all things, is not intended to be 
denied ; but His prescience and wisdom must not be separated from His 
will, much less considered as subsequent to the latter in point of time. The 
will of God, in fine, is not less the universal first cause, because He has 
Himself decreed that some things should be left to our free will, than if each 
particular event had been decreed necessarily.” — Id. p. 39. 

In respect to the fulfilment of a decree, Milton makes the 
distinction much in vogue of late, between the necessity of 
its fulfilment and the certainty of the same. 

“I allow,” are his words, “that future events which God has foreseen, 
will happen certainly, but not necessarily, because prescience cannot be de- 
ceived ; but they will not happen necessarily, because prescience can have 
no influence on the object of foreknowledge, inasmuch as it is only an in- 
transitive action. What, therefore, is to happen according to contingency 
and the free will of man, is not the effect of God's prescience, but is pro- 
duced by the free agency of its own natural causes, the future spontaneous 
inclination of which is perfectly known to God. Thus God foreknew that 
Adam would fall of his own free will ; his fall was therefore certain, but not 
necessary ; since it proceeded from his own free will, which is incompatible 
with'necessity.” — Id. p. 41. 

“ If it be asked how events, which are uncertain, inasmuch as they de- 
pend on the human will, can harmonize with the decrees of God, which are 
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immutably fixed ? for, it is written, Pa. 33 : 11, ‘ The counsel of Jehovah 
standeth forever; Heb. 6 : 17, * the immutability of His counsel/ it may be 
answered : First, that to God the issue of events is not uncertain, but fore- 
known with the utmost certainty, though they be not decreed necessarily. — 
Secondly, in all the passages referred to the Divine counsel, it is said to 
stand against all human power and counsel ; but not against liberty of will in 
things which God Himself has placed at man’s disposal, and had determined 
so to place from all eternity. For, otherwise, one of God’s decrees would 
be in direct opposition to another.” — Id. p. 36. 


SPECIAL DECREES. 

u Of God’s special decrees,” Milton says : “ The first and 
most important is that which regards His Son, and from 
which He primarily derives His name of Father Having 
quoted several passages of scripture, in which the names 
and relations of the Father and the Son are the principal 
ones, he concludes : “ From all these it appears that the Son 
of God was begotten by the decree of the Father.” — Id. 
42. But more of this hereafter. 


Of Predestination. 

The principal special decree of God relating to man, Mil- 
ton terms predestination. This word our author uses as 
equivalent to election. He maintains that this is the scrip- 
ture use of the word, and that it does not include, but rather 
excludes, reprobation ; that is, when God is said to have pre- 
destinated or elected any to eternal life, it must not be in- 
ferred that, in so doing, He predestinated to eternal death, 
or reprobated those whom He passed by and did not elect. 
See pp. 43, 44, and 45. 

On the doctrine of predestination and election, Milton is 
obnoxious to the charge of making the cause or reason of 
the divine predestination of some to eternal life lie in the 
creature rather than in the Creator — in those that are pre- 
destinated, and not in Him who predestinates. This r to us, 
is no predestination at all, but simply a permission that they 
be saved who choose to be saved ; a permission, too, granted 
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on foresight of what their conduct and condition would be. 
In other words, it is nothing more than a silent forebehold- 
ing, if the word be allowed, and acquiescence in what the 
creature of himself does. 

Milton makes the root of election what the scriptures 
plainly make its fruit. He makes repentance and faith the 
antecedent conditions, when they are the subsequent results. 
This he does in his definition : 

“ Predestination,” he says, “ is that whereby God, in pity to mankind, though 
foreseeing that they would fall of their own accord, predestinated to eternal sal - 
va ion , before the foundation of the world, those who should believe and con- 
tinue in the faith ; for a manifestation of the glory of his mercy , grace, and 
wisdom, according to His purpose in Christ.” — Id. p. 48. 

In other passages Milton expressly says: “the principle of 
predestination depends upon a condition ; ” this condition is 
“ faith in Christ.” “ No one believes because God foresees 
his belief ; ” but God foresees his belief, because he was 
about to believe.” — pp. 52, 53 — 57. 

What act or agency there is in predestination, thus defined 
and limited, that in any way influences and secures the be- 
lief and continuance in faith of those that are finally saved, 
we are unable to see. Consequently, we are unable to see 
how it can be “ for the manifestation of the glory of God’s 
mercy and grace.” We cannot see how these are mani- 
fested by simply permitting the creature to do as it is fore- 
seen he will do. Mercy and grace imply something more 
than this simple looking on and refraining from action, and 
letting the sinner work out his own salvation. There is no 
mercy and grace manifested until something positive is done ; 
some causative agency exerted more than justice demands, 
or misery can expect; some agency, too, that shall help 
secure salvation, and be fully competent to secure it. 

If there be errors in Milton’s presentation of the subject of 
decrees, as there evidently is, they arise from failure to grasp 
the whole subject, and make the decree of the Infinite cover 
the whole ground, and predetermine even the free actions of 
all moral beings. The conception is both possible and re- 
quired of a wisdom and power in the Creator, to form a de- 
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eree extensive enough, and of such a nature, that it shall 
cause to be everything that ever will be, from first to last, 
and leave not one single thing contingent, and yet so ar- 
range the universe, or so arrange influences and causes, that 
moral beings will of themselves freely choose and do every- 
thing that is foreseen and predetermined or decreed con- 
cerning them. Or, in the words of inspired disciples, citing 
a particular case, viz. the murderous putting to death of the 
Son of God, and the connection of Herod, Pilate, the Gen- 
tiles, and the people of Israel therewith, w do whatsoever thy 
hand and thy counsel determined, before, to be done. ” Acts 
4: 28. Milton himself, several times in the discussion of 
decrees, seems to have come near grasping this great subject. 
See, especially, the passage beginning — u That the will of 
God is the first cause of all things.” p. 39. 


Of Predestination in “ The Doctrine and Discipline of Di- 
vorce,” “ Paradise Lost etc. 

The opinions on predestination, election, and reprobation, 
above given, are those that Milton holds in The Christian 
Doctrine. His other great works contain admissions and 
advocate opinions on these subjects directly at war with these 
in The Christian Doctrine. 

“ The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce,” published in 
1644, certainly admits the truth, if it does not directly advo- 
cate, the doctrine of predestination as we understand it to 
be taught in the scriptures, and explained by Augustine, 
Calvin, and Edwards. 

“ The Jesuits, and that sect among us which is named of Arminius,” he 
says, “ are wont to charge us of making God the author of sin, in two de- 
grees especially, not to speak of His permission : 1st, Because we hold that 
He hath decreed some to damnation, and consequently to sin, say they ; 
next, Because those means, which are of saving knowledge to others, He 
makes, to them, an occasion.of greater sin. Yet, considering the perfection 
wherein man was created, and might have stood, no degree necessitating his 
free will, but subsequent, though not in time, yet in order to causes, which 
were in his own power; they might, methinks, be persuaded to absolve 
both God and us .” — Prose Works , Yol. HI. p. 223. Bohn’s Ed. 
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In addition to these plain words, Milton continues, through 
two pages, to show how needless and absurd it is for Jesu- 
its and Arminians to bring these objections to the doctrine 
under consideration. Even the heathen knew better. 

“ Plato and Chrysippus, and their followers, the Academics and Stoics,” 
he says, “ though they taught of virtue and vice to be, both, the gift of di- 
vine destiny, yet could they give reasons not invalid, to justify the counsels 
of God and fate from the insulsity of mortal tongues : that man’s own free 
will, self-corrupted, is the adequate and sufficient cause of his disobedience 
besides fate ; as Homer also wanted ngt to express, both in his Iliad and 
Odyssee. And Manilius the poet, although in his fourth book he tells of 
some “ created both to sin and punishment ; ” yet without murmuring, and 
with an industrious cheerfulness, he acquits the Deity. They were not ig- 
norant, in their heathen lore, that it is most godlike to punish those who, of 
His creatures became His enemies, with the greatest punishment; and they 
could attain, also, to think that the greatest, when God Himself throws a 
man furthest from Him ; which then they held he did, when He blinded, 
hardened, and stirred up his offenders, to finish and pile up their desperate 
work, since they had undertaken it. To banish forever into a local hell, 
whether in the air or in the centre, or in that uttermost and bottomless gulf 
of chaos, deeper from holy bliss than the world’s diameter multiplied ; they 
thought not a punishing so proper and proportionate for God to inflict, as to 
punish sin with sin. Thus were the common sort of Gentiles wont to think, 
without any wry thoughts cast upon divine governance. And therefore 
Cicero, not in his Tusculan or Campanian retirement among the learned 
wits of that age, but even in the Senate to a mixed auditory (though he 
were sparing otherwise to broach his philosophy among statists and lawyers), 
yet as to this point, both in his Oration against Piso, and in that which is 
about the Answers of the Soothsayers against Clodius, he declares it pub- 
licly as no paradox to common ears, that God cannot punish man more, nor 
make him more miserable, than still by making him more sinful. Thus we 
see how, in this controversy, the justice of God stood upright even among 
the heathen disputers.” — Id* pp. 223 — 225. 

Milton’s editors and biographers maintain that this is 
proof Milton now (1644) held the doctrine of predestina- 
tion. In a note referring to the passage above given, J. A. 
St. John says : 

“ Milton appears to have afterwards altogether abjured the doctrine of 
predestination, which is so repugnant to common sense, and to all our most 
exalted ideas of the Divinity, that to hold it and believe, at the same time, 
in the goodness of God, is impossible. When Milton wrote as he does in the 
text, he was comparatively young, and was hurried into imperfect views by 
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his own vehement passions. He came, afterwards, to think more calmly 
and correctly ; though, on many points, he always reasons more like an ora- 
tor than a philosopher.” — Id. p. 223. 

Mr. Keightley also says of the same passage : 

“ He [Milton], at this time, held the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination, 
bat in the sublapsarian form ; for he thus writes.” — Keightley 1 s Life etc . of 
Milton, p. 157. 

It must be remembered that both St. John and Keightley 
concur in the opinion of Dr. Sumner, that The Christian Doc- 
trine was composed after u The Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce,” and during Milton’s declining years. In The Chris- 
tian Doctrine, then, they find the abjuration and those more 
calm and correct thoughts St. John speaks of. Keightley^ 
also, finds the same in Paradise Lost and in “ Of True Re- 
ligion, Heresy,” etc., published in 1673, but with how much 
justice a slight examination will show. 

Milton, in Paradise Lost, makes no unfrequent or doubt- 
ful mention of the doctrines of grace. Nearly every book has 
something characteristic and distinctive on this subject — 
the third, perhaps, more than any other. Here the fall and 
the recovery of man, with what led to the first, and is neces- 
sary to the last, is most positively and clearly laid down. 

w The particular beauty of the speeches in the third book,” are Addison’s 
words, “ consists in that shortness and perspicuity of style, in which the poet 
has couched the greatest mysteries of Christianity, and drawn together, in a 
regular scheme, the whole dispensation of Providence with respect to man. 
He has represented all the abstruse doctrines of predestination, free will, 
and grace, as also the great points of incarnation and redemption (which 
naturally grow up in a poem that treats of the fall of man), with great en- 
ergy of expression, and in a clearer and stronger light than ever I met with 
them in any other writer. — Spectator , No. 315. 

In this book Milton does, in the most unequivocal man- 
ner, assert the freedom of man, and his guilt for his sin and 
his fall. He had entire liberty and full strength to stand. 
No foreknowledge of God, nor decree, necessitated nor influ- 
enced, in any way, his sin or fall. Thus the Father dis- 
courses to the Son, in that passage in which He foretells the 
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success of Satan, who has now gone to tempt the newly- 
created and blessed pair. 

“ Man will hearken to his glozing lies, 

And easily transgress the sole command, 

Sole pledge of his obedience : so will fall, 

He and his faithless progeny. Whose fault ? 

Whose but his own ? Ingrate, he had of me 
All he could have : I made him just and right, 

Sufficient to have stood, though free to tall. 

Such I created all the ethereal powers 

And spirits, both them who stood and them who fail'd : 

Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell. 

Not free, what proof could they have given sincere 
Of true allegiance, constant faith, or love ? 

When only, what they needs must do, appeared, 

Not what they would : what praise could they receive ? 

What pleasure I from such obedience paid ? 

When will and reason (reason also is choice) 

Useless and vain, of freedom both despoiled, 

Made passive both, had served necessity, 

Not me. They therefore, as to right belong'd,’ 

So were created, nor can justly accuse 
Their Maker, or their making, or their fate ; 

As if predestination over-rul’d 
Their will, disposed by absolute decree, 

Or high foreknowledge : they themselves decreed 
Their own revolt, not I ; if I foreknew, 

Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, 

Which had no less proved certain unforeknown. 

So without least impulse or shadow of fate, 

Or aught by me immutably foreseen, 

They trespass, authors to themselves in all, 

Both what they judge and what they choose ; for so 
I form'd them free, and free they must remain, 

Till they enthrall themselves ; I else must change 
Their nature, and revoke the high decree 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain’d 
Their freedom : they themselves ordain’d their fall. 

The first sort by their own suggestion fell, 

Self-tempted, self-depraved : man falls deceived 
By the other first : man, therefore, shall find grace ; 

The other, none ; in mercy and justice both, 

Through heaven and earth, so shall my glory excel ; 

But mercy, first and last, shall brightest shine.” 

Bk. III. 1. 90—185. 
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For similar passages, see V. 235 and 520 — 540. VIII. 
635. IX 344—354. X 0—12 and 43-^8. 

While Milton thus clears the Most High from all com- 
plicity with man’s sin and loss, and makes man’s fault turn 
wholly on the exercise of his own free, yet misdirected will, 
he does, on the other hand, no less definitely and plainly at- 
tribute his recovery and salvation to the election of God’s 
grace ; to which election God was not moved by anything 
that was about to be in man, or anything He foresaw in 
him, but by what was in Himself. The willing, or the re- 
pentance and faith in which the sinner turns to holiness and 
God, are not the causes or conditions of his election, but the 
fruits of it. Such is the doctrine of the following passage : 
i 

“ O Son, in whom my soul hath chief delight, . • • 

All hast thou spoken as my thoughts are, all 
As my eternal purpose hath decreed : 

Man shall not quite be lost, but saved who will ; 

Tet not of will in him, but grace in me 
Freely vouchsafed ; once more I will renew 
His lapsed powers, though forfeit and enthrall’d 
By sin to foul exorbitant desires : 

Upheld by me, yet once more he shall stand 
On even ground against his mortal foe, 

By me upheld ; that he may know how frail 
His fallen condition is, and to me owe 
All his deliverance, and to none but me. 

Some I have chosen of peculiar grace, 

Elect above the rest ; so is my will : 

The rest shall hear me call, and oft be warned 
Their sinful state, and to appease betimes 
The incensed Deity, while offered grace 
Invites ; for I will clear their senses dark, 

What may suffice, and soften stony hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. 

To prayer, repentance, and obedience due, 

Though but endeavored with sincere intent, 

Mine ear shall not be slow, mine eye not shut : 

And I will place within them as a guide 
My umpire Conscience, whom if they will hear, 

Light after light, well used, they shall attain ; 

And to the end persisting, safe arrive. 

This, my long sufferance and my day of grace, 

Vol. XVH. No. 65. 2 
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They who neglect and scorn shall never taste ; 

But hard be harden’d, blind be blinded more, 

That they may stumble on and deeper fall ; 

And none but such from mercy I exclude.” III. 168 — 202. 

For passages in harmony with this, see also IIL 227 — 
233. 290—294. VII. 79 and 173. X. 817. XII. 405— 
410. 

All these, and especially that quoted at length, are in 
harmony with The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, and 
in direct opposition to Christian Doctrine, which declares : 

u There is no particular predestination or election, but only general ; or, 
in other words, the privilege belongs to all who heartily believe and con- 
tinue in their belief.” “ Of what consequence is it to us, to know whether 
the prescience of God foresees who will, or will not, subsequently believe ? 
for no one believes because God has foreseen his belief ; but God foresees 
his belief, because he was about to believe.” 

That is, man believes of himself ; God, in no way, influ- 
ences him thereto ; only, simply foresees what he will do. 
Again : 

“ Those who hold the doctrine that man believes because he is ordained 
to eternal life, not that he is ordained to eternal life because he will believe, 
cannot avoid attributing to God the character of a respecter of persons.” — 
Prose Works, Vol. IV. p. 57 . 

Milton does indeed, in Paradise Lost as in Christian Doc- 
trine, hold that man’s freedom is not lost, or intrenched up- 
on, in passing from death unto life; salvation, in some 
sense, turns upon his willing or choice. 

“ Man shall not quite be lost, but saved t oho will." 

Yet, lest he should be understood to deny that man is 
moved to this willing, and hold that he moves himself, or is 
self-moved to it ; consequently his will, or he himself rather 
than anything outside of himself, is the primary and efficient 
cause of his willing, and his salvation, he adds : 

“ Yet not of will in him, but grace in me, 

Freely vouchsafed.” 
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Milton goes even farther, and defines more carefully the 
character of this grace, and the condition on which it is given. 
It is not given because man merits it, or seeks it, but be- 
cause God wills it. It 

u Comes unprevented , unimplored , unsought; 

Happy for man, so coming ; he her aid 
Can never seek, once dead in sins and lost.” 

III. 230—233. 

Those that receive it “ are chosen of peculiar grace,” 

“ Elect above the rest.” 

Is not this, in other but plain words, the doctrine of Christ 
in John 1 : 12, 13 ? “ As many as received Him, to them gave 
He power to become the sons of God, even to them that be- 
lieve on His name ; which were bom, not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” Also 
of Paul, Bom. 11 : 5-8 ? “ Even so then at this present time, 
also, there is a remnant according to the election of grace. 
And if by grace, then it is no more of works ; otherwise 
grace is no more grace. But if it be of works, then it is no 
more grace : otherwise work is no more work. What then ? 
Israel hath not obtained that which h# seeketh for ; but the 
election hath obtained it, and the rest were blinded.” 

On the passage above quoted from Paradise Lost, Bk. III. 

L 168—202, besides the remark of Addison, already given, 
there are two characteristic notes, remarkable from the fact 
that they agree as to the doctrine of the passage, though one 
is the concession of a friend, and the other of an enemy of 
this doctrine. 

u Our author,” says Newton, pointing to the line — * Some I have chosen,' * 
“ did not hold the doctrine of rigid predestination : he was of the sentiments 
of the more moderate Calvinists; and thought that some, indeed, were 
elected of peculiar grace ; the rest might be saved, complying with the 
terms and conditions of the Gospel.” 

“ It is a great pity,” says Thyer, pointing to that part of the passage that 
begins — ‘This, my long sufferance, and my day of grace,' that our author 
should have thus debased the dignity of the Deity by putting in his mouth 
this horrid doctrine of a day of grace, after which it is not possible for a man 
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to repent ; and there can be no fiort of excuse for him, except the candid 
reader will make some allowance for the prejudices which he might possibly 
receive from the gloomy divinity of that enthusiastic age in which he lived.” 
— Quoted from Brydges . 

The evidence is full and positive that Milton did hold 
what are called Calvinistic doctrines. The only questions 
are — When? How long? There is but little evidence 
that he had any special affection for them in his youth, 
though he was educated in Puritan principles. His earliest 
tutor, Young, has been called a “rigid and zealous Puritan.” 
Notwithstanding his early education — 

“ There are many traits in his early taste and early poems,” says Sir E. 
Brydges, u which make us hesitate as to his boyish attachment to this sect.” 
“ There is evidence that, at this time,” says Prof. Masson, “ he had not given 
so much attention, on his own personal account, to matters of religious doc- 
trine, as he afterwards bestowed.” .... His seriousness was rather a con- 
stitutional seriousness, ratified and nourished by rational reflection than the 
assumed temper of a sect.” — Essays on English Poets , p. 88 . Camb. 1856. 
“ It does not seem to me,” to quote again from Brydges, “ that there are any 
traces of these Calvinistic prejudices at the time he visited Italy, unless his 
friendship to Charles Diodati be a sign of it, which I think (looking at the 
poetical address) is not.” — Brydges ’ Life of Milion , p. 11 . Bost 1855. 

There is the same progress and coming into the light, on 
these doctrines, as on that of the Son of God and the Spirit 
of God. If he denied them in youth and early manhood, he 
came to hold them and embrace them, in later years, as is 
seen in “ The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce,” in 1644, 
in Paradise Lost, and, as might be shown by an appeal to 
“ True Religion, Heresy, etc.,” in 1673, the year before his 
death. 


Of the Son of God in The Christian Doctrine . 

The next subject, in the order of Christian doctrine, is 
“ The Son of God.” In entering upon the discussion of this 
fundamental doctrine, Milton gives warning beforehand, that 
he is about to maintain opinions obnoxious to the church 
generally. He also shows not a little anxiety to conciliate 
favor and get a fair hearing. He likewise shows much 
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manliness in facing the opprobrium which he knows he shall 
draw upon himself in advocating his views of the Son of 
God. 

u I cannot enter,” he says, “ upon subjects of so much difficulty as the Son of 
God and the Holy Spirit, without again premising a few introductory remarks. 
If indeed I were a member of the church of Rome, which requires implicit 
obedience to its creed, on all points of faith, I should have acquiesced, from 
education or habit, in its simple decree and authority, even though it denies 
that the doctrine of the Trinity, as now received, is capable of being proved 
from any passage of Scripture. But since I enrol myself among the num- 
ber of those who acknowledge the Word of God alone as the rule of faith, 
and freely advance what appears to me much more clearly deduced from 
the Holy Scriptures than the commonly received opinion, I see no reason 
why any one who belongs to the same Protestant or Reformed Church, and 
professes to acknowledge the same rule of faith as myself, should take of- 
fence at my freedom, particularly as I impose my authority on no one, but 
merely propose what I think more worthy of belief than the creed in gene- 
ral acceptation.” — Prose Works , IV. 78. 

Having thus premised, Milton devotes the largest and 
most elaborate chapter of Christian Doctrine to his views of 
the character and offices of the Son of God. Outright he 
rejects the supreme divinity of the Son, and maintains that 
He is a dependent, created being — created within the lim- 
its of time, not by any necessity, but by the will and decree 
of the Father. He is endued, by the Father, with the 
divine nature and substance, but distinct from the Father 
and inferior, yet one with Him in affection and will. He 
further maintains that the Son existed in the beginning, and 
was the first of the whole creation. By power delegated 
from the Father, He created the heavens, and the earth, and 
all things. With these views, Milton of course denies the 
eternal generation of the Son, His self-existence, coequality, 
and coessentiality with the Father. But we must not leave 
the subject with this synopsis. We must show the manner 
in which these opinions are supported. 

In the chapter on decrees, Milton divides the efficiency of 
God into internal and external . Internal efficiency is inde- 
pendent of all extraneous agency. M Such,” he says, w are 
His decrees.” External efficiency shows itself in the execu- 
tion of the divine decrees. It is that — 

2 * 
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“ Whereby He carries into effect, by external agency, whatever decrees 
He hath purposed within Himself. It may be comprised under the heads of 
Generation, Creation , and the Government of the Universe.” 

“ First, Generation , whereby God, in pursuance of His decree, has begot- 
ten His only Son, whence He chiefly derives His appellation of Father.” — 
Id. 80 . 79 . 

Milton now, to establish what he has laid down, argues 
like a schoolman, for several pages. He argues to show 
that the Son was not eternally begotten, but begotten with- 
in the limits of time. He admits the truth of the holy 
scriptures : 

“ Whatever some of the moderns allege to the contrary, that the Son ex- 
isted in the beginning, under the name of the Logos or Word, and was the 
first of the whole creation ; by whom, afterwards, all other things were made, 
both in heaven and earth.” 

Having quoted John 1 : 1 — 3, “ In the beginning,” etc. ; 
17 : 5, “ And now, O Father, glorify Me with thine own self, 
with the glory which I had with Thee before the world was 
and many other passages, in which not only existence before 
the world, but even the creation of the world, is ascribed to 
the Son, he says : 

“ All these passages prove the existence of the Son before the world was 
made, but they conclude nothing respecting His generation from all 
eternity. 

Upon the 3d Psalm and those kindred passages that speak 
of the Son as begotten, we must give a specimen of Milton’s 
argumentation. 

“ It is evident,” he says, “ upon a careful comparison and examination of 
all these passages, that however the generation of the Son may have taken 
place, it arose from no natural necessity, as is generally contended, but was 
no less owing to the decree and will of the Father than His priesthood or 
kingly power, or His resuscitation from the dead. Nor is it any objection 
to this, that He bears the title of Begotten, in whatever sense that expression 
is to be understood ; or of God's oten Son , Bom. 8 : 82 . For He is called the 
own Son of God merely because He had no other Father besides God ; 
whence He Himself said, that God was His Father. (John 5 : 18 .) For to 
Adam God stood less in the relation of Father than of Creator, having only 
formed him from the dust of the earth ; whereas He was properly the Fa- 
ther of the Son, made of His own substance. Yet it does not follow from 
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hence that the Son ia coessential with the Father ; for then the title of Son 
would be least of all applicable to Him, since He who is properly the Son ia 
not coeval with the Father, much less of the same numerical essence, other- 
wise the Father and the Son would be one person ; nor did the Father be- 
get Him from any natural necessity, but of Ilis own free will, a mode more 
agreeable to the paternal dignity. . . For questionless it was in God’s power, * 
consistently with the perfection of Ilis own essence, not to have begotten the 
Son, inasmuch as generation does not pertain to the nature of the Deity, 
Who stands in no need of propagation ; but whatever does not pertain to His 
own essence or nature, He does not affect, like a natural agent, from any 
physical necessity. If the generation of the Son proceeded from a physi- 
cal necessity, the Father impaired Himself by physically begetting a co- 
equal ; which God could no more do than He could deny Himself ; there- 
fore the generation of the Son cannot have proceeded otherwise than from 
a decree, and of the Father’s own free will. Thus the Son was begotten of 
the Father in consequence of His decree, and therefore within the limits of 
time ; for the decree itself must have been anterior to the execution of the 
decree.” — Id. p. 82. 

Again : 

u When the Son is said to be the first born of every creature, and the be- 
ginning of the creation of God, nothing can be more evident than that God 
of His own will created, or generated, or produced the Son before all things, 
endued with the Divine nature, as in the fulness of time, He miraculously 
begat Him in His human nature, of the virgin Mary. The generation of the 
Divine nature is described by no one with more sublimity and copiousness 
than by the apostle to the Hebrews, 1 : 2, 8, Whom He hath appointed heir 
of all things ; by Whom, also, He made the worlds ; Who, being the bright- 
ness of His glory, and the express image of His person, etc. It must be un- 
derstood from this, that God imparted to the Son as much as He pleased of 
the Divine nature, nay of the Divine substance itself, care being taken not 
to confound the substance with the whole essence, which would imply that 
the Father had given to the Son what He retained, numerically, the same 
Himself ; which would be a contradiction of terms, instead of a mode of 
generation.” — Id. p. 85. 

Having reasoned in this style through many pages, Milton 
lays down the following propositions, to be proved from the 
scriptures : 

“ 1st. That the name, attributes, and works of God are attributed, in the 
Scriptures, only to one God, the Father, as well by the Son Himself as by 
his apostles. 2d. That whenever they are attributed to the Son, it is in 
such a manner that they are easily understood to be attributable, in their 
original, proper sense, to the Father alone ; and that the Son acknowledges 
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Himself to possess whatever share of Deity is assigned to Him, by virtue of 
the peculiar gift and kindness of the Father ; as the apostles also testify. 
And, Lastly, that the Son Himself, and His apostles, acknowledge through- 
out the whole of their discourses and writings, that the Father is greater than 
the Son, in all things.” — Id . p. 96. 

Milton admits that the Son is God ; but denies that He is 
supreme God, or equal with the Father. 

“ He ascribes to the Son as high a share of Divinity,” says Dr. Sumner, 
“ as was compatible with the denial of His self-existence and eternal gene- 
ration. Had he avoided the calling Christ a creature, he might have been 
ranked with that class of semi-Arians who were denominated Hoemoiousians, 
among whom Dr. Samuel Clarke must be reckoned. On the whole, his 
chapter on the Son of God may be considered as more nearly coincident 
with the opinions of Whitby, in his Last Thoughts, than of any other modern 
divine. Both acknowledge Christ to be Verus Deus, though not Surnmus 
Deus; both admit His true dominion and His Godhead, though not original, 
independent, and underived ; both assert His right to honor and worship, in 
virtue of the Father’s gift ; both deny His sameness of individual essence 
with the Father; and both maintain that He derives all His excellences and 
power from the Father, and consequently is inferior to the Father.” — Id. 

p. XXIX. 

This is, as must be confessed, according to Dr. Channing, 
11 strong reasoning against the supreme Divinity of Jesus 
Christ.” To it, however, bishop Bull has made the only fit- 
ting reply. “ The Unitarians,” he says, “ own Christ to be 
God, but a made God, such as is a mere creature, such as 
had no existence before his birth of the virgin. O great 
God!” — Bulls Works. 

Milton closes the discussion of this subject by declaring 
“ Such was the faith of the saints respecting the Son of God ; 
such is the tenor of the celebrated confession of that faith ; 
such is the doctrine ’which, alone, is taught in scripture, 
which is acceptable to God, and has the promise of eternal 
salvation. Finally, this is the faith proposed to us in the 
Apostle’s Creed, the most ancient and universally received 
compendium of belief in the possession of the church.” — Id. 
pp. 149, 150. 
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Of the Spirit of God. 

The discussion of the character and offices of the Holy 
Spirit is much shorter and less elaborate than that of the Son 
of God. Milton’s opinion on this point may be gathered 
from the following passage, found at the close of the chap- 
ter on the Holy Spirit. 

44 Lest, however, we should be altogether ignorant who or what the Holy 
Spirit is, although Scripture nowhere teaches us, in express terms, it may 
be collected from the passages quoted above, that the Holy Spirit, inasmuch 
as He is a minister of God, and therefore a creature, was created or pro- 
duced of the substance of God, not by a natural necessity, but by the free 
will of the Agent, probably before the foundations of the world were laid, 
but later than the Son, and far inferior to Him.” — Id. p. 169. 

Christian Doctrine denies that prayer is to be offered to 
the Holy Spirit. Having quoted the apostolic benediction : 
u The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ,” etc. (2 Cor. 13 : 14), 
which is usually regarded as a prayer offered to the Spirit 
as well as to the Father and the Son, there follows : 

41 This, however, is not so much an invocation as a benediction ; in which 
the Spirit is not addressed as a person, but sought as a gift, from Him who, 
alone, is there called God, namely the Father, from whom Christ himself di- 
rects us to seek the communication of the Spirit, Luke 11 : 18. If the Spirit 
were ever to be invoked personally, it would be then especially, when we 
pray for Him ; yet we are commanded not to ask Him of Himself, but only 
of the Father. Why do we not call upon the Spirit Himself, if He be God, 
to give Himself to us ? He who is sought from the Father, and given by 
Him, not by Himself, can neither be God, nor an object of invocation.” — Id. 
p. 165. 

Milton says nothing of the Trinity ; nor could he, con- 
sistently. Having denied the proper. Divinity of the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, there is no ground for the Trinity. In 
the chapter on the existence and attributes of God, he main- 
tains that there is “ numerically one God and one Spirit in 
the common acceptation of numerical unity.” His denial of 
the Trinity, while it is thus indirect, is positive and clear. 

These are the opinions that Milton holds, of the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, in Christian Doctrine. 
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That he held different opinions, and those directly contra- 
dictory to these, at other times in his life, is as plain as that 
his words are the true expressions of his thoughts and opin- 
ions. He held to both the supreme Divinity of the Son and 
the Spirit, and the reality of the Trinity. 


Of the Son of God and the Spirit of God } in The Works of 
1641 and following. 

The Works of 1641 are Milton’s theologico-controversial 
works. Here, if anywhere, we should expect he would be 
careful of his doctrinal admissions and statements. He was 
now thirty-three years of age. u Of Reformation in Eng- 
land ” was the first of these works, and the first of Milton’s 
prose works that he published. Here he maintains the Di- 
vinity of the Son by condemning the Arians, whose peculi- 
arity it is, as is well known, to deny this doctrine. But he 
shall speak for himself. He had just said that willingness 
to die, or martyrdom, for a doctrine, did not, in all cases, 
prove one a true Christian, nor prove the doctrine true for 
which death was suffered. To use his own words : 

u He is not, therefore, above all possibility of erring, because he burns 
for some points of truth. Witness the Arians and Pelagians, which were 
slain, by the heathen, for Christ's sake ; yet we take both these for no true 
friends of Christ” — Prose Works, v ol. ii. p. 371. 

And this, he says, as he shows in another place more 
distinctly, not because of their life, but because of their 
doctrine. 

Other passages of this work are more marked in their con- 
demnation of Arianism, and their assertion of the true doc- 
trine of the Son of God, particularly that one in which Mil- 
ton dwells at length upon the character of the early Chris- 
tian Fathers, and notes their errors in faith and practice ; and 
especially among them those of the emperor Constantine — 

“ How he slew his nephew Commodus, a worthy man, his noble and eldest 
son Crispus, his wife Faust a, besides numbers of his friends : then his cruel 
exactions, his unsoundness in religion , favoring the Arians that had been con- 
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dcmned in a council, of which himself sat as it were president ; his hard 
measure and banishment of the faithful and invincible Athanasius ; his living 
unbaptized almost to his dying day : these blurs are too apparent in his 
life. But since he must needs be the load-star of reformation, as some men 
clatter, it will be good to see, further, his knowledge of religion, what it 
was ; as by that we may likewise guess at the sincerity of his times in 
those that were not heretical, it being likely that he would converse with 
the famousest prelates (for so he had made them) that were to be found for 
learning. 

M Of his Arianism we heard ; and for the rest, a pretty scantling of his 
knowledge may be taken by his deferring to be baptized so many years ; a 
thing not usual, and repugnant to the tenor of Scripture ; Philip knowing 
nothing that should hinder the eunuch to be baptized after profession of his 
belief. Next, by the excessive devotion, that I may not say superstition, 
both of him and his mother Helena, to find out the cross on which Christ 
suffered, that had long lain under the rubbish of old ruins ; — a thing which 
the disciples and kindred of our Saviour might, with more ease have done, 
if they had thought it a pious duty ; — some of the nails whereof he put in- 
to his helmet, to bear off* blows in battle ; others he fastened among the studs 
of his bridle, to fulfil (as he thought, or his court bishops persuaded him) the 
prophecy of Zechariah : 44 And it shall be, that which is in the bridle shall 
he holy to the Lord.” Part of the cross, in which he thought such virtue to 
reside as would prove a kind of palladium, to save the city wherever it re- 
mained, he caused to be laid up in a pillar of porphyry by his statue. 
How he or his teachers could trifle thus, with half an eye open upon St. 
Paul’s principles, I know not how to imagine.” 

Having gone on, at some length, adding to these errors of 
Constantine, the passage concludes : 

M Thus flourished the church with Constantine’s wealth, and thereafter 
were the effects that followed : his son Constantius proved a flat Arian , 
and his nephew Julian an apostate, and then his race ended; the church 
that, before, by insensible degrees, welked and impaired, now, with large 
steps, went down hill decaying. . . . Thus you see, sir, what Constan- 
tine’s doings in the church brought forth, either in his own or in his son’s 
reign.” — Id, pp. 381 — 383. 

Milton here puts down Constantine’s Arianism as one of 
his chief errors. Besides calling him unsound in religion, for 
this very thing, he ranks it with his ambition, his supersti- 
tion, injustice, and cruelty. As if, too, to show his opinion of 
Athanasius, the well-known and illustrious defender of the 
doctrine of the Trinity against the Arians, he calls him the 
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u faithful and invincible Athanasius ,” strongly approbating 
both the man and his doctrine. 

If anything more be needed from this work, it is found 
near its close, in a prayer addressed, be it noted, to the 
Spirit and the Son, equally with the Father — one of the most 
lofty and sublime prayers ever heard from human lips ; and 
one, too, avowing the doctrine of Trinity, in a way that 
every Trinitarian receives it, as a true expression of the 
scripture doctrine. 

u Thou , therefore , that sittest in light and glory unapproachable , Parent of 
angels and men l Next Thee I implore , Omnipotent King , Redeemer of that 
lost remnant whose nature Thou didst assume , Ineffable and Everlasting Love ! 
And Thou , the third subsistence of Divine Infinitude , illumining Spirit, the joy 
and solace of created things ! One Tri-personal Godhead l Look upon this 
Thy poor and almost spent and expiring church.” — Id. p. 417. 

u Of Prelatical Episcopacy” is the next of Milton’s works. 
It was published a little later than “ Of Reformation in 
England,” in the same year (1641). This work is equally 
positive in condemning Arianism ; or rather, in avowing the 
equality of the Father and the Son as a scripture doctrine. 
Milton is aiming to show the equality of bishops and pres- 
byters, in the apostolic church. He cites Tertullian, who, as 
it seems, had denied this equality. 

44 But” he says, 44 suppose Tertullian had made an imparity where none 
was originally ; should he move us, that goes about to prove an imparity 
between God the Father and God the Son, as these words import in 
his book against Praxeas ? — 1 The Father is the whole substance, but the 
Son a derivation and portion of the whole, as He himself professes : Be- 
cause the Father is greater than me.' Believe him now, for a faithful 
relator of tradition, whom you see such an unfaithful expounder of the 
Scripture.” — Id l p. 438. 

In Christian Doctrine Milton maintains that imparity be- 
tween the Father and the Son is taught in scripture ; here, 
that it is denied, and their equality plainly taught ; so plainly, 
that Tertullian shows himself incompetent to be a faithful 
relator of tradition even, because he does not see it Con- 
tradiction cannot be more positive and complete. 

“ Animadversions upon Remonstrant’s Defence ” follows. 
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This also was published in 1641. In this work Milton 
avowB his belief in the eternal generation of the Son ; a doc- 
trine pointedly denied in Christian Doctrine; for he thus 
prays to the Son : “ O Thou, the Eper-begotten Light and 
perfect Image of the Father ! intercede.” This prayer pro- 
ceeds, throughout, upon the supposition that its author held 
the Son to be not only verus Deus, but summus Deus. Be- 
sides the passage already quoted, it contains these declara- 
tions : “ Thou art a God.” “ Thy nature is perfection.” — 
Prose Works , Vol. III. pp. 71, 72. In the same work, too, 
the author strongly reprobates the Arians and Pelagians, as 
“ infecting the people by their hymns and forms of prayer.” 
— LL p. 57. 

There is one more work of this year — u The Reason of 
ChuTch Government,” etc. In this work, too, as in “ Of 
Reformation in England,” he who had maintained, in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, that the Spirit is an u inferior creature,” and 
“not an object of invocation,” speaks most devoutly of 
prayer to the Eternal Spirit. Some works he was then 
meditating, he says, could “ not be raised from the heat of 
youth, or the vapors of wine,” . . . “ but by devout prayer 
to that Eternal Spirit, who can enrich with all utterance 
and knowledge.” — Prose Works, Vol. II. p. 481. 

In a note on that passage, in Christian Doctrine, which 
expressly states that the Spirit can be neither God, nor an 
object of invocation, Dr. Sumner refers to the passage just 
cited from u The Reason of Church Government,” to show 
that — 

“ On this subject (the doctrine of the Spirit) Milton is again at variance 
with himself.** “ It should be remembered, however,” continues Dr. S., 
“ that this treatise was written as early as 1642, when Milton was not more 
than thirty-four .” 1 — Prose Works, IV. 165. 

To understand this note, it must be remembered that Dr. 
S. holds Christian Doctrine to have been later than u The Rea* 


1 “ The Reason of Church Government,” etc., was first pnblished, as I have 
before stated, in 1641. See Hollis Catalogue, with original dates of the works 
therein contained. Hollis Memoirs, Vol. IL p. 583. 

Vol. XVI L No. 65. 3 
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son of Church Government,” and the change with Milton to 
have been from the holding of the Divinity of the Spirit, in 
“ The Reason of Church Government,” to the denial of the 
same in Christian Doctrine ; whereas, the change was the 
other way. 

From the passages now brought forward, and the whole 
of the works from which they are taken, there is no doubt 
that, at this period, Milton shrank from all denial of the es- 
sential and supreme Divinity of the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
and held the tri-unity of the Godhead. Indeed, the evi- 
dence is so full and positive, that not only Dr. Sumner, but 
the last editor of the prose works, J. A. St. John, says : 

“ It appears from this and other passages (passages already brought for- 
ward from ‘ Reformation in England'), that the author, in his younger years, 
was orthodox, as it is called ; but he afterwards altered his sentiments, as it 
is plain from his tract on 1 True Religion, Heresy, Schism/ etc., which was 
the last work he published.” — Prose Works , II. 371. 

To the doctrine of this tract we shall attend in the proper 
place. 

“ Eikonoclastes,” of 1649, is in harmony with the works of 
1641. Here Milton, according to scripture, represents the 
Holy Ghost as He who dictates and inspires prayer. Hy- 
pocrisy and irreverence in prayer are sins against Him as 
against God. He also classes Arianism with Pelagianism, 
and characterizes them as “infectious heresies.” — Prose 
Works, , I. 327, 433. . 

Of the Son and the Holy Spirit , in The Works of 1659. 

The works of this year, to be noticed, are “ A Treatise of 
Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes,” “ Likeliest Way to 
Remove Hirelings out of the Church,” and K The Ready and 
Easy Way,” etc. All of these works, especially in their 
frequent reference to the Holy Spirit, are in harmony with 
the works of 1641. See Prose Works , II. 133, 523, 524, and 
especially 537. Also, III. 5, 23, 25, 27, 36, 39. 

In “ The Ready and Easy Way,” etc., Milton apostrophizes 
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the Deity, and prays in a way that certainly implies that he 
then held a plurality of coequal persons in the Godhead. 

“ What I have spoken,” he says, “ is the language of that which is not 
called amiss, ‘The Good Old Cause/ . . . Thus much I should, pei> 
haps, have said, though I was sure I should have spoken only to trees and 
stones ; and had none to cry to, but with the prophet : O earth, earth, earth ! 
to tell the very soil itself, what her perverse inhabitants are deaf to. Nay, 
though what I have spoke should happen (which Thou suffer not, who didst 
create mankind free ! nor Thou, next, who didst redeem us from being ser- 
vants of men !) to be the last words of our expiring liberty.” — Id. 11. 138. 

Dr. Sumner, though in the end he finds Milton denying 
the coequality of the Father and the Son, quotes this pas- 
sage to show that w so late even as the year 1660, he ad- 
mitted their co equality.” — Prose Works , IV. p. xxx. 
Keightley, also, refers to this passage, for the same purpose. 
Keightlejfs Life of Milton , p. 157, note. Several other pas- 
sages of “ The Ready and Easy Way,” etc., go even more 
strongly to support this opinion. See Prose Works , II., 103, 
133, and especially 127. 1 

In u The Likeliest Way,” etc. (1659), there is a passage 
which Drs. Sumner and Todd both understand as referring to 
Christian Doctrine. The passage seems to relate to a work 
then in existence. Milton is speaking of what is necessary 
to give a people the knowledge of Christianity. Having 
alluded to the preaching of the word, he goes on : 

u To these I might add other helps, which we enjoy now, to make more 
easy the attainment of Christian religion by the meanest : the entire Scrip- 
ture translated into English, with plenty of notes; and somewhere or other, I 
trust , may he found some wholesome body of divinity , as they call it, without 
school-terms and metaphysical notions, which have obscured rather than ex- 
plained oar religion, and made it seem difficult without cause.” — Prose 
Works , III. 26. See, also. Dr. Sumner and Todd’s reference to this pas- 
sage, IV. 441. — Todd's Life , p. 302. 


1 Dr. Sumner, Sir E. Brydges, St. John, and Mr. Keightley give 1660 as the 
date of “The Ready and Easy Way,” etc. St. John says it was “first pub- 
lished” in this year. Hollis Catalogue gives 1659. Dr. Johnson and Mr. Mil- 
ford agree with Hollis. 
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Of the Doctrine of the Son and the Holy Spirit , in Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regained. 

Paradise Lost was begun, according to Philips, in 1655 ; 
completed and published, in 1666. In the very beginning of 
the great epic we have a passage that must have no little 
weight in helping us understand all that comes after it 
Here, as is well known, Milton invokes that Eternal Spirit, 
whose aid fourteen years before, when meditating upon his 
immortal work, he had declared so necessary. 

“ And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 

Instruct me, for Thou know’st. Thou, from the first, 

Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread. 

Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast abyss, 

And mad’st it pregnant : what in me is dark 
Illumine ; what is low, raise and support ; 

That to the height of this great argument 
Ijmay assert eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to man” 

Bk. LL17— 26. 

It is not at all doubtful what Being and Person the poet 
addresses. Milton himself, as if guarding against all mis- 
understanding, definitely informs us. It is He who, at crea- 
tion, “ moved upon the face of the waters.” Gen. 1:2. He 
also, who inspired Moses to write the Genesis of Creation, 
and tuned the harp of David to sing, and touched the lips of 
prophets to speak of a new creation, fairer than the first ; 
who prefers 

“ Above all temples the upright heart and pure.” 

Poets indeed are wont, at the beginning of their effusions, 
without much seriousness or meaning, to court the aid of the 
muse. But the Spirit of God that moved upon the face of 
the waters at creation, that inspired prophets and apostles, 
and sanctifies the heart, was not of the Nine. His is too 
sacred a name, and John Milton too devout and reverential 
a person, to use so hallowed a name in so irreverent a man- 
ner. It does violence to his whole character to suppose that 
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he would here so solemnly invoke the illumination of the 
Spirit for the mere purpose of ornament ; and much more 
that he would ascribe to an u empty dream,” as he calls the 
muse, in the beginning of the seventh book of Paradise Lost, 
attributes and acts that belong to God only. 

Lest however there should be, after all, any doubt whose 
aid Milton invokes, even after he has designated the Holy 
Spirit by such significant words and attributes ; or, lest it 
should be forgotten as his great work unfolds, and any 
should at length come to say, as some now do, he only con- 
formed to ordinary poetic usage, and courted the presence of 
some fabled heathen divinity — in the beginning of the 
seventh book he specifies again, and denies any such impu- 
tation. 

Milton does indeed, even here, begin : 

“ Descend from heaven, Urania ; ” 

but, in the lines following, he denies that the Divine Voice 
he had followed was thus rightly named. 

(t The meaning, not the name I call ; for Thon, 

Nor of the muses Nine, nor on the top 
Of old Olympus dwell’st ; but heavenly born, 

Before the hiils appear’d, or fountain flowed, 

Thou with Eternal Wisdom didst converse, 

Wisdom thy sister, and with her didst play 
In presence of the Almighty Father pleased, 

With thy celestial song.” — 1. I — 12. 

Can it be that John Milton, w magnum et venerabile no 
men,” here ascribes the really Divine attribute of eternity to 
a fabled heathen goddess, and represents her whom, a little 
farther on, he calls an “ empty dream,” as a companion, fit 
and coequal of the Almighty Father ? Nay, nay ; he has- 
tens, as we have already said, to forbid such an unjust impu- 
tation. 

u For Thou, 

Nor of thq muses Nine, nor on the top 
Of old Olympus dwells, but heavenly-born, 

Before the hills appeared, or fountain flow'd, 

Thou with Eternal Wisdom didst converse.” 

3* 
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The poet in this passage, had in mind, without doubt, the 
Divine description of Wisdom in Prov. 8 : 22 — 32, where, as 
Newton says, “ the phrase of Wisdom always i rejoicing be- 
fore God/ is i playing,’ according to the Vulgate Latin : lu- 
dens coram eo omni tempore.” And so Milton quotes it also 
in his Tetrachordon, written nearly a quarter of a century 
before : “ I was, saith the Eternal Wisdom, daily his delight, 
playing always before Him.” — Newton in Todd, Vol. IIL 

p. 6. 

Milton felt, in his inmost soul, the awfulness of his subject, 
and the greatness of his work. He felt too, equally, the 
need of illumination and aid, as he was about to adventure 
so high a flight ; and, witn childlike confidence and meek 
humility, he bowed down before the Spirit of all grace, 
that Eternal Spirit of whom he had spoken before, when 
meditating this work, and whose aid he had then declared 
necessary, then, when there is no doubt that he held the 
essential Divinity of the Spirit, and His coequality with the 
Father and Son. Then, as now, he calls Him the u Illumin- 
ing Spirit.” This prayer, then, is incontrovertible evidence 
that now, as then — now, as well as a quarter of a century 
before, John Milton shrunk from all denial of the essential 
Divinity of the Holy Spirit, and held to an equality of per- 
sons in the Godhead. This prayer, note too, is in direct 
contradiction to Milton’s views of the Holy Spirit in Chris- 
tian Doctrine. 

Paradise Regained, published in 1671, is in harmony with 
Paradise Lost In the beginning of this work, too, Milton in- 
vokes the Spirit, not now in any other than His own proper 
name and person, the Spirit that led Jesus into the wilder- 
ness. 

41 Against the spiritual foe, and brought’st Him thence, 

By proof the undoubted Son of God ” — 

the same note, too, that was u wont to inspire his prompted 
song.” This prayer, more than the former, if possible, for- 
bids us to suppose that Milton’s invocations of the Divine 
Spirit are merely “ exordia pro forma.” In short, such are 
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the scripture allusions he makes, and the scripture history 
he adopts as the basis of both Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained, and even the scripture phrases and attributes he 
ascribes to the One he invokes; for it is evident that, at 
the beginning of Paradise Lost, and at the opening of the 
seventh book, as well as here at the beginning of Paradise 
Regained, he refers to Moses, prophets, and evangelists, 
and applies to the Person whose aid he implores, the very 
phrases and agencies they attribute to the Spirit of God, 
agencies and attributes that can be possessed only by the 
Infinite Spirit — so evident is this, we say, that to suppose 
that the poet meant to address any other than the Holy 
Spirit, is to make the venerable and severe Milton a profane 
and contemptuous trifler, not only with the Spirit of God, 
but with the word of God, and even with the understanding 
of men. Such a supposition cannot be, for a moment, en- 
tertained. Milton’s invocations are devout supplications to 
the “ Third Subsistence of Divine Infinitude, the Illumining 
Spirit,” for both illumination and strength to — 

M Assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to man.” 

We have now, as we think, gained high vantage ground, 
from which to ascertain what Milton holds of the Son of 
God, in Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. If, as we 
have shown, he holds the Holy Spirit to be truly divine, this 
is, to say the least, strong presumptive evidence that he holds 
the Son to be so too ; for it is generally acknowledged that 
the person and character of the Spirit are less fully and 
clearly defined, even in the word of God, than those of the 
Son. Milton himself notices this fact. (See Christian Doc- 
trine, Vol. IV. of Prose Works, pp. 151, 169.) If, then, he 
makes the Spirit of God truly divine, much more would he 
the Son of God. 

Concerning the character Milton gives the Son of God, in 
Paradise Lost, space does not allow long discussion ; nor 
does the subject need it. In numerous passages of the great 
epic, Milton ascribes to the Son of God the names and char* 
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acters of the Supreme Being, and clothes him with powers 
and prerogatives that none but Jehovah can possess. He calls 
Him “ God,” “ Almighty,” “ Omnipotent,” and “ Jehovah,” 
without any qualification. He ascribes to Him omniscience, 
omnipresence, existence from eternity, absolute, indepen- 
dent, or self existence. The passages in which these names 
and attributes of the one only God are ascribed to the Son 
of God, are so numerous that they hardly need be referred to. 
They are found throughout the seventh book, frequent in the 
third and eighth, and not unfrequent in other parts of the 
sublime epic. See bk. vii. 1. 243, 261, 339, 589, 590, 602 ; 
bk. viii. 1. 398, 405—408, 415. 

Besides these names and attributes, Milton makes the Son 
Himself say to Adam : 

“ What think’st thou, then, of Me, and this My state ? 

Seem I to thee sufficiently possess’d 
Of happiness, or not, Who am alone 
From all eternity t for none I know 
Second to Me , or like , equal much less ” 

Adam replies : 

“ Supreme of things ! 

Thou in Thyself art perfect , and in Thee 
Is no deficience found." .... 

No need that Thou 
Should’st propagate, already infinite , 

, And through all numbers absolute, though One." 

Bk. viii. 1. 403—421. 

Numerous passages, also, as definitely and unequivocally 
ascribing supreme Divinity to the Son, are found in the third 
book. See 1. 138- 143, 168—173, 305— 415. ' 

That Milton follows, very closely, the word of God in 
Bpeaking of the Son of God, adhering for the most part to 
the very phrases and figures of Inspiration,, is so plain and 
patent that all his critics have remarked it; nor does it 
escape the observation of the ordinary reader. Like the 
word of God, he hesitates not to represent the Son or the Fa- 
ther as existing in finite forms, forms that strike the sense. 
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and acting in finite modes and agencies ; in deliberating, 
counselling, and decreeing ; as changing place in space and 
time ; as affected with sentiments and emotions such as we 
feel. Milton does this, seeming to be assured, all the time, 
that he does not degrade or lower the Godhead in thus ap- 
plying to him words and images that Inspiration has sanc- 
tioned. He seems to feel, as he says, “ that the holy scrip- 
tures contain nothing unsuitable to the Divine character and 
dignity ; and that God has not, in the guide He has given 
to His creatures, ascribed to Himself any attribute He would 
not willingly have them ascribe to Jlim.” Prose Works, IV. 
p. 17. 

While Milton, at one time, ascribes to the Son modes of 
being and action that are finite, or at least less than infinite, 
and at another the existence, the powers, and prerogatives that 
belong to Jehovah only, does he contradict himself, or make 
the character of the Son mixed, and make it impossible for 
us to ascertain what he holds Him to be ? By no means. 
These passages are to be understood, and the character of the 
Son therein determined, not by restricting it to the lower, 
but by reference to the higher attributes in them. The infi- 
nite does not exclude the finite, but consists with it, while 
the finite does exclude the infinite. In other words, the In- 
finite Being can possess modes and act through agencies 
that are less than infinite — that are finite; but no merely 
finite being can either possess really divine attributes, or 
exercise infinite prerogatives. These are, like God’s nature, 
incommunicable. The Creator may act the creature, and, in 
the mystery of godliness, become the creature ; but the crea- 
ture cannot become the Creator. Milton’s ascription of 
finite powers and agencies to the Son of God, then, does not 
prove that he did not hold Him to be infinite, and no more 
than finite. His ascription of divine attributes and infinite 
prerogatives to Him, does prove that he held Him to be 
something more than finite — to be infinite — verus Deus 
and summus Deus. 

Besides the characters given to the Son and the Spirit 
separately, in Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, there 
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are passages that axe best understood as adopting the unity 
of these Persons in the Godhead, or the Trinity. Such is 
that in the seventh book of Paradise Lost, where the poet 
represents — 

“ The King of Glory, in his powerful word 
And Spirit, coming to create new worlds.” — L 204-. 

This seems another full endorsement of the tripersonal God- 
head “ Of Reformation in England,” in 1641. Thus toe have 
a continuous and unbroken testimony that Milton held the su- 
preme Divinity of the Soq and the Holy Spirit , and the reality 
of the Trinity , beginning in 1641 and then so full and positive 
as to admit of no doubt } and reaching down to 1671, but three 
years before Milton's death. 

Of“ The Letters of State!' 

Additional strength, if it be needed, can be given to this 
chain of testimony from Milton’s Letters of State. These 
cover a period of ten years, from 1649 to 1559. They show, 
throughout, how strongly attached was their author to the 
“ evangelic” or “ orthodox faith,” for this latter is the phrase 
he most frequently uses in these Letters, especially when 
addressed to those that are known to be the exponents of 
this faith, or its practical advocates and defenders. In his 
Letters, for example, to “ The States of the United Prov- 
inces,” in 1655, concerning the efforts of the duke of Savoy 
to persecute and destroy the Piedmontois, he says : 

“ We make no question but that you have already been informed of the 
Duke of Savoy's Edict, set forth against his subjects inhabiting the valleys 
at the feet of the Alps, ancient professors of the orthodox faith ; by which 
edict they are commanded to abandon their native habitations, stripped of 
all their fortunes, unless, within twenty days, they embrace the Roman faith ; 
and with what cruelty the authority of this edict has raged against a needy 
and harmless people, many being slain by the soldiers ; the rest, plundered 
and driven from their houses, together with their wives and children, to 
combat cold and hunger among desert mountains and perpetual snow. 
These things with what commotion of mind you heard related, what a fellow- 
feeling of the calamnities of brethren pierced your breasts, we readily con- 
jectured from the depth of our own sorrow, which certainly is most heavy 
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and afflictive. For, being engaged together by the same tie of religion, no 
wonder we should be so deeply moved with the same afflictions upon the 
dreadful and undeserved sufferings of our brethren. Besides, that your 
conspicuous piety and charity towards the orthodox , wherever overborne 
and oppressed, has been frequently experienced in the most urging straits 
and calamities of the churches. For my own part, unless my thoughts de- 
ceive me, there is nothing wherein 1 should desire more willingly to be over- 
come, than in good will and charity toward brethren of the same religion, 
afflicted and wronged in their quiet enjoyments ; as being one that would 
be accounted always ready to prefer the peace and safety of the churches 
before my particular interests.” 

After expressing the hope that what the States of the 
United Provinces had done, together with what Great Brit- 
ain had done, would lead the duke of Savoy to w restore his 
subjects to their habitations and estates, and grant them 
their pristine freedom in the exercise of their religion,” he con- 
tinues : 

“ But if he still persist in the same obstinate resolutions of reducing to ut- 
most extremity those people ( among whom our religion was either dissemi- 
nated by the first doctors of the Gospel , and preserved from the defilement of 
superstition , or else restored to its pristine sincerity , long before other nations 
obtained that felicity) , and determines their utter extirpation and destruc- 
tion ; we are ready to take such other course and counsels with yourselves, 
in common with the rest of our conformed friends and confederates, as may 
be most necessary for the preservation of just and good men, upon the brink 
of inevitable ruin ; and to make the duke himself sensible that we can no 
longer neglect the heavy oppressions and calamities of our orthodox breth- 
ren.” — Prose Works , H. pp. 253, 254. 

Also in Letters to the “ Evangelic Cantons and Cities of 
Switzerland,” on the same subject, after alluding to the 
“ abundant proof of their singular love and affection for the 
orthodox faith,” he says : 

“ Seeing then, by the most strict communion of religion, that you, to- 
gether with ourselves, are all brethren alike, or rather one body with these 
unfortunate people, ... we thought it convenient to write to your lord- 
ships concerning our brethren.” 

A little further on, he calls these inhabitants of these Al- 
pine valleys, “ professing our religion,” “ most dearly beloved 
brethren in Christ .” 
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Milton repeats these terms, so expressive of unity of faith 
and love, in Letters to “ Lewis, king of France,” “ Frederic 
III., king of Denmark, Norway,” etc., adding often other terms, 
such as “ purity of faith f “ evangelic faith f to show his esti- 
mation of the Piedmontois. 

Though these Letters are written in the “ name of the Par- 
liament and of Oliver, Protector of the Commonwealth of 
England,” yet the sentiments of John Milton are seen in 
them as plainly as are those of Daniel Webster in his Let- 
ter to the Austrian Ambassador, Chevalier Hulseman, or in 
any State Paper he ever dictated. Of these Letters, Sym- 
mons says : 

u It may be observed that the character of their immediate author is too 
great to be altogether lost in that of the ministerial organ ; and that, in 
many of them Milton may be traced in distinct though not in discordant ex- 
istence, from the power for whom he acts.” — Symmons's Life of Milton^ 
p. 271. 

It is, in fact, because of the embodiment in the person, of 
the mind and will of the State, and his ability to express 
them, that he is chosen as its representative. What Lewis 
XIV. of France said : “ L’etat, c’est moi,” is true of every 
Secretary of State, and especially true when he is a Web- 
ster or a Milton. The mere fact, then, that John Milton was 
the chosen Secretary of the Presbyterian Parliament, and of 
Oliver Cromwell, is strong presumptive proof that he now 
held the orthodox faith. This, with the spirit of his Letters, 
leaves little doubt on this point. 


Dilemma of Aubrey , Wood, and of all that hold with them 
concerning the Christian Doctrine . 

The works now noticed, it must be remembered, cover a 
period of thirty years — from 1641 to 1671. They appeared 
not all at, or near, the beginning or close of this period, but 
successively throughout its whole length. Only a few years 
came between any two ; so that their testimony is continu- 
ous and unbroken. That Milton’s views of the Son of God 
and the Spirit of God, and other doctrines of revealed re- 
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ligion that might be named, throughout the whole of this 
period, are directly contradictory to those he advocates in 
Christian Doctrine, is as plain as that his words are the true 
expression of his views. This, then, is the dilemma into 
which all fall who hold, with Aubrey and Wood, that Mil- 
ton composed Paradise Lost and Christian Doctrine at or 
near the same time ; or, in fact, that he composed Christian 
Doctrine at any time between 1641 and 1671 ; they make 
him both hold and advocate contradictory opinions concern- 
ing the Son and the Holy Spirit at the same time. Or if 
any hold that Christian Doctrine was later than Paradise 
Regained (1671), as some may, who say it was Milton’s 
latest, or among his latest works, for they dare not be very 
definite on this point, then they maintain that the severely 
logical, profound, and mature Milton changed his opinions 
on these fundamental doctrines during the last two or three 
years of his life ; that, just as this great and good man was 
stepping into the grave, he denied the Son of God, in whom 
he had, all along, so heartily trusted, and the Spirit of God, 
to whom he had so earnestly and reverently prayed. 

A change in Milton’s views of the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, and other kindred doctrines, is too evident to be dis- 
puted. When, setting all historical evidence aside, is it 
most likely this change took place ? In his youth, or man- 
hood and old age ? after 1671, or before 1641 ? when his 
knowledge had grown, and his mind and strength matured, 
and he had had time to search into these transcendently 
great subjects, or when he first began to think and inquire 
concerning them ? 


w Of True Religion , Heresy , Schism , Toleration , etc” 

That Milton did not waver, much less change and deny 
himself, on the fundamental doctrines of the Christian Re- 
ligion, as his knowledge increased, and his mind enlarged 
and matured ; that he continued to hold, as long as life 
lasted, the opinions respecting the Son of God and the Holy 
Spirit found in “ Of Reformation in England, “ Prelatical 
You XVII. No. 65. 4 
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Episcopacy,” 44 Animadversions,” 44 Reasons of Church Gov- 
ernment,” 44 Treatise on Civil Power in Ecclesiastical 
Causes,” 44 Ready and Easy Way,” 44 State Letters,” 44 Para- 
dise Lost,” and 44 Paradise Regained,” we have not only 
these strong presumptive arguments, but more positive 
proof. 

In 1673, the year before his decease, he published the trea- 
tise 44 Of True Religion, Heresy, Schism, Toleration.” This, 
as all acknowledge, is the last work published by John Mil- 
ton. He wrote it, during the last year of his life, for a spe- 
cific purpose, viz. to define what is true religion, what is 
heresy and schism, and who are to be tolerated. Here then, 
if anywhere, we expect to find the real opinions and senti- 
ments of John Milton. Here he defines : 

“ True religion is the true worship and service of God, learned and be- 
lieved from the word of God only.” w No man or angel can know how God 
should be worshipped and served, unless God reveal it ; He hath revealed 
it and taught it us, in the Holy Scriptures, by inspired ministers, and in the 
Gospel by his Son and his Apostles.” — Vol. II. p. 509. 

In ascertaining the sense of scripture, and learning how 
it directs God to be worshipped, he advocates the use of : 

“ All diligence and sincerity of heart, by reading, by learning, by study, 
by prayer for the illumination of the Holy Spirit” — Id. p. 511. 

Twice or thrice he thus speaks of the Holy Spirit, and 
advocates prayer to Him who, in Christian Doctrine, he 
maintains is nothing more than an inferior creature, and not 
worthy to be prayed to. 

Again, in this treatise Milton classes Anabaptists, Arians, 
Arminians, and Socinians together as errorists, and schis- 
matics ; but pleads for their toleration because they profess 
to prove their errors by the word of God. He maintains 
they should be confuted and confounded, not silenced. 
Their errors should be shown by an appeal to the word of 
God, whose authority they profess to reverence, rather than 
by denying them existence, and by persecution. (Id. p. 517, 
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518.) Or, to use his own words in “ Areopagitica,” “ Their 
confuting is the best and surest suppressing.” 

Finally, in this treatise Milton declares of the Trinity in 
scripture; “it is a plain doctrine.” This passage has, indeed, 
been called ambiguous, by no less an authority than Dr. 
Sumner, and quoted by him to prove exactly the opposite of 
what it does really prove. Dr. S. quotes it to prove that 
Milton, in this his last work, rejects the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity as unscriptural. (Prose Works, IV. p. xxxi.) Mitfoid, also, 
quotes a part of the passage, for the same purpose. (Mit- 
ford’s Life of Milton, p. xcix.) We will, therefore, give the 
passage, in its connection, that each may judge for himself. 

Milton, as we have already said, is pleading for toleration 
of all errorists who profess to take the word of God as the 
rule of faith and doctrine. 

u It is a human frailty,” he says, “ to err, and no man is infallible here on 
earth. But so long as all these profess to set the word of God only before 
them, as the rule of faith and obedience ; and use all diligence and sincerity 
of heart, by reading, by learning, by study, by prayer for illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, to understand the rule and obey it, they have done what man 
can do ; God, assuredly, will pardon them, as He did the friends of Job — 
good and pious men, though much mistaken, as there it appears, on some 
points of doctrine. But some will say, With Christians it is otherwise, whom 
God hath promised, by his Spirit, to teach all things. True : all things 
absolutely necessary to salvation ; but the hottest disputes among Protes- 
tants, calmly and charitably inquired into, will be found leas than such : 
The Lutheran holds consubstantiation — an error indeed, but not mortal.” 

Notice that Milton here, and in several sentences follow- 
ing, gives his opinion of the doctrines of the sects he calls 
over, as he says of consubstantiation, the doctrine of the Lu- 
therans : “ an error indeed, but not mortal.” 

“ The Calvinist,” he continues, “ is taxed with predestination, and to 
make God the author of sin ; not with any dishonorable thought of God, but 
it may be over-zealously asserting His absolute power, not without plea of 
Scripture. The Anabaptist is accused of denying infants their right to bap- 
tism ; again, they say, They deny nothing but what the Scripture denies 
them. The Arian and Socinian are charged to dispute against the Trinity. 
They affirm to believe the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, according to Scrip- 
ture and the Apostolic Creed ; as for terms of trinity, triniunity, coessential- 
ity, tripersonality, and the like, they reject them as scholastic notions, not to 
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be found in Scripture, which, by a general Protestant maxim, is plain and 
perspicuous abundantly to explain its own meaning in the properest words 
belonging to so high a matter, and so necessary to be known ; a mystei'y in- 
deed, in their sophistic subtleties , but in Scripture a plain doctrine .” 

What is it, now, that is a mystery in their sophistic sub- 
til ties, but in Scripture a plain doctrine ? Plainly, not “ scho- 
lastic notions,” as Dr. Sumner asserts ; but that to which 
these scholastic notions and terms relate, and try to describe 
— the Trinity. But this interpretation will be made plainer, 
if we read on. 

“ Their other opinions,” he continues, “ are of less moment. They dis- 
pute the satisfaction of Christ, or rather the word 1 satisfaction,' as not 
Scriptural ; but they acknowledge Him both God and their Saviour. The 
Arminian, lastly, is condemned for setting up free will against free grace ; 
but that imputation he disclaims, in all his writings, and grounds himself 
largely upon Scripture only. It cannot be denied that the authors or late 
revivers of all these sects and opinions were learned, worthy, zealous, and 
religious men, as it appears by their lives written, and the same of their 
many eminent and learned followers, perfect and powerful in the Scrip- 
tures, holy and unblamable in their lives; and it cannot be imagined that 
God would desert such painful and zealous laborers in Ilis church, and 
eftentimes great sufferers for their conscience, to damnable errors and a rep- 
robate sense, who had so often implored the assistance of His Spirit ; but 
rather, having made no man infallible, that He hath pardoned their errors, 
and accepts their pious endeavors, sincerely searching all things according 
to the rule of Scripture, with such guidance and direction as they can ob- 
tain of God by prayer. What Protestant, then, who himself maintains the 
same principles, and disavows all implicit faith, would persecute, and not 
rather charitably tolerate, such men as these, unless he mean to abjure the 
principles of his own religion ? If it be asked, How far they should be tole- 
rated ? I answer : Doubtless equally, as being all Protestants ; that is. on all 
occasions to give account of their faith, either by arguing, preaching in their 
several assemblies, public writing, and the freedom of printing.” — Id. p. 511. 

Further quotation or commentary is needless. Notwith- 
standing the assertion of Dr. Sumner, if the passage is taken 
in its connection and scope, there is no ambiguity. It admits 
of no other interpretation than that we have given. Milton 
does mean, in this his last work, to represent the Arian and 
Socinian as sects and errorists, and the doctrine which they 
deny as a plain scriptural doctrine. He pleads, indeed, for 
the toleration of Arians and Socinians, notwithstanding their 
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errors, for he would give error even a “ fair field,” nothing 
doubting that, in the end, truth will be victorious, though 
“ all the winds of false doctrine be let loose upon her.” 

If any doubt yet remain concerning Milton’s intention to 
represent Arians and Socinians. as errorists, and to avow his 
faith in the peculiar doctrine they deny — the doctrine of the 
Trinity, it must be all taken away by another passage, near 
the close of this, his last treatise. The passage has already 
been cited ; but truth and the importance of the subject un- 
der discussion, justify us in bringing it forward again. 
Having quoted 1 Tbess. 5 : 21, M Prove all things ; hold fast 
that which is good,” he inquires : 

“ How shall we prove all things, which includes all opinions, at least, 
founded on Scripture, unless we not only tolerate them, but patiently hear 
them, and seriously read them ? If he who thinks himself in the truth pro- 
fesses to have learnt it, not by implicit faith, but by attentive study of the 
Scriptures and full persuasion of heart ; with what equity can he refuse to 
hear or read him who demonstrates to have gained his knowledge by the 
same way ? Is it a fair course, to assert truth by arrogating to himself the 
only freedom of speech, and stopping the mouths of others equally gifted ? 
This is the direct way to bring in that papistical faith, which we all dis- 
claim. They, i. e. those who refuse toleration, pretend it would unsettle 
the weaker sort; the same groundless fear is pretended by the Romish 
clergy. At least, then, let them have leave to write in Latin, which the 
common people understand not; that what they hold may be discussed 
among the learned only. We suffer the idolatrous books of papists without 
this fear, to be sold and read as common as our own ; why not much rather 
of Anabaptists, Arians, Arminians, and Socinians ? There is no learned 
man but will confess he hath much profited by reading controversies. . . . 
If then it be profitable for him to read, why should it not at least be tolera- 
ble and free for his adversary to write ? In logic they teach that contra- 
ries laid together more evidently appear : it follows, then, that all contro- 
versy being permitted, falsehood will appear more false, and truth more true.” 
— Ll.p. 517. 

The argument here, is plainly this : we suffer papists to 
write and publish. Now if we suffer those that hold the 
greatest error, the Papist, why not those that hold an error, 
indeed, but one less destructive, the Arian and Socinian ? 
Besides, to place their falsehood or error beside the truth, 
will make their falsehood appear more false, and the truth 
more clear. 

4 * 
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Thus the evidence is full and positive that Milton, in this 
his last work, abjures and condemns sects and doctrines 
that he advocates in Christian Doctrine, and died in what 
he so often, in his Letters of State, calls “the ancient,” 
“ the orthodox,” the “ evangelic faith,” viz. that The Father, 
The Son, and The Holy Spirit, are really Divine and co- 
equal persons, constituting “ one Tri- Personal Godhead.” 

Thus it is that John Milton, “ the man to whom God com- 
municated such measures of light and mental energy, that 
his name springs up spontaneously, when we think or would 
speak of the greatness of our nature ; thus he shows us “ in 
what conclusions he rested on that subject, which above all 
others presses upon men of thought and sensibility,” rested, 
“ after a life of extensive and profound research, of mag- 
nanimous efforts for freedom and his country, and of com- 
munion with the most gifted minds of his own and former 
times.” “ His theological opinions were the fruits of pa- 
tient, profound, reverent study of the scriptures. He came 
to them with a 4 mind not narrowed by a technical, profes- 
sional education, but accustomed to broad views, to the 
widest range of thought.’ ” “ He was shackled by no party 

connections. He was warped by no clerical ambition, and 
subdued by no clerical timidity.” He came to his conclu- 
sions respecting the Son of God, the Holy Spirit, and the Trin- 
ity, “ in the fulness of his strength, with free mind, open to 
truth, and with unstained purity of life.” He came to them 
from the very force of conviction, and in direct opposition to 
what he once held and taught; conviction wrought by “pa- 
tient, reverent, and profound study of the word of God.” 
“ And what did this great and good man, whose intellectual 
energy and love of truth has made him a chief benefactor of 
the human mind? what, we ask, did he discover in the 
Scriptures? A triple Divinity ? No.” But that the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, are 44 One Tri-Personal 
Godhead ” and that this doctrine of the “ Trinity is, in Scrip- 
ture, a plain doctrine.” 1 


1 It is due the memory of the late Dr. Channing, to transcribe the remark 
with which he closes his exultation over the discovery he supposed had beeu 
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ARTICLE II. 

CHURCH THEOLOGY AND FREE INQUIRY IN THE TWELFTH 

CENTURY. 

BT BBT. 5BTR BWEBTSKR, D. D., WORCESTER, BASS. 

It is often the fact that the qualities which mark a par- 
ticular period in history are seen vividly portrayed in the 
lives of prominent individuals. The complexion of an age is 
the result of great moral causes, which are working widely 
and effectively upon the public mind. A revolutionary 
idea reaches its dominant energy by slow accretions and by 
a gradual widening of the sphere of its influence. It agi- 
tates many minds. Some men of congenial temperament it 
awakens ; it sets them in motion. At first they are only sub- 
jects of a general movement. They identify themselves 
with it, they go before it, become leaders ; and while they 
themselves are formed by the age, they assume the direction 
and, through the moral and intellectual force which circum- 
stances have imperatively demanded, give the direction to 
the movement upon which they were thrown, and shape it 
after their own pleasure. Cromwell did not originate the 
historic epoch of which he was the life. He was called up 
by the political convulsions which shook Great Britain ; the 
spirit of the times gave the direction to his imperious will, 
till that will seized the reins, and the whole train of events 
followed his resistless dictation. This representation of an 
era in a man, this impression of a man upon his age, so that 
the times produce the individual, and the individual moulds 
the times, is a fact observable in all marked periods. 

made respecting John Milton. “ Our principal object in these remarks,” he 
taj*, “ has been to show, that os far as great names are arguments, the cause 
of Anti-trinitarianism, or of God’s proper unity, is supported by the strongest. 
But we owe it to truth to say, that we put little trust in these fashionable proofs. 
The chief use of great names in religious controversy is, to balance and neutral- 
ise one another, that the unawed and unfettered mind may think and judge with 
a due self-reverence, and with a solemn 6ense of accountableness to God alone. 1 ' 
— Chcumings Works, Vol. L p. 477. 
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It has been often asserted that Abelard and Bernard were 
the representatives of two great conflicting movements of the 
days in which they lived. This is undoubtedly true ; while 
it is also true that neither of them were in such a sense mas- 
ter spirits as to accomplish and settle, for their own age, a 
character which was distinctively their work. Society did 
not, in their lives, reach a crisis. There is no historic epoch 
of which either of them were artificers. Things were in a 
transition state. Intense agitations, bold innovations, rebel- 
lion against authority, were dominant on one side ; and, on 
the other, aspirations and advances, a determined and irre- 
sistible progress towards an ascendency which had been the 
ambition of a previous age, and was the triumph of the next. 
Abelard was the champion of freedom ; Bernard, the cham- 
pion of authority. Neither of them originated the move- 
ments with which they were identified ; neither of them 
lived to see the full development of the ideas and doctrines 
which they advocated. 

After the fall of the old Roman empire, there was no con- 
centration of power like it. It was a mighty shadow in the 
past, the magnificent embodiment of regal supremacy, the 
summit of a dominion upon which the eager eyes of the am- 
bitious potentates were fixed as the model of a kingdom 
which would satisfy their aspirations. It is remarkable that 
the only approach made, by a temporal sovereign, to a cen- 
tralization of power similar to that of Rome under the Cae- 
sars, was the brief empire of Charlemagne. With a com- 
prehensiveness of view rarely surpassed, with an executive 
energy almost ubiquitous he combined, under a vigorous 
rule, the distant and the near, established laws, promoted 
education, refined barbarism, advanced civilization and jus- 
tice, and left a great kingdom, to be dismembered with such 
suddenness, that one almost feels that the life of the empire 
was in him, and its dissolution necessarily involved in his 
death. The two competitors for the sway of universal power 
were the church (through the pontiffs) and the German empire. 
The emperors claimed their right to crown the pope. The 
popes claimed the supremacy over the emperors. For cen- 
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tunes the great collisions in Europe involved this contested 
point. 

Just before the birth of Bernard, a man had died whose 
extraordinary powers and zeal had given vigor and success 
to the orthodox church movement. This man was the monk 
Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory VIL He was identified 
with the struggle of the church to rise to an independence 
of the secular power. Laxity of discipline, corruption of 
morals, the wide disparity between the type of the church in 
the scriptures and the existing church, had excited a strong 
desire for reformation. The more thoughtful among the 
clergy, and all who were inspired with just views of the 
Christian life, were aroused to seek a reformation. The 
line of their effort was in the direction of ecclesiasticism, the 
elevation of the spiritual power of the church, the enforce- 
ment of a more rigid discipline, the exaltation of the papacy 
to a supremacy over the secular power. This was the pecu- 
liar and characteristic church movement of the age, begin- 
ning about the middle of the eleventh century and advanc- 
ing, with decisive steps, till it reached its highest point, 
near the end of the twelfth century. It was this advance of 
the papacy which Bernard promoted with all the zeal, fervor, 
and sanctity of his energetic mind. He was the real pope of 
his active years, reproducing the spirit of Hildebrand, and 
working out, with a temper hardly less firm, and with a 
genius hardly less versatile and comprehensive, the same 
dominant idea. 

The antagonism of new and revolutionary ideas was less 
formidable during the life of Hildebrand than of Bernard. 
Abelard was only six years old when Gregory died, in 1085. 
He was more singularly individual and self-moved than was 
Bernard. The rebellion against authority, into which he 
threw himself, was unorganized. It had broken out fitfully 
It had combined itself with other agitations, and was, there- 
fore, not a well-defined and consolidated movement. It was 
rather one of the unavoidable but impulsive reactions which, 
even in days of the deepest mental subjection, will show 
themselves : the indications of the native freedom which is 
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an inextinguishable element of vigorous thought. The ex- 
clusion of reason from the domain of religious truth is the 
ultimate despotism of authority. The harmonious teach- 
ings of reason and faith lead to the highest attainments in 
divine knowledge. The powerful mind of Augustine had 
seized the scriptural notion of the dependence of intellect 
upon faith, without discarding the offices of reason in the de- 
fence and elucidation of the subject matter of belief. Pre- 
ceding Abelard and contemporary with him till his thirtieth 
year, lived the celebrated Anselm of Canterbury. The 
beauty of his saintly life, and the splendors of his intellect, 
are not altogether obscured by the darkness of the days in 
which he flourished, or the clouds of error which then floated 
in the horizon of thought. With a clearness at that time 
unusual, he imbibed the comprehensive sentiment of Chris- 
tian love as the basis and pervading spirit of the Christian 
life. He was a churchman in the strict sense of that word 
in his age ; but, through the formal in his religion, there ever 
breathed a tone of piety caught only by listening to the in- 
spired voices which speak to all times in the word. He was 
a theologian, indulging a profoundly speculative turn of 
mind, and bringing the acuteness of dialectic skill to the defi- 
nition of the sublimest doctrines of the Christian system. The 
sharpness of his logic left unimpaired the simplicity of his faith 
and the sincerity of his affections. The grandeur of his intellect 
was in harmony with the simplicity of his love. His meditative 
life partook of the sublimity of the scenes amongst which he 
was born. “ Brought up among the mountains,” says an 
accomplished historian, “ he fancied that heaven was above 
their peaks, and that there God sat enthroned, surrounded 
by his court of state.” That such a man as Anselm should 
have received truth in the formal dogmas which tradition 
transmitted, is less remarkable than that any man should 
have imbibed so much of the genuine temper and life of the 
gospel, while involved in the dry husk of conventional sym- 
bols and restricted by the jejune ceremonials of a rigid ex- 
ternal discipline. Notwithstanding his adoption of the Hil- 
debrandian principles of ecclesiasticism, and the full convic- 
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tion with which he defended the Augustinian apothegm : 
“ tides precedit intellectual,” he was nevertheless properly a 
forerunner of Abelard in the application of a keen logic to 
the analysis and defence of truth. He was speculative, dia- 
lectic, and profound, as well as meditative, childlike, and 
emotional. He combined, in his life and writings, the wor- 
thy elements, which were separated in Bernard and Abelard, 
without running into the bigoted though enthusiastic fer- 
vors of the one, or the restless and Quixotic extravagance of 
the other. He united, as far perhaps as was possible at that 
period, a scientific theology with a devout Christianity. 

These preliminary remarks will serve to introduce us, 
more understanding^, into the era in which, principally un- 
der the lead of the two men who have been called its repre- 
sentatives, the conflicting elements of thought came out in 
bold and relentless antagonism. 

Bernard was the son of a respectable knight of Fontaigne 
in Burgundy. He was born in 1091. His mother conse- 
crated him, with his five brothers and a sister, to God, in 
their earliest infancy. Her devout piety gave the direction 
to his life. At the age of twenty-two he became a monk in 
connection with the monastery at Citeaux, and after three 
years residence there, he was made abbot of a new monas- 
tery of the Cistertians, at Clara vallis or Clairvaux. It was 
in connection with this fraternity that his religious character 
was developed, and those displays of intellectual and spirit- 
ual energy were made which gave him an influence so un- 
bounded and a reputation so enduring. 

To the life and labors of a monk he was devoted with all 
his heart. One hardly knows whether most to admire his 
persuasive sincerity, or to be amazed at his intense zeal. 
He subjected himself to the most exhausting discipline, ap- 
plied himself to prayer and study with unsubdued eagerness, 
and submitted, with uncomplaining diligence to a useless 
round of menial services, till he was reduced to a skeleton. 
Bernard’s extraordinary power lay, not in a single endow- 
ment, but in a combination of qualities, which though often 
possessed singly in as great strength, are rarely seen united 
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so auspiciously as in him. There have been ascetics who 
have practised the severities of a torturing humiliation as 
unsparingly as he did ; but they had not the discernment 
which he had to distinguish true humility from the pride 
which wore its semblance. Others have been emaciated as 
he was by a pious abstinence, but few have been recalled to 
the use of food for the sake of an active benevolence. He 
united, as few of the monkish order ever did, a fervid love of 
the church and a burning zeal for the pope, with a genuine 
love of the souls of men, and a desire for the glory of God. 
In his eye a true priest was one who kept back nought for 
himself, of all the wealth that passed through his hands, 
whether it be the dew of heaven from above, or the vows of 
men that are offered unto God ; seeking not the gifts but the 
good of the flock, not his own glory but the glory of God. 
Bernard indulged in all the luxury of contemplation, which 
spreads its charms over mystical piety. At the same time 
he was earnest in an external activity, which not only checked 
the excess of a meditative life, but made him felt throughout 
the one hundred and sixty Cistercian convents, which had 
grown up under his influence, extended his power over 
magistrates and monarchs, and gave him the ascendency in 
the college of the cardinals and in the palace of the Vatican. 
The retirement of the cloister did not dry up those sympa- 
thies which connect us with the masses of men whose hearts 
and natures are like our own. Bernard was a preacher, up- 
on whose burning eloquence the multitudes hung with en- 
thusiastic admiration. The meditations of his leafy bower, 
the favorite place of his retreat, came forth in the overpow- 
ering eloquence which, at once, melted and astonished bis 
hearers. Nothing is more unlike the arid and empty for- 
malism of monkish homilies, than the earnest, devout, and 
affectionate appeals of Bernard. “ Serve God with love,” 
said he to his brethren of Clairvaux, “ with that perfect love 
which casteth out fear, which feels not the burden of the day, 
which counts not the cost of the labor, which works not for 
wages, and yet is the most powerful motive of action. When 
he rose to impassioned eloquence, as in his effort to pro- 
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mote the crusades, his voice, his gesture, his fiery sentences, 
his whole action, were such as to thrill his auditors, subdue 
their wills, break them off from their vices, inspire them with 
loathing of the world, hurry them into the seclusion of 
monachism or into the restless scenes of danger and glory 
opened before them in the Holy Land. And yet while pour- 
ing forth these torrents of passion, and kindling uncontrolla- 
ble emotions of sorirow or zeal in the minds of sensitive or 
enthusiastic thousands, he retained in himself that calmness 
of reason which opposed itself to the wildness of frenzied 
excitement, and plainly declared, that the holy war demanded 
not saintly monks, but soldierly men. These contrasts are 
everywhere visible in the character of Bernard. He was a 
church theologian, a teacher of profound submission to the 
traditional dogmas and authoritative decrees of councils and 
of popes. His idea of the advancement of the church was 
the approach to papal absolutism, the church dominant over 
thrones, the church giving law to the state, the church regu- 
lating war and peace, St. Peter in the Vatican binding and 
loosing all on earth, as well as all in heaven. And yet, with 
a freedom, not of his creed, but of that spiritual understand- 
ing which received a light through the word itself, he declared 
that we must examine what we obey, or the scripture is 
denied, which enjoins to prove all things and hold fast that 
which is good. Bernard was a scholar in the learning of his 
times, a student of the scriptures, a reader in the days when 
learning, which had been buried, was just beginning to 
awake and re-illumine the minds of men, a philosopher on 
the church side; and yet, with a piety not unworthy to be imi- 
tated in a more enlightened age, he said, “ my most sublime 
philosophy is to know Jesus Christ and him crucified.” It is 
remarkable that a mind burdened with the rubbish of tradi- 
tion, tethered by the dicta of ecclesiastic superiors, envel- 
oped in the dreams of hoary superstitions, and impressed 
with a sacred and reverential homage for the church as the 
family of God and the bride of Christ, and of the pope as the 
true vicar of Christ, should still have retained so much of the 
childlike simplicity and affection of a devout believer, so 
Vol. XVII. No. 65. 5 
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much of the benevolence of a disciple, the zeal of an apostle, 
the self-denial of a martyr, and withal that imperious and 
despotic will, by which he made himself the terror of thrones, 
the dictator of councils, the arbiter of disputes, and the real 
power behind the chair of St. Peter. To appeal from Ber- 
nard to Rome, it was said, was to appeal from Bernard to 
himself. Such was the thoughtful, saintly, earnest, and 
zealous man, who stood in the conflicts of this age as the 
champion of orthodoxy, the bulwark of the true faith, to de- 
fend it against the shocks of a proud philosophy, the aggres- 
sions of the spirit of free inquiry, the rising genius of an in- 
cipient democracy, and the reflex influence of that corruption 
which, abhorred by all simple minded Christians, was react- 
ing upon the sacred institution which harbored and appa- 
rently sanctified it. 

No open collision took place between Abelard and Ber- 
nard until the career of the former was nearly finished. He 
was older, by twelve years, than Bernard, and very early ex- 
hibited those traits of character which distinguished him 
through life. By nature bold, self-reliant, and acute, logic 
had for him an invincible charm. He sought disputation 
with the same enthusiastic relish with which a knight of the 
Middle Ages galloped to the tournament. Unlike Bernard, 
he began with philosophy, not with religion. His youth- 
ful impetuosity was neither directed nor chastened by pious 
sentiments and holy aspirations. Conquest was bis motive, 
as truly as it is that of the martial hero ; for he says, him- 
self : “ I preferred the triumph of disputation to the trophies 
of war.” A mind so constituted, as much marked by ag- 
gressiveness as by alertness, ardent for conflict, confident in 
its own strength, and snuffing like the war-horse the scent of 
tumult from afar, could not fail to raise agitation and excite 
attention. His youth was spent in wandering through 
France, challenging disputes and winning laurels in every 
trial of logical skill. His fame as a philosopher may be said 
to have commenced in his twenty-first year. At that time 
he came to Paris, where the celebrated dialectician William 
of Champeaux was then w at the height of his fame.” To 
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the astonishment of the scholars, who were attracted by the 
fame of the rising schools of Paris, Abelard tried his adven- 
turous skill upon William, and was completely successful. 
His fame rose above that of his teacher. His own school, 
after various reverses, drew off all the patronage from that of 
William, and he had the gratification of finding himself the 
popular philosopher in the city where learning was culti- 
vated with so great' assiduity as to make it the central at- 
traction for the scholars of Europe. Such a discipline, and 
a success so inflating, cannot but be esteemed unfavorable 
preparations for the study of theology. This sacred field 
was the arena on which the educated mind of the age was 
displaying its strength. The teacher of the previous period, 
Anselm, had combined a devout spirit with a vigorous spec- 
ulative bent. But Abelard ventured upon theology with all 
the dangerous thirst for power and superiority which his 
early fame had excited in him. He brought to it, not merely 
a freedom from the shackles of authority and an ardent 
longing for investigation, but a pride in the weapons of logi- 
cal warfare, which unavoidably encouraged his imperious 
and overbearing temper. He gave himself up to all the 
startling inquiries which shocked the submissive piety of de- 
vout churchmen. He claimed for philosophy the position of 
the guide to truth. He wrangled and disputed. He bore 
himself haughtily in the presence of his superiors. He gath- 
ered around him multitudes of young men, whose oracle he 
became. His name spread everywhere. The attention of 
men of letters and of theologians, from every quarter, was 
turned to him. His opinions spread. His errors created 
alarm. His impetuosity and zeal, his free inquiry, threaten- 
ed the overthrow of the faith, which Christendom had been 
taught to receive, not as truths to be analyzed and known, 
but believed and obeyed. That so reckless and daring an 
innovator, a man who ventured to assert that if creeds were 
not understood, we might believe error as well as truth ; a 
philosopher who approached the awful doctrine of the Trin- 
ity with the same weapons with which he had refuted the 
nominalism of Roscelinus, and the realism of William of 
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Champeaux ; that a disputant so adroit and unscrupulous, 
and at the same time elated with a succession of triumphs 
and a breadth of fame which gave him adherents even in 
Rome, and in the very college of the cardinals ; that such a 
leader of the restless enemies of the church system should 
have awakened great alarms, and set the adherents of the 
papacy to study their defence, is only reasonable. A pro- 
gress such as Abelard exhibited, rarely goes unchecked. 
The cry of heresy was raised. The ecclesiastical power was 
summoned against him. He was compelled to burn his 
writings and to repeat, before a council, the Athanasian 
creed. 

The fact that Abelard was so vigorously attacked, the 
populace excited against him to such a degree that his life 
was endangered, is significant of the prevailing tone of the 
times. The serious clergy wished a reformation. The Chris- 
tian part of the community were indignant against the cor- 
ruptions of the priesthood and the scandalous immoralities 
of the bishops. But both of these parties only desired such 
a reformation as would leave intact the dogma of traditional 
authority, and the absolute power of the church in all mat- 
ters of faith and practice. While they were outraged by the 
licentiousness of the clergy, they were ready, at any time, to 
go to war for the mischievous doctrine of celibacy. The de- 
gree to which the idea of church purity had gained the 
ascendency over a clean heart, is illustrated in the history of 
Abelard. He had passed through the period of life when 
the passions are most easily excited, without indulging in the 
irregularities which prevailed so frightfully around him, 
especially among ecclesiastics. But when near forty years 
of age, he entered upon that flagitious course of criminal 
gratification, which has made his name more familiar as the 
betrayer of Heloise, than as the champion of free inquiry. 
The fact to be noticed is, that his guilt was no barrier to 
church preferment or to philosophic renown ; while an honor- 
able marriage was the insuperable obstacle to any ecclesias- 
tical advancement. The sin against an atrocious decision 
of council, was more injurious to the prospects of a divine 
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and theologian, than an outrage against the most precious 
rights of our nature, and the most flagrant violation of the 
law of God. But precisely such was the moral tone of the 
age. The most abject licentiousness was more tolerable in 
the church, than an infringement of a single conventional 
dictum of the successors to the apostles. 

It is always cheering to trace the glimpses of right concep- 
tions even in the midst of degradation and error. The move- 
ments of those who were attempting the reformation of the 
clergy and of religious houses, had its origin in a true but 
imperfect conception of the evil and its remedy. *In fact, the 
mistaken remedy was, itself, the most fruitful cause of evil. 
The monastery had grown to be the centre of corruption. 
The introduction of stricter rules was a necessity demanded 
by every conviction of right. But the monastery itself was 
a mistaken contrivance. An imperfect apprehension of a 
religious life, a desire to be separated from the pollutions of 
the world, the constant force which wealth and luxury every- 
where exerted against the cultivation of a life with God, very 
naturally led to the foundation of religious houses. Re- 
cluses, anchorites, and cenobites, the rigid rules of the ear- 
lier monks, all contained in them a true idea, a worthy aspi- 
ration after a greater freedom from worldly pollution, and a 
nearer communion with God. Even celibacy, as the reac- 
tion against licentiousness, was only a bad device erected 
upon a right desire. So strongly had the notion fixed itself, 
that purity was inseparable from celibacy, and that a life of 
seclusion was essential to a life of piety, that the recovery 
from abuses, the purification of the church, and the ascen- 
dency of religion to the great mass of minds, meant nothing 
more than an absolute enforcement of monastic rules, and 
the absolute subjection of the clergy and bishops to the rule 
of the church. The valiant attacks upon false doctrine, the 
exposure of clerical vices, the incensed acclamations of the 
people against the villanies of monks and bishops, all indi- 
cated an existing but imperfect sense of the moral and spir- 
itual diseases which had fastened upon all religious associa- 
dons. The vital currents were not so low but that a health- 
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ful pulsation could now and then be felt, and the warm blush 
of shame would sometimes show itself, even upon livid coun- 
tenances wasting under a spiritual consumption. But while 
the theory involved such monstrous incongruities and false- 
hoods as the church theory did, not even the sanctity and ar- 
dor of Bernard, his breathing piety, his soul-stirring elo- 
quence, his spiritual expositions, and his indomitable zeal, 
could accomplish a reformation. It needed a volcanic agi- 
tation, working upward from a lower stratum than their con- 
victions reached, to throw off the incumbrances and abomi- 
nations which were crushing out the very soul of religion. 

Even Abelard, with all his towering views and undaunted 
courage, did not comprehend the wants of the age. His 
opening career was too intense through the working of a philo- 
sophic pride, to augur either safety for himself or a successful 
revolution. His will was too lofty and arrogant. His aims 
were too selfish and worldly to effect a change in the spirit- 
ual tendencies which were strengthened by men so much 
more deserving of confidence than he was. He himself, 
after his mortification in the exposure of his base betrayal 
of Heloise, fell somewhat into the current of false notions 
prevalent around him, and retired into a desert, where he 
established the monastery, famous under the name of the 
Paraclete ; his own resort for comfort in his calamity, and 
afterwards the asylum and the grave of Heloise. 

His influence here revived. The wilderness was peopled 
by pupils that thronged to hear his discourses. Men of all 
classes subjected themselves to the hardships of the desert 
to enjoy his instructions. The Paraclete was unable to hold 
the votaries of this new monk, or the wilderness to supply 
food sufficient for his admirers. The exercises of the Para- 
clete, it may well be supposed, were unlike those of Clair- 
vaux, Citeaux, or any of the regular monasteries. Disputa- 
tions and discussions, lectures and philosophical specula- 
tions, the analysis and proof of doctrine, daring scrutiny 
into the profound mysteries of religion, occupied the time 
and thought of this community of scholars, rather than of 
religious recluses. 
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The early attacks upon Abelard were as much the fruit 
of jealousy as of zeal for truth. In these Bernard had taken 
no part. His first impressions of him seem to have been 
favorable. But when the intense activity of Abelard and 
his enthusiastic disciples had given so wide a currency to 
his opinions, and made his fame conterminous with the 
limits of Christendom, the more zealous defenders of the 
church system were alarmed. Bernard was exhorted to 
forego all ties of friendship for the cause of religion, and to 
part with Abelard though he were “ a foot, a hand, or an 
eye.” He devoted himself to an examination of the dan- 
gerous opinions, and sought a private conference with Abe- 
lard, in the hope that by personal appeals, and a faithful 
exposure of his errors, he might persuade him to rectify 
them. This praiseworthy and admirable measure was un- 
successful. Bernard then visited Abelard again, in con- 
formity with the rule laid down by Christ, taking with him 
two or more others, and in their presence resumed the effort, 
but still without success. He then entered openly upon 
public measures to arrest the influence of the novelties and 
heresies, which were so rapidly corrupting the young and 
ardent. 

It would extend these remarks too far to attempt even a 
condensed view of the separate doctrines upon which Abe- 
lard expressed opinions, or tried the power of his keen specu- 
lation. It will be only possible to exhibit the ground of the 
antagonism, and the opposite tendencies which brought 
these two great minds into conflict. It has already been 
mentioned, that in Bernard and Abelard were separated 
those peculiar movements which coalesced in the devout 
but intellectual Anselm. He had that calmness of tempera- 
ment with the clearness of discernment which enabled him 
to cultivate a spiritual life, and a humble practical fai.h, 
while he studied profoundly, thought accurately, analyzed 
philosophically, and applied to the truths of religion all the 
known helps of science. The misfortune of Abelard was, 
that his ardor of inquiry was not kept in submission to the 
humble spirit of a subdued piety. The misfortune of Ber- 
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nard was, that his reverence for the church was so great that 
he lost sight of the fact that there was, below the basis of 
the church system, a deeper foundation of truth in the word 
of God, by which all dogmas and decrees of the church were 
to be rationally tested. His idea of the Christian life was 
mystical. Looking with a devout spirit upon the sublime 
truths of the gospel, he conceived that we could only reach 
an apprehension of them by a spiritual elevation, leaving 
behind what is human and assimilating to the heavenly. 
He could not look upon progress in the religious life as a 
work of intellectual development or culture. With him the 
highest religion was not an application of the plain teachings 
of the word of God to the duties which grow out of our 
relations to men like ourselves, and to God who is infinitely 
above us, so that Christianity would elevate man in the 
social sphere, enlarge and purify his activity while it culti- 
vated feelings of reverence, submission and love towards 
God, by which he would be prepared for the divine presence. 
It was rather a separation from the human, rising above 
earthly relations and ideas, and in a contemplative and 
devout frame, as if by an inspiration, reaching an intimate 
communion with God. Thus he himself says : u The great- 
est man is he, who despising the use of things of sense, so 
far as human frailty may be permitted to do so, not by a 
slowly ascending progress, but by a sudden spring is some- 
times wont to reach those lofty heights.” The highest, he 
taught, was attained by prayer and purity of heart, after the 
preparation of a worthy life. He did not wholly deny the 
value of knowledge, nor its power to minister to our happi- 
ness ; but always made it subservient to faith. He not only 
took the Augustinian ground, that spiritual knowledge was 
not like other objects of knowledge, to be sought by the un- 
aided understanding, a moral preparation being necessary, 
but maintained that faith reposed on authority, possessing 
the truth enveloped and hid under a veil. Intellectual appre- 
hension possessed it unveiled and revealed. Hence it was 
his life’s work to receive, and then by contemplation and 
after study to realize the power of truth in his own soul. 
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With such a mind, deeply read, long disciplined in his 
own method of prayer and contemplation, Bernard shrunk 
from a dispute with Abelard. His philosophical notions 
bore to the saintly champion of the church the hue of im- 
piety. It was sacrilegious to bring out the pearls of the 
sanctuary from the Holy of Holies, where the piety of the 
church had enshrined them for ages, and expose them to the 
rough feet of unbelieving swine. Abelard’s errors should be 
condemned, not confuted. It was the sacred duty of the 
bishop to convict the heretic, by comparing his innovations 
and subtleties with the standards. For, as the truth was 
already settled, discussion was out of place; comparison 
with the church doctrines, and the exposure of the variations, 
were all that was necessary. The refusal of Bernard to dis- 
cuss the points of difference tended to inflame the pride, not 
only of Abelard’s disciples, but his own also. The charm of 
his life was the spirit of free inquiry. He had been the 
defender of the old philosophers, as men who had been 
endowed by God with a discernment of the true and the 
good. He had claimed for them a close affinity with the 
followers of Christ, who were the true philosophers. He 
was admired for his bold attempts to define knowledge. 
His pupils boasted that he had cleared all the great truths 
of theology of their incomprehensibleness, and reduced 
them to the sphere of human intelligence; and, although 
they greatly exaggerated the pretensions of their master, yet 
it was true that, in his speculation, as separated from practi- 
cal religion, his purpose was to establish a belief in the truth 
upon the basis of reason. He would prove the doctrines of 
the Bible in a way that the sceptics who discarded inspira- 
tion would be compelled to believe them. He put human 
power first, and, after its work, came the blessing of God 
bestowing the unattainable knowledge. Paul knew more 
than Peter, because of his higher intellectual discipline, and 
not from his more adequate inspiration. He strove to make 
even the Trinity consistent with reason, while it was not 
inconsistent with revelation. Notwithstanding the abso- 
lute agreement of these two men, in much which enters into 
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the essentials of a religious life, and in much which com- 
prises the object matter of faith, it was morally impossible 
that they should not be irreconcilably hostile. Their modes 
of thought and their religious bent were so opposite, that a 
discussion was not to be expected. While both would have 
admitted the validity of the scriptures, they differed so 
widely in the use to be made of them, and in the tests of 
truth that no reasonable hope could be entertained of har- 
monizing with each other, or of convincing each other. 

Bernard realized the difficulty, but it was soon apparent 
that his refusal to meet the advocate of free discussion was 
trumpeted abroad as a triumph. Abelard gained wider 
fame than ever. Bernard was compelled to meet his ad- 
versary. But he says he went to the assembly unprepared, 
mindful of the words of scripture: “Do not premeditate 
how you shall answer ; for it shall be given you, in that same 
hour, what ye shail say ; ” and of that other : “ The Lord is 
my helper ; whom, then, shall I fear.” 

The meeting at Sens, where the synod was at first called, 
was attended by the king, surrounded by eminent prelates 
and abbots. A great multitude were gathered. The adhe- 
rents of Abelard were there in great numbers, anxious for the 
victory of philosophy. The occasion called up learned men, 
from all parts of France. Bernard was there ; but he was 
there unchanged in all his views of conducting the contro- 
versy. Nothing can more vividly illustrate the two men, 
than the scene here presented : Abelard, after all his con- 
flicts, defeats, persecutions, submissions, already past the 
vigor of manhood, stood ready and anxious to do battle with 
the oracle and renowned leader of his opponents. His most 
cherished desire would have been gratified in the use of his 
keen dialectics upon the fixed and unquestioned traditional 
belief of his opponent. But Bernard had no intention of argu- 
ing. He was not there to do the profane work of subjecting 
absolute truth, settled and established, and which every pi- 
ous mind should humbly accept without investigation, to the 
rude shocks of a logical disputation. His only preparation 
was a selection of Abelard’s errors. His only method of con- 
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fating him, an appeal to the standards and the Fathers. 
Here the two currents met ; or rather, here the church party, 
with the inflexible tenacity of purpose which the whole eccle- 
siastical power of the church, as well as the spirit of piety, 
sustained, presented the old stone-work and solid masonry 
which ages had slowly built up, to the flowing torrent which 
beat furiously, but harmlessly upon its massive abutments. 
Authority stood motionless in the front of the daring spirit 
of free inquiry. 

Such a method was hopeless to Abelard. He found that 
all that was expected of him was to make such acknowledg- 
ment of his opinions as would authorize his condemnation 
as a heretic. The matter terminated in an appeal to Rome. 
The appeal was made by Abelard, with great confidence. 
Not only had his fame reached the imperial city, and the 
boldness of his philosophy, the power of his writings, and the 
lofty spirit of free inquiry won for him both a name and 
friends there, but he had also been felt, in this centre of 
Christendom, through the remarkable movements of one of 
his disciples. Arnold of Brescia had been kindled to a high 
enthusiasm amongst the thousands of ardent young men 
who listened to the inspiring words of Abelard. With a soul 
as intrepid, a zeal as intense, and an eloquence more impas- 
sioned than that of his master, he identified himself with the 
conflicts which were engaging all the active minds of Europe. 
His views were neither in harmony with those of Bernard, 
nor of his teacher. The current in which his impetuous en- 
ergies ran, was directed against the church, but not against 
its doctrines. His burning indignation against abuses spent 
itself, not in erecting a purer organization upon the basis of 
the church system. He concentrated his attacks upon the 
secularities of the church. He was at the very opposite pole 
from Hildebrand, and so at the farthest remove from Ber- 
nard. He profoundly reverenced the church doctrine, and so 
did not harmonize with the reformatory purposes of Abelard. 
At the same time he was identified with the spirit which 
sought to reclaim the church from its worldliness, its licen- 
tiousness, its deep and shameful immoralities. But his idea 
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embraced a thoroughly renovated church organization — an 
entire renouncement of all secular jurisdiction, the absolute 
poverty of bishops, priests, and monks ; in short, a church di- 
vested of all power, authority, and worldly position, and 
purely spiritual in its offices and dignities. This orthodox 
zeal for church reformation was allied with a patriotism as 
pure and, in that age, as impracticable. He aimed at the 
overthrow of all despotism in government, the whole fabric 
of feudal tyranny, and the narrow usurpations of aristocratic 
oligarchies. Arnold was a theoretic republican, launched 
upon the world at a period when power had long for- 
saken the people, and the supremacy of the pontificate was 
rapidly becoming the supremacy of the throne. Arnold was 
a practical man, boldly eloquent, impassioned, persuasive — 
the demagogue of his era. His appeals to the multitudes 
were effective. His revival of the old Roman spirit, which 
had for centuries been sleeping amid the tombs of the Caesars, 
gave him currency even at Rome. Where he was felt, the 
hierarchy trembled. Where his doctrines produced effects, 
the enthusiasm for liberty was quickened, and its friends 
were encouraged. It was perhaps more directly through 
Arnold, than in any other way, that Abelard was known at 
Rome. Led by his natural, but somewhat exaggerated, con- 
fidence in the position and influence of Arnold, he entertained 
a strong hope that his hearing before the pontiff would result 
in his favor. But in this he was disappointed. He did not 
carefully measure the subtle influence of Bernard, not less the 
enemy of Arnold than of himself. All the energy of Bernard 
was aroused to shield the church against the popular vio- 
lence to which it was exposed through the attractive elo- 
quence and impassioned appeals of Arnold, and the presump- 
tuous logic of the arrogant philosopher. He not only sent a 
partial account of the council to the pope, but wrote a pri- 
vate letter, filled with that pathetic argument in which he 
was preeminent, piously exhorting his supremacy to put a 
stop to these dangers, which threatened the holy church, and 
to silence the profane tongues which were filling the world 
with heresy and discord. With a boldness singularly indic- 
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ative of consciousness of his own power, he not only inveighs 
against the condemned opinions, in unmeasured invective, 
but urges, and almost commands, the pope to proceed, im- 
mediately, to pronounce sentence against the heretic. 44 For 
what has God raised thee up,” he inquires of Innocent, 
44 lowly as thou wert in thine own eyes, and placed thee above 
kings and nations ; not that thou shouldest destroy, but that 
thou shouldest build up the faith. God has stirred up the 
fury of the schismatics, that thou mightest have the glory of 
crushing it. This only was wanting to make thee equal to 
the glory of thy predecessors — the condemnation of a 
heresy.” 

A second epistle, in the same strain of emphatic authority 
and urgency, followed. The pope knew his dependence up- 
on Bernard. He owed to him his own elevation to the pon- 
tificate, and dared not resist him. 

Thus without a bearing, upon the representations of his 
bitter enemies, Abelard was condemned by the pope. 41 The 
decree of Innocent reproved all public disputations on the 
mysteries of religion. Abelard was condemned to silence ; 
his disciples, to excommunication.” 

Bernard was not satisfied. He still urged upon the pope 
further restrictions : He demanded that Abelard and Ar- 
nold should be put in safe custody, and their books burned. 
It was ordered that the books which contained their heresies 
should be publicly cast into the fire, and the 44 two heresiarchs 
imprisoned in some religious house.” This sentence was 
eagerly spread abroad by Bernard. Arnold found refuge with 
a legate, afterwards a pope. Bernard still pursued him. He 
took refuge in Zurich ; and the Waldenses still revere his 
memory, while they are reaping the fruits of those germs 
which he set in an ungenial soil, but which afterwards 
sprung up in a luxurious growth of free principles, in a land 
singularly blessed in escaping both spiritual and temporal 
despotism. 

Abelard found an asylum at Clugny, where Peter the Ven- 
erable cherished him with all the tenderness of a father and 
all the assiduity of a brother. In this retreat he spent two 
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years, occupied in pious studies, devout meditations, and 
humble religious acts. As life wore out, his fiery temper 
was chastened, his lofty spirit was humbled, his restless zeal 
gave place to quietness and submission. “ I never saw his 
equal,” says the Venerable Peter, “ for humility of manners 
and habits. He allowed no moment to escape unoccupied in 
prayer, reading, writing, working, or dictation.” The heavenly 
visitor surprised him in the midst of these holy works. He 
died, at the age of sixty-three, at Chalons, on the Saone, 
whither he had been taken for the benefit of his declining 
health ; and his body was deposited in the tomb of the Para- 
clete, where Heloise continued, for twenty-one years, to 
mourn for him, and then rested by his side. 

Bernard closed his memorable and active life in 1153, 
eleven years afterwards, at Claravallis, the beloved retreat 
which will ever be associated with his name and form. 

Two such men cannot fulfil their earthly career without 
leaving impressions upon the minds with which they con- 
versed, and the current of events in which they were actors. 
The thoughts which occupied them are living thoughts, 
which survive the generations and the ages which were 
engrossed by them. Not only the wisdom but the errors 
of such men are instructive. We learn from their worthy 
example, and not less perhaps from their unworthy mistakes. 
They were both great men, entitled to the gratitude and ad- 
miration of posterity. The faults of each were as prominent 
as their excellences were conspicuous. We admire the 
devotion, the humility, the earnest religious affection of 
Bernard. We deplore that reverence which was soiled by 
superstition, and that intemperate zeal which blighted the 
fair blossoms of charity. In Abelard we are attracted by 
the nobleness and independence, which, in its aims at truth, 
could close its eye to all the frowns of power and the 
authority of proscription. At the same time, we lament a 
recklessness and impetuosity of bearing, an arrogant and 
vaunting tone of superiority, which savors more of personal 
pride and ambition, than of the dispassionate temper of 
thoughtful philosophy. The practical religion of Bernard 
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was better than his creed. The uprightness and manliness, 
with which Abelard sought the promotion of a sound mo- 
rality and a pure life, recommend him more than the severity 
of his logic. Both of these men had noble objects in view. 
They labored, one for the exaltation and greater power of 
the chmrcb, as the organ of religion and its earthly temple; 
the other for the freer scope and more intelligent conception 
of the truth, as the ground of all that is ennobling in life 
and hopeful for salvation. In their methods both were 
defective. The saintly monk, conscious of his power, used 
every available art to crush an adversary, with the seeming 
belief that the safety of the church justified the unscrupu- 
lousness of means. The philosopher, elated by his successes 
and proud of his artillery, was ardent for victory with an 
ambition which overlooked the triumphs of truth in a per- 
sonal achievement. Both possessed a piety tinctured with 
the vices and misconceptions of the age in which they lived. 
Bernard had the advantage. His lot was cast in harmony 
with the great movement of the day. It was easy to be self- 
consistent Abelard was an innovator. His work was 
partly destructive. He wrangled in the midst of the transi- 
tions of thought and the emancipations of belief. It was 
hard to hold an even course. His later years are more in 
contrast with his life than are those of Bernard. His pre- 
vious humiliations and concessions were brief, and soon 
retracted. The last quiet into which his restless spirit was 
brought, as it is given to us by his partial biographer, looks 
more like the serenity of a soul preparing for heaven. Ber- 
nard, just before his death, dictated these words: M Pray to 
the Saviour who willeth not the death of a sinner, that he 
delay not my departure, and yet that he will be pleased to 
guanl it; support him who hath no merits of his own by 
your prayers, that the adversary of our salvation may not 
find any place open to his attacks.” u Thus,” says Luther, 
“died Bernard, a man so godly, so holy, and so chaste, that 
he is to be commended and preferred before all the Fathers. 
He being grievously sick, and having no hope of life, put 
not his trust in his single life, wherein he had yet lived most 
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chastely; not in his good works and deeds of charity, 
whereof he had done many ; but removing them far out of 
his sight, and receiving the benefit of Christ by faith, he said, 
I have lived wickedly, but thou Lord Jesus dost possess the 
kingdom of heaven by double right; first, because thou art 
the Son of God ; secondly, because thou hast purchased it 
by thy death and passiop. The first thou keepest for thy- 
self, as thy birth-right ; the second, thou givest me, not by 
the right of my works, but by the right of grace. He set not 
against the wrath of God his own monkery nor his angelical 
life, but he took of that one thing which was necessary, and 
so was saved.” 


ARTICLE III. 

LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT ADJUSTED. 

BT REV. I#. P. HICK. OK, D. D., UNION COLLEGE. 

How may we attain the thought of a being who is per- 
sonal, creative, and at the same time infinite and absolute? 
This general question, in some way, underlies all the specu- 
lations which, through varied processes, eventuate in theism, 
pantheism, atheism, and universal scepticism. Its compre- 
hensiveness and complication of difficulties can be appre- 
ciated only after long and patient toiling for a solution. From 
the first dawnings of philosophical thought, it has engaged 
and exhausted the powers of the human mind more than any 
or perhaps all other speculative inquiries, with which phi- 
losophy has been conversant. The position thus attained 
enables us, now, to look back upon the track gone over, and 
forward in the sure direction, to a satisfactory answer. The 
impassable limits, which have hitherto seemed to lie directly 
across the path, will be found in truth to be only guiding and 
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conservative lines on each hand, with the open way, between, 
to the recognition of a personal and absolute Deity, without 
hesitation or contradiction. It is practicable accurately to 
adjust the limits of religious thought. 

In the compass which may be allowed to this Article, an 
outline of the subject with little detail is all that can be at> 
tempted ; yet will care be taken to make the investigation 
clear and plain. The general method needs first to attain 
the present state of speculation on this question, and then 
to indicate the steps yet to be taken for a full solution. 

Two prominent names may be used as the representatives 
of the present aspect of the discussion, viz. Sir William Ham- 
ilton, whose views may be found by our readers in the edi- 
tion of his Works edited by O. W. Wight : Philosophy of the 
Conditioned ; and Henry Longuevillc Mansell, B. D., in his 
Bampton Lectures : Limits of Religious Thought. 

Hamilton gives the distinction between the infinite and 
the absolute, by calling the first “the unconditionally un- 
limited,” meaning that which is beyond all limits, and a the 
unconditionally limited,” meaning a* whole beyond all con- 
ditions. When then, from any point, we seek the immensity 
of space on all sides ; or from any instant, the eternity of 
time up and down its successions, we are in pursuit of the 
infinite ; when we take the immensity of space or the eter- 
nity of time as each a concrete whole, we assume to have 
the absolute. 80 , also, with the changing phenomena of na- 
ture : as we go up the series for its origin, we are in search 
of the infinite ; and as we take the whole in one, we assume 
the absolute. To follow events, through all causes, up to a 
First Cause, and find the many in the One, is a search for 
the infinite ; and to take any cause to be the first, as already 
possessing the many in the one, is an assumption of the ab« 
solute. In opposition to both the infinite and the absolute, 
stands “ the conditionally limited,” meaning that which is 
limited by, and related to, something other than it, and which 
is to be known as “ the conditioned.” 

Hamilton still further teaches, that thinking is possible 
only by distinguishing one from others, and which is a eon- 
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ditioning of that thing by limits or relations ; and thus u to 
think is to condition.” We can think nothing, and there- 
fore can know nothing, which is not limited or related ; and 
therefore the infinite and the absolute must lie beyond the 
laws of thought and knowledge. They are, each, one and 
simple, viz. a whole beyond limits, or a whole including all 
limits ; and there is nothing, besides itself, to limit either, or 
to stand in any relation to it. The conditioned is, therefore, 
the only field for thinking and knowing; while a philosophy 
of the unconditioned is impossible. The infinite and the ab- 
solute are negations, conceived only by thinking away and 
abstracting the very conditions by which thought must itself 
be realized. They are “ the negatives of the conceivable it- 
self.” 

Mansel is a disciple of Hamilton, and has availed himself 
of the acute analyses of the master, yet applying the laws 
which limit thought after his own independent manner. 
This is to take the infinite and the absolute and subject them 
to the processes of logical thought, and run them out to the 
contradictions and absurdities which necessarily follow. 

His starting-point is with the true conception of God as 
necessarily including First Cause, the Absolute and the 
Infinite. As First Cause, he produces all things and is pro- 
duced of none. As Absolute, he has existence in himself, 
without any necessary relation to another. As Infinite, he 
is beyond all limits, and can receive no additions. He 
then logically and very abundantly shows that these cannot 
meet in one and the same being, nor that the being can be a 
person, or a creator, without the most insoluble contradic- 
tions and intrinsic absurdities. 

A first cause cannot be absolute, for it cannot be cause ex- 
cept in relation to its effects ; whereas, the absolute must be 
without relations. If it be assumed that the absolute exists 
first as absolute, and afterwards becomes cause ; then cot^ld 
the being not have been infinite ; for he becomes other than 
he was, and has passed out of his former limits. But sup- 
pose the absolute to be cause: then must the cause be freed 
from all necessity ; for a necessary cause can be neither in- 
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finite nor absolute. The cause must then be voluntary, and 
volition must have consciousness. But consciousness can 
be only of the relative as subject and object ; and any as- 
sumed identification of subject and object, in an absolute, 
would throw the absolute beyond consciousness, without 
volition, and under necessity, and so neither the infinite nor 
the absolute. We have then, in his own words, the inex- 
tricable dilemma : “ the absolute cannot be conceived as 
conscious, neither can it be conceived as unconscious ; it 
cannot be conceived as complex, neither can it be conceived 
as simple ; it cannot be conceived by difference, neither can 
it be conceived by the absence of difference ; it cannot be 
identified with the universe, neither can it be distinguished 
from it. The one and the many, regarded as the beginning 
of existence, are thus, alike, incomprehensible.” — Bampton 
Lectures, p. 79. 

Suppose the absolute to be, it cannot become cause ; for 
causal action, voluntary or necessitated, must be either a 
higher or inferior state than quiescence, and the absolute has 
gone into a state of more or less comparative perfection, and 
so not the absolute. Again, the relative cannot come in- 
to being; for, if distinct from the absolute, it comes from a 
non-existence, and the thought is self-contradictory ; and if 
we say it is the same as the absolute, then has not the rela- 
tive been yet generated, and creation is simply the absolute 
still, only in another mode. He says : w The whole of this 
web of contradictions (and it might be extended, if neces- 
sary, to a far greater length) is woven from one original 
warp and woof, namely, the impossibility of conceiving the 
coexistence of the infinite and the finite; and the cognate 
impossibility of conceiving a first commencement of phe- 
nomena, or the absolute giving birth to the relative. The 
laws of thought appear to admit of no possible escape from 
the meshes in which thought is entangled, save by destroy- 
ing one or the other of the cords of which they are com- 
posed.” — Bampton Lectures, p. 81. 

Then, on “ the opposite side,” in reference to the mental 
laws under which they are formed, it is argued that con- 
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seiousness implies distinction , and this implies limitation; 
the infinite, therefore, cannot come into consciousness ex- 
cept as a self-contradiction. Consciousness, also, implies 
relation; the absolute, then, cannot come as relative object 
to the subject of consciousness, without self-contradiction. 
Consciousness, also, is subject to laws of time> as successive 
and continuous. But what succeeds another must be finite; 
and what is continuous must be made up of parts, and grow 
in completeness with the addition of each, and be never the- 
infinite. So the first act of the first cause, as creative, would 
be the first point of temporal succession, and there must 
then be a consciousness of a phenomenon in time and a cause 
out of time, and thus a consciousness at once out of time 
and in time. Myself and my thought must be limited and 
related, each by and to each ; and thus, as limited and re- 
lated, personality cannot become either infinite or absolute 
in a consciousness, without direct absurdity. 

Thus, in the negations of Hamilton and the self-contra- 
dictions of Mansel, all thought and knowledge of God a9 
infinite and absolute, as personal and creative, become 
utterly empty and vain, and we can help ourselves in our 
religious wants and experience in no way by any processes 
of logical thinking. But inasmuch as the logical intellect 
runs itself into no contradictions in thinking within the 
province of the finite and the relative, and only attains these 
empty negations and absurdities when passing over into the 
region of the unconditioned, we are hence to learn that the 
limits of human thought are fixed between the conditioned 
and the unconditioned, the natural and the supernatural, 
and that we can think and know truly and validly on this 
side, but are scourged with doubts and delusions whenever 
we set our foot upon the other side. Within the limit, the 
human intellect is strong and sure ; it was designed to work 
only here ; to operate practically, not speculatively ; and is 
only weak and deceptive in transgressing its laws. Thought 
is only for the phenomenal ; we must rely on something else 
for the unseen and immortal. And as religion, both in its 
object of worship and its end of hope, has its relevancy 
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mainly to the unseen world, so thought is specially limited 
in the truths of religion, and we are to renounce the use of 
reason here and substitute faith. “ In this impotence of 
reason we are compelled to take refuge in faith, and to be- 
lieve that an Infinite Being exists though we know not how, 
and that he is the same with that Being who is made known 
in consciousness as our sustainer and law-giver.” — Bamp- 
ton Lectures, p. 127. 

It becomes thus a momentous, a vital question for hu- 
manity : How shall we find a warrant, in the negations of 
thought and the self-contradictions of knowledge, that this 
faith can save us? Nothing can now be of so much impor- 
tance as an assurance, from some quarter, for the validity of 
this ground of faith. We need to look carefully to itself 
and its entire connections to see how firm a resting-place it 
may afford. Hamilton finds his ground for faith in one 
way, and Mansel in another; we shall need to give to each 
a separate examination. 

We will first examine this ground for faith as laid for us 
by Hamilton. His analytical result, that both the infinite 
and the absolute are beyond the reach of the logical under- 
standing, is doubtless correct, and a very important attain- 
ment. Neither can be presented in logical thought except 
by thinking away all limits and relations, and that must 
leave only a negation in the consciousness, for the elements 
of an object of thought are thereby taken away. We may 
as well attempt to think a figure bounded by two straight 
lines, or a cause acting upon nothing that shall condition 
the effect. If t here is no other intellectual function, we have 
nothing else but to make the most of faith. Hamilton does 
this in his way thus : 

The infinite and the absolute are both in themselves single 
and simple, and thus are each inconceivable, but they are 
distinguished each from each, and therefore nothing hinders 
from thinking that one*of them may be in the non-being of 
the other. Yea, not only may be, but, from their mutual 
repugnance and opposition, one must be in the absence of 
the other. Space and time must each possess either infinite 
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immensity, or absolute totality ; and nature, also, must be 
an endless series, or an entire universe. From the logical 
law of contradiction or excluded middle, that of two oppo- 
sites only one can be, and that one must be and no third 
thing can come between, it follows, that either an infinite or 
an absolute being is logically necessary. “ Tne mind is not 
represented as conceiving two propositions subversive of 
each other to be equally possible ; but only as unable to 
understand as possible either of two extremes, one of which, 
however, on the ground of their mutual repugnance, it is 
compelled to recognize as true.” — Wight’s Hamilton, p. 457. 
In this way reason is assumed to be w weak but not deceit- 
ful;” and, while we cannot, trust in its direct action to secure 
any object for our knowledge, he would have us trust in this 
principle of logical contradiction to secure an object for our 
faith. M We are thus taught the salutary lesson,” he con- 
tinues, “ that the capacity of thought is not to be constituted 
into the measure of existence ; and are warned from recog* 
nizing the domain of our knowledge as necessarily coexten- 
sive with the horizon of our faith. And by a wonderful 
revelation, we are thus, in the very consciousness of our ina- 
bility to conceive aught above the relative and the finite, 
inspired with a belief in the existence of something uncon- 
ditioned beyond the sphere of all comprehensible reality.” 
We in this are furnished with a basis for a belief that God 
is, though we can have no thought what he is. 

Hamilton supposes that he has herein solved the difficul- 
ties presented in the. antinomies of Kant, of whom he says 
that “ he endeavored to evince that pure reason, that intelli- 
gence is naturally, is necessarily, repugnant with itself, and 
that speculation ends in a series of insoluble antilogies. In 
its highest potence, in its very essence, thought is thus 
infected with contradiction, and the worst and most pervad- 
ing scepticism is the melancholy result.” And then of him- 
self he says : “ If I have done anything meritorious in phi- 
losophy, it is in the attempt to explain the phenomena of 
these contradictions ; in showing that they arise only when 
intelligence transcends the limits to which its legitimate 
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exercise is restricted.” — Hamilton’s Lectures, Appendix, p. 
647. 

Now that this can give no secure warrant for faith is evi- 
dent as follows : 1. The faith is made to rest on a process 
of thought which is as truly beyond its law as that of the 
knowledge which has been rejected. We can think and 
know within the limits of the conditioned, and the process 
will be neither “ fallible nor mendacious but contradictions 
and absurdities, and thus a negation of all object, come when 
thought transcends the conditioned. And yet this whole 
work of laying a basis for faith is a logical process which is 
made to go on and complete itself in a conclusion beyond 
the legitimate boundary, and quite over within the region of 
the unconditioned. We are warned not to trust the logical 
thought for our knowledge, but we put our faith upon the 
logical thought that can appear nowhere else except in this 
same delusive region. If the logical process is not valid for 
attaining either the infinite or the absolute, because carried 
on beyond the region of the conditioned, then surely that 
process which must take them as given, and apply the logi- 
cal law of contradiction to them, must still more transcend 
the safe limit. 

2. The infinite and the absolute are mere negatives of 
thought, and yet they are to be taken as positive realities in 
our faith. If we could legitimately take and safely rely 
upon the logical process of the excluded middle, in this 
region of the unconditioned, we could only embrace one of 
them in our conclusion as a self-contradictory negative. 
The infinite and the absolute are possible in our thought 
only as such negations, and the exclusion of either by the 
logical law can only leave the other for our faith such as it 
was in our thought, and thus our faith can embrace nothing 
other than such an absurd and empty Deity. But no man’s 
faith can be satisfied in such an object any more than his 
knowledge could before have been. And elsewhere Hamil- 
ton shows that he supposes the faith should embrace more, 
for he says : “ We are unable to think the divine attributes 
as in themselves they are; we cannot think God without 
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impiety unless we also implicitly confess our impotence to 
think him worthily, and if we should assert that God is as 
we think or can affirm him to be, we actually blaspheme.” — 
Hamilton’s Lectures, Appendix, p. 692. The logic on which 
faith rests can give only a negative, but quite inconsequently 
the faith assumes a positive. 

3. If a ground were in this given that could sustain a 
positive existence, still that existing being could not be a 
God both infinite and absolute. The logical law of contra- 
diction can, at the best, only give one, and must exclude the 
other. But can any man’s faith stop short with one to the 
exclusion of the other? Is it not necessary that we believe 
God to be both without beginning of days and that he 
inhabiteth eternity ? that he is unbounded fulness, and that 
also he filleth immensity? If so, the ground is utterly 
unsatisfactory; it only can sustain one, and cannot at all 
indicate which one, while our faith needs both. 

The basis for faith is then just as unsound as it would be 
for our knowledge, and in what it is assumed to sustain we 
can find only half we want. In taking for faith either the 
infinite or the absolute, we transgress the legitimate limits 
of thought, and then in taking both the infinite and absolute, 
we annihilate the law of contradiction, which gave the only 
ground on which we could take either. Surely the human 
intellect is not here, as Hamilton has assumed, merely weak ; 
it is, as Kant found and affirmed, wholly self-repugnant 
The only result which Hamilton’s analysis can reach is, 
that the logical faculty he uses can do nothing with the 
problems of the infinite and the absolute. It runs them both 
into contradictions and negations, and can as little supply a 
ground for faith as for knowledge. In the very act of faith 
there is the contradiction to logical thought It becomes 
not merely a trusting beyond thought, but directly against 
thought; not a faith that God is, while unable to think how 
he is ; but a faith that he is, while neither the thought nor 
the faith can take him as any other than the absurdity of a 
self-contradictory negation. We must, on this ground, not 
merely erect our altars to the Unknown God, but to a God, 
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the knowledge of whom and the faith in whom must alike 
be self-repugnant. 

We will next examine the ground of faith, as understood 
by Mansel. His elaborate exhibitions of the contradictions 
and absurdities to which a logical process must run in at- 
tempting to reach the infinite or the absolute, and especially 
in applying these to God as First Cause, a personal Cre- 
ator and moral Governor, are both conclusive and important 
But his assumption that in this the human intellect is impo- 
tent and limited only, and not also deceptive, is, like Hamil- 
ton before him, a mistake, if only the logical process is ap- 
prehended, and from which much evil follows. This logical 
process, alone, can in no way free itself from these absurdi- 
ties ; and then the support to faith, wherever placed, must 
itself necessarily encounter all the danger from such proved 
and admitted contradictions. We must be able to correct 
these antinomies of the understanding by a higher faculty* 
or no possible basis for faith can stand secure against the 
charges of credulity or superstition. 

Mansel, at the outset, assumes that God is both infinite 
and absolute, and thus at once cuts himself off from all reli- 
ance for faith upon Hamilton’s principle of logical contra r 
diction or excluded middle, which can admit only that God 
is infinite or absolute. He hardly seems, himself, conscious 
of this disagreement ; and, at times, makes a hesitating use 
of what might seem to be similar to Hamilton’s ground : 
“ The attempt to construct, in thought, an object answering 
to such names, necessarily results in contradictions ; it proves 
our impotence, and it proves nothing more. Or rather, it 
indirectly leads us to believe in the existence of the infinite, 
which we cannot conceive ; for the denial of its existence in- 
volves a contradiction no less than the assertion of its con- 
ceivability.” — Bampton Lectures, p. 110. 

In other places he alludes to man’s dependence and sub- 
jective need of a God on which to rely, as some source of 
authority for faith. “ Man learns to pray before he learns to 
reason ; he feels within him the consciousness of a Supreme 
Being, and the instinct of worship before he can argue from 
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effects to causes, or estimate the traces of wisdom and be- 
nevolence scattered through creation.” — Bampton Lectures, 
p. 115. But the direct and abiding reliance for faith, with 
Mansel, is not a logical nor a philosophical basis, but the 
interposition of the Bible. A divine revelation, in its ex- 
press declarations, constitutes that ground on which he 
would have us place our faith, against all the weakness or 
the contradictoriness of human reason ; and this appears all 
through his lectures. While he exposes the contradictions 
of all processes of thought beyond the limits of the phenom- 
enal world, and assumes that these contradictions are but 
the evidence of a weakness that comes from the rashness 
and waywardness of speculation, he yet admits that these 
religious themes can have no place in thought but under 
such contradictions, and that “ in this impotence of Reason 
we are compelled to take refuge in faith,” and this faith must 
rest on the direct declarations of scripture. We are, here, 
in a more hazardous position than on the ground of Hamil- 
ton ; since not a logical law, but an assumed declaration 
from Heaven, is put over against direct, and admitted, and 
even inevitable contradictions of logic. We must believe 
either with no thought and no object, or with a contradic- 
tory thought and an intrinsically absurd object. We must 
believe either without thinking, or against thought if we do 
think ; for, on these points the logical faculty can think only 
in contradictions. The inherent antinomy of the under- 
standing which Kant found and Hamilton boasted to have 
solved, comes out in all its necessity and with all its per- 
plexity. 

Great and good as is the service rendered by Mansel in 
bringing out, so glaringly and extensively, the necessary ab- 
surdities, when the logical faculty is set to expounding the 
problems of the infinite and the absolute ; the danger perhaps 
more than counterbalances it, when he sets the Bible directly 
over against the contradictions, and makes our faith in it to 
stand in direct and necessary conflict with our thought. 
No matter how much it may be repeated, that the thought is 
unlicensed and transgressing its proper limits, it is the only 
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way admitted that we can think on these topics ; and the 
alternative presented is faith without thinking. Instead of 
recognizing, in such a dilemma, that there must somehow 
be, here, a gross fallacy, and carefully going back to a deeper 
psychology to discover and remove it, he goes intrepidly 
and, we think, quite rashly on in the interposition of revela- 
tion, and demanding faith in it, while he allows and proves 
that, if reason be permitted to speak at all, it must be against 
it; and then himself finds and allows the following conse- 
quences, resulting from this method of sustaining faith : 

1. Truth must differ with different orders of intelligence. 
Truth is relative to the subject only, and not any property 
in things themselves. What is truth to a man, may be very 
different from truth to an angel or God. Just as the phe- 
nomenon must be modified by the organ, and the taste of 
the same viands may be pleasant to one and disagreeable to 
another ; so, the fundamental truths of philosophy and re- 
ligion may be one thing to the human intellect, and another 
thing to angelic intelligences and to God. There can be no 
standard and test of even ultimate truths, but only the gen- 
eral consent of the specific order of intelligence ; and, though 
the highest conception of truth would be that which is true 
for all intelligences, yet we can know nothing of such truth, 
and only that which is common to the human intelligence. 
w Truth, therefore, in relation to man, admits of no other test 
than the harmonious consent of all human faculties ; and, as 
no such faculties can take cognizance of the absolute, it fol- 
lows that correspondence with the absolute can never be re- 
quired as a test for truth. The utmost deficiency that can be 
charged against the human faculties amounts only to this : 
that we cannot say that we know God as God knows him- 
self ; that the truth of which our finite minds are susceptible 
may, for aught we know, be but the passing shadow of some 
higher reality, which exists only in the divine intelligence.” 
— Bampton Lectures, p. 147. Thus God and man can 
have no communion in the same truths ; and therefore the 
infinite and the absolute, though absurdities and contradic- 
tory negatives to us, may be positive and consistent realities 
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to God. And yet, even if this were admitted, we should be 
obliged still to say that our faith can embrace only our truth. 

2. Then is the Bible only an accommodation to our facul- 
ties. The infinite and the absolute can, in no way, be 
brought within our thought ; and thus God, as he is, can in 
no way be revealed to us. To give him as he is, would at 
once contradict our reason ; and therefore the representa- 
tions made of him must conform to our powers of appre- 
hension. And as this must be true of God himself, so also of 
all that relates to a future state of being: to our minds all 
these truths of the eternal and spiritual world would involve 
absurdities; and not merely transcend our thought, but stand 
self-repugnant in our thought. They must therefore be pre- 
sented to us, in the Bible, not as they are, but as we can ap- 
prehend them. u There are two modes in which we may 
endeavor to contemplate the Deity : one, negative, a vain 
attempt to expand consciousness to the infinite; the other, 
positive, viewing the object as accommodated to the finite ca- 
pacities of the human thinker.” — Bampton Lectures, p. 13 i. 
That the Bible is not delusive, may be believed ; but such 
belief must be against the convictions which reason pro- 
duces. “ We may indeed believe, and ought to believe, that 
the knowledge which our Creator has permitted us to attain 
to, whether by revelation or our natural faculties, is not given 
us as an instrument of deception. — But in thus believing, 
we desert the evidence of reason to rest on that of faith.” — 
p. 144. 

3. The attributes of God are, in our faith, different from 
the reality. We have God represented to us under the 
forms and passions of man ; but these are not for the pur- 
pose of assisting us to raise our minds to any true concep- 
tions of the divine attributes, for they cannot be, in God, 
such as they are in humanity; and no communication can 
be made to us that shall give the truth. The representations 
of these attributes are only for a practical use, but not for 
instruction in truth. That any truth should be communi- 
cated here, would oblige us to be able to apprehend the di- 
vine attributes in the contradictions of their absolute being. 
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u If there be any who maintain that they can conceive jus- 
tice, and mercy, and wisdom as neither existing in a merci- 
ful, and just, and wise being, nor in any way distinguished 
from each other ; these, and these alone, may aspire to cor- 
rect revelation by the aid of philosophy ; for such alone are 
the conditions under which philosophy can attain to a ra- 
tional knowledge of the infinite God.” — Bampton Lec- 
tures, p. 225. 

4. It also involves that, while God’s moral government 
rests on an absolute right, yet that this must be wholly dif- 
ferent from our morality. Right with God as much trans- 
cends our thought as does the infinite and the absolute, for 
bis right must be both infinite and absolute. If we should 
attempt to attain and follow it, the morality must not only 
be different from ours but contradictory to our human ethics. 
44 That there is an absolute morality based upon, or rather 
identical with, the eternal nature of God, is, indeed, a con- 
viction forced upon us by the same evidence as that on 
which we believe that God exists at all. But what that 
absolute morality is, we are as unable to fix in any human 
conception as we are to define the other attributes of the 
same divine nature.” — “God did not create absolute mo- 
rality; it is coeternal with himself; but God did create the 
human manifestations of morality when he created the moral 
constitution of man, and placed him iu those circumstances 
by which the eternal principles of right and wrong are modi- 
fied in relation to the present life.” — “ We cannot from our 
present point of view examine the same duties apart from 
their human element, and separate that which is relative and 
peculiar to man in this life, from that which is absolute and 
common to all moral beings.” — Bampton Lectures, pp. 186 
— 188. 

Oil this ground are to be interpreted many of the myste- 
rious providences and requisitions of the Bible; such as the 
sacrifice of Isaac, the destruction of the Canaanites, etc., 
which are only the cropping out of the divine morality 
within onr phenomenal experience, and which are shocking 
to our ethical perceptions, but which are the true and righfc- 
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eous exhibitions of God’s deeper absolute morality. And 
just as miracles reveal a hidden power deeper and stronger 
than nature, so these surprising and shocking workings of 
the Deity are only “ Moral Miracles,” revealing the hidden 
absolute right which deeply underlies the morality of the 
divine government. “ In both, the Almighty is regarded as 
suspending for special purposes, not the eternal laws which 
constitute his own absolute nature, but the created laws 
which he imposed at a certain time upon a particular por- 
tion of his creatures.” — Bampton Lectures, p. 212. 

5. It induces a disparagement of natural theology and the 
internal evidences of revelation. The logical process can 
only pass up and down the perpetual series of cause and 
effect, and can never pass beyond, and thus all attempts to 
find a first cause, and apprehend any liberty and personality 
in it, necessitates perpetual contradictions. The true argu- 
ment for a Deity from his works is hereby precluded, and all 
modes of worship and grounds of dependence and hope are 
shut off from all support by natural reason. Natural theol- 
ogy is in this way lost. And on the same grounds of con- 
tradiction and absurdity necessarily induced, in applyiug 
personal attributes to the absolute and a moral character 
that the human mind can recognize, we are unfitted to say, 
from the things revealed, anything about the evidences for a 
divine origin of the Bible. Miracles and prophecy must be 
the great sources of evidence that God has spoken to men, 
and we cannot help our faith from the consideration of what 
has been spoken. We are too incompetent to say anything 
about what is reasonable to be revealed, to admit that we 
should put any dependence upon our study of internal evi- 
dences. The position taken would, indeed, exclude all such 
evidences entirely, and the manifest undervaluing of these 
proofs in the Lectures shows the necessary tendencies of the 
speculation, though restrained as yet from their full effect. 

6. It places the believer and the sceptic iu the same posi- 
tion ; they only deduce different conclusions from the same 
data, while that of the sceptic is the more consecutive. All 
reasoning about the infinite and the absolute necessarily 
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leads to self-contradictions, and so far as thinking can go, 
the whole terminates in unavoidable absurdities. Yea, there 
must at last be admitted an inherent antinomy and self- 
repugnance in the human understanding. AH are forced to 
this conclusion and come at length together in this position. 
The sceptic says : I can bring my thought to no other result, 
and I must here doubt all about these matters; I cannot 
but be sceptical whether there be any absolute. The be- 
liever can only say, even so ; I stand on your logical posi- 
tion ; but you should thence conclude as I do, namely: 
whether we apply the infinite and absolute to nature as in 
philosophy, or to God as in theology, it is all the same. 
We must believe in both cases, if we believe at all, against 
logical contradictions aud absurdities. I desert reason and 
rely oil faith, specially in theology. Have faith in philosophy 
so far as you can, but for your immortal soul’s sake have 
faith in religion. But here the sceptic far more conclusively 
answers : 1 cannot stop thinking and logically concluding. 
You believe in both philosophy and theology because you 
do not reason ; I do reason, and therefore can have faith in 
neither. Yea, I find my very understanding in its logical 
processes self- contradictory, and I am shut up to universal 
doubting. My very faculties for knowing deceive me, and 
there is no longer any possible ground for either knowing or 
believing. 

7. The only logical escape from this scepticism is into 
either Atheism or Pantheism. All logical thought of the 
infinite and the absolute induces contradiction, and thus 
doubt. But in this complete distrust, you say: ‘I must 
have some relief, and, as opposites, one must be true.’ You 
first seek for the infinite. In every new position you take, 
you find the infinite still beyond. You can never reach the 
one; you can only keep adding to the many. No amount 
of multiples can be the infinite; no counting of links can 
find an origin for the whole chain. You have concluded in 
Atheism. Dissatisfied with this, you assume some link, 
arbitrarily taken, to be the first and make this your absolute. 
You follow down through its successive dependent events 
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and seek to get the many from this one. Bach is condition 
for the conditioned below it; the consequent was in and 
came from the antecedent; and nothing can anywhere be 
that is not some form of this primal antecedent produced to 
a consequent. The whole chain can be only different modes 
of existence for what was once the first. The ongoing living 
power has lived on through all. You have concluded in 
Pantheism; and the most athletic logical thinker canuot 
leap out of it 

Here, Mansel interposes revelation. Believe in a personal 
God on the ground of a Bible confirmed by miracles. You 
assume in the miracles you have found the infinite and abso- 
lute God, and this is his accredited word of life to man. 
You would fain rest on the veracity, love, and mercy of the 
God herein revealed. But the first reflection when your 
faith is tried must be, that the very God whom I have been 
supposing to have wrought the miracles, is a necessary con- 
tradiction and self-absurdity in the very thought. And no 
rejection of the miracle against any evidence can be so con- 
tradictory to reason as the admission of the infinite and the 
absolute together in one first cause. You are necessarily 
driven back again from the ground of your faith to atheism, 
pantheism, or universal scepticism. So far, then, are we 
from relying on a Bible tested by miracles, that we cannot 
find ground for faith in a God that might work the miracles. 
The God must first be, and then the miracles and the attested 
Bible ; but you have proved that the very thought of such an 
existing God is an absurdity. If you keep to your logic, 
you are helpless. If you discard what you here call reason, 
you have a faith which is only blind credulity. No man can 
stand contentedly here. No religion can give peace which 
rests at last on such sliding sand. The application of much 
indignant rhetoric, and strong demands for a factitious 
humility, in both of which the Bampton Lectures abound, 
cannot help us. The abundance of logic here tried, that 
was to silence the infidel, has annihilated the foundations 
for faith, and confirmed the scepticism. Indignantly does 
the Lecturer declaim against the pantheist: “Personality 
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with all its limitations, though far from exhibiting the abso- 
lute nature of God as he is, is yet truer, grander, more ele- 
vating, more religious, than those barren, vague, meaning- 
less abstractions in which men babble about, nothing under 
the name of the infinite and the absolute and yet may not 
this pantheist very courteously reply: ‘But, my dear sir, is 
not your whole book filled with this babble about the infi- 
nite, and showing it to be a mere “nothing,” though you 
urge it upon our faith as if it were a reality? And then, 
too, what if “personality be truer, and grander, and more 
elevating than these barren, vague, meaningless abstrac- 
tions?” yet have you not yourself been proving to us, that 
this very application of personality to the absolute is a most 
unmitigated absurdity V 

The grand difficulty, all along, is with these over-hovering 
shadows of the infinite and the absolute. The very thought 
of them is self-contradictory; and if you had the infinite, it 
would be as meaningless as unlimited void space and time; 
and if you had the absolute, it. would be only a first cause 
conditioned in its very constitution, and necessitated to one 
order of development. And then if yon attempted to put 
both in one being, you would have the augmentation of two 
contradictory processes — a contradictory bundle of logical 
contradictions, and in which your logical faculty itself would 
be given over into the jaws of an all-devouring scepticism. 
Say you, then, you will get along without recognizing any 
absolute ? But that will be trying to get along without God. 
Say you, you will then rest this contradictory thought of the 
absolute upon faith, and will go to a miraculously attested 
Bible as your ground for believing that he is? But your 
contradictory absolute God must be believed first 1o be, 
before you can have the miracle to confirm the Bible, which 
is to reveal that such a personal God exists. Yes, but then 
you retort upon the sceptic and say, yon are as badly oft’ in 
your denials as I am in my affirmations; you can have no 
philosophy if I cannot have my theology. To all this, that 
sceptic fairly answers: “ Very true, but with this quite sig- 
nificant difference ; my scepticism lives and your faith dies 
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on these self-contradictions. And now what can Hamilton 
and Manse], what can Kant and all the critical philosophy 
here do more? Can it satisfy any dependent dying man to 
say, you must have faith where your reason contradicts? 
even if it contradicts as much for your faith as against it? 
Can such faith sustain when trouble comes, and the light 
Bhines on its foundations? 

That teaching, then, is weak and treacherous, which sends 
out its disciples to meet infidelity and to succor and guide 
the inquiring with no other and better preparation than this. 
The point of difficulty, and thus the place for relief, is pre- 
cisely in this vague, shadowy, shifting notion of God as the 
infinite and the absolute. No infinite and absolute, then no 
God. A self-absurdity in each, and a double absurdity in 
putting both in one, and then eminently no God. We must 
have both the infinite and the absolute; and we must have 
them without inherent contradiction and absurdity; and this 
cannot be through any possible agency of the logical under- 
standing. The German critical school has at last, in Hegel, 
exhausted all the powers of analysis the human understand- 
ing can employ. Hamilton and Mausel have shown the 
necessary result in contradictions and negations as dearly 
as demonstration can teach us. Thanks to the Gorman 
critical school for exhausting the process, and thanks to 
Hamilton and Mansel for showing that this exhausted pro- 
cess is utter negation; “a running through the sieves of the 
Danaides into the abyss of nothing.” We have no more 
work to do in all this region. The giants have been here 
-and piled the mountains together. None of us can do this 
work better, nor make here for ourselves a higher point of 
observation. And yet from the clear transparent top, we can 
see nothing of the true absolute. All we can catch is a 
delusive mist which we can neither penetrate nor make up 
its outline ; and we may be permitted to rejoice that at 
length it is made sure that all this intense search has been 
a looking in the wrong direction. 

Let us put ourselves upon another course of inquiry. 
The limits of thought, we now find, are directly in the face 
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of onr progress, and shut us back from faith as well as from 
knowledge. When the human mind clearly sees the condi- 
tion in which it is thus put, it cannot rest. There is in it 
the irrepressible claim for access to its God, both in thought 
and faith, and the instinctive conviction will by no specula- 
tion be abolished, that there is, and must be, some way to the 
presence and knowledge of an infinite and absolute God 
without meeting a negation or a self-contradiction in his 
place. The human mind is not shut up to absurdities in the 
place of truth. The use of the right faculty will give the 
true solution. Whence comes this want of a God ? Whence 
this yearning for faith ? Not from the sense — the faculty 
which brings the phenomenal world into forms : this does not 
need anything save its own functions and the objects it con- 
structs into forms. The eye may never be tired of seeing, 
nor the ear of hearing ; but the eye wants nothing but to see ; 
nor the ear, but to hear. The sense never seeks to leap be- 
yond its own province. And just so of the faculty which 
puts the phenomena together into things. The understand- 
ing needs nothing but the function for thinking in judg- 
ments, and connecting qualities as inhering in their sub- 
stances and events as adhering to their causes. It may never 
tire of thinking, but it wants nothing but to think. Given 
an unobstructed way back and forth, along the connected se- 
ries of conditions and conditioned, and the understanding is 
satisfied. The logical faculty never seeks to rise above its 
major term ; it wants only to be permitted to draw its con- 
clusions through its minor from its major. Neither the 
sense nor the understanding are crying for a God, nor yearn- 
ing for faith in his being. These faculties for knowing are 
content in and with nature ; and, as exercised together in all 
the animal creation, they work wholly self-satisfied without a 
God in either their knowledge or their faith. It is the un- 
mistakable evidence of the possession of a faculty other and 
higher than either the sense or the logical understanding, 
when we hear this irrepressible cry for a God, and find this 
unappeasable yearning for faith iu his being and goodness. 
And now this part of our being, which thus cries and yearns, 
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must alone be put to the work of knowing and trusting its 
object. All the difficulties above exhibited, have arisen 
solely from this, that our rational and immortal being wants 
an infinite and absolute God, and faith in his being and 
goodness, and only the functions of the sense and the logical 
judgment have been put to the task of attaining them. 

This want comes from altogether another and a higher 
source than the agency that has been sent to help it. Hence, 
and only from this, the logical contradictions and absurdities 
of the infinite and the absolute, and the incessant “ babble ” 
of the sceptic and the believer about them. Nor can these 
babel voices be harmonized into one speech, until we cease 
all attempt to settle the matter by the conditioned connec- 
tions of logic, and bring in the distinct agency of a higher 
and more comprehensive faculty. We can, by this, attain 
an infinite and an absolute which shall neither be absurd in 
themselves, nor contradictory to each other when put to- 
gether in the one personal Jehovah. A true rational psy- 
chology must be introduced, and in this there will be found 
a sufficient resource for the difficulty, and a valid critic for 
determining and adjusting the true limits of religious thought. 
We shall here put, in the shortest compass, what has a di- 
rect bearing on the questions of the true infinite and abso- 
lute. 

One peculiar and specific function of the human intellect 
is its capability to give limits. In the exercise of this func- 
tion we can construct, or put within limits, any portions of 
space, and thereby make figure, and any portion of time, and 
thereby make period. We can possess no figure nor period, 
in pure space and time, without such a constructing act. 
I can draw any line in space, and thus surround and limit, 
any portion of space, and I can pass along up and down any 
successions in time, and thus begin and end, and thereby de- 
fine, any portion of pure time ; and, in thus way, all possible 
figures and periods may be constructed. But such figure and 
period will not somehow come to me in void space and 
time, unless I so define them, and thus make them, by my 
own intellectual agency. Aud so, also, when any color is 
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given in the eye, I can make the intellectual action pass all 
aronnd it and get its shape, and when that color changes 
or varied colors come and go, I can also make the intellec- 
tual action fix the limits of before and after, and thereby have 
its duration in a beginning and an end. But no organic 
sensation will have its shape or its period in my conscious- 
ness, except as, by my own intellectual action, I so con- 
struct it. No distinct colors in the eye will have definite 
shapes, and no passing succession will have definite periods, 
unless I so construct them for myself. I can have distinct 
color on a distant sign-board, but I cannot read the letters, 
unless I can attentively construct and thus define them. 
The universal law for knowing any figure or period is, that 
the intellectual agency must conjoin the contents within limits. 
This intellectual function for conjoining and thus construct- 
ing forms in space and time, belongs to the sense, and the re- 
sult is an immediate beholding; whether the object be a pure 
mathematical figure, or an empirical appearance. 

Now, whenever I make such a constructed figure, I have 
with it a space ; and when I have a constructed succession, 
there is also a time. But thus far, as we have now gone in 
the sense, the figures and periods I perceive are my figures 
and periods, and the spaces and times, in which they are, 
are solely my spaces and times. The pure diagram, say a 
mathematical circle, is constructed and then lost, and the 
subjective space in which it is, comes and goes with it. The 
figure, and the space in which it is, are both mine . No other 
intellect can commune with me in the same ; he can only 
construct, and have for himself, the similar. And just so 
with the organic sensation ; it is in my organ, and has my 
constructed shape, and stands in my space, and no other in- 
tellect can have, in any of these, the same but only the simi- 
lar. And so with the conjoining of limits in time. Each 
mind must have its own forms in its own spaces and times ; 
and the spaces and times are as truly his, and not another’s, 
as the forms are his. Each mind can determine whether its 
forms, and spaces, and times are pure or empirical, by deter- 
mining whether they are purely mental or experienced in 

Vol. XVI I. No. 65. 8 
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the organ, but by no sense-construction can any one say that 
his clearest phenomena and their spaces and times are other 
than subjective. We can, in the sense, determine no outer 
world, and no one space and one time as common to all, but 
only as significant in each for each. 

And now, in this subjective world of forms and phenome- 
na, every mind will see that the largest form he has yet con- 
structed, leaves still the opportunity for a larger ; and the 
constructing faculty finds no hindrance nor constraint, and 
has no occasion to ask for the infinite, which still lies be- 
yond its furthest construction. The sense is completely 
satisfied in its unhindered constructive agency, and never 
seeks to find whether its province be infinite or not, or its ob- 
jects absolute or not It can propound to itself no such 
problems. 

Again : another distinct and peculiar intellectual function 
is the capability to put phenomena together and make out 
of them a connected order of experience. If I think a force 
to exist that will exclude all else from its place, except as it 
is removed ; and then, that such impenetrable space-filling 
force is occasion for impressing each separate organ after its 
peculiar manner ; and, that all the phenomena I have con- 
structed into forms, were the varied modes in which the dif- 
ferent space-filling forces had affected my organs ; I could 
then refer all such phenomena to the action of those forces 
upon my organs, and I should at once judge these phenom- 
ena to be the qualities of these substantial forces. If, again, 
it be thought that these substantial forces are invaded by, or 
combined with, others distinct from them ; and that such in- 
terferences induced varied substantial changes, making va- 
ried organic impressions, and thus varied phenomenal con- 
structions ; I should then, at once, judge these passing events 
to be the products of such changing causes. Such changes 
of substances, giving varied phenomena, secure that the se- 
ries of events must stand connected, through these causes, 
into a determined order of experience. Such putting of the 
substances under the qualities, and of the causes between 
the events, is the proper and distinctive work of the under- 
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standing ; and this discursive connection is wholly another 
work than the defining construction above given in the 
sense, and is a judgment according to sense . The sense- 
construction gave phenomena; the understanding-connection 
gives things in a determined order. 

And now, when such permanent substance gives its quali- 
ties, their organic impression and intellectual construction 
are my own; but that same permanent substance also im- 
presses the organs of others, and these other intellectual 
agencies construct their phenomena as their own; but all 
must refer the impressions, and thus the constructions, to 
the same permanent substance and the events to the same 
causes ; and therefore, though each have their own experi- 
ence, yet the experience of all is the same one determined or- 
der. The spaces of each will be determined from the same 
space-filling substances, and the times in each will be deter- 
mined from the same time-enduring causes ; and thus to all 
there will be one and the same space and the same ongoing 
of time in common. The objective substances and causes 
will secure that all the subjective spaces and times shall be 
alike. "We could never so determine one common space for 
all, except through such objective substances ; nor one com- 
mon time for all, except through such objective causes ; and 
that we do determine space to be one space in common for 
all, and time to be one time in common for all, is abundant 
proof that the substances and causes are the same to all, 
and thus proof for a real objective world, giving its own, 
changes as the occasion for a common experience and a 
common history of nature. 

With this objective world of changing events, any one 
may make his progress and regress down and up the series, 
and he will be thinking the same nature of things and pos- 
sessing the same space and time in common with all others 
that may follow out these connected judgments. The logi- 
cal understanding will here find its connecting agency unhin- 
dered up and down the series of events in nature, and feel 
no constraint nor imprisonment in the universe it traverses, 
and can never need to inquire for an infinite beyond its fur- 
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thest march, nor an absolute as a first cause of all the 
changes. Its unimpeded discursions suffice and satisfy, and 
with no want, it can never put itself to the search for any 
object of faith beyond the connected judgments of expe- 
rience. It knows nature ; it has no function for knowing a 
supernatural who may comprehend nature. 

If, then, man had no higher functions than the sense and 
the logical understanding, he could have nothing to do with 
the infinite or the absolute. The sense may never go beyoud 
its own constructions, nor the understanding beyond its own 
connections, and we could never want nor suppose anything 
beyond the flow of conditioned successions. A God and im- 
mortality, religion and faith, would be words and thoughts as 
unmeaning and irrelevant to us as to the animals. Our psy- 
chology would be only the. sensuous physiology of the brute. 
That man needs a God, and yearns for faith in his being 
and benevolence, is an abundant evidence that he has an 
intellectual capacity distinct from the sense and the under- 
standing, and above them both. 

The eye cannot see itself, nor determine from its own 
perceptions anything about its structure or its acts. That 
we can get and apply optical principles to vision is an evi- 
dence that we are more than merely sense percipients. 
That we can determine the processes of constructing in 
limits, and connecting qualities in things and in an order of 
experience, evinces that we are intelligent above and beyond 
all that sense, and any faculty of judging according to sense, 
can secure. We rise above the processes of the logical 
understanding, and see through them and over them; we 
subject them to our insight, and bring them within our com- 
prehension ; plain proof that we have a distinct and higher 
function for knowing; and this peculiar function we know, 
specifically and distinguishingly from all other intellectual 
faculties, as the reason. 

Hamilton denies that the reason with Kant is anything 
radically different from the understanding, and affirms that 
M the idea in the reason is only the conception in the under- 
standing sublimated into the inconceivable : reason only the 
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understanding which has overleaped itself.” This is mainly 
true. With Kant, the understanding is the logical process 
passing through single syllogisms, and distributing through 
the minor in a conclusion what was before given in the 
major term. The reason is only the process from one syllo- 
gism to another, and a mere march through indefinite pro- 
syllogisms, to find a first, or the absolute, which it can never 
reach. It is really the demand for the absolute, unrecognized 
as the claim of the reason and only put as a regulative con- 
ception primitively in the human mind, and then the logical 
understanding sent on the vain chase up the endless ladder 
of pro-syllogisms to find it. The Kantian reason is no true 
apprehension of the Platonic reason, and has no insight nor 
comprehension. The true reason is that function by which 
we overlook and penetrate both the functions of conjoining 
in the sense and giving limits, and of connecting in the 
understanding and giving things and series of events, and 
thus it determines what is necessary to them in their princi- 
ples, and thereby comprehends and expounds them. That 
we have this distinctive function capacitates us to be philo- 
sophers, and that we can philosophize about the infinite and 
the absolute capacitates us to be theologians. It is this part 
of our being only that calls for a God and wants faith in his 
government, and it is the work of this faculty alone that can 
answer and satisfy this call. Even a revelation from God can 
be addressed only to and received by this part of our being, 
and without it our Bibles were as well given to the brutes. 

It is solely because the truths of the infinite and of the 
absolute have been kept from the reason, and degraded to the 
processes of the logical understanding, that they have been 
made to present such paradoxes and contradictions. The 
contained has been set to measuring the container, and the 
medium for connecting has been taken as the compass for 
comprehending, and it need not be surprising that such 
absurdities have followed, and that all forms of scepticism 
have grown bold. We would here, then, apply ourselves 
altogether to the use of this distinctive intellectual function, 
the comprehending reason. 

8 * 
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The intellectual process of construction in the sense, 
would never suggest to itself the attempt to construct all of 
space into one, and all of time into one; this faculty is 
abundantly satisfied in that it has no hindrance to its con- 
structions. But the insight and oversight of this process by 
the higher function of the reason, at once suggests the want 
of a common space and a common time for all constructing 
beings. How may all commune, in the common experi- 
ence of things and events, in one space and one time ? If 
the constructing sense be put to the task of answering, we 
can, by the reason, see at once that it must be, and why it 
must be, vain. The constructing act can be only in and for 
its own consciousness, and the spaces and times in which it 
makes its limits and forms can be only its own subjective 
spaces and times, and thus the merely sense-agent is as 
truly shut up to his own spaces and times as the mind that 
dreams. But this inseeing and overseeing function can at 
once determine, that if some permanent substance be given 
which may occasion all sense-constructions, in all sentient 
beings and organs, to describe its outlines, then all will have 
one common figure and one common point from which to 
go out and estimate bearing and direction ; and thus all sub- 
jective spaces will stand in conformity with one and the same 
common space. And also, if this substance have its causal 
changes, then all will construct the same events in the same 
ordered successions, and all the subjective times will stand 
in conformity to the one common time of these successive 
changes. The common space and the common time, in 
which all the beings of sense participate, will come only in 
and by the universal constructions of those sensations which 
have been occasioned by the common substances and causes. 
Take away these permanent substances and their changes, 
and you doom every man to be shut in upon his own sepa- 
rate constructions, and to dream on alone ; but place all 
where these permanent substances and changing causes 
may act in common upon their sensuous organism, and they 
at once commune in one space and one time. The one na- 
ture makes the one common space and time for all ; and 
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their communion in this one space and time, and their par- 
ticipation of experience in one history, are their valid proofs 
for a real objective world. The reason only can attain this 
one common space and time, and show how they can so be 
without an error or absurdity ; while, if the sense be put to 
this work, through its constructions, or the understanding 
through its connections, nothing but contradiction and de- 
lusion can follow. With this one space and one time in 
common to all men, and the one history of nature’s ongoing, 
we are prepared to see the only remaining step that must be 
taken, to put us face to face with a self-consistent infinite 
and absolute Being. 

There must be the clear idea of what is necessary, in order 
that a cause for such a nature and its one space and one time 
may be truly First Cause. The understanding-conception of 
a cause can never be a first cause ; and the attempt to put 
the logical function of the understanding to the attainment 
of such an idea, would lead to all the self-contradictions 
already so fully noticed. This conception of cause always 
carries with it an inherent constitutional efficiency which 
gives its own nature to it, and makes it specifically what it 
is, and makes it also necessary that it should go out in its 
own order of development when occasion is given. It must 
go out into effect, and in one order of effects, according to 
its inherent nature. It can only give a development of its 
own constitution, and can put forth nothingpnew, but such 
alone as it already possesses in itself. Here there can be no 
first ; for, let us assume any cause we may as first, the very 
conception of the cause has already a constitution, a nature, 
an inherent characteristic of efficiency, which determines 
necessarily what must come from it. The very thought of it 
demands that another should have been there, and given to 
it its essential peculiarity. It is a cause already caused, and 
it would be a self-contradiction to speak of it as first cause. 

The higher function of the reason takes this understanding, 
conception of cause, and subjects it to its own insight, and 
at once sees what is necessary that it may be first cause. 
The efficiency must have, in its essential being, the ideals or 
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archetypes of all possible existence, and in this the compe- 
tency to go out in action, not merely in one way without an 
alternative, but in all possible ways. There must also be 
self-knowledge and self-estimate of intrinsic excellency of be- 
ing, and thus an exact seeing that which is due to and wor- 
thy of itself ; and in this the competency to decide, which of 
all possibles it behooves, for its own worthiness’ sake, should 
be taken. In this we have selfhood , the mind’s capability 
to stand self-separate and self-balanced, and originate acts 
from within its own being with no dependence on an outer 
and an other. It is taken out from all necessity and which 
has no alternative, and in its self-sufficiency is truly cause in 
liberty . It has self-law and directory in the imperative that 
sounds through its whole being for his glory’s sake, and is 
thus a personal cause . And now, when we recognize this 
personal Being, in his proper position as Creator and Gov- 
ernor, we shall also see that he is truly infinite and truly ofr- 
solute . 

In his own being, there is nothing for organic impression, 
and thus nothing for sense-construction, which may give one 
common space from the same substance ; and also nothing 
for understanding-connections, which may give one common 
time from the same order of cause and events. He has truly 
nothing for sense and logical understanding, and is thus 
wholly independent of space, time, and nature. Place, pe- 
riod, and change are wholly irrelevant and insignificant 
words as applied to him. These can have no meaning ex- 
cept as an objective nature is. From what he sees his own 
glory or moral worthiness requires, and in accordance with 
that archetypal pattern which is determined for his glory’s 
sake, he puts forth such efficient action as shall fix a force 
permanent and substantial, and thus making an existence in 
what else was an utter void. Such existing substantial 
force gives, at once, occasion for impressing organic senses, 
and introducing sense-constructions, and in the ongoing 
changes introducing also understanding-connections. A 
common space and time and history of events are all given 
in it. The sense and the understanding functions may here 
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go to their work, and find all their respective objects. Per- 
ception and thinking in judgments may here begin. A crea- 
tor, and a cosmos other than its creator, have both a real 
being. Here is the place for determining a true and com- 
plete rational cosmology; and when the scientific world 
shall be ready to study it thoroughly, and appreciate it hon- 
estly, such true and complete rational cosmology is already 
substantially and intelligibly furnished to their hands. 

Put, now, the contemplating mind which is to study this 
creator and his works, within the cosmos he has created. 
In his search for the creator he must go out of, and get 
beyond, the cosmos in which he lives. If he set the logical 
understanding to work within, he will find all the contradic- 
tions, in going through space and time for the infinite and 
the absolute, which have been so fully exposed by Hamilton 
and Mansel. He will be preposterously striving to compre- 
hend nature, and nature’s space and time, by carrying his 
measures up and down within nature and its space and 
time, and this work the comprehending reason can before- 
hand see must be absurdity and emptiness. But instead of 
this connecting process within nature, he takes the process 
for comprehending nature within the supernatural. He may 
begin in nature, and he looks for that which did not come 
from nature, but which must have been put within it. A 
miraculous counteraction of nature ; a geological testimony 
of some new organic species originating in and not from 
nature ; and the working of moral agency which can resist 
and go against the current of nature ; all these may be 
sources for determining a beginning within nature, and 
proving the being of a causality which does not belong to 
nature ; and which, by the harmony of the new introduced 
events with nature, proves, also, itself to be the author both 
of the new events and nature. In these originations within 
nature the reason sees the plain footprints of the Deity, and 
at once rises to the contemplation of a personal Jehovah, 
above and independent of the works of his hand in nature. 
He knows him to be truly infinite, for he is at once out of 
nature’s space and nature’s time, and can be limited by 
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iHrj?h*r. As the maker of nature, he gave both nature's 
space arid nature* « time to be. He knows him 1 also to be 
ab*o!ti+e. for he originated from himself those primal forces 
in which nature’s substances began, and by which nature’s 
causes and events commenced their flow. Nature’s places 
and periods are wholly irrelevant to him, who determined 
them, in the bringing of nature itself to stand out in the 
void where nothing, not even the one common space and 
time, yet was. The reason, thus, overlooks both nature and 
nature’s space and time, and finds the independent God, 
who has made them all to be. His infinity and absoluteness 
are without contradiction or absurdity, and reduce them- 
selves to no negations by abstracting the conceivable from 
them, for be positively stands unbounded by any spacial and 
temporal limits, and unconditioned by any of nature’s sub- 
stances and causes. Here is left no room for scepticism, 
for there is here no conflicting thought. There is no place 
for pantheism, for a personal creator is found, and the cos- 
mos is an origination from his agency, and not the mere 
development of God himself into another mode of being. 
Atheism also is wholly excluded, for a personal God, crea- 
tor and governor, infinite and absolute, has been fully recog- 
nized. 

In the presence of this Deity there is awakened the feeling 
of humility as a dependent creature, and of self-debasement 
as a sinner, which is consciously reasonable and salutary. 
But that factitious humility, urged upon us under the 
assumption of our weakness and limitation of faculties, but 
which is really the self-contradiction of the intellect, and the 
demand for faith which can be only credulity and supersti- 
tion in such a mind, can never be morally wholesome. It is 
a feeling that irritates and corrodes the spirit, and sours the 
disposition. True humility before the true God covers the 
face in reverence and adoration, and to the sinner secures 
contrition and confession, and inspires hope and praise. 

With this self-consistent and clear idea of God, we can 
also see that his revelation of himself, either by his works or 
his inspired word, can find no hindrance from the intellect 
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nor obstacles from conflicting thought to the full exercise of 
an enlightened and intelligent faith. It is manifestly our 
highest worthiness and blessedness to believe, obey and trust 
the accredited messages of such a God, for nothing tends to 
weaken but all we know tends to strengthen our confidence. 
Our thought and our faith accord with and reciprocally sus- 
tain each other. 

And the true limits of religious thought are also fully 
found and fairly adjusted. We know how, completely, to 
correct the antinomies of the sense and the understanding, 
and to put their processes of constructing and connecting 
on each hand, that they may guide us through and out of 
nature’s conditions, and the common space and time of 
nature, to the plainly apprehended infinite and absolute 
above them. Here Ihe self-existent Jehovah dwells, limit- 
less and relationless, so far as it regards all the measures 
and changes of nature. The phenomenal and the logical 
have no applicability to him, and only the inner principles 
of the rational direct his counsels. “ He is a Spirit, and 
those who worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.” 


ARTICLE IV. 

THE TWOFOLD LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 

BT RET. J. T. TUCKER, HOLLI8TON, MASS. 

A complete human culture requires the true embodiment 
of the two great forms or modes of life to which we give 
the names of Godhead and Manhood. These are every- 
where inseparably intertwined in moral and spiritual rela- 
tions ; and no advance can be made in fulfilling the designs 
of a rational existence except on the basis of a just under- 
standing of what God is and man should be. The ideal 
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type of each must be made actual and visible in the world 
as the indispensable preliminary of the world’s regeneration. 

This demand has found its only adequate satisfaction in 
the incarnation of Jesus Christ. In him “ the life was mani- 
fested,” — the double life embracing the entire circuit and 
significance of spiritual being in its normal state. The Son 
of God and Son of man united in himself these two revela- 
tions. On the one side, his character presents the heavenly, 
the divine likeness in distinct expression. On the other, it 
portrays, in equal clearness, the perfect man. These two 
requisites, then, of the reestablishment of our race in the 
position for which its adaptations assure us it was made, 
are supplied by Christianity. 

That this twofold representation is thus essential to hu- 
man improvement upon the highest scale, is as undeniable 
as is the fact that it has never been produced from any other 
source than the history of Jesus Christ. By a remarkable 
accord of sentiment, the reflecting minds of all nations have 
pronounced the culture of the godlike to be the legitimate 
and noblest business of an intelligent being. It is felt as 
generally to be true, that the best model of manhood must 
come from a sphere of life above its own ; that no earthly 
saint or hero has altogether filled out the symmetrical con- 
ception of a soul’s progress in the knowledge and the power 
of goodness. Humanity has always looked to Divinity for 
its pattern of resemblance, its law of growth. Where its 
theology has been no better than that of the heathen, “ gods 
many, and lords many,” it has had no other resource from 
which to draw the form and the motive of its development. 
Ashamed of their deities, as conscientious idolators must 
have sometimes been, they could find no worthier models of 
character elsewhere. If disgusted with the sensualism of 
the “Immortals,” still the instincts of the heart returned 
inevitably to their region of a higher, wider, nobler, if not 
adequately purer, existence, in search of (however unsuc- 
cessfully) the perfect in reason, will, emotion, conduct. 
This may be said, that, defective and vile as the false 
objects of the world’s worship have generally been, human 
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nature would have sunk to immeasurably deeper abysses of 
brutality with no conceptions of deity at all. With an utter 
negation of the thought of God in any shape of personal 
activity and superintendence, nothing could have restrained 
the race from fatal and total demoralization. A simple 
belief in the invisible spiritual realm, though peopled only 
with the progeny of a Jove or a Brahma, has exerted an 
incalculable power to hold up mankind from gravitating to 
the lowest possible degree of mental and moral grossness. 

But it is not enough to save men from becoming as bad 
as they can be. Both religion and philanthropy profess it 
to be their errand to make society as pure as is practicable 
with the very best helps to the comprehension and attain- 
ment of its right position. These helps centre in Christ as 
the only competent interpreter of truth upon this subject, 
the only supplier of aid to realize that truth in actual expe- 
rience. This is asserted. K it be denied, we then affirm 
that there is no help in the case ; that neither God nor man 
has ever found a full manifestation ; that the life of neither 
is yet in the world’s possession in its just conception ; that, 
on this ground of the challenger, the world still waits in 
more than the heart-sickness of hope deferred — in the som- 
bre gloom of a deepening despair — his advent who shall 
embody to the eye the divine and the human ideals in their 
perfectness, and shall declare the method through which 
their spirit shall enter into, and assimilate to itself, the 
advancing civilization of our earth. 

Concerning the Supreme Being it is to be noted, that he is 
partly revealed to creatures as an object of wonder and ad- 
oration ; but that another phase is shown us as a subject 
of intelligible study and hopeful imitation. What are 
classed as the natural attributes of Deity, can neither be en- 
tirely understood, or at all reproduced by the finite. Thus, 
absolute past eternity, infinite power, knowledge, diffiisibil- 
ifcy or omnipresence, are facts to be accepted as necessary to 
a proper Divine existence ; and so we find the pagans made 
their father of the gods almighty. But we vainly grapple 
with that thought of infinitude in any qf its forms ; and to 

Vol XVIL No. 65. 9 
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think to share it one’s self is the dream of insanity. The 
moral qualities of God, on the other hand, address us differ- 
ently. They too, indeed, run into the illimitable ; and, on 
that side of their extension, consequently, far outreach our 
range of sight. It is no more within our ability fully to con- 
ceive what infinite holiness is, than infinite strength. But, 
on the side nearest us, these perfections present aspects 
which we rationally grasp and approve ; which we can and 
should reproduce in our lives ; which we must, or never really 
live. The divine purity, benevolence, truthfulness, justice, 
in a word, goodness, are characteristic of his natnre. We 
know what these terms convey. Our eye takes in their 
beauty, as we gaze up into the sapphire sky and revel in its 
mild splendor. We do not pierce that arching vault of light 
to its deepest source of brilliance ; nor do we compass, in 
spiritual vision, all that is meant by that “ goodness” of the 
Uncreated. But we seize and hold a part of each revela- 
tion. We are conscious that our souls are capable of the 
culture of these virtues which glow down upon us from the 
celestial throne; that they may be one in their essential 
temper, if not to the superhuman measure of their full ex- 
pression. This the spirit within, on which its Author stamped 
his image in Eden, tells us. 

God, thus, is both incomprehensible and comprehensible. 
Reason cannot enfold his idea as the infinite; but moral 
sense can know him as the purely right and good. We shrink 
from the thought of omniscience as an unresolyable mystery. 
But we do not ask any one to tell us what love is, when God 
even calls himself by this benignant name. And so the 
scriptures are harmonized, in our own consciousness, which 
demand in bold challenge : “ Who, by searching, can find 
out God ? Who can find out the Almighty to perfection ? ” 
— and which command in positive terms: “Acquaint, now, 
thyself with Him and be at peace.” 

While the Godhead is beyond our grasp of apprehension, 
in its infinite capacities of being and acting, these facts of 
its constitution 1 are indispensable as the ground-work of 

1 Wc cannot well avoid- using a human phraseology, but not of course as 
intimating that Deity was ever constituted , ab extra aut infra. 
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such a moral development as a true Godhead implies. That 
is, this must be set up on a basis of unlimited extent. We 
require the conviction of a God of all power and wisdom 
and presence to go along with that of a God of jdl moral 
excellence. We can conceive of a perfect, that is, a faultless 
and most amiable angelic being. But though thus perfect, 
that being does not answer our ideal of the Divine. It lacks 
the proportions of an uncreated, self-existent, boundless life 
and energy. Moral completeness, consequently, is not 
enough, without the accompaniment of natural infinitude, to 
give us the model of the supreme excellence. And, further, 
these elements must work in entire concord ever and every- 
where ; the external or natural strengthening the internal or 
moral, and these, in turn, regulating, guiding those ; thus re- 
alizing the spheral harmonies of the highest heavens. 

Our purpose does not require a more expanded statement 
of the divine existence and character. We turn, now, to its 
representative, the Word made flesh, to find the embodi- 
ment of all this spiritual and infinite glory. For if all this be 
inseparable from the Godhead, it must be discoverable in the 
Son of God, if he be its express image and likeness to men. 
Nor do we look in vain. It certainly does a violence to the 
spontaneous sense of a reader of the gospels, to regard their 
history as that of a common human being: common, not as 
to native or acquired virtue, but as to original organization. 
Every one feels that a mystery of nature hangs around his 
person ; that the phrase so often on his lips : “ I came down 
from heaven,” is full of the intimations of a higher than mor- 
tal birth ; that Christ was not a son of God, as sharing his 
whole life with that generation ; but that he stood on a unique, 
an exclusive footing ; in one word, as joining the heavenly to 
the earthly, in an entirely unprecedented way. This persua- 
sion of an unbiassed mind points in the true direction. Nor 
does the path to which it guides stop until it ascends, be- 
yond the grades of angelic glory, to the height of Christ’s 
unqualified divineness. For God cannot be shown forth, in 
just dimensions and adequate relief, save by a divinity 
which is the unabridged measure of himself. God alone 
can impersonate God. 
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To this demand Christ proved his sufficiency in his super- 
human insight of men’s hearts, reading their most hidden 
tablets of motive and purpose with intuitive ease and accu- 
racy ; and in his sovereign control of the material world. 
He thus “ manifested forth ” the glory of Jehovah, the Crea- 
tor and Upholder, as he showed himself to possess “ the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily.” This was needful to demon- 
strate his claim as the Revealer of God. Christ could never 
have held our faith as the moral representative of the All- 
perfect, unless he had made good his proprietorship of the 
natural endowments of the Godhead. This point is con- 
sidered of fundamental importance. But still it must be 
kept in mind that the chief purpose of Christ’s supernatural 1 
exhibitions of power and wisdom, was to enforce the author- 
ity of right principles of moral government; to put God’s 
spiritual laws before his creatures in proper strength of com- 
mand ; to bring God into contact with us, influentially, at 
the points where he would, and ought to, exert the happiest, 
the weightiest agency in forming our characters and shaping 
our destinies. 

At this point, the two parts of our subject unite and flow 
onward in a single stream. The moral ideal of the God- 
head is the true ideal of Manhood. What the first is, the 
second should be, in voluntary characteristics. This had its 
illustration in Christ’s entire life. It shone and still shines 
in his precepts, his expositions of elementary religious duty, 
in his pure and benevolent sentiments, in the play of emo- 

1 Whatclv’s Christian Evidences, V. § 2, criticizes this word as of doubtful 
accuracy: “for if we believe that 'nature 1 is merely another word to signify 
that state of things, and course of events, which God has appointed, nothing 
that occurs can be strictly called supernatural He gives its common use as 
“ something at variance with those laws of nature which we have been accus- 
tomed to.” Theologically, a supernatural event is a miracle ; so Webster defines 
the term. Bushnell (Nature and the Supernatural, pp. 37, 38) makes this to be 
any interruption of the processes, combinations, results of our system of nature, 
or any varying of them, by the action of God, or angels, or men, so as that shall 
come to pass which would not come to pass in it by its own internal action, 
under the laws of mere cause and effect. The supernaturalism claimed for 
Christ is the highest form of such interruption or variation of the processes of 
nature. 
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tion and sensibility, in his firmness of will invincible to 
temptation, in his holy deeds unstained by an open or a 
secret sin. It is too late, by many centuries, to open now 
the issue as to Christ’s absolute sinlessness. The best intel- 
lects will not discuss that question, except it may be now 
and then to demolish summarily the bold blasphemy which 
here and there may risk an impeachment of the morality of 
Jesus. It is demonstrable that such impeachment is false 
from the entire gospel-record of the Son of Mary, and from 
the influence of the religion which he taught, upon its honest 
and thorough adherents. Nor can any valid objection lie 
against this statement from the development of the person 
of Christ ; from the development of the plan of his kingdom ; 
from his temptation, or other facts of his life ; or from phi- 
losophical and empirical arguments against the possibility 
of such moral perfection in a human being. 1 His existence 
on earth in mortal form gives us the exact definition of those 
terms which in God are full-orbed realities' — as justice, 
truthfulness, love, purity, benevolence. 

Looking around us at current exhibitions of these quali- 
ties, and taking our impressions of their beauty and worth 
from what we see of their outgrowth in the best specimens 
of men, we come to have a very deficient conception of their 
nature as absolute virtues, until they mean to us something 
quite unlike their normal significance. We think of this or 
that uncommonly upright, philanthropic, unworldly person ; 
and he becomes to us the standard of what these attributes 
are in celestial natures, and of what their legitimate culture 
is able to do for our race. Such virtues or graces, if genu- 
ine, are godlike in kind wherever found. But in symmetry, 
in ripeness, in the rounded fulness and loveliness, and in the 
exquisite flavor of their possible perfectness, what are these 
samples of them which we behold ? It is as if we should 
form our conception of the rare flowers and fruits of the 
tropics from the dwarfed and puny slips which we succeed 

1 Dr. Ullman’s Treatise on this topic pursues the above general line of rea- 
soning to a triumphant vindication of Christ’s actual impeccability. — Sixth 
edition, 1853. 

9 * 
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in keeping alive in a warm window through the winter frosts. 
This is doubly injurious. It dims to us the resplendence of 
God, paling his brightness to our vision from that of a spot- 
less sun to the feebleness of a tremulous starlight. And it 
subtracts immensely from our proper idea of the spiritual 
elevation, nobleness, and approximative divineness to which 
humanity can and should attain. This whole habit of form- 
ing our judgment of moral traits and capabilities from the 
finite and the faulty, however conscientious and compara- 
tively correct, is a dwarfing process directly hostile to a true 
human advancement Still more is this so, when men go 
for their models of morality, virtue, piety to the unregenerate 
world. Carlyle’s “ Heroes ” would not answer this demand, 
were all its chapters devoted to the Pauls, and Luthers, and 
Washingtons, of the ages. But when he puts into the ranks 
of the “holy ones,” a Mohammed, a Goethe, a Burns; and 
even tells us that 4 as a spiritual man James Boswell was 
one of the first of the age;’ we feel our sense of right not 
only rudely shocked, but trifled with and outraged. A con- 
ception of an ideal manhood derived from references like 
these, must be radically insufficient; and, if practically fol- 
lowed out, must lead to utter corruption and hopeless perdi- 
tion, in its ultimate social issues. 

The proper corrective of these mistakes is found in the 
acceptance of the life of Christ as the one, the only imper- 
sonation on earth of the divine and the human in their com- 
pleted proportions. God thus descended to man, that man 
might thus ascend to God. Imagination may attempt to 
picture how transcendently beautiful, attractive, blissful, 
would be a manhood universally and thoroughly moulded 
after that of Christ ; but it has not colors bright enough for 
the tinting of a world peopled with the pureness and love, 
the righteousness and compassionateness which that beloved 
Son of God every day exhibited. Yet this is manliness in 
the culmination of its honor and greatness. The truest 
Christian gentleman is the truest hero — the type of the 
highest chivalry, u without fear and without reproach.” It 
startles us even to suggest what a different story human 
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history would have been, made up and written out of such 
materials. But just that kind of record it ought to have 
been in every period, if the loftiest virtue be always obliga- 
tory. 

This is, however, to be observed, in speaking of the imi- 
tation of Christ, that “ it is the spirit of his example that we 
are to follow, not the letter. We are to endeavor that the 
principles of our actions may be the same which he mani- 
fested in his, but not to cleave servilely to the outward form.” 
Each age, each individual has a special work to do, or office 
to fill ; but diverse as these may be externally, the internal 
impulse should be alike, and should be controllingly Christ- 
like. As the author 1 just quoted puts this point — because 
Jesus was not a husband, a father, a statesman, a lawyer, a 
merchant, an author, it does not prove that there should be 
no family organization, nor that trade, jurisprudence, science, 
poetry, philosophy are unchristian. Not at all. “ As ration- 
ally might it be argued,” he goes on to say, “ that, because 
there are no trees or houses in the sky it is therefore profane 
and sinful to plant trees and build houses on the earth. 
Jeremy Taylor, when speaking of the things which Christ 
did, but which are not 1 imitable by us,’ touches on this very 
point. 4 We never read (he says) that Jesus laughed, and 
but once that he rejoiced in spirit ; but the declensions of 
our natures cannot bear the weight of a perpetual grave 
deportment, Without the intervals of refreshment and free 
alacrity.’ ” These relations and pursuits, so familiar to us, 
did not comport with Christ’s peculiar errand here. And so 
he declined them. They may be the proper calling of others. 
But if undertaken, they are to draw the motive and the tem- 
per of their exercise from the one true fount of spiritual life 
— the mind and the heart of Jesus. Thus history awaits its 
regeneration. It will still be the narrative of men, society, 
political institutions and changes ; it will have to deal with 
the progress of art, legislation, general knowledge and dis- 
covery, commerce and manufactures, and material produc- 


1 Archdeacon Hare in “ Guesses at Truth,” Series first, pp. 360, 361. 
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tion. But what it ought to depict, as man is rational, 
accountable, immortal, is the movement of all this enterprise 
and triumph under the law of the holy, benevolent, honest, 
unselfish man of Nazareth. His presence must walk our 
streets, and frequent our marts of business, and sit in our 
council-halls, and dwell in our homes, and travel with us by 
land and sea, to give us the spirit and the form, the pattern 
and the power of that only manhood which is worthy 
of a man, be he rich or poor, known or unknown to fame. 
That which cannot endure this test must be expelled from our 
world. Civilization must become Christianization. Putting 
words into the lips of those who shall see that day, we may 
employ the language of the suggestive writer cited last con- 
cerning our own superiority to the barbarous brutalities of 
the past ; and suppose those coming men to say : “ The 
praise is not of man but of God. It is only by His light 
that we see light. If we are at all better than those first 
men who were of the earth, earthy, it is because the second 
man was the Lord from heaven.” 1 


1 F. W. Robertson (Sermons, XVIII. and XIX. Second Series), propounds a 
theory of Mariolatry and its Cure, which is ingenious and perhaps true. “ The 
only safeguard against the idolatrous error of Virgin-worship, is a full recogni- 
tion of the perfect humanity of Christ: — for it is only a partial acknowledgment 
of the meaning of the Incarnation when we think of Him as the Divine man. 
It was not manhood [distinctively, i. e. masculinity], but humanity that was 
made divine in him. Humanity has its two sides : one side in the strength and 
intellect of manhood ; the other, in the tenderness, and faith, and submissiveness 
of womauhood ; man and woman — make up human nature. In Christ, not 
one alone, but both were glorified. Strength and grace — wisdom and love — 
courage and purity — divine manliness, divine womanliness. In all noble char- 
acters you find the two blended in Him, the noblest ; blended into one entire and 
perfect humanity.” — II. 276. 

It is the feminine side of this whole humanity, as moulded by Christianity, 
which the Virgin-worshippers have deified, because Christ has been too exclu- 
sively represented as distinctively the model-man. “With a half-thought of 
Christ, safe you art not.” — “ Christianity has in it an awful gap, a void, a want, 
the inevitable supply and relief to which will be Mariolatry.” And so the Ro- 
manists have gone to Mary for the woman’s heart, whereas this is perfect in 
Jesus as well. His oature is neither man’s nor woman’s, but both in actualised 
deal. To this, Mr. Robertson cites Gal. 3 : 28 : “ There is neither [in Christ] 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female;' 
the reference, if not primary, being considered legitimate. Thus Christ alone 
furnishes us “the truth which Romanism has marred and perverted into an 
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This impersonation of the full Deity and humanity in 
Christ, is to lead on the improvement of the latter towards 
its perfect type in the former. But it cannot do this without 
the clear and steady recognition of one other truth, namely, 
that Christ is not only to be imitated as an example, but 
also, and as a necessary step to this, that he is to be accepted 
and trusted as a Redeemer. In the order of his earthly his- 
tory, the delineation of his example preceded the expiation 
of his death. But in the order of recovery through his incar- 
nation, the virtues of his death must precede the purifying 
influences of his life in human experience. That is, no form 
of goodness can effectually attract a fallen soul until a pre- 
paratory work has transpired in it ; a work of repentance, a 
restoration of that soul to harmony with God in affection 
and purpose. In exhibiting to us the actual God, Christ 
has given to us the spirit, the conception of the true man. 
But to whom has he made this matchless revelation of moral 
beauty? To those who “like not to retain God in their 
knowledge;” who “are alienated from God by wicked 
works ; ” who “ love darkness rather than light ; ” — to per- 
sons beclouded, benumbed, petrified, enslaved by selfishness, 
worldliness, the law of the flesh which worketh in the chib 
dren of disobedience. It is the revelation of beauty to those 
who have contracted a morbid preference for deformed sights 
and shapes. So will the Indian refuse to leave his smoky 
wigwam for a palace. To him it is the palace. Its want of 
comfort and taste does not affect him unpleasantly ; his na- 
ture is educated to nothing higher, more refined ; he enjoys 
that which, to the civilized man, would be unendurable. 
Nor can he be put out of complacency with his savage cus- 
toms by merely showing him new and better modes of life, 
nor by any urgency of eloquent persuasion to adopt them. 
There is not only a lack of education in the right direction, 
but a positive and long-continued education in the wrong 
direction. No more is the problem of the elevation of man 

idolatry pernicious to all ; in less spiritual worshippers sensualizing and debas- 
ing.” — I. 279. The bearing of these observations upon the present discussion 
b obvious. Their general truthfulness is unquestionable. 
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and society to their required condition solved by simply un- 
veiling, however vividly, the loveliness, the majesty, of pure 
goodness. This is a topic upon which history, both indi- 
vidual and general, is entitled to pronounce a decided opin- 
ion. It does ; and its judgment is an overwhelming denial 
of the assumption that it is enough to place before mankind 
the attractions of virtue to secure its transformation into the 
same image. Statuary, and painting, and summer sun-sets 
will never unsensualize a sensual heart. Sinless humanity, 
walking among men in the person of the Son of God, has 
never won to him a follower by the mere charm of spiritual 
excellence. Aesthetics may hang ornaments of costly ele- 
gance in the temple of holiness, when erected ; but cannot 
put one stone into that temple’s foundation. If there were, 
therefore, no difficulties on the part of the divine govern- 
ment to the solution of our problem, there are most formida- 
ble obstacles to this in the condition, itself, of the human 
soul. But there are difficulties on that side, as well as this, 
of the breach between the Creator and the creature, the law- 
Administrator and the law-transgressor. These facts all con- 
spire to make the chasm fearfully wide and deep. Life is 
on that side of it, and death on this, until the great Atoner 
appears to reunite the severed, to build across a way of re- 
turn to duty and to peace. Without this further manifesta- 
tion of life in Christ, which is the resultant of his twofold 
nature, man might have looked off from these earthly shores 
towards realms of blessedness above, but only as the world- 
ling whose probation was spent, caught glimpses of Lazarus 
in Abraham’s bosom — a far-away and hopelessly-unattain- 
able rest. Just at this point stands high, between the earth 
and heaven, the cross of Calvary. Of the wondrous scene 
of sacrifice there enacted, of its deep significance to the di- 
vine glory and to human well-being, it was, that the sera- 
phim, hovering over the spot, communed in strange amaze- 
ment 


“ He dieth. Through the dark, 

He still, He only, is discernible — 

The naked hands and feet, transfixed stark, 
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The countenance of patient anguish white. 

Do make themselves a light 

More dreadful than the glooms which round them dwell, 

And therein do they shine. 

God 1 Father God 1 

Perpetual Radiance on the radiant throne ! 

Light up this dark, where there is nought to see, 

Except the unimagined agony 
Upon the sinless forehead of thy Son. 

* * * No reply, 

O unfbrsaking Father ? — 

Haris! 

Instead of downward voice, a cry 
Is uttered from beneath ! 

It is Finished. 

Hark, again ! 

Like a victor speaks the Slain — 

Finished is the mystic pain 1 
His deathly forehead at the word 
Gleameth like a seraph sword. 

Finished is the demon-reign. 

His breath, as living God, createth — 

His breath, as dying man, completeth.” 1 

To reject, then, that revelation of life which Jesus made 
in his death, is to vitiate, to nullify, the effect of the imper- 
sonations of the divine and the human ideals, which are 
contained in his history. Before these can work any radical 
change in society, a redemption from guilt and condemna- 
tion must put men right towards God’s resisted government ; 
a regeneration of the spirit of the world must put it in accord 
with God’s sympathies and purposes. All these designs of 
benevolence, preliminary and ultimate, belong to the true 
conception of the mission of the Son of God ; and for the 
accomplishment of what remains of the sublime undertaking, 
the Spirit of Christ ever dwells among men. 

Here is the point of relief to souls in search of security, 
ennoblement, repose ; to society, toiling laboriously after a 
thorough rectification, an inward tranquillity. If Chris- 
tianity cannot do all this for our race, it is proved to be, in- 


1 Mrs. E. B. Browning's Poems, VoL I. “ The Seraphim.” 
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deed, a failure ; it must go to the rubbish-room of all the 
other worn-out things ; its place is wanted for some better 
instrument of renovating power. We accept the grave is- 
sue, as morally and religiously inevitable. But Christianity 
is equal to this task, with just its present gospel and Saviour; 
and is doing that task, slowly, as Almighty skill made the 
universe, through the long geological days. How calmly 
assuring, to those who are tempted to be impatient, or dis- 
trustful of the adequacy of our faith to its whole human mis- 
sion, are these words of highest inspiration, telling us not to 
question the perfected result: “ That which was from the 
beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with 
our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled of the Word of life. For the life was manifested, 
and we have seen it, and bear witness, and show unto you 
that eternal life which was with the Father and was mani- 
fested unto us. That which we have seen and heard declare 
we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us,” ye 
to whom these glad tidings and this grace shall come, in all 
lands, to the end of time. “ And truly our fellowship is with 
the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ And these things 
write we unto you, that your joy may be full.” 

Our discussion has not attempted an exhaustive view of 
this topic, which would require much wider limits than the 
present ; for a like reason, in drawing it to a close, we can 
indicate but two or three of its lines of special bearing upon 
our common interests and duties. Beyond the brief mention 
of these, we must leave the train of investigation now laid 
down to make its own further suggestions. 

If we mistake not, we are on the right track to a better 
understanding of the nature of a genuine Christian love. 
Christ is its central object But not alone as man’s per- 
sonal Redeemer. This does, indeed, bind the renewed soul 
to him in bonds which are stronger than death. But Chris- 
tian love goes beyond this individual relationship of Saviour 
and saved. It affectionately delights in Jesus Christ as the 
perfect Revealer of God to us, and of us to ourselves. It is 
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the love of God in Christ, and the love of man in Christ ; of 
God as he is, and of man as be should be actually, and as 
he is ideally . It is thug impossible for us to love God, and 
not to love his well-beloved Son and representative. God is 
no more to be loved, than he is to be approached, save in 
and through Christ. A right affection for one, is a true com- 
placency in both. 

And so of man : to love God and to be indifferent or averse 
to human well-being, individually and generally, is as great a 
contradiction. A Christian misanthrope is an un-reality. 
The heart which fastens upon Christ sympathetically, loves 
the faultless manhood which shone through him, and kindles 
with desire that this may become the practical working-draft 
of every rational soul — the most degraded, even, on earth. 
Christ discovers to us the moral capabilities of our race : 
and that which thus survives, in man, the havoc of sin, dam- 
aged as it may be, is not a thing to be disesteemed by any 
one who pretends to fraternize with the world’s Deliverer. 

A sound philanthropy, consequently, is a sincere Chris- 
tianity. Each is essentially and necessarily religious. Each 
reaches its object through Christ, the life-revealer, divine and 
human. Hence, the whole law of spiritual obligation is com- 
prised in the love of God and our neighbor — an indivisible 
emotion or principle, when really exercised, of which Christ 
is the medium. Therefore no one keeps either part of that 
commandment without keeping both. 

It seems quite impossible, at this point, to avoid confront- 
ing a fatal condemnation of all the wrongs and abuses 
which men inflict on one another, from the petty frauds and 
thefts of unfair trade, the slanderous words of thoughtless 
or malicious tongues, to the violences of war and servile op- 
pression. They are, alike, an outrage upon the manhood 
which Jesus Christ condescended to wear, in its symmetrical 
beauty and nobleness; the humanity thus glorified which 
every son and daughter of Adam holds from God as a char- 
ter of the rights of a free, a peaceful, an unabridged exist- 
ence of happiness and progressive spiritual culture. To a 
mind fully occupying this point of view, Christianity would 
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hardly appear to utter a bolder or a more exterminating de- 
cree against slavery, for example, than it now does, were that 
system rebuked and outlawed, by name, on every page of the 
New Testament. 

We catch a glimpse of the peculiar pleasure which the re- 
deemed in heaven will have in one another’s society. It 
will not so much consist in the renewal of the associations of 
time, even in a sinless form, though this may be in reserve 
as a very delightful feature of the life to come ; it will rather 
be in the perception, the sense, of Christ, the perfect divine- 
man, reproduced and reflected by his saints, in every con- 
ceivable type of spiritual loveliness and attractiveness. 
Christ’s M members ” will then be loved in their immediate 
connection with Christ the u Head.” We anticipate the de- 
struction or confusion of individual identities. Paul and 
John, Luther and Melanchthon, will be relatively the same 
as here, and, as such, will draw to themselves congenial na- 
tures. Like variously-colored glasses, souls will transfuse a 
diversely-tinted light, each beautiful to behold ; yet it is the 
light, and not its particular hue, which will be the* real at- 
traction and glory of the heavenly spheres. That light, 
effulgent and perpetual, is Christ. “ Th£ Lamb is the light 
thereof.” As saints shall be full of it, and shall reflect and 
transmit its radiance, so will they draw around themselves 
the admiration, the love of their companions. Natural affec- 
tions will yield to spiritual ; but if both shall draw to the 
same point, how blissful will be the bond. This teaches us 
how the law of attraction should operate in the earthly king- 
dom of God : what centres of power should here be estab- 
lished. As in the kingdom celestial, this twofold ideal of 
Christ’s nature and life, so far as it is within the limits of 
finite imitation, is the model of aspiration and the magnet of 
love ; so here should every human energy be tasked to realize 
its possession, to diffuse its influence ; to build up a man- 
hood, universally, which shall be the living representative of 
the Godlike humanity of the Redeemer of the world. 
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ARTICLE V. 

OBJECTIONS FROM REASON AGAINST THE ENDLESS PUNISH- 
MENT OF THE WICKED. 

BT CLEMENT LONG, D. D., FBOFE8SOR AT DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

In the following discussion it is proposed to consider, first) 
the proper source of information on the subject of future 
punishment; secondly , the bearing of the scripture testimony ; 
thirdly , the force of the objections to endless punishment ; 
and fourthly , the proper mode of overcoming objections. 

I. Who but that Being to whom all the future is pres- 
ent, and who will determine the awards of the judgment, can 
inform us whether the retributions of the righteous and the 
wicked will be, alike, eternal ? We cannot be so certain of 
the duration which justice must assign to the punishment of 
the unbeliever, as to be able to affirm that it cannot be con- 
tinued without end. We cannot pretend to have, in our 
reason, any positive knowledge of the condition of the lost, 
like that founded on the testimony of a competent witness, 
that we should place it in competition with the word of Him 
who can neither falsify nor be deceived. The speculations 
of the pure reason, concerning the facts of another world, 
might be allowed some weight, in the absence of all reliable 
means of information ; but to set them in opposition to the 
divine testimony, would be the same error in theology, as 
the denial of the facts of astronomy would be in physics, be- 
cause inconsistent with the Ptolemaic system. It is no more 
the province of reason to supply the facts of the world to 
come, than it is to furnish the facts of the natural world. 
Man is but the interpreter of nature ; and it was just when 
this truth began to be recognized, that the first decided im- 
pulse was given to the science of nature. So likewise is 
man only the interpreter of a revelation ; it does not belong to 
him to make a revelation, or to revise and improve that 
which has been made. The philosophy, falsely so called, 
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which determines, in advance, the facts of a new dispensa- 
tion, in a world without end, is like those natural philoso- 
phies which were framed before the phenomena of nature 
had been studied. We might guess, as well as we were able, 
what is likely to happen hereafter, if the only mind that is 
directly cognizant of the everlasting future, had not furnished 
us with all needful information. But having the sure word 
of prophecy, we do well that we take heed to it as to a light 
shining in a dark place. Our guesses can no more with- 
stand the light of his testimony, than the Ptolemaic system 
could withstand the true system of nature. If it could be 
supposed possible that a number of finite minds should be 
present to all the future, and directly observe the eternal pun- 
ishment of the wicked, their testimony would dash all oppo- 
sing theories in pieces. How much more frail must all hu- 
man conjectures be, which conflict with the word of Him 
whose knowledge is infallible, and who cannot lie. 

Those who endeavor, by interpretation, to eliminate from 
the scriptures the doctrine of an endless punishment of the 
wicked, tacitly acknowledge that they are of divine author- 
ity. Supposing them to be the word of man, it would be 
immaterial what they taught on this or any other subject. 
No theorizer could then be anxious to bring them into agree- 
ment with himself. It is only with persons who thus recog- 
nize the authority of the scriptures while denying the eter- 
nity of future punishment, that we have any controversy. 
They admit that the declarations of the Bible respecting the 
penal sufferings of unbelievers are the best possible testi- 
mony concerning a fact. They grant that it is just as im- 
possible to conceive that this testimony should be false, as 
that God, who is essentially and necessarily omniscient and 
true, should be himself deceived or should deceive others. 
We therefore have a right to expect that they will, in con- 
sistency with themselves, submit to the teachings of the 
scriptures. Their reason must be admitted to be fallible ; 
the reason of other persons, who differ from them, may have 
discovered the truth ; when there are so many clashing opin- 
ions, no one can pretend that his faculties, which indeed are 
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not superior to those of any other man, can be trusted with 
absolute certainty. No speculations of our reason can stand 
in opposition to any good testimony. No presumptions we 
might favor can influence, or tend to influence, dny sound 
mind, in opposition to the divine testimony. In these cir- 
cumstances, it is right to expect that a person in doubt 
about the eternal duration of future punishment, and ap- 
pealing to the scriptures, will not impose his preconceived 
views upon the sacred text, and make it speak his mind ; 
but will suffer his own views to be determined by the in- 
spired word. He will come to the sacred oracles, not to dic- 
tate, but to learn. 

II. Now to one in this candid temper, it must seem to be 
agreeable to the teachings of the New Testament, that the 
retributions of the wicked will be of the same duration as 
those of the righteous. An interpreter having no opinion of 
his own on the subject, but seeking to found one on the ba- 
sis of the scripture testimony, must conceive that the word 
translated everlasting and eternal , in our English Bible (Matt. 
25: 46), “these shall go away into everlasting punishment, 
but the righteous into life eternal ” (for it is one and the 
same word), must express the same thought, when it is predi- 
cated of the pains of the lost, as when it qualifies the bles- 
sedness of the saved. If he supposes that it affirms endless 
duration of the latter, he must take it in the same sense 
when applied to the former. Should he make a difference 
between the recompense of the evil and the good, when the 
scriptures have made none, he would abandon his proper 
character as an interpreter of the revelation, and would 
assume that of a prophet. The word rendered eternal , ap- 
propriately designates the endless duration of the happiness 
of God’s people, and it is accepted in this signification. 
Why does not the same epithet, when it is connected with 
punishment, as fitly denote an unlimited retribution of sor- 
row ? No one can pretend that it does not, without forsak- 
ing his true position as an interpreter of the authoritative 
word of Christ. 

Again : it must appear, to the candid student of God’s 
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word, that the everlasting punishment which is denounced 
against the enemies of Christ, is a state of suffering. It 
could hardly occur to one who has no theory to support, that 
the absence of all feeling and all consciousness is punish- 
ment. It seems essential to the idea of punishment that it is 
an infliction, on a person, of some kind of pain. If no per- 
son is punished, there is no punishment. If no person is 
aware that he is punished, there is no punishment. Ever- 
lasting punishment is thus everlasting consciousness of pain, 
inflicted on account of sin. To say that everlasting punish- 
ment is annihilation, or a stroke of divine power that puts 
one forever beyond the reach of any further penal infliction, 
seems to be self-contradictory and absurd. And a further 
absurdity is involved in an infliction of everlasting non-exist- 
ence : the supposition, namely, that non-existence is a state 
that lasts forever, and which the wicked will endure ; where- 
as, they must have already endured their punishment before 
their annihilation, in the anticipation of that event. Annihi- 
lation might more fitly be called an eternal deliverance from 
punishment. The humble disciple, the mere learner, who 
sits at the feet of Christ and hears his word, will there- 
fore understand by punishment, as it is denounced by our 
Lord, a condition of pain. He who puts the other construc- 
tion, just alluded to, on his language, comes to the holy ora- 
cles to impose a meaning upon them, not to take one from 
them ; to act the part of a rationalist philosopher, not of a 
believing Christian. 

The scripture context confirms this view of punishment 
Those who will be condemned of Christ will be sent away 
into everlasting fire. Of what is this an image, but of ever- 
lasting pain ? We need not fear that we shall exaggerate the 
sufferings of lost men, if we represent them just as they are 
set forth by our Lord. Shall we dare to pronounce a milder 
sentence of condemnation on sinners than the infinitely mer- 
ciful Saviour? Does he mean, by everlasting fire, a stroke 
of divine justice that ends the existence of the wicked, and 
excludes forever all possibility of an infliction of pain ? The 
fire of perdition is also that which is “ prepared for the Devil 
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and his angels.” The enemies of Christ will share in their 
punishment. We learn from the Revelation (20 : 10), that 
their doom will be infinitely more dreadful than that of a de- 
liverance from all evil by annihilation : “ They shall be tor- 
mented, day and night, forever and ever.” This is that pun- 
ishment prepared for them ; and into this punishment all, 
standing on the left hand of the judgment-seat will be sent. 
It cannot be affirmed that sinners of our race will not have 
the physical power of endurance to sustain so heavy a weight 
of condemnation. Their life is not their own, but was im- 
parted, and is upheld, by the power of God ; and he is able 
to continue it as long as he sees that it may be necessary for 
the ends of justice. Moreover, a passage in the Revelation 
(which can be understood of nothing but this very retribu- 
tion prepared for the fallen angels, and to such a reference 
of which no serious objection can be made) tells us that cer- 
tain of the wicked of this world there described, will be tor-: 
mented, with fire, forever and ever, and will know no rest, 
day nor night. Rev. 14 : 10, 11. 

It is certainly a fearful thing for a sinner, who knows that 
he himself is justly condemned and personally deserves all 
that the justice of God has in store for his enemies — for 
every man, therefore, it is a fearful thing — to believe that 
Christ will hereafter appear, to take such vengeance as this 
on them that know not God and obey not the gospel. But 
it is a much more fearful thing to deny it. Let God be true 
and every man (who would mitigate the severity of His de- 
nunciations against sin) a liar. When our Lord foretold, in 
the presence of Peter, the sufferings he should endure at Jeru- 
salem, that falsely-benevolent disciple said to his Master : 
u Be it far from thee, Iiord ; this shall not be unto thee.” But 
the Saviour turned and said unto Peter: “ Get thee behind me, 
Satan ; for thou savorest not the things that be of God, but 
the things that be of men.” So likewise may it be said of 
every man who is more compassionate than Christ to- 
wards unbelievers. Their benevolence is not mercy, it is 
license. They are more concerned for the enjoyment of sin- 
ners, than for the righteousness of God. They would strip 
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his justice of nearly all its terrors ; would reduce the evil of 
sin and punishment, to a minimum ; would go far to place 
themselves among the number of those false prophets who 
cry peace and safety, when God says there is no peace. 
Christ is as much engaged for the righteousness of God as 
he is for the salvation of men. In him righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other. Shall we pretend to be more 
merciful than Christ ? 

We ought, therefore, to interpret his words as the just 
judge interprets the laws of the state. The upright judge 
does not consider what the law ought to be, even although 
it is the law of fallible, sinful men. He is not set to make 
the law ; but to ascertain and apply it. He may be a man 
of humane, tender feelings. It may shock his sensibilities 
to pronounce sentence of death on a fellow man, every way 
as estimable, by nature, it may be, as himself. But if he 
gives way to his compassionate regard for the happiness of 
the miserable criminal, and misconstrues the law, and in- 
structs the jury to acquit, he himself becomes a sharer in the 
guilt of the crime. 

The word of Christ is more authoritative than the law of 
the state. To add anything to it, or subtract anything from 
it, is to place ourselves on a level with Him whose suprem- 
acy over us is absolute. It is an inconceivably severe pen- 
alty, we admit, which Christ has attached to our refusal to 
minister unto Him, by feeding and clothing his naked and 
hungry poor. What Christian can bear to think that many 
of his acquaintances, many of his associates and friends, 
perhaps the members of his own household, the very part- 
ners of his blood, are obnoxious to the penalty ? But what 
is his office as an interpreter, and, so far as the duty of Chris- 
tian instruction devolves on him, an expounder of Christ’s 
word ? May he consider, under the dictation of the pure 
reason and the promptings of natural feeling, what justice 
requires, what benevolence craves ? Like the upright judge, 
he must take the law as he finds it : he must declare the 
mind of Christ. If he alters Christ’s revelation, to make it 
more agreeable to his own sense of right or his tender feel- 
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ings, he properly brings upon himself the plagues that are 
written in this Book. He makes himself a participant in the 
guilt of those whom he would shield from the penalty of the 
law. If the judge becomes a criminal, even when he ad- 
ministers imperfect human laws according to his own views 
'of right and the impulse of his compassion ; how much more 
obviously criminal must he be, who substitutes his own no- 
tions of right for the declared righteousness of God ! 

We are taught that Christians are to sit on Christ’s throne, 
and to be, in some sort, judges of the world and even of an- 
gels. Supposing it were possible for them innocently to 
entertain the opinion that Christ, the Lamb of God, who shed 
his blood for the sins of the world, could be too severe ; 
they must, as upright judges, give their decisions according 
to the law. It is written, that the wicked shall go away, 
from the tribunal of Christ, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angels. Have we any alternative but to 
declare the law ? Shall we join ourselves, in character and 
destiny, to him who said to our first parents : “ Ye shall not 
surely die ? ” 

Personal feeling should not influence our interpretation of 
the divine law on the one side or the other. It is not neces- 
sary that the judge should save himself from the imputation 
of cruelty by construing the law in favor of the criminal. 
The faithful administration of justice does not imply any 
want of kindness. Benevolence is as compatible with rigor 
in the exercise of judicial authority, as paternal affection 
with the infliction of stripes upon a child. “ He that spar- 
eth his rod hateth his son ; but he that loveth him, chasten- 
eth him betimes.” If the execution of penal justice has not 
for its object the benefit of the criminal, it does him no in- 
jury. It is the giving to him of that which is his due — the 
payment of his wages — the satisfaction of his claim. The 
desert of evil must not go unrewarded any more than the 
desert of good. All unrighteous action of creatures cries to 
Heaven for a recompense ; and, in a perfect government, it 
will receive it. Righteousness bears sway, and there is a 
state of moral order, where the law is obeyed ; and so there 
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is, where the just penalty is inflicted. If it were not for the 
partiality felt by every offender towards his own interest ; if 
every offender could vindicate his own rights in a perfectly 
unselfish spirit, he would claim that the debt of penalty due 
to him should be paid, as earnestly as that an equivalent 
should be given him for valuable services rendered. Pen- 
alty is the reward which wrong-doing merits. When it has 
been paid, no further demerit remains ; guilt is removed, a 
state of moral order is restored. Penalty is the proper and 
necessary atonement for sin ; and the sinner who adequately 
feels the need he has of this satisfaction, will comprehend 
that penal justice is not cruelty. The sentiment of justice is 
not a feeling of personal hostility to offenders, that it should 
repel us to the opposite extreme of connivance at sin. If the 
punishment of the wicked is a voluntary infliction of pain, of 
inconceivable severity and of endless duration, according to 
the plain words of Christ, we need not soften his denuncia- 
tions, to save him from the reproach of taking a malicious 
pleasure in the sufferings of his enemies. Is the upright 
judge vindictive or malicious ? It is more honorable to 
Christ, as well as more consonant with the character of in- 
terpreters and learners, that we should suffer his words to 
convey to our minds their natural impression. 

But we have not cited all the scripture testimony on the 
subject under consideration. The punishment of unbe- 
lievers, which is declared to be alike eternal with the hap- 
piness of the righteous, is also negatively represented as con- 
tinuing without end. The everlasting fire is never quenched. 
Mark 9 : 43 — 48. Literal fire cannot burn forever ; it must 
go out when the fuel with which it is supplied is all con- 
sumed. The literal unquenched fire is one that is not ex- 
tinguished by man. In this view, it is a figure of the ever- 
lasting fire. The punishment which Christ will inflict on his 
enemies, he will never bring to an end. 

The advocate of the doctrine of annihilation says, how- 
ever, that it may come to an end by the extermination of the 
object on which it is inflicted. Where, then, we ask, is the 
force of the threatening ? — in this : that the fire is inextin- 
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guishable, and utterly consumes the sufferer ? That would 
afford a desirable means of escape from the wrath of God. 
The objection mistakes the nature of the symbol : thp <*ig 
nificance of the fire consists in its being a tormenting agent. 
It was the misery of the rich man that he could get no relief 
from the torment of the flames. The punishment of the 
worshippers of the beast (Rev. 14: 10, 11), was not to be utter 
destruction, but everlasting torment in the fires of perdition. 
The meaning of the image by which the punishment of the 
wicked is depicted, appears thus to be, that their pains 
shall never come to an end. It is noticeable, also, that the 
epithet aafieoTov is defined, in the passage itself, as that 
which u is not quenched, 1 ” not as that which is unquencha- 
ble ; and further, that it is connected with another image, 
which can signify nothing else but that the punishment will 
continue without end : “ their worm dieth not.” On the 
whole, from the design of the representation as intended to 
persuade men from the “ terror of the Lord,” from the na- 
ture of the emblem made use of, from the explanation which 
is given of its significance in many passages, from the con- 
nection in which it is found, ^we conclude that here the doc- 
trine is revealed, in a negative form, of endless punishment. 

But this conclusion, let it be remarked, is not slowly and 
laboriously deduced by the reader. It is agreeable to the 
plain and obvious sense of the words of scripture. The 
sacred text might have been left to produce its own impres- 
sion, if the attempt had not been made, by persons unwil- 
ling to believe that a God of benevolence will punish sin 
forever, to evade the force of the terms used by our Lord in 
relation to the subject. The objector has sought, through 
the words of Christ ingeniously misinterpreted, to set forth 
his own views of future retribution. He will not allow the 
infallible testimony of scripture to inform him what is to be 
hereafter, but insists on shaping the testimony to make it 
agree with the suggestions of his fallible reason. He does 
not assume towards the Lord the position of a humble dis- 
ciple, but of a teacher and patron. He does not try his rea- 
son by the Lord’s word, but he tries the Lord’s word by his 
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reason. He says not, as he ought, the Lord has revealed 
this doctrine, therefore it is reasonable, and right, and good ; 
but he says, it is an unreasonable and odious doctrine, and 
therefore the Lord has not revealed it. Now this last is 
undoubtedly a valid conclusion from such a premise ; but 
who has a right to lay down such a premise, when the infal- 
lible teacher seems so clearly to have informed us that there 
shall be no end to the misery of the wicked ? Does any man 
know so certainly the exact demerit of sin, or the relation 
which its eternal existence and punishment has to the glory 
of God, as to be able to deny successfully what the Son of 
God himself seems to have affirmed ? Future events, ascer- 
tained by the perfectly satisfactory testimony of Christ, are 
facts as certain and established as any that history records. 
Is it reasonable to deny well authenticated facts, because 
we, in our shortsightedness, cannot understand why they 
should be suffered to exist ? The facts of the future are as 
stubborn as those of the past ; our unbelief will not annihi- 
late or alter them. 

But to proceed with our examination of proof-texts. 
Many passages speak of a state of penal suffering as final. 
One of these is in John 3 : 36 : “ He that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 
The exclusion from heaven of unbelievers will be permanent ; 
and the positive infliction of punishment will continue with- 
out end. The wrath of God, being represented as something 
felt by the unbeliever, must be understood of the suffering 
which wrath brings upon its object. The lost are not dead 
in the sense of being insensible to pain ; the opposite of life, 
in respect to future retributions, is the felt M wrath” of God ; 
this is eternal death. The effect of the divine anger is not 
annihilation. To say that an experience of wrath is “on” 
one who is not, and that such a non-entity is punished by 
being forbidden to pass from under the wrath of God into 
existence, is absurd. The evil from which unbelievers shall 
never escape into eternal life, is evidently that elsewhere 
shadowed forth as the torment of the wicked in the fires of 
perdition, which will allow them no rest, day nor night, 
forever. 
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A perverse ingenuity might suggest, that, although unbe- 
lievers, continuing in that character, will never see life, yet 
they may renounce their unbelief, and thus escape from the 
wrath of God. It is clear, however, that a hypothetical case 
is not contemplated ; the truth intended to be conveyed is 
not, that if one should remain in unbelief he would be for- 
ever punished, but that persons of that character will actually 
suffer without end from the displeasure of God. And the 
theory of an eternal probation is put to rest by the revealed 
fact, that there will be a day of decision, a crisis (yqwW), 
after which there will be no changes of destiny. The wicked 
will then go away into everlasting punishment. The Mas- 
ter of the house will rise up and shut to the door, and none 
of those who are without will afterwards gain admission. 
A time will come when there will be no more invitations to 
believe and be saved. Christ himself will then say to unbe- 
lievers, “ depart from me all ye workers of iniquity.” There 
is “ a day of wrath and of revelation of the righteous judg- 
ment of God,” against which the hard and impenitent of 
heart are “treasuring up unto themselves wrath,” as the 
wages of their sin. 

It is not our purpose to present the full scripture argu- 
ment, but to show, by citing a sufficient number of proof 
texts, that the eternity of future punishment is not objected 
to from any uncertainty respecting the purport of the divine 
testimony. An argument of this sort would not be conclu- 
sive with an infidel. But whoever professes his belief in the 
divine authority of the scriptures, must yield his objections 
when he sees that they conflict with the plain meaning of 
the word of God. If it should appear to him reasonable, in 
the absence of a revelation, to suppose that sin and misery 
must ultimately come to an end, under the government of a 
Being of infinite goodness and power, it must also appear 
quite as reasonable to give an unquestioning assent to what 
that Being has said. In fact he does submit to his’ author- 
ity, virtually, in regard to every disputed matter of faith, 
when he receives the scriptures as his word. It is involved 
in the idea of a revelation from God that it cannot be false. 
Von. XVII No. 65. 11 
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It is further implied that we do not ingraft our meaning 
upon it God’s word conveys his own mind, not the mind 
of the reader. And it follows from this, that the obvious 
meaning is to be received. If we prefer one which is less 
obvious, because we entertain a different view of the subject- 
matter from that which the plain sense of scripture would 
teach, we substitute our mind for the mind of God. The 
letter is God’s, but the meaning is ours. And even this 
empty concession to Him of the letter turns to our advan- 
tage, because it seems to give the sanction of divinity to our 
view. We assume to know already what the revelation 
should contain. We come to the Bible to dogmatize, not 
to be instructed. If in other instances we receive the truth, 
as being coincident with our notions, it is not on the ground 
of faith in God. We are unbelievers in spirit, as well when 
we agree with, as when we differ from, the inspired word. 

The purport of our argument, therefore, so far as it has 
proceeded, is to convince the professed believer in the scrip- 
tures, that it is infidelity to interpret them so as to make them 
inculcate the doctrine of a limited punishment of the wicked. 
This form of rationalism is as really a rejection of the sacred 
oracles, as that which openly repudiates their authority. 
We do not admit, however, that our mode of dealing with 
objections against the endless punishment of the wicked, 
although it is opposed to rationalism, is contradictory to 
reason. To use reasoning for the purpose of putting down 
reason is suicidal. On the contrary, we maintain that it is 
the highest reason to yield implicit faith to the divine testi- 
mony. Nothing is more reasonable than to believe that 
whatever doctrine God has revealed is consistent with rea- 
son. The objector says : it is reasonable to think that God 
will not allow the evil of sin and its punishment to exist 
forever. We say : it is reasonable to believe that what God 
has said is true. And we leave it to the rationalist himself 
to decide which of these principles reason must receive in 
preference to the other. There can be no doubt what his 
decision must be, if he does not take refuge in atheism. 

III. In further remarking on the subject, we propose to 
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show that the objection to the eternal existence of sin and 
its penalty is as valid against any suffering for sin. If it is 
a good reason why moral and physical evil should not exist 
forever, that a God of infinite power and infinite goodness 
will bring them to an end, it is as good a reason why they 
should not exist for a moment 

Why, then, is it, that eternal sin and suffering are thought 
to militate with the character of God ? Would their eternity 
render them a very great evil ? And is it true that the good- 
ness of God is opposed to no evil but that of the greatest 
magnitude? Is the existence of a little sin and suffering 
consistent with holiness and benevolence, but the existence 
of a larger amount of the same an evil too great to be borne ? 
God bates sin for what it is in itself ; and therefore he hates 
all sin. God is perfectly benevolent, and therefore he cannot 
take pleasure in any suffering in itself considered. It is not 
the degree of moral and physical evil that renders them 
inconsistent with his goodness. “ He is of purer eyes than 
to behold ” any “ evil and cannot look on iniquity.” Hence 
the mystery of his allowance of sin during the short life of 
man on the earth, as expressed by the prophet : “ Wherefore,” 
then, “ lookest thou upon them that deal treacherously, and 
boldest thy tongue when the wicked devoureth the man that 
is more righteous than he?” If the moral purity of the 
Almighty is a reason why he should not suffer sin and its 
consequence to exist forever , it is equally a reason why he 
should not allow it to begin to exist 

But moral and physical evil are not wholly prevented, 
notwithstanding that in themselves God can have no plea- 
sure in them. That reason which is as incompatible with 
the temporary as with the eternal existence of sin and sorrow, 
does not, in fact, forbid the former, it may not forbid the lat- 
ter. It does not prove the existence of evil to be impossible 
in time ; the fact of sin and misery everywhere stares us in 
the face ; it cannot prove it to be impossible in eternity. 

There is in truth a greater mystery in the permission of 
sin in the present world, than in its continuance in a world 
of retribution. Unpunished sin appears to be a reproach to 
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the justice of God. Its guilt is desert of pain of a degree 
which will adequately express its hateful nature. A just 
Moral Governor cannot suffer it to escape the proper retri- 
bution. But there is not, at present, any fitting testimony 
of God’s hatred towards the sins of men, in the painful con- 
sequences which it brings with it. Many of the notoriously 
wicked are more prosperous apparently than many of God’s 
people. €i Their eyes stand out with fatness, they have more 
than heart could wish.” God’s people are sorely tried by 
the inequality they witness. Bitter “waters of a full cup 
are wrung out to them,” till they are constrained to say : 
“ How doth God know, and is there knowledge in the Most 
High ?” If the existence of sin in the future state, where it 
will be accompanied with a suitable recompense, and may 
therefore be regarded as an evil corrected, so far at least as 
it respects the divine administration ; if sin punished will 
be a stain upon the divine perfections, what must be thought 
of sin so apparently triumphant as it is at present? Does 
not the reason of the objector tell him that this is a condition 
of things which ought far less to be tolerated, than the penal 
sufferings of the future state? But this seeming reproach 
to the divine administration is before his eyes ; he cannot 
blink it out of existence. May not that less mysterious 
state of things to “which he objects, exist hereafter; and may 
not the reason which will justify its existence, continue to 
justify it without end ? 

The objector ought to show that there is a difference in 
principle between a limited and an unlimited duration of 
evil. He ought to show that sin and penalty are not evil 
in themselves, but that it is only eternal sin and penalty 
whose existence cannot be justified. He feels concerned for 
the honor of God, as cornpromitted by the latter. Everlast- 
ing sinfulness and sorrow would necessarily be an evil, and 
if God should permit it, he would be involved in the evil ; 
so he reasons. But he can hardly feel satisfied in reducing 
the evil to a minimum. For then he will have to grant that 
God is not absolutely perfect — that he is a little tolerant 
of an evil, which he ought wholly to suppress. But what is 
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the difference whether our Moral Governor is a little wanting 
in goodness or more seriously deficient ? It is essential to 
our idea of God that he is absolutely faultless. We could 
not adore him as God, if we could conceive him capable of 
the slightest deviation from the line of rectitude. Any argu- 
ment against eternal punishment that would condemn the 
existence of that moral and physical evil which we cannot 
but see and acknowledge, is as truly atheistic as that which 
supposes that with him there is neither good nor evil. Ini- 
quity everywhere abounds; its painful effects are too mani- 
fest to be denied. They exist by the divine permission; 
God could have prevented them. Yet God is infinitely holy, 
and just are all his ways. We cannot explain his conduct. 
u His righteousness is like the great mountains ; his judg- 
ments are a great deep.” But he is God, and therefore 
there is no flaw in his administration. 

It behooves the rationalist, then, to find a reason for con- 
demning eternal sinfulness and infliction of penal evils, which 
will not embrace in its sweep the moral disorders of this 
present evil world. The reason which he does give, is that 
God is good, and can have no pleasure in sin and suffering. 
But does he not hate that wrong doing with which the 
world is filled and under the burden of which it groans? 
The reason given by the objector for the faith that is in him 
seems to condemn the permission of the manifold evils of 
time ; for our life we cannot see why it does not And it 
comes to this, that there is no God in whose sight the heav- 
ens are not clean, and who charges his angels with folly, 
who is of purer eyes than to behold evil, and who cannot 
look on iniquity. 

If the rationalist would lay the responsibility for the moral 
evils of the world on the free agency of man, why may not 
the same apology be found for the eternal existence of sin 
and punishment ? Is it said, that the possibility of sin is 
implied in free agency, that that which is possible may 
become actual, and that the prevention of sin among free 
agents is not an object of power ? So likewise it is possible, 
we might reply, that free agents should sin forever, that it 

11 * 
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does not belong to omnipotence to prevent it, and that eter- 
nal sin merits, and under the government of a just God must 
suffer, eternal punishment If sin be an incident of freedom 
which it does not belong to power to prevent, it may surely 
be an eternal incident of freedom. 

Besides, it belongs to omniscience to foresee the bad use 
of freedom which any might make ; and, on the supposi- 
tion that God cannot allow anything to exist with which be 
is displeased, he could forbear to create such free agents as 
would do evil and merit punishment. He knew what man 
would do when he made him, but he chose that man should 
exist, and therefore also that the sin which was the foreseen 
consequence of his creation, should exist. He therefore had 
even more responsibility for the beginning of man’s wicked- 
ness, than he will have for its perpetuation, if it is an inci- 
dent of freedom. On the supposition, however, that man is 
not intended for immortality by his nature, and that God 
will annihilate the wicked, he can prevent the permanent 
abuse of freedom on the part of the sinner. But then, he 
could also cut him down in the first moment of his sin. 
Why does he not, if a little sin is as truly hateful to him as 
a larger measure, and if the hatefulness of sin is a reason 
why it should not be permitted. The rationalist must grant 
that he ought. We maintain that he is able to justify him- 
self ; but we will not attempt to justify him. “ Even so, Fa- 
ther, for so it seemed good in thy sight.” For some reason, 
which we cannot fully comprehend, which possibly we do not 
even apprehend, except in the most general way, that it is 
for his glory, we must admit that it is right and best for God 
to keep sinful men alive and coerce them by his power. 
For this is just what he does, and he does himself no dis- 
honor. Why may we not believe that he may do the same 
forever ? We see that he is not under the necessity, as a 
God of boundless moral perfection, to prevent sin to the ut- 
most extent of his power — that though in itself hateful, he 
finds good reason to uphold it ; we may conceive it possible 
that the same or other reasons may exist, why it should 
never be exterminated. A “ thus saith the Lord ” can easily 
command our faith. 
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We have considered the relation of moral evil, thus far, to 
the moral perfections of God. We have seen that his hat- 
red of evil cannot be urged as a ground for the belief that he 
will not suffer it to exist forever. But we may consider the 
relation of sin and punishment to his power. And we re- 
mark, that there is no more reason why the eternity of moral 
evil should be incompatible with omnipotence, than why 
their existence in time should infer want of power in God. 
It cannot be alleged that sin must be God’s necessity, if it 
exists forever, but that it is subject to his control, if it is 
limited in duration. Why should it be thought that an eter- 
nal permission (which implies superiority) is an impossibil- 
ity ; that if it exists without end, it exists by its own power 
and in defiance of the Almighty ? The sinner is dependent 
for his existence on God. The continuance of his existence 
forever would not convert it into self-existence. He could 
not acquire independence by being eternally upheld. The 
immortality of the people of God is admitted. Does their im- 
mortality render them any the less dependent ? Must every- 
thing that is finite in its nature be of limited duration, even 
if it should be the pleasure of God that it should never per- 
ish? And if the sinner might have his being in God in a 
world without end, would he not also act by God’s permis- 
sion, and derive from him the power to sin ? 

Is it said that God would certainly put an end to sin if he 
could, because it is the object of his abhorrence ? The an- 
swer is at hand, that he hates all sin, yet all sin is not pre- 
vented ; therefore he is unable to prevent it, and any sin is 
his necessity, and a triumph over his authority. The argu- 
ment proves too much. 

Every kind of necessity for the existence of sin is not in- 
compatible with omnipotence. It is necessary that God 
should have regard, in his government of the world, to his 
own glory. When he permitted the existence of sin, he 
must have sought to glorify himself ; for he could propose 
to himself no higher end, and he could not act without an 
end. In determining to make a free agent who should live 
forever, who would fall into sin, would never repent, and 
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would subject himself to everlasting punishment, he must 
have governed himself by the consideration of what his glory 
required. But this necessity is that of the highest reason, not 
the necessity of force. If it should exist forever, and should 
have a constraining force, it could not be pretended that God 
was, in any dishonorable sense necessitated. Or if it could, 
the same reason for the temporary allowance of sin, must 
likewise be admitted to place him under the law of natural 
necessity. 

We may suppose the highest good, not in the sense of 
happiness but of the just ground of happiness to intelligent 
beings, was a constraining necessity to our Maker. It could 
not move him contrary to justice. But, justice being satis* 
fied, it might be conceived to influence the Supreme Intelli- 
gence in the introduction of sin, and in its perpetuation and 
punishment. If no one is injured, and therefore no one can 
justly complain, we may rejoice that God pursues a course, 
in his administration of this world’s affairs, which will be 
productive of the largest measure of good, although a neces- 
sary condition should be the introduction of sin. Good 
comes out of evil, as when the truth of God more abounds 
unto his glory through the punishment of men’s sins. Can 
it be thought that God has not a view to this good when he 
permits the sins ? That which we seek, we always pursue 
as something good. That which is absolutely good we are 
bound to seek. And we cannot conceive that God is free 
from the same necessity. It would be dishonorable to Him 
and to us not to be under its influence. But if it should be 
contended, that it would render Him the subject of fate, it 
must be conceded that the influence of this motive would be 
alike fatalistic, whether it led to the first beginning, or the 
perpetuation of sin. 

IV. We will conclude this discussion with the remark, 
that whatever difficulty the existence and everlasting con- 
tinuance of sin and punishment may occasion, our faith may 
and ought to overcome it. We are bound to love God with 
all the heart from the first moment of moral agency, and 
therefore to believe that he is worthy of our supreme affec- 
tion, whatever may be his relations to evil. 
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A Perfect Being is the first principle of religion. We 
cannot allow ourselves to call it in question, because, if it 
were doubtful, it would be doubtful whether the essence of 
all real goodness ought to exist within us — the supreme 
love of an absolutely Perfect Being. The existence of God 
cannot require to be demonstrated for the purposes of prac- 
tical religion, whatever may be thought of the possibility of 
a satisfactory proof. It would be our duty to go about the 
work of demonstrating the existence of God in a spirit of 
love to Him. Nothing can be rightly done without that 
spirit. It would be necessary in this case, to act the part of 
an advocate, and determine in advance what the conclusion 
of the reasoning must be. We should be obliged, further- 
more, to reject that kind of proof from which we could only 
deduce a probable conclusion. We must not suffer ourselves 
to regard it as a contingent truth, whether an infinitely glo- 
rious Being claims the adoration of all rational creatures. 
We must not, therefore, form our conclusion from a balance 
of probabilities. It must not be submitted to the test of an 
inductive argument whether He exists, whom it is a sin not 
to love with all our hearts, from the beginning of our moral 
life. The issue we make with the atheist must not be put 
on the ground that what we see of design in the creation is 
proof of an infinitely benevolent designer. We cannot pro- 
perly admit that the degree of our faith should be only just 
in proportion to the number of instances of benevolent inten- 
tion we can allege; and that instances of apparent evil should 
be allowed to detract so much from the validity of the proof. 
That is not a successful argument which only shows that it 
is likely the world was made by a good being; that there is 
a preponderance of good over evil in his works of creation 
and providence, and he is on the whole worthy of love ; that 
possibly the instances of seeming evil might be explained 
in consistency with the supposition that God is absolutely 
good. The* atheist comes out of the discussion victorious, 
if the conclusion of the reasoning is, that it is only probable 
there is a perfect Being who is worthy of, and may justly 
claim our supreme love. Our obligations are not condi- 
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tioned on the result of such a demonstration. They are per- 
fect, despite the imperfection of such an argument, or any 
appearance of evil in the world, which would countenance 
the belief that God is not absolutely good. Nothing so 
morally necessary, so imperatively binding, can be con- 
ceived as that duty on which all other duties are founded — 
to love God supremely. And just as necessary as supreme 
love to God is the conceived perfection of the divine charac- 
ter. We must believe that he cannot do evil. We must 
believe that the necessity of his perfections is just as great 
as of his existence : that if he is, he is boundless in good- 
ness ; that to deny his supreme excellence, is to deny his be- 
ing. The rationalist, who concedes to the atheist that the 
certainty of the divine existence rests on inductive proof, con- 
cedes everything. He grants that God may possibly be an 
imperfect being ; that he can do evil ; that what he does in 
nature, or rather what to our finite apprehension he appears 
to do, is proof of what he is ; that, as there is apparently a 
mixture of good and evil in the world, so there is, or may be, 
a mixture of good and evil in the Author of nature. By con- 
senting to submit the question of the existence of God to the 
test of an inductive argument, he virtually yields the matter 
in dispute. 

One who would be a consistent atheist should deny the 
reality of sin, and affirm that our consciences deceive us 
when they convict us of guilt in leading a godless life. 
The allegation of the fact of sin as evidence that there is no 
God of boundless moral perfections, is insufficient for the 
purpose ; for why is it that sin is so great a mystery in God’s 
universe, but that there is just such a Being to be sinned 
against. Want of supreme love to God, which is what we 
mean by sin, would not be the hateful thing it is, but for the 
existence of a God of supreme excellence. He who points 
to sin and penal evils for proof that the moral government 
of the world is not well administered, tacitly admits that one 
who justly requires us to love him with all our hearts, does 
really exist. His objection is self-contradictory and nullifies 
itself. There can be no consistent opposition to the moral 
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attributes of God which affirms the fact of sin. Sin is an 
offence against a moral authority who justly claims our 
supreme affection. The rationalist of the type now under 
consideration should either bold that there is no foundation 
for moral distinctions, and that holiness and sin are chimeras, 
or should grant that the mystery of sin and penal suffering 
does not afford reasonable ground for doubting the holiness 
and goodness of God. 

Difficulties in religion must be overcome by a firm adhe- 
rence to first principles. We must accept it as necessarily 
and immutably true that God is a perfect being. If we can- 
not see why there should be sinners in the world, when God 
hates all sin and is able to prevent it, we should never yield 
our conviction that there is good reason for the permission 
of moral evil, because it exists under the government of a 
perfect being. We should not allow ourselves to judge of 
the divine character solely by appearances, and from what 
we see of evil to infer, either that God takes pleasure in it, 
or that it is too strong for him, and has obtained a triumph. 
But assuming, with a confidence not to be shaken, that his 
character is spotless, we should overcome all the suggestions 
of unbelief by the faith that the administration of a perfect 
being must be without a fault. We should judge of what 
God does by what he is. We should hold it as an axiom — 
a truth certain and indisputable, and a test of moral conclu- 
sions — that God can do no wrong. Appearances are de- 
ceptive; God must ever be true to himself. It was “by” 
this “faith that Abraham, when he was tried, offered up 
Isaac, and he that had received the promises offered up his 
only begotten son, to whom it was said, that in Isaac shall 
thy seed be called.” It is the only right mode of removing 
doubts, because it is essential to our perseverance in holiness. 
We cannot love God as God, in which our holiness consists, 
if we do not believe, all things to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, that his will, without which nothing comes to pass, is a 
perfectly righteous, benevolent, and reasonable will. 

We do not insist that difficulties should be overcome by 
the arbitrary determination that we will have none. We 
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need not take the position that there is a radical difference 
between holiness and sin, and that there is a Being whom it 
is holiness to love and sin to hate, in mere wilfulness. The 
conviction is spontaneous that holy and sinful character, and 
all that is implied in them, are realities. They display them- 
selves before us, and we give our testimony concerning them, 
just as we do in regard to the events that impress themselves 
on our senses. We may doubt what a man’s character is, 
but that he is either a saint or a sinner we cannot doubt. 
Do not bad men, whose moral sensibilities are exceedingly 
obtuse, feel an involuntary respect for persons who profess 
the fear of God and act accordingly ? Do they not believe 
that there is an essential moral difference between such per- 
sons and themselves ? Was it a mere fancy of Peter, which 
led him to exclaim, when a supernatural event awakened in 
his mind the conviction that he was in the presence of a 
divine being, “ depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord?” We predicate holiness and sin of men with the 
same certainty as we do knowledge and ignorance, wisdom 
and folly. We do not see them with our eyes ; neither do 
we see human intelligence in the conduct of mankind. 
They are not of a nature to be seen. Yet they directly 
reveal themselves to us. And as we can refer to nothing 
but intelligence itself for proof that it exists, so we can 
evince the reality of holiness by nothing but holiness. It is 
an indemonstrable reality, yet as undeniably certain as any 
fact of mind or of the outward world, the existence of all of 
which it surpasses the power of our logic to prove. The 
conscience of every man testifies against his own sinfulness, 
and convicts him of guilt or desert of punishment, and leads 
him to anticipate that the retribution which ought to be 
inflicted will be meted out to him, if there be no just way of 
deliverance. Indeed, the reality of sin and guilt is the great 
mystery that is objected to the divine government. 

If, then, the belief in holiness and sin is so facile ; if we 
find sin in ourselves and observe it in others ; if all history 
declares it, and the creation itself groans and travails in pain 
on account of it, it can require no arbitrary determination of 
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will to assume that which is implied in these moral facts. 
Is God really obeyed by some men ? Is God really sinned 
against by all? Does the evil of disobedience consist in 
opposition to perfect moral excellence, self-subsisting, immu- 
table, eternal? Does all this enter into our idea of sin? 
The mode of overcoming difficulties arising out of the exist- 
ence of moral evil, which has been insisted on, does not, 
then, require of us a blind, unreasonable faith. 

It is pertinent to the object of this discussion to say, that, 
to a firm believer in the first, principle of true religion, as 
thus exhibited, it is not material whether a less or a greater 
degree of mystery obscures his counsels. A being who can- 
not do wrong, will not forfeit the confidence of the believer, 
because he permits sin to continue without end, and inflicts 
upon it the endless retribution it merits. The responsibility 
for the sin, from its very nature as sin, will forever attach to 
the sinner. And in a righteous government sin must draw 
after it punishment as its proper consequence. Happiness 
is better in itself than suffering; but suffering, as penalty for 
sin, is better than happiness would be in its place — as much 
better, as justice is better than license, and order is better 
than confusion. The holiness of God obliges him to inflict 
it, just as imperatively as it previously required of the now 
fallen sinner that he should perfectly obey his will. The law 
was to be fulfilled, in the first instance, by obedience ; but 
having been broken, it must not be trampled in the dust; it 
must be reinstated in its authority, and the sin which was 
not prevented must be blotted out. God must provide a 
sufficient amende for the transgression ; and this he does by 
the infliction of an adequate penalty. He maintains his 
character as a righteous Sovereign, preserves among his 
subjects a state of moral order, and makes perfect satisfac- 
tion for sin, by visiting it with deserved punishment. He 
blots out the sin he permits ; it no longer stands a reproach 
to his holiness and justice. The question may still be asked : 
Why does he not secure the righteousness of the law by pre- 
venting sin and punishment? And we might offer some 
plausible conjectures in the way of reply. But we choose 
Vol. XVI I. No. 65. 12 
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to insist, that the character of God, as we must conceive it, 
is a sufficient guaranty that sin, with punishment and with 
redemption, will be the occasion of greater honor to Him, 
than would have been a state of sinless perfection ; and, 
furthermore, that eternal sin and eternal punishment, the 
last being the just and necessary consequence of the first, 
can be believed to be a part of the divine plan, on ihe infal- 
lible testimony of God’s word, with as little difficulty, as we 
can believe that our own sin, and the unrest it brings, were 
foreordained of Him. 


ARTICLE VI. 

HYMNOLOGY. 

[Continued from Vol. XVI. p. 229.] 

The Text of Hymns. 

The criticism on the text of church hymns is always peril- 
ous. They axe associated with the most imposing scenes of 
the present life, or with the august realities of the fu- 
ture. If they become suggestive of mere verbal disputes ; 
if their faults be made more prominent in the popular mind 
than their excellences, their sanctity is impaired. It is easy 
to lessen the influence of these odes, because many of them 
abound with faults. Some of the best of them are disfig- 
ured by mixed metaphors, strained comparisons, incongruous 
images. They live by their own spiritual power, which tri- 
umphs over their literary defects. Indeed, their rhetorical 
blemishes are, in one respect, a positive gain to the influence 
of the poetry ; for they set off, by contrast, its vital force, and 
attest the superiority of pure and fervid sentiment over all 
the graces of style. But their diction is still open to criti- 
cism. It is easy to make this criticism, and to expose many 
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of our most precious hymns to ridicule. “ Nothing is easier,” 
said Napoleon Buonaparte, “ than to find fault” There are 
no two books which can with more facility be made the 
theme of sport, than the Bible and the Hymn Book. “ Wit,” 
says lord Kaimes, “ consists chiefly in joining things by dis- 
tant and fanciful relations, which surprise us because they 
are unexpected.” The more sacred the composition, so 
much the more facile is it to startle men by connecting it 
with something secular or contemptible. This surprise is 
agreeable to an irreligious and vulgar mind. To such a 
mind, the unexpected association of solemn words with low 
images is one of the most fascinating, as it is the most de- 
moralizing. species of wit But in a free censure of some 
excellent hymns, there is danger of making ludicrous sugges- 
tions, and of degrading, if not spoiling, those forms of expres- 
sion which are not commonly regarded as inappropriate to 
the worship of God. The spirit of even a just criticism often 
proves that the critic is unfit for his idling ; that he has aspired 
to a sphere too lofty for him. He injures his own character, 
not less than his reputation, while he corrupts the minds of 
men who would have thought no evil, if he had not sug- 
gested it. 

Still there will, there must, be discussion on the faults of 
hymns. Let it be conducted, then, in the spirit of decorum 
and of meek reverence. This discussion is most apt to arise 
when we are debating whether, on the one hand, we will ad- 
here to the original form of our sacred odes, or, on the other 
hand, by certain changes in the stanzas, accommodate them 
to the real or imagined wants of the community. On this 
question, extravagant opinions are maintained by some advo- 
cates and by some opposers of alterations. All hymnolo- 
gists unite in practically adopting alterations ; but all do not 
agree in the theory that they ought to be adopted. Let us 
now examine, under various topics, the evils and the advan- 
tages of deviating from the original form of hymns. 
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§ 1. The Relation of Changes in the Text to the Rights of 

Authors . 

It is affirmed by some, that an author has a perfect right 
to control the use that shall be made of his compositions ; 
and that all alterations of what he has written are not merely 
“ infringements ” upon his property; they are “frauds/” 
“trespasses,” literary “theft,” “robbery,” “swindling,” and 
(it has even been added), “felony.” If we desire to print the 
hymn of an author, we must print it just as he wrote it If 
we will not take his form, we have no right to take his hymn. 

Now there is no question, that an author has a legal right 
to withhold from the community the productions of his pen ; 
and also, if he publish them, and if he comply with certain 
legal conditions, he has a legal right to prevent their republi- 
cation, in any form, during a limited period of time. But at 
the close of that period, all his legal rights expire. The be- 
nevolent law gives his productions, freely, to the world. 

Further : there is no question that an author has a moral 
right to all the honor with which the merits of his work are 
fitted to crown him ; and he may, therefore, within certain 
limits, claim to have his work presented to the public in that 
form which will be most creditable to himself. 

But there are limits to this claim. The good of the com- 
munity must not be sacrificed to the honor of a single indi- 
vidual. The whole poem may reflect a brighter glory on its 
author than a few detached parts of it ; but those parts are 
all that can be sung in a church hymn, and they may be se- 
lected, even although the writer fail of securing all the 
praise which the omitted verses would have given him. As 
inapposite stanzas may be omitted, so inapposite words may 
be sacrificed, for more church-like phrases. If the author 
wrote his poem chiefly for his own fame, the omission of his 
inappropriate lines is a fit comment on his selfishness ; if he 
wrote it for the general welfare, he will be willing to ad- 
vance this end, even at the sacrifice of his personal reputa- 
tion. When he publishes a hymn, he gives it to the com- 
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ing ages ; he gives up his control over it. If he does not 
mean to give it away, he should keep it to himself. We are 
quite free from anxiety lest the bliss of Gregory, and Am- 
brose, and Bernard, and Baxter should be disturbed on ac- 
count of the damage to their poetic fame, from the changes 
in their lyrics. The lines of bishop Ken breathe the senti- 
ment of a dying psalmist : 

“ And should the well-meant song I leave behind, 

With Jesus' lovers some acceptance find, 

'Twill heighten even the joys of heaven lo know 
That, in my vene, saints sing God’s praise below." 

All this discussion with regard to the “ rights of author- 
ship,” may be terminated by considering that a manual for 
church song is not designed to perpetuate the repownof men* 
It is designed for the worship of God ; and in some respects it 
would, better than now, fulfil its main intent, if it contained 
no allusion to the majority of names connected with its 
hymns. A church prayer book would lower its tone of sa- 
credness, if it should append to each separate petition the 
name of its original writer ; and, when a church hymn book 
parades the names and titles of its numerous authors on the 
same pages with the songs, it seems almost equally adapted 
to the glory of God and the renown of poets. The manual 
for church worship must not be regarded as the original re- 
pository of sacred songs ; it must not be consulted as a lite- 
rary witness ; it must be looked upon as a book of prayer 
and praise. Its materials, in their original form, are found 
in other places. In those places, they may contribute to the 
honor of their authors. But in the church manual, the fame of 
poets should be lost in the glory of Him whom they adore. 

Men of exclusively literary tastes, and also men who affect 
to be the literati of the world, are apt to form an inaccurate 
and a low estimate of the very nature of a church hymn 
book. The book is considered as a collection of choice po- 
ems, specimens of the taste and genius of eminent com- 
posers. In this view it ought not to be, like the work of Dr. 
Vicessimus Knox, a volume of “ Elegant Extracts ,” for an 

12 * 
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extract from a poem fails to display the symmetry of the 
whole. But if extracts are admitted, they must be quoted 
precisely as they were written. They are historical speci- 
mens. They profess to be mere reproductions. Of course, 
all changes of the original become falsehoods. An extract 
of six stanzas, which are consecutive in the hymn but not 
consecutive in the original, is a misrepresentation of its au- 
thor. On the title-page of the book, and as a title of every 
song, is virtually published the announcement : “ These are 
the beautiful or sublime words of this or that man.” To 
deviate from these words, in such a case, falsifies the entire 
aim and pretension of the book. It is indeed important to 
have repertories or encyclopaedias of Christian hymns in their 
pristine form. But when we regard a hymn book as such 
an encyclopaedia, or as a beautiful abridgment of such an 
authoritative repertory, we substitute an historical and a 
scholastic standard for the higher standard of piety and de- 
votion. 


§ 2. The Relation of Changes in the Text to the Encourage- 
ment of Authorship . 

If we concede that it is right, still is it expedient to leave 
an author uncertain whether the exact words of his hymn 
will be transmitted to posterity ? Pained with the pros- 
pect of changes in his song, many an author will shrink 
back from giving it to the world. So far forth as a sensitive 
poet is deterred from authorship by the fear of these changes, 
they are an evil. The evil should never be encountered, ex- 
cept in the prospect of an overbalancing good. 

But on this topic, as on the preceding, men entertain de- 
grading views of the office of a hymn book. The poet is not 
dependent on the church manual for the faithful preservation 
of his words. They are guarded in the literary remains, in 
the scholastic repositories, in the archives of the university, 
in the historical collections. He is not injured by the fact 
that, superadded to all the literary and scientific channels 
through which his words may flow down to posterity, there 
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are more or less exact quotations from them, in manuals for 
public worship. Very frequently, the changes made in his 
hymn are the occasion of its being more widely known in its 
original form, than it otherwise would have been. Its real 
merits would never have been discovered by the majority of 
worshippers, if some critic had not removed the rubbish of 
uncouth or fantastic words under which the solid worth of 
the hymn lay hidden. As amended, it became a favorite 
lyric ; when it had become such, its original was sought out; 
if it had not been pruned, it would have been forgotten. A 
man of poetic genius ought to be stimulated, rather than dis- 
couraged, by the thought that posterity will not willingly let 
his verses die, and that, even if they become antiquated in 
their present form, they will still live in new and fresh modi- 
fications, or become the germs of other and better songs. 
A philosopher propounds theories in the expectation that they 
will be improved by the scholars of a coming age. Does this 
expectation repress his love of contributing to the advance- 
ment of science ? Was David deterred from giving his 
hymns to the world through fear that they would be modified 
by some future Milton or Montgomery ? 

There are two men who represent two classes of poets, in 
relation to this theme. Dr. Watts is one, and he is a repre- 
sentative of the larger class. These are his words, breath- 
ing forth his unselfish desire that his hymns be a “ living 
sacrifice ” to God, rising up to heaven, in any form which 
may be congenial with the devout aspirations of the wor- 
shipper : u If any expressions occur to the reader that savor of 
an opinion different from his own, yet he may observe, these 
are generally such as are capable of an extensive sense, and 
may be used with a charitable latitude. I think it is most 
agreeable, that what is provided for public singing, should 
give to sincere consciences as little disturbance as possible. 
However, where any unpleasing word is found, he that leads 
the worship may substitute a better ; for, blessed be God, 
we are not confined to the words of any man in our public 
solemnities.” 1 

1 Watts's Works (Preface to his Hymns), Vol. IV. p. 149. 
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The noble-hearted psalmist who gave this authority, even 
to precentors, to make extemporaneous changes in his 
hymns, would not have regarded it as an outrage upon his 
rights, if he had foreseen that Wesley and Conder and 
Worcester would make studied and careful changes in them. 

But there is another, less numerous, class of poets, repre- 
sented by James Montgomery. In the year 1819, he united 
with Rev. Thomas Cotterill in the publication of a hymn 
book, and Montgomery contributed “the benefit of his judg- 
ment in the choice and amendment of available compositions 
from various quarters.” In 1824, he said : “ Good Mr. Cot- 
terill and I bestowed a great deal of labor and care on the 
compilation of that book : clipping, interlining, and remodel- 
ling hymns of all sorts, as we thought we could correct the 
sentiment or improve the expression.” Speaking of his toil 
on a lyric of Cowper, he then remarked : “ I entirely re- 
wrote the first verse of that favorite hymn, commencing: 
“ There is a fountain filled with blood,” etc. The words are 
objectionable as representing a fountain being filled) instead 
of springing up : I think my version is unexceptionable : 

From Calvary's cross a fountain flows, 

Of water and of blood ; 

More healing than Bethesda’s pool, 

Or famed Silo&'s flood." 

In the year 1835, Mr. Montgomery was officially requested, 
and he consented, to make an entire revision of the Moravian 
hymn book, containing twelve hundred hymns. “ And it is 
hardly too much to say, that the time and thought spent in 
the reformation of such a mass of matter, much of it of a 
peculiar character, was not less than would have sufficed for 
the composition of a like quantity of original verse. He was 
often compelled either to change an obsolete or equivocal 
term, to soften down a too striking sentiment into a gene- 
ral meaning, or entirely to remodel the structure of a verse, 
or even of a whole hymn.” He labored on these amend- 
ments, more or less frequently, through the lengthened pe- 
riod of twelve years. In 1849 the hymn book was pub- 
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fished, containing a multitude, but not the whole, of his 
emendations. 1 

Notwithstanding this labor, continued at intervals for 
more than thirty years, in the modifying of sacred lyrics, Mr. 
Montgomery requests other men not to modify his own 
verses ; and says, that u if good people cannot conscientiously 
adopt his diction and doctrine, it is a little questionable in 
them to impose upon him theirs” “ When I am gone,” he 
says, “ my hymns will, no doubt, be altered to suit the taste 
of appropriators ; for it is astonishing how really religious 
persons will sometimes feel scruples about a turn ora term.” 2 
What Mr. Montgomery predicted, has come to pass. There 
is not a hymn book, English or American, which contains 
twenty of his hymns, without modifying some of them. That 
remarkable man, John Wesley, also requested that his poet- 
ical effusions remain unaltered. But as he made many, and 
some splendid, changes in the lyrics of Henry More, Watts, 
and others, so his own lyrics are now more deeply imbedded 
in the hearts of worshippers, and the original forms of them 
are more faithfully studied, than they would have been, if 
they had not, in a modified style, been ingratiated into the 
love of the churches. The entreaty of these and other emi- 
nent poets, that there may be no changes in their songs, re- 
minds ns of Dr. Joseph Huntington’s Introduction to his 
“ Calvinism Improved:” 3 — “ The author has one request to 
qiake to all that may see or hear of this book. He asks that 
none would either approve or censure it, until after eareful 
reading. And that all who may have read it with attention, 
and then speak freely their own opinion concerning it, as 
every one in that case has a good right to do, would also 
communicate this humble request from the author, to all 
such as have knowledge of it only by report.” If men, be- 
cause requested, are bound to withhold their condemnation 
of Dr. Hunlington’s treatise, they will soon be obligated, be- 
cause they will soon be requested by some author, to pur- 

1 Memoirs of James Montgomery, Vol. III. p. 158. Vol. IV. pp. 69, 70. 
Vol. VI. pp. 266—268. Vol. VII. pp. 154—157. 

2 Memoirs, IV. p. 70. 3 Soe page xxm. 
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chase some particular volume of his, to circulate it gratui- 
tously, to write reviews of it, to read it semi-annually in a 
standing or kneeling posture. That petition, which will 
more probably be granted than any other, was made by 
Henry Vaughan, in the preface to his Silex Scintillans, p.7: 
“ And if the world will be so charitable as to grant my re- 
quest, I do here most humbly, earnestly, beg that none would 
read them [my earlier writings].” 

But it is asked : Should the hymns as altered, be ascribed 
to the poet who never indited them in that form ? Is not 
this ascription a falsehood? We have already implied that 
there are evils connected with any allusion in a Hymn Book 
to the names of its authors, especially such authors as Bar- 
low, Burns, Campbell, Dryden, Hogg, Thomas Moore, Pope, 
Walter Scott, and others who have no consecrated name in 
the church. Additional evils are connected with such allu- 
sions, where the stanzas appear in a new diction. If the 
hymn is essentially changed in style, or more especially in 
doctrine, and if the author’s name be mentioned, there should 
be some announcement that the modifications are made. 1 
Where the changes are not important, the notice of them 
would only confuse the reader. If all the alterations 
found in Worcester’s “Watts and Select Hymns” were 
signified by an asterisk or dagger prefixed to the altered 
stanzas, the number of hymns without the asterisk or dag- 
ger would be very insignificant But how could we, then, 


1 Often the Presbyterian Old School Collection makes a change in the doc- 
trinal expression of its Psalms and Hymns, without giving sufficient notice of 
the change, as in the following instances : 

Presbyterian 0. S. Form. 


Original Fork. 

Watts's 18M Psalm . 

Or if my feet did e'er depart 
'T was nev er with a wicked heart . 

Watts's 32 nd Psalm. 

Blest is the man to whom the Lord 
Imputes not his iniquities. 

Beddome. 

When on the cross my Saviour died 
A righteous God was pacified. 


Or if my feet did e'er depart 

Thy love reclaimed my wandering heart. 


Before his judgment seat the Lord 
No more permits his crimes to rise. 

Hymn 106. 

When on the cross roy Saviour died, 
God's holy law he satisfied. 
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distinguish, whether the modifications were important or 
trivial ? 1 

It must be observed, further, that usage has long ago 
explained the meaning of a Hymn Book when it refers an 
altered hymn to its original author. Long established cus- 
tom has taught men, not to expect that the hymn will be 
always quoted with punctilious accuracy, not to look upon 
a manual for worship as a standard of weights and mea- 
sures, of antique styles and historical phrases, but as a pecu- 
liar and a privileged volume, intended for nobler than anti- 
quarian ends, and superior to the petty jealousies of authors. 
This being understood as the explanation of an Index to a 
Hymn Book, no wrong is done when a hymn is referred to 
a poet who did not give the present finishing touches to his 
lines. The reference is interpreted by custom ; it is pre- 
scriptively right The usage began and continues on the 
assumption, that the sweet Psalmists of Israel, even although 
they were once as tenacious as Pontius Pilate of what they 
had written, will now suffer their hymns to rise toward 
heaven in the incense of devotion, and in that form which 
is most congenial with the devotional spirit of the worship- 
pers. 

There are so many readers who desire to know the 
authorship of their favorite songs, that editors who prefer to 
do otherwise, feel compelled to gratify the general curiosity. 
And then there are so many precious influences flowing 
from an association of these songs with names like those of 
Cowper and Newton, Luther and Ambrose, that editors feel 
bound to connect the memory of a sanctified poet with the 
other rich reminiscences of the hymn, even when, as indi- 
vidual editors, they would prefer to fasten the worshipper’s 
mind upon the spirit , rather than the origin , of what he sings. 

1 In Worcester's Watts there are not many changes affecting the doctrinal 
character of the lyrics. Where John Newton says of the Saviour : “ Oh my 
soul, he bore thy load? Dr. Worcester says : “ Oh my soul, behold the load” — Se- 
lect Hymn, 174. Where Dr. Watts says of men: " Their hearts by nature all 
andean,” Dr. Worcester says: " Their hearts by nature are unclean.” — B. I. 
H. 94. In changes like these, however, Dr. Worcester did not probably intend 
to modify the sentiment, but only the style. 
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In all this, they mean to be understood, and they are under- 
stood, as referring, not to the orthography, or punctuation, 
or symmetry, or completeness, or the minuter graces of the 
hymn, when they ascribe it to a particular writer, but rather 
as referring to its aim, spirit, and general phraseology. The 
pious Toplady, the devout Gibbons, William Bengo Collier, 
Josiah Conder, indeed a majority of the most accurate and 
exemplary compilers during the last hundred years, have 
openly announced that their selections from other authors 
have not been, in all instances, exact quotations. Here, as 
in a thousand other instances, common, immemorial usage 
interprets and justifies a well-intended deed. The conscien- 
tious Bickersteth, in the Preface to his Christian Psalmody 
(p. v.), thus explains the meaning of references to authors 
in a church hymn book: “As alterations have been made 
probably by every collector of hymns, the only effective way 
of enabling the reader to know what the hymn originally 
was, is to give the name of the author, by which reference 
may be made to it, as first written.” Among the boldest 
advocates of the changes adopted in the Church Psalmody 
by Dr. Lowell Mason and Rev. David Greene, were Profes- 
sor Ebenezer Porter of Andover, 1 and Dr. Benjamin B. Wis- 
ner of Boston, both of them distinguished for their punctil- 
ious accuracy, and both of them defending alterations of 


1 It is a great error to suppose, that all the changes adopted in the Church 
Psalmody, were first made by its Editors. Many of them had been long esto&- 
lished in England and in this country. Dr. Porter of Andover, although emi- 
nent as a judge and critic of psalmody, yet, as we think, carried his love of 
alterations too far. He condemned indiscriminately the erotic expressions in 
hymns, even such as have their parallel in the inspired word. He insisted on 
modifying not only such phrases as Dear God, but also Dear Lord. He once 
remarked, that the line “Jesus Saviour of my soul,” was “ infinitely better” than 
the endeared line of Wesley: “ Jesus Lover of my soul.” It was Dr. Porter, 
also, who urged more strenuously than any other man, that the Church Psalmody 
should have on its margins the marks for musical expression. These are a 
blemish to the manual, and also to Worcester’s Watts. Wbat would be thought 
of a Prayer Book, which appended to its supplications the following rules: 
“ Offer this part of the prayer mezzo piano ; ” “ Utter these petitions diminuendo ; n 
“Now pray affetuoso ; ” “Here pray staccato or — “ su'd! ; ” or “ fortissimo ” 
A book of devotion is no more a book of elocution, than it is of antiquarian 
researches. 
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hymns, on the ground that a church manual needs them, 
and has a prescriptive right to them, and cannot properly be 
understood as implying that all its authors wrote the lyrics 
in the exact form which is demanded for public worship. 


§ 3. The Immodesty of Changing the Text of Hymns . 

There are indeed not many poets who can lay claim to 
an equality with Addison, Gerhard, Heber and Keble. A 
reverent mind will hesitate long, before it will even suggest 
an improvement of the words of such men. There is an 
immodesty in allowing one jot or tittle of their writings to 
pass away, unless there be an obvious reason for the change. 
But “ aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus;” and even when 
the stanza of a great master is perfect in its pristine relations, 
it may be imperfect in a manual of church song. Milton 
wrote : “ For His mercies aye endure ;” but in our less obso- 
lete form of his version of the one hundred and thirty-sixth 
Psalm we sing : “ For his mercies shall endure.” He said : 
4< Let us blaze his name abroad;” an Episcopal hymn book 
substitutes : “ Let us sound his name abroad.” He crowds 
eight syllables into lines which admit only seven, and writes : 

Who by' his wis'dom did' create' 

The pain'ted heavens' so full' of state'. 


The Episcopal version reduces these lines to their proper 
measure : 


Who' by wis'dom did' create' 
Heaven' , s expanse' and all its state'. 


Addison, also, with all the exquisite chasteness of his 
imagination, wrote a stanza which it was not immodest for 
the English hymnologists to modify : 


Original Form. 

Then sec the sorrows of my heart 
Ere yet it is too late ; 

And add my Saviour's dying groans , 
To give those sorrows weight . 

Vol XVII. No. 65. 


Altered Form. 

SahJxith ITymn Book, Hymn 1280 . 
Then sec my sorrows , gracious Lord ! 

IH no cy set me free , 

While in the confidence of prayer 
My heart takes hold of thee. 

13 
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The exquisite Cowper, whose verses it were often profane 
to tamper with, has written the couplet: 

Israel's young ones , -when of old, 

Pharaoh threatened to withhold. 

This couplet appears in the 167th Select Hymn of Worces- 
ter’s Watts, but there the word u infants ” is substituted for 
“young ones .” In the 47th Select Hymn of Dr. Worcester’s 
manual, another stanza of Cowper remains unaltered : 

Not such as hypocrites suppose 
Who with a graceless heart 
Taste not of Thee, but drink a dose 
Prepared by Satan’s art 

If now the choice minds of our most seraphic poets have 
sometimes let a word fall, which it is not indelicate to al- 
ter, can we regard the less admirable genius of other men as 
elevated above the reach of criticism ? An American 
scholar, previously unknown to Wordsworth, suggested to 
him several emendations of the poet laureate’s verses ; and 
the author of the Excursion adopted, as his own, all the 
proposed amendments. It is not implied, in a criticism, that 
the critic regards himself superior to the genius in which he 
detects a flaw. Apelles modified his picture, at the hint of a 
cobbler. An artist who does not feel worthy to loosen the 
latchet of the shoe of Raphael, may yet discern a fault in 
the Transfiguration. There is no manifestation of vanity or 
arrogance in the editors of the Presbyterian (Old School) 
hymn book, adopting the following alterations of Dr. Watts’s 
Psalms : 


Original Pobm. 

Watts's 7th Psalm . 

For me their malice dig'd a pit. 

But there themselves are cast ; 

My God makes all their mischiefs light 
On their own heads at last. 


Presbyterian O. S. Collection. 


Though leagued in guile , their malice spread 
A snare before my way ; 

Their mischiefs on their impious head 
His vengeance shall repay. 


Watts's \bth Psalm . 


While others gripe and grind the poor, j While others scorn and wrong the poor. 
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Watts’s 34th Psalm. 

To him the poor lift up tbeir eyes, 

Their faces feel the heavenly shine. 

Watts's 33th Psalm . 

Behold the love, the generous love 
That holy David shows ; 

See how his sounding bowels move 
To his afflicted foes. 

Watts’s 37th Psalm . 

His lips abhor to talk profane. 

Watts's 49M Psalm. 

Life is a blessing can’t be sold. 

Watts's 49 th Psalm. 

Like thoughtless sheep the sinner dies, 
Laid in the grace for worms to eat. 

Watts's 71 st Psalm. 

Mv tongue shall all the day proclaim 
My Saviour and my God, 

His death has brought my foes to shame 
And drowned them in his blood. 

Watts's 104 th Psalm. 

Tame heifers there their thirst allay. 


Presbyterian 0. S. Collection. 


To him the poor lift up their eyes 
With heavenly joy their faces shine. 


Behold the love, the generous love 
That holy David Bhows ; 

Behold his kind compassion move 
For his afflicted foes. 


His soul abhors discourse profane. 


Eternal life can ne'er be sold. 


Like thoughtless sheep the sinner dies 
And leaves his glories in the tomb. 


My tongue shall all the day proclaim 
My Saviour and my God, 

His death has brought my foes to shame 
And saved me by his blood. 


There gentle herds their thirst allay. 


§ 4. The Probability that a Poet’s Inspiration will surpass 
a Critic’s Amendment . 

In the glow of composition, the thoughts are more genial 
and healthful than in the cold business of criticism. Images 
throng upon the mind of the poet , words come of their own 
accord, and marshal themselves in their own places ; but 
the critic looks anxiously around to find more fitting images, 
and he seeks after more appropriate words ; and the very 
anxiety of his search makes his conceptions unnatural, his 
phrases cold and chilling. Editors are often audacious, when 
they venture to omit or supplement a stanza once finished 
by a royal poet. They would less frequently attempt their 
rash enterprise, if they remembered that the poet indited his 
words in the fervor of inspiration, and was borne onward by 
the impulses of a mind and heart sanctified and therefore 
made accurate by the true spirit of song, and, above all, by 
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the Spirit of grace ; while the critic comes up to his work in 
cold blood, and calculates, and measures, and counts sylla- 
bles, and works up his faculties to find out some phrase 
which will fit iriy and fill out a chasm made, often ruthlessly, 
by himself. There is no doubt that costly gems have beeu 
broken, and exquisite settings have been marred by the 
hammer and file of careless menders of hymns. 

For ourselves, we have never studied a hymn book, 
printed during the last thirty years, in which we have not 
found many alterations that appeared to us unadvisable. It 
would be well nigh a miracle, for even two independent men 
to coincide perfectly with regard to the structure of the 
twenty thousand lines in a manual for church song. 

But it is the prerogative of good judgment to use a good 
principle rationally. While we recognize the truth that the 
original readings are commonly the best, and that ill-con- 
sidered changes are apt to turn poetry into prose, or sense 
into nonsense, we must also remember that no lyrist has 
yet attained perfection, and our duty is to “ cease from man 
whose breath is in his nostrils.” The afflatus of the poet 
commonly wafts him onward in a graceful or a sublime 
movement, but now and then the gales of his fancy bear 
him into the dry sand. Among the sacred lyrists of the 
English, or of any other language, there has not arisen a 
greater than Isaac Watts, since the days of supernatural 
inspiration. But we are compelled to own, that besides other 
far more unworthy stanzas, he wrote the following : 


My foot is ever apt to slide, 

My foes rejoice to &ee'L : 

They raise their pleasure and their pride 
When they supplant my feet. 

Psalm 38, C. M. 


Yet, if my God prolong my breath, 
The saint may profit hi ft ; 

The saints, the glory of the earth, 
The men of my delight. 

Psalm 16, C. bl., first part. 
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In reading Dr. Worcester’s Abridgment of Watts’s Psalms 
and Hymns, we are surprised at the multitude of couplets 
and entire lyrics, so faulty “ as seldom, perhaps never, to be 
given out in public,” and therefore excluded from his Chris- 
tian Psalmody. Many of these stanzas, as restored in 
Worcester’s Watts, have never, we presume, been sung 
since their restoration, and some of them, as, for instance, 
Psalm 83, stanzas 4 — 6, have so infrequently been even 
perused , that their very existence is unknown to the great 
majority of worshippers using that manual. 


§ 5. Changes in the Text , as Affetting Old Associations . 

w I will make Jerusalem heaps ; ” “ I will make Jerusalem 
a cup of trembling ; ” “ I will make Jerusalem a burdensome 
stone;” u I create Jerusalem a rejoicing;” — such phrases 
are frequent, in the prophetic style. Dr. Doddridge preached 
a discourse on Isaiah 62 : 6, 7, “ Ye that make mention of 
the Lord, keep not silence; and give him no rest, till he 
establish, and tiU he make Jerusalem a praise in the earth.” 
One of his best hymns followed that discourse : 

2. How shall thy servants give thee rest, 

Till Zion’s mouldering walls thou raise ; 

Till thy own power shall stand confessed, 

And make Jerusalem a praise. 

10. And Zion, made a praise by thee 

To thee shall render back the praise . 

In some recent versions, the fourth line here quoted is ex- 
changed for another : “ And thine own church be filled with 
praise .” The Sabbath Hymn Book, hymn 1122, rejected 
this interpolation, because it is not hallowed by common 
use, and is in no way an improvement upon Doddridges’s own 
biblical quotation. Yet an advocate of the original text has 
quoted the line in the Sabbath Hymn Book, M And make 
Jerusalem a praise ” / and has appended to it an exclama- 
tion point, as if it were a signal instance of “ clumsy and 

13 * 
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prosaic aeration,” “ very objectionable innovation,” and 
places over against it what he mistakes for Doddridge’s 
own words : u And thine own church be filled with praise .” 
This is one among numerous examples of the love which a 
man acquires to verses which he has often perused, and the 
facility with which he sees more excellence in those verses than 
in any which can be substituted for them. The same writer 
objects to the 383d hymn in the Sabbath Hymn Book, as 
“ in a form very different from what [he has] been accustomed 
to” and yet every word remains precisely as Mrs. Steele left 
it, with the exception of the first line, where instead of 
u Triumphant he ascends on high,” a more appropriate be- 
ginning is chosen : “ Triumphant Christ ascends on high.” 

The same Review which contains the two preceding cri t> 
icisms adds the following: “ All other collections [than the 
Sabbath Hymn Book] in which this hymn [Wesley’s i Re- 
joice, the Lord is King ’] is found, so far as our knowledge 
extends, gives the chorus of that hymn, repeated in every 
stanza, thus : 

Lift up the heart, lift up the voice, 

Rejoice aloud , ye saints , rejoice. 

which (fox some musical reason, surely, and no other) is 
changed by the Sabbath Hymn Book into 

Lift up your hearts, lift up your voice, 

Rejoice ! again I say , rejoice ” ! 

Now the truth is, that the Sabbath Hymn Book retains 
that chorus exactly as Wesley left it, and as it is still re- 
tained in Montgomery’s Psalmist, the Revised edition of the 
Methodist Hymn Book, and in other authoritative manuals. 
Some manuals ascribe the hymn to Dr. Rippon, and we first 
discovered that changed form of it, which our reviewer pre- 
fers, in Rippon’s Selection, printed in 1813. And then as 
to “ some musical reason surely , and no other ” which induced 
Charles Wesley to select his original reading in preference 
to Rippon’s interpolation, — this w musical reason ” is found 
in the fourth verse of the fourth chapter of the epistle to the 
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Philippians : 44 Rejoice in the Lord always, and again I say , 
rejoice.” There is music in this inspired phrase, which 
breathes delightfully through Wesley’s biblical hymn. His 
expressive quotation is as much superior to the altered form 
“ Rejoice aloud,” as an inspired, quickening, cheering, and 
reiterated call, is better than a loud joy. 

The three criticisms just mentioned, develop an attach- 
• ment to old poetic reminiscences, which is in itself amiable, 
and suggestive of important rules in church song. For, very 
peculiarly is our worship of the Ancient of Days affected 
by associating it with times gone by. There are some 
lyrics of historical celebrity, like the first English hymn for 
the Old Hundredth tune, 44 All people that on earth do 
dwell,” and the old Scotch version of the twenty third 
Psalm, “ The Lord ’s my shepherd, I ’ll not want,” which in 
the simple homeliness of their style, transport us into the 
near, warm presence of our ancestors, as with tearful eye 
and aching heart, amid sicknesses, persecutions, and still 
more disheartening fears, they warbled forth these identical 
words. They should be in every Hymn Book. They should 
remain unaltered, even when a change would remove here 
and there a rhetorical blemish. The antiquity of their form 
is the prominent excellence of it. They are an exception 
from the general rule. They may be easily ridiculed, but in 
the final event, a spirit of reverence will prevail over the 
disposition to sneer at simple-hearted devotion. 

Perhaps there are no words in the English language, that 
express more feelingly and more justly the importance of 
adhering to the original form of our sacred songs, than the 
following words of the late Professor B. B. Edwards. 
Speaking of those hymns which are 44 the product of earthly 
genius and of heavenly inspiration,” 44 which had their ori- 
gin almost in heaven,” he says : 1 

44 These compositions should remain unchanged, so that 
the ancient recollections connected with them may be pre- 
served. It is well known, that such associations are often 


1 Writings of Prof. B. B. Edwards, with a Memoir, VoL I. pp. 156, 157. 
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a principal cause of the extraordinary effects which are pro- 
duced by popular music. The poetry and the music may 
be indifferent, but the composition was used in some great 
crisis of the country, in some new turn of human affairs ; 
and tradition, and popular sympathy, and recollection impart 
to it astonishing power. 

“ In like manner, some pieces of sacred music, some 
standard hymns, excellent as they may be in themselves, are 
greatly indebted to the reminiscences that have been cluster- 
ing around them for ages. They were sung in the fast- 
nesses of the mountains, when it was unsafe to utter the 
louder notes ; or in some almost fathomless glen, where the 
eucharistic wine might be mingled with the blood of the 
communicant. Some of them aroused the fainting spirit of 
the reformer, when the fate of Protestantism was depending 
on the turn which a half enlightened human will might take, 
in the caprice of a moment. Others were sung on a wintry 
sea by pilgrim voices. Some are hallowed by missionary 
reminiscenses, or by all the sad, yet joyful images of the 
chamber of death. A thousand times have they quivered 
on lips, which in a moment were motionless forever. A 
thousand times have they been wept rather than sung, while 
the grave was unveiling her faithful bosom ; while a mother’s 
precious remains were descending to their last resting-place, 
or while they came as life from the dead to the solitary 
mourner, whose entire household were beneath the clods of 
the valley. Everywhere, in innumerable burying places, 
fragments of them are engraven with rude devices, teaching 
the rustic moralist how to die, or pointing him to the sure 
and certain hope. They are embalmed in the most sacred 
affections of the heart. They often come like unseen min- 
isters of grace to the soul. We would not lose a line, or 
suffer the alteration of a word. The slightest change breaks 
the link. It is sacrilege to touch them. They connect us 
with the holy dead on the other side of the ocean ; they 
bring up the hallowed memories of Watts, and Wesley, and 
Cowper ; they make us at home in the venerable churchyards 
where our forefathers’ dust is garnered. We are fellow- cit- 
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izens with the great commonwealth of the happy dead in 
both hemispheres. We feel new chords of relationship to 
the saints in glory.” 

The author of this eloquent protest against altering the 
text of hymns, and especially those hymns which are “ cut 
in the rock forever,” was advocating a general principle, and 
was not intending to preclude all exceptions to it ; for when 
he was called to prepare an epitaph for his first born, “ the de- 
light of his existence,” he selected the touching lines of Henry 
Kirke White, and adopted that alteration of them which 
makes them so tenderly applicable to the graves of children. 
He did not carve on the marble, a These ashes too , this little 
dust,”i but 


These ashes few , this little dust, 

Our Father’s care shall keep, 

Till the last angel rise and break 
The long and dreary sleep. 

This incident recalls the suggestion already made, that 
an altered form often acquires more sacredness than the 
original. More precious associations may cluster around a 
common reading than around the first one. The same rea- 
son, then, which exists ordinarily for avoiding changes of the 
original text, becomes occasionally a reason for retaining 
them when made. Worshippers have become not only 
wonted to them, but also attached to them, and are pained, 
shocked, by a return to the pristine phrases which seem to 
them like innovations. What is old in reality, is new to 
them. The love of novelty in doctrine, leads one man to 
revive an ancient but exploded error. The prurient desire 
of change induces another man to adopt some antiquated 
ecclesiastical ceremony. The same fondness for innovation 
betrays another man into the use of old terms, which have 
been so long disused as to appear like words just coined. 
We often hear objections made to certain changes in a 
hymn, on the ground that they break up the most cherished 


1 See Sabbath Hymn Book, H. 1276. 
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associations, when in fact the editor of that hymn would 
have restored the ancient text, were it not for the fear of 
disturbing the sacred memories clustering around the es- 
tablished departure from it. We should not alter the orig- 
inal line, says the objector, because we thus divert the pious 
mind from the solemnity of worship to the inquiry : “ Why 
have my favorite words been displaced ? ” “ We should not 
restore the original,” says the editor, “ because we thereby 
distract the attention of the worshipper with criticisms upon 
the words, which appear to him strange, and perhaps inferior. 
The reasons for and against the accommodated style, are 
often nearly balanced. The balance may often be struck in 
favor of that style, by the fact that custom has sanctioned, 
or seems likely to sanction the altered form ; and that a devi- 
ation from what w, or is destined to become , the common 
reading would give more pain than pleasure. “ Go now 
and boast of all your stores, And tell how bright you shine,” 
are words which would startle many a worshipper as a nov- 
elty ; yet they are the original words of Watts. Men have 
become familiar with the line, “Let the dark benighted 
pagan,” who would be startled at the innovation of the orig- 
inal line, “ Let the Indian, let the negro.” It is common to 
condemn changes like the following, but they are adopted 
in the Sabbath Hymn Book, partly for the reason that a 
majority of those who will ever use that manual, would be 
painfully disappointed if their favorite changes had not been 
retained. 


Original. 


How terrible thy glories he ! 

How bright thine armies shine ! 
Where is the power that vies with thee, 
Or truth compared to thine ! 


Thoms of heartfelt tribulation. Cowper. 


0 were I like o feathered dove, 

And innocence had wings , 

I'd fly, and make a long remove, etc. 


Sabbath Hymn Book. 

Hymn 132. 

Great God ! how high thy glories rise ; 

How bright thine armies shine ! 
Where is the power with thee that vies. 
Or truth compared to thine ! 

(See also Presbyterian 0. 8. Collection, Pa. 68.) 

Hymn 964. 

Scenes of heartfelt tribulation. 

Hymn 199. 

Oh l were I like some gentle dove, 

Soon would I stretch my wings , 

'And fly, and make a long remove, etc. 
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Original. 

Sabbath Hymn Book. 

Their feet shall never slide to fall. 

Hymn 232 . 

Their steadfast feet shall never fall. 

And glory to th’ eternal king 

Who lays his Jury by. 

Hymn 309 . 

And glory to th’ eternal king 

Who lays his anger by. 

His loving kindness is so free, 

— “ is so great ” — “ is so strong/' 

— is so good ” — . 

Hymn 431 . ! 

His loving kindness, Oh how free , 

— “Oh how great ” — “Oh how strong 

— “Oh how good” — . 

Be thon my strength and righteousness, 
My Jesus and my all. 

Hymn 493 . 

Be thou my strength and righteousness) 

Saviour and my all. 

But wisdom shows a narrower path, 
With here and there a traveller. 

Hymn 548 . 

But wisdom shows a narrow path, 

With here and there a traveller. 

The fearful soul that tries and faints. 

Hymn 548 . 

The fearful soul that tires and faints. 

And to his heavenly kingdom keep 

This feeble soul of mine. 

Hymn 1170 . 

And to his heavenly kingdom take 

This feeble souj of mine. 

Stoop down my thoughts that use to rise. 

Hymn 1172 . 

Stoop down my thoughts that used to rise. i 

While thine eternal thought moves on, 
Thine undisturbed affairs. 

Hymn 142 . 

While thine eternal thoughts move on, 

Thine undisturbed affairs. 

The saints above, how great their joys, 
And bright their glories be. 

Hymn 1245 . 

The saints above, how great their joys, 

How bright their glories be ! 

And thou, my God, whose piercing eye 
Distinct surveys each dark recess, 

In these abstracted hours draw nigh. 

Hymn 590 . 

0 thou , great God ! whose piercing eye, 

Distinctly marks each deep retreat, 

In these sequestered hours draw nigh. 

The eternal states of all the dead. 

Hymn 1157 . 

The eternal state of all the dead. 

Dear Lord, and shall we ever lie 

At this poor dying rate. 

Hymn 462 . 

Dear Lord ! and shall we ever live, 

At this poor dying rate i 

And turn each cursed idol out 

That dares to rival thee. 

Hymn 698 . 

And turn the dearest idol out, 

That dares to rival thee. 

Yes, and I must and will esteem 

All things but lost for Jesus' sake. 

• 

Hymn 724 . 

Yes ; and I must and will esteem 

All things but loss for Jesus’ sake. 
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Original. 

But ere some fleeting hour is past. 
Waits. 

But the best volume thou hast writ. 


Sabbath Hymn Book. 


Hymn 629. 

But ere one fleeting hour is past. 
Hymn 479. 

But the blest volume thou hast writ. 


Wesley. 

Love Divine all loves excelling. 
And on the wings of all the winds. 
Now Satan threatens to prevail. 


Hymn 997. 

Love Divine all love excelling. 

Hymn 124. 

And on the wings of mighty winds. 
Hymn 617. 

Rise, Saviour! help me to prevail. 


During the last forty years, multitudes of American and 
English worshippers have been accustomed to the following 
variation of one of Doddridge’s hymns ; the variation mak- 
ing the hymn more appropriate to public worship. 


Original Form. 

My Saviour, lam Thine, 

By everlasting bands ; 

My name, my hearty 1 would resign : 
My soul is in Thy hands. 

To Thee / still would cleave 
With ever-growing zeal : 

Let millions tempt me Christ to leave, 
They never shall prevail. 

His Spirit shall unite 

My soul to Him, my Head ; 

Shall form me to His image bright, 
And teach His path to tread. 

Death may my soul divide 
From this abode of clay ; 

But love shall keep me near His side, 
Through all the gloomy way. 

Since Christ and we arc one, 

What should remain to fear ? ! 

If He in heaven hath fixed His throne,. 
He ’ll fix his members there. I 


Sabbath Hymn Book. 

Dear Savior ! we are thine 
By everlasting bands ; 

Our hearts, our souls . we would resign. 

Entirely to thy hands. 

To thee we still would cleave 
With ever-growing zeal ; 

If millions tempt us Christ to leave, 
0 let them ne'er prevail J 

Thu Spirit shall unite 

Our souls to thee, our head ; 

Shall form in us thine image bright. 
And teach thy paths to tread. 

Death may our souls divide 
From these abodes of clay ; 

But love shall keep us near thy side, 
Through all the gloomy way. 

Since Christ and wo are one, 

Why should ice doubt or fear ? 

If he in heaven has fixed his throne, 
He’ll fix his members there. 


That indispensable hymn of Dr. Raffles : “ High in yon- 
der realms of light,” consists of forty-eight lines, as pub- 
lished by William Bengo Collier in 1812. As published by 
Dr. Raffles himself, in 1853, it consists of thirty-two lines. 
As it ordinarily appears, in English and American hymn 
books, it is variously combined and altered. The following 
are specimen copies : * 
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William Bbngo Collier's Edition 
or 1812. 


Dr. Raffles’s own Edition of 1853. 


1 

High in yonder realms of light, 

Far above these lower skies. 

Fair and exquisitely bright, 

Heaven's unfading mansions rise f 
Built of pure and massy gold, 

Strong and durable are they ; 

Deck’d with gems of worth untold, 
Subjected to no decay ! 

2 

Glad within these blest abodes, 

Dwell the raptured saints above, 
Where no anxious care corrodes, 
Happy in Emmanuel’s love 1 
Once, indeed, like ns below, 

Pilgrims in this vale of tears, 
Torturing pain and heavy woe, 

Gloomy doubts, distressing fears : 

3 

These, alas ! full well thcpr knew, 

Sad companions of their way : 

Oft on them the tempest blew 
Through the long, the cheerless day ! 
Oft their vileness they deplor’d, 

Wills perverse and* hearts untrue, 
Grieved they could not love their Lord, 
Love him as they wished to do ! 

4 

Oft the big, unbidden tear, 

Stealing down the furrow’d cheek, 
Told in eloquence sincere, 

Tales of woe they could not speak. 
But these days of weeping o’er, 

Past this scene of toil and pain, 

They shall feci distress no more, 

Never — never weep again 1 


1 

High in yonder realms of light, 

Far above these lower skies , 

Fair and exquisitely bright, 

Heaven's unfading mansions rise; 
Glad, within these blest abodes, 

Dwell the raptured saints above, 
Where no anxious care corrodes, 
Happy in Emmanuel’s love. 

2 

Once the big unbidden tear, 

Stealing down the furrowed cheek, 
Told, in eloquence sincere, 

Tales of woe they could not speak ; 
But, these days of weeping o'er, 

Pussed this scene of toil and pain, 
They shall feel distress no more, 

Never, never weep again. 

3 

’Mid the chorus of the skies, 

’Mid the angelic lyres above, # 
Hark ! their songs melodious rise, 
Songs of praise to Jesus’ love ! 
Happy spirits ! ye arc fled 

Where no grief can entrance find 
Lnlled to rest the aching head, 

Soothed the anguish of the mind. 

4 

All is tranquil and serene, 

Calm and undisturbed repose ; 

There no cloud can intervene, 

There no angry tempest blows : 
Every tear is wiped away. 

Sighs no more shall heave the breast, 
Night is lost in endless day, 

Sorrow in eternal rest. 


’Mid the chorus of the skies, 

’Mid the angelic lyres above. 

Hark — their songs melodious rise, 
Songs of praise to Jesus’ love ! 

Happy spirits ! — ye are fled, 

Where no grief can entrance find, 
Lull’d to rest the aching head, 

Sooth’d the anguish of the mind ! 

6 

All is tranquil and serene, 

Calm and undisturbed repose, 

There no clond can intervene, 

There no angry tempest blows 1 
Every tear is wiped away, 

Sighs no more shall heave the breast ;! 
Sight is lost in endless day — | 

Sorrow — in eternal rest ! I 


Many worshippers would be shocked 
at the novelty of either of the first stanzas 
given above ; for the following appears 
as the first stanza in the Church Psalm- 
ody, the Presbyterian Old School and 
the Dutch Reformed Church Collec- 
tions ; Nettlcton’s Village Hymns, the 
Sabbath Hymn Book, and many other 
manuals. 

High in yonder realms of light, 

Dwell the raptured saints above; 

Far beyond our feeble sight, 

Happy in Immanuel’s love : 

Pilgrims in this vale of tears, 

Once they knew , like us below, 
Gloomy doubts, distressing fears, 
Torturing pain and heavy woo. 


Vol. XVII No. 65. 14 
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§ 6. Changes in the Text , as affecting the Uniformity of 

Worship . 

A great evil resulting from the alteration of hymns is, that 
various forms are used by various congregations ; and men, 
accustomed to sing from one manual, are confused by the 
new phrases which they find in another manual; and some- 
times the same assembly utter, on the same notes, different 
words, or even different verses, and thus there is no distinction 
of sound, but “ every-one hath a psalm,” w hath a tongue,” 
“ hath an interpretation.” This is an infelicity, and there- 
fore manuals for song should adopt the original, partly be- 
cause this is more apt to be the prevailing, form of the lyrics. 

But exceptions prove the wisdom of this general rule. We 
must not blame the original collector of the u Psalms of Da- 
vid,” even if we adopt a common theory, that he inserted 
the eighteenth Psalm in a form different from the original, as 
found in the twenty-second chapter of second Samuel. It has 
been remarked by those who believe that the Book of Samuel 
contains the earliest copy of that song, that the first notable 
instance of departure from the original draught of a sacred 
lyric, was made by the editor of the inspired Psalms. Many 
persons have been “ shocked,” still more have been u con- 
fused,” and some have been ruinously prejudiced against 
the revealed word, by the fact that the old songs of the tem- 
ple are “ altered,” when cited by the apostles ; and that the 
quotations made in the New Testament from the Old, 
are often so far “ modified,” that it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to recognize and identify them. We believe that, in 
many instances, the writers of the New Testament quoted 
the “ changed form,” simply because it had become more fa- 
miliar than the original words, to the men whom the apos- 
tles immediately addressed. But the original form remains, 
and is now better known, and has become far more precious 
to many readers, than is the Septuagint, which the writers 
of the New Testament have preferred to cite. There were 
valid reasons for accommodating the words of the old poets 
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and prophets to the times of the new dispensation. So there 
were valid reasons for giving us two different versions of the 
Lord’s Prayer, both of them promoting an excellent end, al- 
though the “ uniformity of worship ” is not always secured 
by them. In like manner, there are reasons for adapting to 
modem tastes some of the ancient hymns, notwithstanding 
all the inconveniences which attend the adaptation. 

§ 7. The Principle of Changes in the Text lies at the Basis of 
Modern English Hymnology . 

More than twenty English versions of Hebrew Psalms 
appeared before the time of Dr. Watts. They were written 
by Sir Philip Sidney, Christopher Hatton, H. Dodd, Dr. Hen- 
ry King, Miles Smith, Dr. Samuel Woodford, John Milton, 
William Barton, Dr. Simon Ford, Sir Richard Blackmore, 
Dr. John Patrick, Mr. Addison, archdeacon Daniel, Dr. Jo- 
seph Trapp, Dr. Walter Harte, Dr. Broome, George Sandys, 
Sir John Denham, and others. It was the aim of their ver- 
sions to represent, exactly, the spirit and style of the Psal- 
ter; but every one of them frequently, though unintention- 
ally, failed in the correctness of its translation. The Psalter, 
as versified by Dr. Watts, introduced a new era into English 
psalmody, and constitutes the basis of our modern hymno- 
logical literature. But he has designedly “altered” the 
Psalms of David. “ I could never persuade myself,” he writes, 
“ that the best Way to raise a devout Frame, in plain Chris - 
tiansy was to bring a King or a Captain into their Churches, 
and let him lead and dictate the Worship, in his own Style 
of royalty, or in the language of a field of Battel.” 1 Ac- 
cordingly, we find such notes as the following appended, 
frequently, to his Imitations of the Psalms. 

1 This quotation is made from page xm of the first edition of Watts’s 
Psalms. It was printed in London “ for J. Clark, at the Bible and Crown in the 
Poultry ; R. Ford, at the Angel in the Poultry ; and R. Cruttenden, at the Bible 
and Three Crowns in Cheapside. 1719” The copy of this edition now lying 
before us was a presentation copy of the author himself, and contains his auto- 
graph on the blank leaf: “ To y* Rev 4 M r Stinton. — I. Watts.” From this 
copy the notes printed on the following pages are extracted. 
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Psalm 5. “ Stanzas 2 and 5. Where any just occasion is given to make 
mention of Christ and the Holy Spirit, I refuse it not ; and I am persuaded 
David would not have refused it, had he lived under the Gospel ; nor St. 
Paul, had he written a Psalm Book.” 

Psalm 35. “ Stanza 6* Among the Imprecations that David uses against 
his Adversaries, in this Psalm, I have adventured to turn the Edge of them 
away from Personal Enemies, against the implacable Enemies of God in 
the World. 

Stanzas 7 and 8. Agreeably to the Spirit of the Gospel, I have here fur- 
ther mollified these Imprecations by a charitable distinction and Petition for 
their Souls, which Spirit of Evangelic Charity appears so conspicuous in the 
12th, 13th, and 14th verses of the Psalm, that I could not forbear to form 
them into a short, distinct Hymn, enlarging on that Glorious Character of a 
Christian — Love to our Enemies — commanded so particularly, and so 
divinely exemplified by Christ himself.” 

Psalm 37. “ This long Psalm abounds with useful Instructions and 

Incouragements to Piety, but the Verses are very much unconnected and 
independent ; Therefore I have contracted and transposed them so as to 
reduce them to three Hymns of a moderate length, and with some connec- 
tion of the sense.” 

Psalm 39. “I have not confined myself, here, to the Sense of the Psal- 
mist ; but have taken occasion, from the three first Verses, to write a short 
Hymn on the Government of the Tongue.” 

Psalm 40. “ If David had written this Psalm in the Days of the Gospel, 
surely he would have given a much more express and particular account of 
the Sacrifice of Christ, as he hath done of his preaching, vs. 9, 10, and en- 
larged, as Paul does in Heb. 10 : 4, etc., where this Psalm is cited. I have 
done no more, therefore, in this paraphrase, than what I am persuaded the 
Psalmist himself would have done in the time of Christianity.” 

Psalm 55. “ I have left out some whole Psalms, and several parts of 
others that tend to fill the Mind with overwhelming sorrows, or sharp re- 
sentment ; neither of which are so well suited to the Spirit of the Gospel, 
and therefore the particular Complaints of David against Achitophel, here, 
are entirely omitted.” 

Psalm 92. “ Stanza 6. Rejoicing in the destruction of our personal Ene- 
mies, is not so evangelical a practice, therefore I have given the 11th verse 
of this Psalm another Turn.” 

It is common to speak of Dr. Watts’s “Imitations” as 
model psalms. They are such, and they ratify the principle 
of occasional departures from the main text. It is a singu- 
lar fact, that even although he is not condemned, when he 
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exchanges the idioms of David for more prosaic idioms, his 
editors are accused of trespassing on vested rights, when they 
reinstate the inspired phrases in the place of Dr. Watts’s ac- 
knowledged innovations. They are accused of injustice when 
they substitute the biblical phrase “ Within the tents of sin,” 
for Watts’s drawling line, “ In pleasurable sin.” Although 
many of his departures from the sacred text are needed, yet 
some of them are unwarrantable. What and where would 
be the end of the obloquy poured on a modern editor, who 
should interpolate into one of Watts’s hymns, such stanzas 
as the following, which he has thrust into the old Hebrew 
lyric? In that magnificent eighth Psalm, which begins : 
“ O Lord, our God, how wondrous great, Is thine exalted 
name,” we find the sixth stanza devoted to one of our Lord’s 
miracles : 


The waves lay spread beneath his feet ; 

And fish at his command, 

Bring their large shoals to Peters net, 

Bring tribute to his hand. 

As the prince of English psalmists has changed not barely 
the words, but also the images and the ideas of the text which 
he versified, so have succeeding lyrists modified the style of the 
hymns transfused by them from the Greek, Latin, German, 
French, and Welch tongues. Luther’s imitation of the old 
“Media in Vita,” and his looser imitation of the “Veni 
Sancte Spiritus;” the versions of the hymns of Gregory, Am- 
brose, Bernard, Thomas von Caelano; Wesley’s translations 
from Gerhard and other German lyrists, abound with devia- 
tions from the original text. The favorite lyric, “ Guide me, O 
thou great Jehovah,” is rather more distant from the old 
Welsh, than Walter Scott’s lines, “ That day of wrath, that 
dreadful day,” are different from the old “ Dies Irae.” All 
the English translations of Gerhard’s passion hymn, “ O 
sacred head, now wounded,” differ from the original Ger- 
man, as that, in its turn, is diverse from the Latin ode on 
which it is founded. In fact a literal translation of any, 
and especially an ancient, poem, must be too artificial and 

14 * 
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frigid for an English or American worshipper. As our ver- 
sions of foreign lyrics are necessarily accommodated to 
our Anglo-Saxon tastes, so we have several favorite songs 
.founded on antique English poems. They disagree unne- 
cessarily, sometimes, with the stanzas from which they are 
derived ; but even this disagreement illustrates the truth that 
our hymnody, as well as psalmody, has adopted the funda- 
mental principle of departing from the original text. The 
hymn extracted from Milton’s poem on the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity, is a signal example of this free accommo- 
dation. At least four highly acceptable hymns have been 
culled from an old English poem, the MS. of which is now 
in the British Museum, and begins with the well-known 
words: “Jerusalem, my happy home.” 

There is no question that, in several particulars, the origi- 
nal of these hymns is better than either and all of the 
abridgments and imitations; yet, for various reasons, the 
original cannot be introduced into our hymn books. Not 
only private hymns, but also the standard psalms of the 
English church, began to be altered very soon after they 
were printed. The first edition of the entire Psalter versified, 
and authorized to be sung in the church of England, was 
published in 1562, and contains in the very first stanza of 
the first psalm, a variation from Sternhold’s original text, 
printed in 1549, and 1552. The edition of 1696 exhibits 
numerous variations from that of 1562, and the edition of 
1726 adds yet more and greater amendments. The version 
by Tate and Brady supplanted that by Sternhold and Hop- 
kins ; but this new version never maintained a uniform text 
What is true of the hymns, is also true of the tunes ; they 
have all been varied to meet the real or the imagined wants 
of various ages. Some of the amendments have been ill- 
advised ; but the practice and the theory of the church has 
been in favor of some innovations adapted to new exigencies. 
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§ 8. The principle of deviating from another's text , is sub- 
stantially the principle of quoting another's words . 

When we make a quotation from a writer, we need not 
quote everything which that writer has affirmed. We may 
cite one-half, or one-eighth, or one verse, or one clause of 
the one hundred and nineteenth psalm, without imposing 
on ourselves an obligation to repeat the whole. We may 
quote the entire fifteen stanzas of Tate and Brady’s lyric : 
w Let all the land with shouts of joy,” etc., or we may quote 
only four of them, or only four couplets, or four phrases, or 
four words. If the substance of the psalm be thus derived 
from those veteran hymnologists, the whole may, in an un- 
discriminating style, be ascribed to them, while it is under- 
stood that, in stricter speech, there must be some exceptions 
and abatements. We often pay honor to Watts, as the 
original versifier of the psalms and hymns ascribed to him. 
But he has frequently and frankly confessed his obligation to 
preceding writers. His versions of the 6th and 63d psalms 
are in great degree borrowed from those of Dr. Patrick; 
his imitations of the 21st, 112th and 139th psalms are 
largely taken from those of Tate and Brady. Many of his 
admirable “ first lines,” are transferred from the Psalter of 
Sir John Denham. Some of these psalms cannot properly 
be ascribed to the sole authorship of Dr. Watts, as they are by 
Dr. Worcester and others. If they be attributed to any ver- 
sifiers, they should be referred in a general way to Watts and 
Tate and Brady, or Dr. Patrick or Sir John Denham, from 
whom the characteristic features of them were borrowed. It 
is further evident that these altered forms of the psalms 
must have “ confused ” the minds of worshippers in 1719, 
as much as other quotations have “ created disturbance and 
confusion” in the nineteenth century. The old forms of 
these psalms were inwrought into the fond associations of 
thousands. The “ new version ” of Tate and Brady was 
an authorized part of the English church service. The 
dissenting poet of Southampton “dislocated” the favorite 
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stanzas of men, “inverted” the order of long-cherished 
phrases, impaired the “ uniformity ” of worship, etc. These 
were real evils. Were they not counterbalanced by supe- 
rior advantages? It is also evident, that the charge of 
“ plagiarism,” wrongly made against recent poets who have 
borrowed lines from their predecessors, may, with equal 
propriety, and, we prefer to say, with equal impropriety, be 
made against the very prince of our sacred lyrists. From 
the days of Homer down to those of Shakspeare, from 
Shakspeare to Longfellow, men have blended with their 
own verses the phrases, the metaphors, the prevailing air 
and tone of other poems. The principle on which these and 
other poets have incorporated the words of preceding writers 
with their own words, is the very principle on which the 
lyrists of the sanctuary have constructed hymns embodying 
entire stanzas from their predecessors, i They have bor- 
rowed sometimes more, sometimes less, from lyrics in 
which they discovered elements too precious to be lost ; but 
whether more or less, they esteemed the borrowed words as 
substantially a quotation, and equally justifiable with every 
other quotation. In all our more popular hymn books, there 
are what may be termed composite lyrics , which are made 
up of extracts from other songs, and which fuse into one 
hymn the better portions of two or three. In the Presbyte- 
rian Old School Collection, the 14th, 21st, 33d, 66th, 75th, 
and 124th Psalms; the 129th, 139th, 169th, 174th, 381st, 
559th, 601st hymns, are either “ composite lyrics ,” or else 
contain new interpolated lines or stanzas ; so in the Presby- 
terian New School collection, are psalm 21 ; hymns, 6, 137, 

1 When we begin to insist on entire originality in a hymn, we know not where 
we can end. Pope writes : 

He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 

And on the sightless eye-balls pour the day. 

Dr. Doddridge was no plagiarist, and still wrote : 

He comes from thickest films of vice 
To clear the mental ray, 

And on the eye-balls of the blind 
To pour celestial .day. 
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205, 350, 533, 553, 624, 661, and others ; likewise in the 
Connecticut Collection, are the 152d, 220th, 393d, 373d, 
699th, and other hymns ; also in Mr. Beecher’s Plymouth 
Collection, are the 75th, 215th, 264th, 273rd, 545th, 688th, 
813th, 1113th, 1158th, 1256th, 1291st, 1317th, 1318th, and 
other hymns. 

§ 9. Difficulty of Ascertaining the Original Text of some 

Hymns . 

“If four persons have used four different selections [of 
lyrics], it will be found on comparison that many a verse 
has four different readings, while perhaps the original differs 
from them all; in coming, therefore, to the use of one book, 
three of them at least must find a different reading from that 
with which they are familiar. In some popular hymns, the 
various readings are so numerous that identity is almost lost, 
and the original cannot now be ascertained.” 1 

This fact suggests the reason why it has become so com- 
mon to condemn certain phrases as departures from the 
original, when in fact they are returns to it. The author’s 
own words have been stigmatized as innovations, even in a 
lyric so celebrated as : 

Lo ! on a narrow neck of land, 

'Twixt two unbounded seas I stand ; 

Secure , insensible ! etc. 

O God, my inmost soul convert, 

And deeply on my thoughtful heart 
Eternal things impress, etc. 1 

The Village Hymns of Dr. Nettleton, the manual com- 
monly known as Worcester’s Watts, the Presbyterian N. S. 
Collection, the Reformed Dutch Hymn Book, and more than 
one Episcopal Selection, substitute for the second and fifth 
of the preceding lines: “ Yet how insensible,” u And deeply 
on my thoughtless heart.” These latter readings have been 

1 Preface to the fifty-third edition of the English Baptist Selection of Hymns, 
p.vi. 

* See Sabbath Hymn Book, Hymn 495. 
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even cited as illustrating the great superiority of the author’s 
own words to the interpolations of critics. But in the first 
editions of Wesley’s lyrics we find the words “secure” 
“ thoughtful” 

Even a hymn so noted and so new as Montgomery’s 
“Forever with the Lord” (Sabbath Hymn Book, 1237), is 
seldom published correctly. Often it is made to contain the 
following words : 

My father’s house on high, 

Home of my soul, how near 
At times to faith’s far-seeing eye 
Thy golden gates appear. 

Frequently the word discerning is substituted for far-seeing . 
In the dislike of such a prosaic term, some have exchanged 
it for aspiring , thus imitating Doddridge, who sings of an 
“ aspiring eye.” But others who commend this phrase in 
Doddridge, condemn it as infelicitous when it appears in 
Montgomery, and insist that the original discerning is more 
poetic. But the truth is, that not one of these three words 
was chosen by Montgomery. His term was, — and it is 
superior to either of the other three, foreseeing . It so 
appears in the earlier and better editions of his works. 

The Missionary Hymn of Heber is generally printed with 
the following inaccuracies : 

“ Shall we whose souls are lighted,” etc. 

“ Shall we to man benighted,” etc, 

u Till earth* s remotest nation,” etc. 

The editors of the Sabbath Hymn Book originally printed 
these lines as they were written by their author : 

“ Can we whose souls are lighted,” etc. 

“ Can we to men benighted,” etc. 

“ Till each remotest nation,” etc. 

By the importunity of a friend, who remonstrated against 
violating the sacred associations of the word shall in the first 
two of the above cited lines, the editors were induced to 
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restore the common, which is, however, what certain critics 
are pleased to call a “ garbled ” reading. But it has been 
necessary to consult numerous editions of Heber’s writings, 
before his own chosen words could be indisputably ascer- 
tained. Dr. Raffles of Liverpool possesses the identical man- 
uscript which Bishop Heber sent to the press, and we have 
now lying before us an exact copy of that manuscript, cor- 
responding precisely with the first printed impressions of the 
Missionary Hymn, and with the version in the Sabbath 
Hymn Book (H. 1132) except in the use of “can” for “shall.” 

Now if in four such favorite compositions from authors 
so recent and eminent as Charles Wesley, James Montgom- 
ery, and Bishop Heber, the common readings have been 
inaccurate for so many years, how much more difficult must 
it be to ascertain the exact form in which older and less 
familiar hymns, from less conspicuous authors, originally 
appeared ? The difficulty is greater than can be rewarded 
by the practical (we do not say the historical and antiquarian) 
results of the search. Still further : in numerous instances 
it is not barely arduous, it is impossible to determine which 
is the primitive of many conflicting versions ; and in these 
instances the charge of departing from the primitive style is 
made in blank uncertainty, whether the charge be true or 
false. Here, the author is unknown ; there, the original copy 
is unknown. Even in an author so near us and so noted as 
Doddridge, we are not always sure that we have his own 
words. The honest Job Orton, who first edited Doddridge’s 
hymns, says in his first Preface to them, p. x. : “ There may 
perhaps be some improprieties [in these hymns], owing to my 
not being able to read the author’s manuscript in particular 
places, and being obliged, without a poetic genius, to supply 
those deficiencies, whereby the beauty of the stanza may be 
greatly defaced, though the sense is preserved.” With some 
persons, if a hymn deviates from Worcester’s Watts, the 
deviation is thought to be a departure from the original; 
but a careful scrutiny has disclosed the fact, that in only 
nine hundred and twenty-five of even the more common 
lyrics in that manual, there are fourteen hundred and four- 
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teen alterations, besides a large number of omissions. There 
is a multitude of readers who rely implicitly on the text of 
the Presbyterian (Old School) Collection; and regard every 
instance of departure from this text as a violation of the 
rights of authorship; yet in seven hundred and forty of the 
more common lyrics in that Collection, there are thirteen 
hundred and twenty-seven variations, exclusive of the fre- 
quent omissions. In the preface or advertisement of that 
manual it is stated : “ The psalms have been left without 
alteration ; the Committee believing that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to furnish a more acceptable version than 
that of Watts. The hymns, as may be seen, have under- 
gone great and essential modifications,” p. 3. But in the 
three hundred and forty-five versions of psalms contained 
in the Collection, there are six hundred and ninety-seven 
alterations. Indeed there are not one hundred and ten of 
these psalms unaltered. In seven hundred and seventy-four 
of the most noted hymns in the Presbyterian (New School) 
Collection, there are thirteen hundred and thirty-six varia- 
tions of the original text. In eight hundred and ten familiar 
hymns of the Connecticut Hymn Book (two hundred and 
fifty at least of which are hallowed by long use), there are 
eleven hundred and twenty-six changes. In five hundred 
and fifty well-known hymns of Mr. Beecher’s Plymouth 
Collection, there are nine hundred and seven changes. In 
many English manuals for song, the departures from the 
original text are still more numerous. We believe that 
there has not been published, either in England or America, 
during the last thirty years, a single hymn book in which 
there are not more changes of the text than there are hymns. 
Among the less noted lyrics, the diversity is greater than 
among the more noted ; and amid all this diversity the 
labor of determining the author’s primitive reading is often 
great, and not seldom utterly fruitless. If editors have 
blundered in altering the text, critics have blundered far 
more in conjecturing what was the first draught. On this 
theme, as well as others, we are apt to be positive in pro- 
portion to our ignorance. 
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There has been a singular and a prolonged misunderstand- 
ing with regard to both the text and the authorship of a noted 
hymn, which appears in the following, among other versions : 


Hymn as Ascribed to Toplady. 

Blow ye the trumpet, blow, 

The gladly solemn sound ; 

Let all the nations know, 

To earth’s remotest bound : 

The year of jubilee is come, 

Return, ye ransom’d sinners, home ! 

Exalt the Lamb of God, 

The sin-atoning Lamb ; 

Redemption by his blood, 

Through all the world proclaim : 

The year of jubilee is come ; 

Return, ye ransom’d sinners, home. 

Ye who have sold for nought, 

The heritage above, 

Come take it back unbought, 

The gift of Jesus’ love : 

The year of jubilee is come ; 

Return, ye ransom’d sinners, home. 

Ye slaves of sin and hell. 

Your liberty receive ; 

And safe in Jesus dwell, 

And blest in Jesus live : 

The year of jubilee is come ; 

Return, ye ransom’d sinners, home. 

The gospel trumpet hear, 

The news of pardoning grace ; 

Ye happy souls , draw near , 

Behold your Saviour’s face : 

The year of jubilee is come, 

Return, ye ransom’d sinners, home. 

Jesus, our great high priest, 

Has full atonement made ; 

Ye weary spirits, rest ; 

Ye mourning souls, be glad : 

The year of jubilee is come. 

Return, ye ransom’d sinners, home. 


Hymn Represented as Altered. 

Blow ye the trumpet, blow 
The gladly-solemn sound ; 

Let all the nations know, 

To earth’s remotest bound : 

The year of jubilee is come ; 

Return, ye ransom'd sinners, home. 

Jesus, our great High Priest, 

Ilath full atonement made : 

Ye weary spirits, rest ; 

Ye mourn ful souls, be glad : 

The year of jubilee is come ; 

Return, ye ransom’d sinners, home. 

Extol the Lamb of God, — 

The aZ/-atoning Lamb ; 

Redemption in his blood 

Throughout the world proclaim : 

The year of jubilee is come ; 

Return, ye ransom’d sinners, home. 

Ye slaves of sin and hell, 

Your liberty receive. 

And safe in Jesus dwell, 

And blest in Jesus live : 

The year of jubilee is come ; 

Return, ye ransom’d sinners, home. 

Ye who have sold for naught 
Your heritage above, 

Shall have it back unbought, 

The gift of Jesus’ love : 

The year of jubilee is come ; 

Return, ye ransom’d sinners, home. 

The gospel trumpet hear, — 

The news of heavenly grace ; 

And, saved from earth, appear 
Before your Saviour’s face : 

The year of jubilee is come ; 

Return, ye ransom’d sinners, home. 


This hymn is ascribed to Toplady in Worcester’s Watts, in 
the Methodist Protestant, the Presbyterian (Old School), 
the Connecticut, the Dutch Reformed Church, the Plymouth, 
and, indeed, in nearly all the Collections that adopt the hymn 
as it is given in the left hand column above. Many admirers 
of Toplady seem to reason thus : “ he was a more gifted lyrist 
than his successors ; therefore his version is superior: the origi- 
Vol. XVII. No. 65 15 
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nal is always better than the altered form ; his is the original ; 
therefore it is the preferable one.” But so far as we can 
ascertain, Toplady did not publish this hymn until 1776, and 
the hymn is found as early as 1755, in a little tract entitled 
44 Hymns for New Years’ Day,” containing only seven odes, 
and all of them by Charles Wesley. Toplady altered the 
hymn, and published it as modified . Some of his admirers, 
then, must reason thus : 44 Toplady was superior to Wesley; 
therefore his version of this hymn is to be preferred to 
Wesley’s: the original is always superior to the altered 
form ; therefore Wesley’s first draught must be preferred to 
Toplady’s second .” The Sabbath Hymn Book has rejected 
seven, and adopted only three of the ten changes made by 
Toplady, and has omitted (as several other manuals have 
done) the fourth and fifth of Wesley’s stanzas. But an 
advocate for the original readings has condemned the Sab- 
bath Hymn Book, because it has 44 omitted ” these twelve of 
the original thirty-six lines, and has 44 altered” the hymn ; and 
then the reviewer adds : two of the stanzas are 44 most unpoet - 
ically transposed. By a curious coincidence the genius of 
Toplady is again the victim It is indeed curious. But the 
transpositions are all on the other side. The Sabbath Hymn 
Book rejects the transpositions made by the 44 genius of Top- 
lady,” and it holds fast seven of the ten phrases given up by 
that genius, and excludes seven of his interpolated words, 
which are now called superior, because original ! This is 
one of a huudred instances in which we believe that a verse 
is admirable, when we imagine it to have come from a 
favorite lyrist, but if that same good come out of Nazareth, 
it is a root out of a dry ground. 


§ 10. Changes in the Text, as affecting its Biblical and Evan- 
gelical Character . 

44 We must have versifications of all the Psalms, because 
our hymn books must be modelled after the Bible.” This is 
a common plea. It is an extravagant expression of a great 
truth. Our hymn books must be conformed to the standard 
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of the inspired word. A sacred song becomes, often, the 
more poetical by becoming more biblical. The word of God 
has in, and around, itself a poetic association. When a hymn 
is transformed from its mere human to a divine idiom, it is 
restored to its proper original. If there come forth an aro- 
ma from the very name of Watts, there comes a still more 
fragrant incense from the name of David. If there be a kind 
of poetry in the mere fact that a phrase has been sanctioned 
by Reginald Heber and Henry Kirke White ; yet more, that 
it has been sanctified by Isaiah or Jeremiah. A profound 
emotion is often excited, by the sudden out-breaking of an 
inspired thought or phrase from the human song. The Bi- 
ble, too, is our standard of sentiment, as well as style, and 
it is often an advantage to see that our poetry is the exact 
expression of revealed science. u Show thy reconciling face,” 
is not only more poetical, but more instructive and biblical 
than u Show thy reconciled face,” 1 as, in the scriptures, God 
is repeatedly affirmed to “reconcile” men to himself; never, 
to be “reconciled” to men. 

In such changes as the following, the biblical language is 
more nearly retained, by altering the phrases of the hymn. 


Original Fork. 


What's man , say /, Lord , that Thou lov’st 
To keep him in thy mind ? j 


Thy friendly crook shall give me aid. 

The med'cine of my broken heart. 

Till Christ, with his reviving light, 
Over our souls arise. 

Xor in thy righteous anger swear, 

T exdude me from thy people’s rest. 

Mark and revenge iniquity. 

1 Sabbath Hymn Book, Hymn 55. 


Sabbath Hymn Book. 

Hymn 170. 

Lord , what is man t that thou shouldst deign 
To bear him in thy mind ? 

Hymn 219. 

Thy friendly rod shall give me aid. 
Hymn 253. 

The healing of my broken heart 
Hymn 312. 

Till Christ, with his reviving light, 
Upon our souls arise. 

Hymn 461. 

Nor in thy righteous anger swear 
/ shall not see thy people’s rest 

Hymn 600. 

Be strict to mark iniquity. 


See also Presbyterian (O. S.) Collection. 
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Original Form. 

A fane unbuilt by hands. 

Being of beings ! may our praise 
Thy courts with grateful fragrance fill. 

Sweet cherubs learn Immanuel’s name. 

The antidote of death. 

Fanned by 6ome angel's purple wing. 

“ The Lord has risen indeed : 

Then hell has lost its prey.'’ 

Jesus, our Lord, arise ! 

Scatter our enemies 
And make them fall. 

Up to the Lord our flesh shall fly. 

That were a present far too small. 

The Patron of mankind appears. 

Come, at the shrine of God fervently kneel. 

Where is , 0 Grave ! thy victory now ? 
And where, insidious l3eath, thy sting 1 

Say ** Live forever, wondrous king : 
Bora to redeem and strong to save ! 
Then ask the monster , where's his sting. 
And where's thy victory, boasting grave ? 

Nor leave thy sacred scat. 

And, midst th' embraces of his God. 

Thy sacramental cup I’ll take. 

Oh bid us turn , Almighty Lord ! 

Erect your heads, eternal gates. 


Sabbath Htmn Book. 

Hymn 1038 . 

A house not made by hands. 

Lord God of hosts ! oh ! may our praise 
Thy courts with grateful incense fill. 

Bright seraphs learn Immanuel’s name. 

The conqueror of death. 

Fanned by some guardian angel's wing. 

The Lord is risen indeed : 

The grave has lost its prey. 

Hymn 474 . 

Jesus, our Lord, descend ; 

From all our foes defend : 

Nor let us fall. 

Hymn 1210. 

Up to the Lord our souls shall fly. 

Hymn 316 . 

That were an offering far too small. 
Hymn 855 . 

The Guardian of mankind appears. 
Hymn 952 . 

Come to the mercy-seat, fervently kneel. 
Hymn 1193 . 

0 Grave, where is thy victory now ! 

And whore, 0 Death , where is thy sting ? 

Hymn 388 . 

Say, “ Live forever, glorious King, 

Bora to redeem, and strong to save ; 
Where now, 0 Death, where is thy sting! 
And where s thy victory, boasting grave ! 

Nor leave thy mercy seat. 

Hymn 873 . 

And, in the Father's bosom blest. 
Salvation's sacred cup I’ll take. 

Oh turn us, turn us, mighty Lord ! 

Hymn 363 . 

Lift up your heads, eternal gates. 


There are many hymns which, if they do not become more 
biblical in language, yet become more biblical, or at least 
more evangelical in sentiment and spirit, by slight modifi- 
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cations of their style. Sometimes they contain phrases of 
classical but pagan origin ; sometimes, of the fashionable 
secular poetry ; sometimes, of economical prose ; which may 
well be exchanged for phrases more intimately associated 
with the Gospel. 

Original Form. Altered Form. 

He rears his red right arm on high, He rears his mighty arm on high, 

And ruin bare* the sword. They fall before his sword. 

The muse stands trembling while she 3fy soul 6tands trembling while she 
sings. sings. 

Chawed to his throne a volume lies. Before his throne a volume lies. 

Go, return, immortal Saviour I Reascend , immortal Saviour 1 

He bids his blast* the fields deform ; He bids his gales the fields deform ; 

Then, when his thunders cease, Then, when his thunders cease, 

He sttS like an angel f mid the Btorm, He paints his rainbow on the storm. 

And smile* the winds to peace. And lull* the winds to peace. 

The king of terrors, then, would be The king of terrors, then, would be 
A welcome messenger to me, A welcome messenger to me, 

That bid* me come away : To bid mo come away : 

Uncloggcd by earth or earthly things. Unclogged by earth or earthly things. 

I’d mount upon his table wing* I’d mount, I'd fly with eager wings, 

To everlasting day. To everlasting day. 

It is indeed a biblical truth that there are evil spirits, and 
that incorrigible men will be consigned to “ everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels.” But the Bible does 
not inform us of the unrenewed soul, that “ devils plunge it 
down to hell.” This line of Dr. Watts produces an im- 
pression more exactly biblical, and better adapted to the 
spirit of sacred harmony, if it be modified, at least as much 
as in the Sabbath Hymn Book, H. 1172: 

Up to the court* where angels dwell, 

It [the soul] mounts triumphant there, 

Or plunges guilty down to hell 
In infinite despair. 

Hymnologists have differed among themselves with regard 
to the propriety of the line : “ When God the mighty Ma- 
ker died.” 1 The Connecticut Hymn Book has written it: 

1 An old German hymn contains the couplet : 

0 welcher noth 
Gott selbst ist todt. 

16 * 
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M When Christ, the Lord of glory died.” The Church 
Psalmody has : “ When Christ th’ almighty Saviour died.” 
Others have: “When Christ, the mighty Saviour died,” or 
u When the almighty Saviour died,” or “ When Christ, the 
mighty Maker died.” The line is thus changed, because it 
is said to be unscriptural, as well as revolting, to speak of 
the death of God. Others contend that the idea is scriptu- 
ral, and they refer to the passage (of which there are vari- 
ous readings, however), “ Feed the church of God, which he 
hath purchased with his own blood ; ” Acts 20 : 28. But the 
contested line of Watts has become endeared to so many 
Christians, and is so carefully inwrought into the inmost tex- 
ture of his celebrated Hymn (the ninth of his second book), 
that it is probably safer to retain it, even although it is 
repugnant to the tastes of a large, and certainly an honored, 
minority of those who use it. A similar reason exists for 
retaining the lines, “ Beheld our rising God,” and “ The ris- 
ing God forsakes the tomb,” in the Sabbath Hymn Book, 
Hymns 59, 358. Still there can be no doubt, that the or- 
dinary style of the Bible is to represent Christ , rather than 
God as dying ; just as it represents God, and not the son 
of Mary, as eternal. The usual style of the Bible then is 
more exactly represented by the lines : 

“ Oh, the sweet wonders of that cross 

Where my Redeemer loved and died — {Hymn 348). 

than by the original lines of Watts : 

“ Oh, the sweet wonders of that cross, 

Where God the Saviour loved and died.” 

One of Dr. Watts’s deeply affecting hymns begins thus: 
M Here at thy cross, my dying God.” The Presbyterian Old 
School Collection modifies the line: “Here at thy cross, 
incarnate God.” The Sabbath Hymn Book substitutes the 
words, “ my gracious Lord.” In the fourth stanza of the 
hymn, Watts wrote: 

Hosanna to my dying God, 

And my best honors to his name. 
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The Presbyterian Old School Collection expunges dying 
and supplies its place by “ Saviour.” The Sabbath Hymn 
Book has : 

Hosanna to my Saviour God, 

And loudest praises to his name. 

Whatever of doubt may linger in any mind with regard 
to the wisdom of these changes, there can be none with 
regard to the impropriety of such stanzas as those of Watts, 
Book L 13 : 

“ This infant is the mighty God, 

Come to be suckled and adored.” 

Dr. Worcester omitted this couplet, from his Christian 
Psalmody, but felt compelled to insert it in his Worcester’s 
Watts. 

We are accustomed to the biblical phrases : Christ will 
draw all men unto him, the Father draws his children to 
him ; but we are not so much wonted to the phrase, that 
God forces us to become his friends. Therefore, it is more 
agreeable to the inspired idiom to celebrate the love u That 
sweetly drew us in,” than the love “ That sweetly forced us 
in;” see Sabbath Hymn Book, Hymn 1055. 


§ 11. Alterations in the Text , as affecting its Dignity . 

“ Lift up thy feet, and march in haste.” This is the call 
sent up to Jehovah in the seventy-fourth of Dr. Watts’s 
Psalms. It is made more harmonious to an occidental ear, 
by an alteration in the Church Psalmist: 1 “Oh, come to 
our relief in haste.” It is defended by some as an imita- 
tion of the old Hebrew Psalm 74:3. But this may be 
translated : “ Lift thy steps to the perpetual ruins.” Be- 
sides, if our English version were the only accurate one: 
“Lift up thy feet unto the perpetual desolations,” it would 
not justify the paraphrase of Watts. There are inspired 
words, which ought not to be repeated except with literal 

1 Presbyterian (New School) Hymn Book, Ps. 74. 
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exactness. This version of Watts is one example, there are 
many far more faulty instances, proving that in the heat of 
the first composition, an author sometimes neglects, if he 
does not despise, that elevated manner, which, even when 
dependent on the minutiae of rhetoric, is singularly con- 
ducive to the great ends of worship. A change so insig- 
nificant as that of the familiar, for the solemn style, will 
often elevate a domestic song into a sacred hymn, a stirring 
lyric into a solemn player. “To what a stubborn frame, 
Hath sin reduced our mind,” is a more dignified couplet 
than the original “ Has sin,” etc. A mother, retiring from 
her household for her twilight devotion, may well sing, “ I 
love to steal awhile away, From little ones and care ; ” but 
when she prepares these lines for the sanctuary, she may 
exalt them by saying, “ From every cumbering care.” Dr. 
Watts, in view of death, addresses his Saviour thus : 
u Scarce shall I feel death’s cold embrace, If Christ be in 
my arms.” The Presbyterian (N. S.) Hymn Book has made 
the line less indecorous by changing it thus : u While in the 
Saviour’s arms.” Many a hymn composed for the seclusion 
of private thought, has admitted commonplaces which need 
to be transformed into more select idioms, when that same 
hymn is transferred from the closet to the temple. The 
persecuted Madame Guyon wrote in a familiar way : 

“ My Love , how full of sweet content 
I pass my years of banishment ! ” 

but in the assembly of worshippers at the house of God, it 
is more appropriate to sing, 

“ 0 Lord , how full of sweet content 
Our years of pilgrimage are spent 1 ” 1 

A favorite hymn of Watts, 2 begins with the stanza : 

He dies, the Heavenly Lover dies ! 

The tidings strike a doleful sound 
On my poor heart-strings: deep he lies 
In the cold caverns of the ground. 

1 Sabbath Hymn Book, Hymn 140. * Ibid., Hymn 358. 
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But there is a greater majesty, as well as a delicate and bib- 
lical propriety, in the stanza as thus transformed by Wesley : 

He dies ! the Friend of sinners dies ; 

Lo l Salem* s daughters weep around : 

A solemn darkness vails the skies ; 

A sudden trenibling shakes the ground . 


So in the following instances, there is either a familiarity 
or an uncouthness which may fitly give place to a more 
elevated style : 


Original Form. 

When he , dear Lord, will bring me borne.! 

1 yield to thy dear conquering arms. 

Sweet Jesus 1 every smile of thine. 

Odear almighty Lord. 

Jeans ! my Shepherd, Husband, Friend. | 

Shepherd, Brother, Husband, Friend. 

Oh, that I could forever sit 
With Mary , at the Master's feet. (Wesley.) 

Oh that I could forever dwell 

With Mandat my Saviour's feet (Dr, 

While his [God’s] left hand my head sus-j 


Here speaks the Comforter, in God's\ 
name, saying. 

And breaks the cursed chain. 


By power oppressed, and mocked byj 
pride, — 

0 God l is this the crucified ? 


Sabbath Hymn book. 

Hymn 433. 

When my dear Lord will bring me home. 
Hymn 435. 

Incarnate God l now to thine arms. 

Hymn 1252. 

My Saviour l every smile of thine. 

Hymn 440. 

0 thou almighty Lord. 

Hymn 441 . 

Jesus, my Shepherd, Guardian , Friend. 
Hymn 442. 

Shepherd, Brother, Lord and Friend. 

Hymn 703. 

Oh that I could forever sit 
In transport, at my Saviours feet. 

Hymn 788. 

Oh that I could forever dwell 
Delighted at the Saviour’s feet 

Hymn 886. 

While he my sinking head sustains. 
Hymn 952. 

Here speaks the Comforter, tenderly say- 
ing. 

Hymn 312. 

And breaks th * accursed chain. 

Hymn 1267. 

By power oppressed, and mocked by 
pride, — 

The Nazarene, the crucified. 
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Original Form. 

Things of precious Christ he took, 
Gave us hearts and eyes to look . 


Meet it is that we should own. 

What thy grace has done for us . 
Saved we are by grace alone ; 

And we joy to have it thus. 

My soul doth long, and almost die , 
Thy courts, 0 Lord, to see. 


He shall be damned, who wont believe. 


Uphold thou me, and I shall stand, 
Fight , and I shall prevail. 

Such peace as reason never planned, 
As worldlings never knew. 


I want a principle within 
Of jealous, godly, fear. 
A sensibility to sin, 

A pain to feel it near. 


J want that grace that springs from thee. 
(Cowper.) 


And when his saints complain, 
It sha’nt be said. etc. 


From now my weary soul release. 


Oft abused Thee to thy face. 


Sabbath Htmn Book. 

Filled our minds with qrief and fear, 

Brought the precious Saviour near. 

Hymn 1007. 

Joyful are we now to own , 

Rapture thrills us, as we trace 

All the deeds thy love has done,j 
All the riches of thy grace. 

Hymn 13. 

My soul doth long, and fainting sigh, 
Thy courts, O Lord, to see. 

Hymn 1135. 

And they condemned who disbelieve - 

Hymn 1237. 

Uphold thou me, and I shall stand, 

Help , and I shall prevail. 

Such peace as reason never planned. 
Nor sinners ever knew. 

Hymn 685. 

Oh for a principle within. 

Of jealous, godly fear ; 

Oh for a tender dread of sin, 

A pain to feel it near. 

Hymn 708. 

Oh for that grace which springs from 
thee. 

Hymn 1034. 

Nor when his saints complain, 

Shall it be said, etc. 

Hymn 461. 

0 Lord, my weary soul release. 

Hymn 592. 

Oft have sinned before thy face. 


§ 12. Changes in the Text , as affecting its Vivacity. 

66 There is no other name than thine,” “ O speak of Jesus,” 
“ I lay my sins on Jesus,” “ O gift of gifts, O Grace of 
Faith,” “ ’Tis not that I did choose thee,” “ Oh where is 
he that trod the sea,” “ Come, let us sing the song of songs,” 
“ I We found the pearl of greatest price,” “ There is laid up 
for me a crown,” “ Thou must go forth alone, my soul,” 
“ That solemn hour will come for me,” “ Gently, my Saviour, 
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let me down,” “ No, no, it is not dying,” <( I love thee, O 
my God,” w Jesus, the very thought of thee,” “ Thy mighty 
working, mighty God,” M Oft in sorrow, oft in woe,” “ Stand 
up, stand up for Jesus,” u Oh where are kings and empires 
now,” 1 — as we listen to the ring of the true metal in lyrics 
like these, we long for the day when men will be allured to 
the sanctuary by the liveliness of the song, and the hearti- 
ness with which the whole assembly offer it to the Lord. 
We are confident that often the vivacity of hymns has been 
impaired by so altering them, as to secure some other excel- 
lence. In aiming at one perfection, critics have, here and 
there, sacrificed a different and a higher one. The allegation 
is not true, however, that the changes in our psalmody have 
always been intended to improve its musical adaptation, at 
the expense of its poetic liveliness. Certainly this has not 
been the design of such changes as “ Swift on the wings of 
time it flies,” for “ On all the wings of time it flies ;” “ Wide 
let the earth resound the deeds;” for “ Let the wide earth 
resound the deeds;” “ Gome let us bow before his feet,” for 
Now we may bow before his feet.” Instead of deadening 
our psalmody, wise alterations will enliven it Many hymns, 
frequently those of Doddridge, gain a new animation by so 
slight a change as that of a masculine or feminine, for a 
neuter pronoun ; a singular for a plural noun ; the present 
for the past tense, thus : 

Original Form. Sabbath Hymn Book. 

Hymn 736. 

Still would ray spirit rest on thee, Still would my spirit rest on thee. 

Its Saviour and its God. My Saviour and my God. 

Hymn 736. 

Till love dissolves my inmost soul. Till love dissolves my inmost soul, 

At its Redeemer’s feet. At my Redeemer’s feet. 

Hymn 736. 

And tell the boldest foes without And tell the boldest foe without 

That Jesus reigns within. That Jesus reigns within. 

Hymn 961. 

God of my life through all its days. God of my life through all my days. 

1 Sabbath Hymn Book, 302, 434, 746, 240, 297, 339, 439, 753, 1173, 1174, 
1183, 1177, 681, 687, 1154, 896, 902, 1038. 
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Original Form. 

When death o'er nature shall prevail, 
And all its powers of language fail. 

In wild dismay I Fell to the ground 
The guard around | And sunk away. 


£abbath Hymn Book. 
Hymn 961. 

When death o’er nature shall prevail, 
And all my powers of language fail. 

Hymn 356. 

In wild dismay r I Fall to the ground 
The guard around | And sink away. 


It is an interesting fact, that the same excellences which 
augment the solemnity of worship, may also favor its vivac- 
ity. While they prevent giddiness they promote liveliness. 
The prayer is more animating than the history ; the personal 
appeal, than the instructive comment. Dr. Watts wrote the 
inimitable poem, “ Keep silence all created things ,” in twelve 
stanzas, not designed at first for public worship, but now 
adapted to the sanctuary by omitting a third or half of its 
verses. As thus accommodated we often find the animated 
prayer, “ My God, I would not long to see my fate with 
curious eyes.” But in the original, we have the more bio- 
graphical and less precative announcement, “ My God, I 
never longed to see, etc. 

The following Hymn of Doddridge becomes the more 
inspiriting, when it is felt to be our own present utterance in 
relation to present scenes ; our united expression of what is, 
rather than an individual and historical narrative of what was. 


The Private Poem. 

My Helper God ! I bless his name : 

The same his power, his Grace the same 
The tokens of his friendly care, 

Open, and crown, and close the year. 

I f midst ten thousand dangers stand, 
Supported by his guardian hand ; 

And see, when / survey my ways, 

Ten thousand monuments of praise. 

Thus far his arm, hath led me on ; 

Thus far / make his mercy known ; 
And while I tread tliis desert land, 

New mercies shall new songs demand. 

My grateful soul , on Jordan's shore, 
Shall raise one sacred pillar more ; 
Then bear in his bright courts above, 
Inscriptions of immortal love. 


j The General Hymn. 1 

Our Helper God ! t oe bless thy name, 

. The same thy power, thy Grace the same ; 
The tokens of thy loving care 
Open and crown and close the year. 

Amid ten thousand snares we stand, 
Supported by thy guardian hand ; 

And sec, when we survey our ways, 

I Ten thousand monuments of praise. 

Thus far thine arm hath led us on ; 

| Thus far we make thy mercy known : 

, And while we tread this desert land, 
New mercies shall new songs demand. 

Our grateful souls on Jordan's shore, 
Shall raise one sacred pillar more ; 
Then hear in thy bright courts above, 
Inscriptions of immortal love. 


1 See Sabbath Hymn Book, Hymn 1151. The same is found in the Presby- 
terian (N. S ) Collection, and with different modifications in “ Hymns for the 
Church of Christ," compiled by Drs. Hedge and Huntington. 
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Sometimes the vivacity of a hymn is increased, by chang- 
ing its measure from the long to the common. The common 
metre is more permanently enlivening, than any other. Hence 
it is the prevailing measure of the old English ballad. By 
repeating several times continuously a stanza in the long 
metre (having four lines each of them divided into eight 
syllables, four feet), and then immediately repeating a stanza 
of the common metre (having four lines, of which the first 
and third have four feet, eight syllables, and the second and 
fourth have only three feet, six syllables), we cannot fail to 
notice the superior ease, elasticity, liveliness of the more 
varied measure. Let the experiment be tried on the simple 
letters of the alphabet, arranged in Iambic feet, and by fre- 
quent repetition of them, especially with music, we soon 
become wearied with the long drawn monotony of the one 
measure, and are suddenly relieved by the quicker, more 
flexile movement of the other. We are aware that the sen- 
timent of some hymns requires the majestic and uniform 
rhythm of the old hundredth psalm. “ Not to the mount that 
burned with flame,” u Lord, my weak thought in vain would 
climb,” “ Thee we adore, eternal Lord,” are the first lines of 
hymns too majestic for the measure of the English ballad. 
But the sentiment of many other hymns is more congenially 
expressed in that ballad form. For instance, the eighteenth 
psalm of Tate and Brady, contains forty-four stanzas in 
long metre, of which four are ordinarily extracted for a 
modern hymn. The following are the four stanzas, and 
in a parallel column are the same in the more quicken- 
ing measure : 1 


Original Form. 

No change of times shall ever shock 
My firm affection, Lord, to thee ; 
For thou hast always been my rock, 
A fortress and defense to me. 


Altered Form. 

No change of time shall ever shock 
Mv trust, O Lord, in thee; 

For thou hast always been my Hock, 
A sure defense to me. 


1 The altered form is found in the Sabbath Hymn Book, H. 669. Sub- 
stantially the same alterations are in the Psalmist, the popular Hymn Book of 
the Baptists, also in the Church Psalmody, and other collections. For similar 
changes of metre in the Connecticut Collection, see Psalm 93, second version ; 
also Hymn 319. 

Vol. XVII. No. 65. 16 
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Original Form. 

Thou my deliverer art, mu God ; 

My trust is in thy mighty power ; 
Thou art my shield from foes abroad, 
At hotne, my safeguard and my tower. 

To thee I trill address my prayer, 

To whom all praise we justly owe ; 

So shall 7, by thy watchful care, 

Be guarded from my treacherous foe. 

Who then deserves to be adored 
But God, on whom my hopes depend ; 
Or, who, except the mighty Lord, 

Can with resistless power defend ? 


Altered Form. 

Thou my deliverer art, O God ; 

My trust is in thy power ; 

Thou art my shield from foes abroad, 
My safeguard, and my tower. 

To thee will 1 address my prayer, 

To whom all praise I owe ; 

So shall I t by thy watchful care, 

Be saved from every foe. 

1 hen let Jehovah he adored, 

On whom my hopes depend ; 

For who, except the mighty Lord, 
Uis people can defend ? 


A favorite hymn in six stanzas by William Bengo Col- 
lier has been reduced to four stanzas, and also pruned of its 
superfluous words, and in becoming more concise, has taken 
a movement more rapid, and more appropriate to the stirring 


sentiment of the lines : 

Original Fqrm. 


Return., O wanderer, return ! 

He heard thy deep repentant sigh ; 
He saw thy softened spirit mourn, 
When no intruding ear was nigh. 

Return, O wanderer, return, 

And wipe away the falling tear; 

’T is God who says, no longer mourn ; 
*T is mercy 7 8 voice invites thee near. 


Church Psalmody. 
Hymn 263 . 

Return, O wanderer, now return ! 

He hears thy humble sigh; 

He sees thy softened spirit mourn, 
When no one else is nigh. 

Return, O wanderer, now return, 
And wipe the falling tear ! 

Thy Father calls — no longer mourn : 
’ T is love invites thee near. 1 


In like manner, a hymn of Swain, “ Firmly I stand on 
Zion’s mount,” tt The lofty hills and stately towers,” u The 
vaulted Heavens shall melt away,” was reduced by the edi- 
tors of the Connecticut Collection from the common to the 
short metre by simply omitting the words “firmly” and 
“ stately,” and changing melt away into u /aZ/.” Is not the 
change vivifying ? Compare Sabbath Hymn Book, Hymn 
681, with Church Psalmody, Hymn 429. 

The old English ballad metre not only gives to some 
hymns more vivacity than they would have in the stately 


1 The adverb u now ” is inserted in the first line of each stanza, because the 
word “wanderer” is in fact ordinarily sung with only two syllables, and has a 
drawling sound when sung with three. The Psalmist, edited by Rev. Dr. Baron 
Stowe, and by Rev. S. F. Smith, avoids this trisyllabic utterance of M wanderer,’* 
so tedious in song, by substituting the words : ** Return, my wandering soul, re- 
turn.” 
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march of four uniform feet, but it also sometimes makes 
their style less flaunting, and more appropriate to the wor- 
ship of God. The majestic hymn of Mrs. Barbauld, “When 
as returns this solemn day,” 1 if used as a poem to be read , 
should not be reduced to the common metre; but when it is 
sung in the solemn assembly, there is a greater chasteness, a 
more modest reverence, more sober earnestness in the lines : 
tt Shall clouds of incense rise ; ” M The costly sacrifice ; ” 
44 Thine offerings well may spare than in the original lines : 
“ Shall curling clouds of incense rise ; ” 44 The costly pomp of 
sacrifice ; ” 44 Thy golden offerings well may spare.” 

Praise to the Spirit Paraclete ; ” 44 Above the ruinable 
skies;” 44 Sweet lenitive of grief and care;” 44 In all the 
plenitude of grace ; ” 44 Be universal honors paid, Coequal 
honors done;” 44 Their name of earthly gods is vain;” 
44 An instantaneous night ; ” 44 Thou dwellest in self existent 
light;” 44 With serious industry and fear;” 44 Ye dangerous 
inmates , hence depart ; ” 44 Tell me, Radiancy divine ; ” 44 Un- 
measurably high ; ” 44 T’ invigorate ray faint desires ; ” 44 Ye 
specious baits of sense;” 44 With diligence may I pursue;” 
— all verses like the above, containing long, Greek, Latin, ab- 
stract, or prosaic words, tend to benumb a lyric, and may some- 
times be made more vivid by modifications like the following: 

Original Form. Sabbath Htmn Book. 

Hymn 234. 

Great God ! I would not ask to see Great God ! I would not ask to see 

What my futurity shall be. What in my coming life shall bo. 

Hymn 360. 

Jesus dissipate s its gloom. Jesus scatters all its gloom. 

Hymn 425. 

Dark and cheerless is the mom Dark and cheerless is the mom, 

Unaccompanied by thee. If thy light is hid from me. 

Hymn 531. 

Oh, sweetly influence every breast. Oh, sweetly reign in every breast. 

Hymn 802. 

Should I, to gain the world’s applause, Should I, to gain the world’s applause. 
Or to escape its harmless frown, Or to escape its harmless frown, 

defuse to countenance thy cause. Refuse to love and plead thy cause. 

The captive surety now is freed. Now is the mighty captive freed. 

Thine obvious glory shine. Thy power and glory shine. 

1 Sabbath Hymn Book, Hymn 41. 
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§ 13. Changes in the Text , as affecting its neatness . 

While the words chosen in the fervor of original compo- 
sition, are apt to be more vivid than those which the critic 
substitutes for them ; yet, on the other hand, the liveliness of 
a hymn is often gained at the expense of its neatness. 
There are graces of style, there are delicate niceties of struc- 
ture, which are overlooked in the onward march of the first 
composition. They may be supplied in the critical review. 
Often the neatness of a hymn may be promoted by even a 
literal change in its phraseology. Why need the most punc- 
tilious opponent of alterations in the text, forbid our singing : 
“ And bends his footsteps downward too,” “ Our soaring 
spirits upward rise,” “ Upward , Lord, our spirits raise,” 
instead of “ upwards ” and “ downwards” as in the original ? 
What harm to the rights of authorship will come from our 
singing: “ Wonder andyoy shall tune my heart,” instead of 
the original, “joys” It is certainly neater to say : 

“ In thee I shall conquer by flood and by field, 

Jehovah my anchor , Jehovah my shield” — Sab. H. B. 1006 . 


than to mingle the incongruous metaphors : 

“ In thee I shall conquer by flood and by field, 
A ty cable , my anchor , my breast-plate , my shield " 


Sometimes the want of chasteness in the style of a hymn, 
calls away the attention from its religious aim ; and the 
mind is repelled, by disagreeable associations, into a train of 
thought uncongenial with worship. The following instances 
will suggest others of a still more objectionable character. 


Obiginal Form. 

And on the eye-balls of the blind 
To pour celestial day. 

His heart is made of tenderness, 
His bowels melt with love . 

Oh, let tliy bowels answer roe. 
My bowels yearn o’er dying men. 


Sabbath Hymn Book. 
Hymn 274. 

And, on the eyes long closed in night t. 
To pour celestial day. 

Hymn 424. 

His heart is made of tenderness, — > 
It mdls with pitying love. 

Oh, let thy mercy answer me. 

Hymn 547. 

My spirit yearns o’er dying meu. 
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Original Form. 
And dances his glad heart for jog. 


A moment give a loose to grief : 

Let grateful sorrows rise ; 

And wash the bloody stains away 
With torrents from your eyes. 


Then will the angels dap their wings 
And bear the news above. 


I lay my soul beneath thy love : 
Beneath the droppings of thy blood, 
Jesus , nor shall it e'er remove. 


MyOod, my God ! on thee I call ; 

Thee only would I know ; 

One drop of blood on me let fall , 

And wash me white as snow. 

H K. White's Hymn on the Resurrection. 
And the long-silent dust shall burst 
With shouts of endless praise. 

Why should we tremble to convey 
Their bodies to the tomb 1 
There the dear flesh of Jesus lay, 

And left a long perfume. 


And there's no weeping there. 


To snatch me from eternal death. 


And thy rebellious worm is still. 


Behold the gaping tomb. 


In the dear bosom of his love. 

Those wandering cisterns [clouds] rn the sky, 
Borne by the winds around, 

With wat'ry treasures well supply 
The furrows of the ground . 

The thirsty ridges drink their fill. 

And ranks of corn appear ; 

Thy ways 'abound with blessings still. 
Thy goodness crowns the year. 

16 * 


Sabbath Htmn Book. 

Hymn 318. 

And bounds his gladdened heart with jog. 
Hymn 359. 

A moment now indulge your grief : 

Let grateful sorrows rise ; 

And wash the crimson stains away. 

With torrents from your eyes. 

Hymn 516. 

Then will the angels swiftly fly 
To bear the news above. 

Hymn 566. 

I lay my soul beneath thy love : 

Oh, cleanse me with atoning blood. 

Nor let me from thy feet remove. 

Hymn 705. 

MyGod, my God ! to thee I cry ; 

Thee only would I know : 

Thy purifying blood apply , 

And wash me white as snow. 

Hy. 1276 (see, also, Conn.Hy.Bk.,h. 393). 
And the long-silent voice awake. 

With shouts of endless praise. 

Hymn 1210. 

Why should we tremble to convey 
Their bodies to the tomb 1 
There the dear flesh of Jesus lay. 

There hopes unfading bloom. 

Hymn 286. 

And weeping is not there. 

Hymn 725. 

To save me from eternal death. 

Hymn 780. 

And thy rebellious child is still. 

Hymn 1180. 

Behold the opening tomb. 

. Hymn 882. 

Safe in the bosom of his love. 


Hymn 1150. 

Thy showers the thirsty furrows fill; 

And ranks of com appear ; 

Thy ways abound with blessings still — 
Thy goodness crowns the year. 
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Original Form. 


Como, ye sinners, poor and wretched, 
Weak and wounded, sick and sore. 


May purge our 6onls from seme and sin. 


Compelled by bleeding love, 

Ye wandering sheep, draw near ; 
Christ calls you from above, 

His charming accents hear. 

Let whosoever will now come, 

In mercy's breast there still is room. 


And though his arm bo strong to smite, 
* Tis also strong to save. 


Wait thou his time ; so shall this night 
Soon end in joyous day. 


Sabbath Hymn Book. 

Hymn 518. (2 Cor. 6 : 2 ) 

Come, ye sinners, poor and wretched. 
This is your acceded hour : 

Hymn 1002. 

May purify our souls from sin. 

Hymn 524. 

Drawn by his bleeding love, 

Ye wand ring sheep, draw near ; 
Christ calls you from above : 

The Shepherd s voice now hear. 

Let whosoever will now come ; 

In Jesus * arms there still is room. 

Hymn 585. * 

His arm , though it he strong to smite. 

Is also strong to save. 

Hymn 676. 

Wait thou his time ; the darkest night 
Shall end in brightest day. 


It is often objected that we make a hymn feeble* by 
making it neat. The attempt to prune it of its rank 
growth, results in destroying its masculine vigor. But a 
song may be energetic, and yet chaste in its diction. In- 
deed, an immodest or extravagant air is often fatal to the 
manly robustness of a sacred lyric. The strength of it is 
impaired, when it contains any word which dissipates the 
thoughts of the singer by awakening a suspicion of excess 
or wildness in the poet. There is a degree of soberness 
which is the hiding of the Christian lyrist’s power. The 
line of Mrs. Steele, “ Tremendous judgments from thy hand,” 
is not so forcible as the altered line, u Dark frowning judg- 
ments from thy hand” (Sabbath Hymn Book, H. 1118). 
It is very true that some of the alterations made for the 
beauty of a hymn may interfere with its energy. Some of 
them may mitigate the force of a single line } by toning 
down its boisterous spirit, while the power of the entire 
hymn is heightened, by giving a more considerate meaning 
to its violent words. Some of the changes in the Presby- 
terian Old School Collection are tamer than they need be ; 
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still they augment the general impressiveness of the lyrics 
which contain them ; thus 


Original Form. 
Watts , 6 th Psalm. 


Presbyterian 0 . S. Hymn Hook. 


In anger, Lord, rebuke me not , 
Withdraw the dreadful storm. 
Nor let thy fury grow so hot 
Against a feeble worm. 

Watts , 9th Psalm, also 99th . 
And make his vengeance known. 


In anger, Lord, do not chast>se t 
Withdraw the dreadful storm, 


Nor let thine au ful wrath arise 
Against a feeble worm. 


And make his justice known. 


Watts. 11 th Hymn. 

On impious wretches he shall rain 
Tempests of brimstone, fire and death. 


Op imniona wrotfhflH Tin tin’ll rain 



§ 14. Changes in the Text , as Affecting its Vigor . 

The great evil in the alteration of hymns, consists in its 
lessening their energy. It is better that they be forceful and 
rough, than “coldly correct and critically dull.” Nothing 
but a taste well cultivated, can determine when to leave 
an extravagant phrase in its pristine wildness, and when 
to chasten it. But we err, if we suppose that all the 
changes in a hymn are designed to augment its refinement 
and delicacy. Some of them are intended to invigorate its 
more languid phrases. When we are singing of God , we 
form a weaker conception of his omniscience, if we say, 
with Watts, that he “often” looks down upon our dust, 
than if we say, as in the Sabbath Hymn Book, H. 1274, 


God, my Redeemer, lives, 
And ever from the skies 


Looks down and watches all my dust, 


Till he shall bid it rise. 


Injudicious criticisms are often made on an alteration of 
lyrical phrases, because it suggests no one prominent reason 
in its favor. But in fact there may be several different 
reasons combined in its behalf; as in the following in- 
stances, w’here vigor is one of the attributes gained in the 
change: 
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Original Form. 

Sabbath Hymn Book. 

The joy and labor of their tongue. 

Hymn 824. 

The joy and triumph of their tongue. 

0 mera’ry ! leave no other name [than 
Christ’s]. 

So deeply graven there. 

Hymn 1056. 

0 raem’ry ! leave no other name 

But his recorded there. 

Oar cautioned souls prepare. 

Hymn 1279. 

Our anxious souls prepare. 

Jesus 1 in that important hour. 

Hymn 704. 

Jesus 1 in that momentous hour. 

To Jesus, our superior King. 

Hymn 825. 

To Jesus, our eternal King. 

Atoned for sins which we had done. 

Hymn 310. 

Atoned for crimes which we had done. 

And hence our hopes arise. 

Hymn 308. 

Hence all our hopes arise. 

Creatures as numerous as they be. 

Hymn 118. 

Creatures that borrow life from thee. 

I urge no merits of my own, 
for I, alas I am all that ’« vile. 

Hymn 723. 

I urge no merits of my own. 

No worth to claim thy gracious smile. 

Come, humble sinner. 

Hymn 558. 

Come, trembling sinner. 

His the fight, the arduous toil. 

Hymn 380. 

HiB the battle, his the toil. 

Grant that we, too, may go. 

Hymn 366. 

Oh, grant that we way go. 

No cloud those blissful regions know, 
Forever bright and fair. 

Hymn 1236. 

No cloud those blissful regions know — 
Realms ever bright and fair. 

No chilling winds or poisonous breath, 
Can reach that healthful shore. 

Hymn 1234. 

No chilling winds, no poisonous breath, 
Can reach that healthful shore. 

Let the whole earth his power confess ; 

Let the whole earth adore his grace ; 

The Gentile with the Jew shall join 

In work and worship so divine. 

Hymn 159. 

Let every land his power confess ; 

Let all the earth adore his grace ; 

My heart and tongue with rapture join. 

In work and worship so divine. 

Stronger his love than death and hell, 

Its riches are unspeakable ; 

The first-born sons of light 

Desire in min its depths to see ; 

They cannot roach the mystery, 

And length, and breadth, and height. 

Hymn 703. 

Stronger his love than death or hell : 

No mortal can its riches tell , 

Nor first-born sons of light: 

In vain they long its depths to see ; 

They cannot reach the mystery — 

The length, the breadth, the height 
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§ 15. Alterations in the Text , as Affecting its Poetical 
and Lyrical Character . 

Then seek the Lord betimes, and choose 
The ways of heavenly truth ; 

The earth affords no lovelier sight 
Than a religious youth. 

This fourth line suggests a wholesome thought, but is not 
a lyrical ending of a hymn. Yet the excellent Dr. Thomas 
Gibbons has admitted it as the close of a church lyric. 
The final verse of a hymn should often condense into itself 
the whole spirit of the preceding verses ; and, like the rudder 
of a ship, control all that goes before it. 

“ His love hath animating power.” 

This is a didactic peroration of an affecting ode by Dodd- 
ridge. It is a judicious verse, but is not poetry. The hymn 
will close with a line more in sympathy with all that pre- 
cedes it, if it be modified in one of the following methods : 

44 His work my hoary head shall bless, 

When youthful vigor is no more, 

And my last hour of life confess 
His dying love’s constraining power .** 

( Connecticut , and Plymouth , Collections ) ; or, 
u His saving love , Aw glorious power ” 

( Church Psalmody ) ; or 
u His dying love , his saving power” 

( Sabbath Hymn Book , Hymn 832.) 

Let the sweet hope that thou art mine, 

My life and death attend ; 

Thy presence through my journey shine, 

And crown my journey’s end . 

(Sabbath Hymn Book , Hymn 926.J 

This is the closing line of a hymn by Mrs. Steele. It is 
like the final tone of an anthem. It appears in all our 
choicest hymn books. But it is not the line with which 
her exquisite hymn closed at first. Her concluding words 
were less crowning : 

u And bless its happy end. 9 * 
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A lyric is that kind of poetry which prompts us to sing. 
We are not incited to utter in musical cadence, phrases 
merely instructive ; turns of encomical or philosophical dis- 
course. It is more in harmony with the very nature of a 
lyric to exclaim : u In the cold prison of the tomb, The 
great Redeemer lay,” than M The dead Redeemer lay ” (we 
need not hear that he was deceased, if he was entombed) ; to 
sing : “ When in want , or when in wealth ,” than “ Whether 
then in wayt or wealth ; ” to cry out : “ Nor could the bow - 
ers of Eden give,” than “ Nor could untainted Eden give.” 
All feeble, stale, hackneyed phrases, like Watts’s “ Yet I 
would not be much concerned,” “ Nor milk nor honey taste 
so well,” may be exchanged for lines better adapted to 
awaken the spirit of song. The following are specimens 
of numerous alterations made in one standard Hymn Book, 
on purely lyrical grounds : 


Original Form. 

Watts, 105/A Psalm. 

A little, feeble band. 

Watts , 1 05/A Psalm. 

Each some Egyptian spoils had got. 

Watts , 107/A Psalm. 

*Twas the right path to Canaan's ground. 

Watts, 107/A Psalm. 

Who trade in floating ships. 

Watts , 112/A Psalm. 

While envious sinners fret in vain. 

Watts , 113/A Psalm. 

And makes them com/xmyfor kings. 

Watts , 132cf Psalm. 

Not Aaron in his costly dress, 

Made an appearance so divine. 

Waits, 132rf Psalm. 

But we have no such lengths to go, 

Nor wander far abroad ; 

Where’er thy saints assemble now, 
There is a house for God. 

Watts , 144th Psalm. 



Where men securely work or sleep, etc. 
Watts, 135/A Psalm. 

Their gods have tongues that cannot talk. 


P&E8BYTERIAN O. S. COLLECTION. 


A small and feeble band. 

Rich with Egyptian spoils they fled. 

And brought their tribes to Canaan's 
ground. 

Who tempt the dangerous way. 

While envious sinners rage in vain. 

And seats them on the thrones of kings. 

Not Aaron in his costly dress, 

Appears so glorious, so divine. 

We trace no more those devious ways , 

Nor wander far abroad ; 

Where'er thy people meet for praise, 
There is a house for God. 


Happy the land in culture drest, 

Whose flocks and com have large increase. 
Where men securely work or rest, etc. 

Their gods have tongues that speechless 
prove , etc. 
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Dr. Watts, in more than one hymn, speaks of “wild world;” 
more vivid than “wide world,” to which Dr. Worcester 
changes it, Bk. ii. 73 and 138. Dr. Watts writes : “ We 
shout with joyful tongues ; ” more animating than w cheer- 
ful tongues,” as written by Dr. Worcester, Bk. ii. 42. w And 
unbelief the spear,” is the line of Watts ; made less lively 
by Worcester : “ And unbelief a spear,” Bk. ii. 95. Cow- 
per writes: w And if her faith was firm and strong , Had strong 
misgivings too ; ” which, feeble at best, is still feebler in 
Worcester’s Watts : “ Had some misgivings too.” (Select 
Hymn, 76.) Dr. Watts writes : “ As potter’s earthen work 
is broke ; ” Worcester does not mend this line by saying : 
“ As potter’s earthen ware is broke,” Ps. ii. The following 
alteration is not disrespectful to the Olney Hymns : 


John Newton's original . 

He himself has bid thee pray , 
Thtrejore will not say thee nay. 


Connecticut and Plymouth Collections . 

He himself invites thee near — 

Bids thee ask him — waits to hear. 


The spirit of song often disdains the trammels of a pre- 
cise philosophy. It flies aloft, and leaves the rules of logic 
in the low ground of unimpassioned thought. The naked 
statement of a truth is sometimes poetical ; but at other 
times the truth must be intimated in metaphors, or veiled in 
some attractive drapery. When the rationalists of the last 
age gained possession of the German pulpit, they found 
that the poet had written in their hymn book, concerning the 
midnight hour : “ Now all the world is locked in sleep.” 
But this is not philosophical. The earth is round ; therefore 
the rationalists merged the poet’s hyperbole into the more un- 
deniable theorem : “ 'How half the world is locked in sleep.” 
The Presbyterian (Old School) Collection of hymns has stum- 
bled at the simple line of Watts, concerning that sound which 
“ Bid the new-made heavens go round.” This line is not 
true. It falsifies the Copernican system. The “ heavens ” 
do not go round. Hence that Collection has reduced the 
poetry of the line to accurate astronomy, thus : u That bid 
the new-made world go round.” 

On the same principle, the Hymn of Watts : “ Once 
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more, my soul, the rising day,” is changed from an expres- 
sion of lively praise, “ To Him that rolls the skies,” into 
the more philosophical dictum : “ To Him that rules the 
skies.” In another instance, however, a scientific line is 
metamorphosed by the same Presbyterian Collection into 
the freer poetical form ; the poet wrote : “ How most exact is 
nature’s frame;” the critic has preferred to write: “How 
fair and beauteous nature’s frame.” The 65th Psalm of 
Watts affirms that sailors are especially affrighted 

“ When tempests rage, and billows roar, 

At dreadful distance from the shore” 

It has been objected that the further off from the shore the 
sailors are in a tempest, so much the safer are they. But, 
however this may be in prose, it is not so in poetry. A 
favorite hymn asserts : “ Fire ascending seeks the sun.” 
This is not the fact in midnight prose ; but shall we there- 
fore qualify the poetic assertion ? 

If a hymn leaves a decidedly erroneous impression, and 
is adapted to deprave the moral sentiment by its false doc- 
trine, it should be either omitted or amended. Truth is 
more essential than poetry. Ail injurious influence is worse 
than a prosaic expression. If, however, the hymn does not 
inculcate an unsound doctrine by its unscientific style; if it 
merely employ a less technical, or more indirect, or am- 
biguous phrase, than is demanded by a precise theology, 
the uses of the hymn require that the old form be retained 
for the explanation of a didactic hour, rather than that the 
flow of song be checked by a rigid analytic emendation. 
We query whether the 'Presbyterian Old School Manual 
(Hymn 549,) has at all heightened the moral excellence of 
Mrs. Steele’s stanza, by translating the affectionate words : 

“ 'T is thine, Almighty Saviour , thine, 

To form the heart anew," 

into the more accurate language : “ ’T is thine, Eternal 
Spirit , thine,” etc. On the other hand, the Connecticut 
Hymn Book, Hymn 86, has made a more healthful impres- 
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sion by describing the divine goodness as “unceasing” than 
was made by Doddridge, who represents it as “redundant” 

While all poetry shrinks from the cold argumentative 
methods of science, lyrical poetry urges a peculiar demand 
for the lively, impassioned, stirring diction. In the present 
state of hymnology, we cannot look for a strict adherence 
to the rules ; still, the rules are admirable which are thus 
laid dqwn in the Preface to the Church Psalmody (p. vi.) : 

“ Sentences and clauses should contain, as far as is practicable without 
occasioning a stiff and tedious uniformity, complete sense in themselves. A 
succession of clauses bound together by weak connectives, exhausts the 
performer, by allowing no opportunity for pausing; while, by multiplying 
unmeaning words, and keeping the mind too long on the same course, it 
also wearies the hearer. It contributes greatly to the' spirit and force of 
the hymn, as well as to the ease of the performer, to throw off rapidly, in a 
concise form, one thought after another, each complete in itself, and with 
each beginning a new rhetorical clause. 

The structure of each stanza should be such that the mind shall perceive 
the meaning immediately . All hypothetical clauses, placed at the beginning, 
or other clauses containing positions or arguments having reference to some 
conclusion which is to follow, are to be avoided. They contain no meaning 
in themselves, and bring nothing before the mind expressive or productive 
of feeling, till the performer reaches the important words at the close of 
perhaps the second or fourth line. The only method of wading through 
such lines, set to music, is for the performer to suspend all thought and 
feeling, and struggle hard and patiently, till he shall come to the light. The 
first word should, if possible, 'express something in itself, and every word 
should add to it But, from a spirited clause at the beginning, the mind 
may derive an impulse which shall carry it through a heavy one that may 
follow. Clauses, however, which follow the main one, to qualify it, con- 
nected by a relative, are always heavy and injurious." * 

In all our hymn books we can discover many violations 
of this rule. Prof. B. B. Edwards has cited the following 
violation, in a manual which is remarkably free from this 
species of fault 1 

“ The 15th Psalm, 2d part of the Church Psalmody, fur- 
nishes a specimen of the complex [structure of hymns]. In 
the second stanza begins a protasis, and the fifth stanza 

1 Writiogs of Prof. B. B. Edwards, with a Memoir, pp. 143, 144. 

Vol. XVII. No. 65. 17 
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contains the apodosis. Thus the second stanza introduces 
the condition : 

The man who walks in pious ways, 

And works with righteous hands ; 

Who trusts his Maker’s promises, 

And follows his commands; 

The third and fourth stanzas continue in the same style, 
and the last two lines of the fifth introduce the consequence: 

His [whose] hands disdain a golden bribe, 

And never wrong the poor : — 

This man shall dwell with God on earth , 

And find his heaven secure .” 


One of the most radical emendations of a church song 
is that made by Logan on a hymn of Doddridge, and 
subsequently modified by an English hymnologist. 1 The 
main superiority of the amended over the original hymn, is 
the quicker and more direct expression of its thought, the 
avoidance of the far-separated protasis and apodosis, and 
also of the apparently conditional homage. 


Original Form. 

O God of Jacob, by whose hand 
Thine Israel still is fed, 

Who thro' this weary pilgrimage 
Hast all our fathers led. 

To thee our humble vows we raise, 

To thee address our prayer, 

And in thy kind and faithful breast 
Deposit all our care. 

If thou, thro’ eadh perplexing path, 
Wilt be our constant guide ; 

If thou wilt daily bread supply, 

And raiment wilt provide ; 

If thou wilt spread thy shield around, 
Till these our wand’rings cease, 

And at our Father’s lov’d abode, 

Our souls arrive in peace : 

To Thee, as to our Cov’nant God, 
We ’ll our whole selves resign : 

And count that not one tenth alone. 
But all we have is thine. 


Amended Form. 

O God of Bethel ! by whose hand 
Thy people still are fed ; 

Who through this weary pilgrimage 
Hast all our fathers led ; — 

Our vows, our prayers, we now present 
Before thy throne of grace ; 

God of our fathers ! be the Gtod 
Ot their succeeding race. 

Through each perplexing path of life 
Our wandering footsteps guide ; 

Give us, each day, our daily bread, 
And raiment fit provide. 

Oh, spread thy covering wings around. 
Till all our wanderings cease. 

And at our Father’s loved abode, 

Our souls arrive in peace. 

Such blessings from thy gracious hand 
Our humble prayers implore ; 

And thou shalt be our chosen God, 
Our portion evermore. 


1 Logan’s modified emendation is found in the Sabbath Hymn Book, IL 216, 
and in nearly all the recent manuals. 
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& 16. The Adaptation of a Hymn to the State of Mind in 
Public Worship. 

We are living, we are dwelling, 

In a grand and awful time, 

In an age on ages telling, 

To be living is sublime. 

Hark ! the waking up of nations, 

Gog and Magog to the fray. 

Hark ! what soundeth ? is creation 
Groaning for its latter day ? 

Will ye play, then, will ye dally, 

With your music and your wine ? 

Up! it is Jehovah’s rally 1 
God’s own arm hath need of thine. 

Hark ! the onset ! will ye fold your 
Faith-clad arms in lazy lock ? 

Up, O up, thou drowsy soldier; 

Worlds are charging to the shock. 

Worlds are charging — heaven beholding; 

Thou hast but an hour to fight; 

Now the blazoned cross unfolding, 

On — right onward, for the right 

Oh 1 let all the soul within you 
For the truth’s sake go abroad 1 

Strike ! let every nerve and sinew 
Tell on ages — tell for God ! 

This lyric, found in on© of our church hymn books, is an 
excellent illustration of certain principles, easily misunder- 
stood. A song may be vivid, vigorous, highly poetical, and 
still not church-like in its tone. The statements already made 
in the 12th, 14th, and 15th sections, may be misapprehended 
as favoring that kind of giddiness which we often find in an 
Independence ode, but which we never ought to find in a 
sanctuary hymn. As men of exclusively literary tastes are 
prone to sigh for the standard old text, so men of exclu- 
sively poetical aspirations are prompted to cry for verses 
that are soul-stirring, that u sound like a trumpet.” The 
flowers of rhetoric cannot grow too luxuriantly and rankly 
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for these children of the imagination. They insist upon 
retaining all such lines as “ Now resplendent shine his 
[Christ’s] nail-prints” “ A bottle for my tears,” “ My prayers 
are now a chattering noise,” “ And fling his wrath abroad,” 
u Then will the angels clap their wings,” u And claps his 
wings of fire,” “ Behold what cursed snares,” “ Dress thee in 
arms, most mighty Lord,” “ How terrible is God in arms,” 
“ Wind, hail, and flashing fire,” “ And pours the rattling 
hail.” Such lines are good because they are rousing, it is 
said. Many of them may be sung with an accompaniment 
of drum and fife. 

But a just and refined taste is needed for distinguishing 
between the appropriate brilliancy or strength of a church 
song, and that of a martial or even a temperance ode. 
A delicate Christian sentiment in regard to hymns, is like 
common sense in regard to the affairs of daily life ; it knows 
how, where, and when, to make an exception to a rule. 
Vivid images, glowing metaphors, breathing words, do give 
immortality to a song of praise. Critics, however, mistake 
the nature of a hymn book, when they treat it as a bouquet 
of bright flowers, or a coronet of glistening jewels. That is 
not always the best church song, which sparkles most with 
rhetorical gems. There are spangled hymns, which will 
never excite devotional feeling. The state of a congregation 
during the worship of God, is peculiar. The rich and the 
poor, the learned and the ignorant, the strong-minded and 
the superannuated, are uniting in a solemn address to Je- 
hovah. When the conceptions of the song are too brilliant, 
when its rhetoric is too gorgeous, when its allusions are too 
brisk and lively, there are untutored minds which cannot 
comprehend them, and there are cultivated minds which will 
sympathize with the unlettered, and demand a simpler mode 
of speech. Alleviating the line of Watts, who says that God 
tt pushed” the wheels of the universe u into motion first,” 
Dr. Worcester wrote u pvt them into motion first,” Bk. iL 
13. Many young men will prefer “ pushing ” to “ putting ; ” 
not so with the old, however. Frequently a hymn is a prayer; 
and it is a rule for the structure of prayers, that they ex- 
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dude all those recondite figures, dazzling comparisons, flash- 
ing metaphors, which, while grateful to certain minds of poetic 
excitability, are offensive to more sober and staid natures, 
and are not congenial with the lowly spirit of a suppliant at 
the throne of grace. All individualities of expression, all 
idiosyncracies in which few worshippers will feel a sympa- 
thetic interest, and from which the majority will turn away 
with disgust or mere indifference, are infelicitous parts of a 
church song. A simile may be shining, but it may not.be 
exactly chaste ; and a hymn prefers pure beauty to bedizen- 
ing ornament. In his one hundred and forty-eighth Psalm 
Dr. Watts has written : 

Ye creeping ants and worms, 

His various wisdom show ; 

And flies, in all your shining forms, 

Praise him that drest you so. 

All such lines may be called lively , but they are too buzzing 
for a hymn of worship. It were better to retain Mrs. Steele’s 
long word : “ Their bright inimitable dyes,” than to intro- 
duce Dr. Worcester’s more picturesque alteration : “ The 
smallest Worms, the meanest flies,” Select H. 1. It is true, 
that sometimes Dr. Worcester has added to the intensity of 
the original verses by such changes as : “ Can make this 
world (for load) of guilt remove,” Bk. ii. 41 ; but more fre- 
quently he has relieved the intense phrases, as : “ Nor let thy 
fury grow (for “ burn ”) so hot,” Ps. 6 ; w Herself a frighted 
(for “ frightful ”) ghost,” Bk. ii. 2; “ Rebelled against (for 
u and lost ” ) their God,” Bk. ii. 78 ; “ Impatient (for “ insa- 
tiate”) panting for thy blood,” Select, 16; “ And scatters 
slaughtered millions round” (for “ heaps around” ), Select, 
114. Often, if he does not chasten a rank phrase, he marks 
the entire hymn for omission, as : “ lumps of lifeless clay,” 
u heaps of meaner bones,” “ My wrath has struck the rebels 
dead,” “My fury stamped them down } ” Bk. i. 24 and 28: 
The Connecticut Hymn Book abounds with lenient altera- 
tions ; as : “ Before the moth we sink to dust” for “ A moth 
may crush «m in the dust” Hy. 61 ; “ And put the hosts of hell 

17* 
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to flight,” for u troops of hell,” Ps. 68 ; “ Of dust and worms 
thy power can frame,” for w Of meanest things thy power can 
frame,” Ps. 8 ; see, also, Hymns 84, 380, and others. The 
terms wretch , wretched , are so often used in an extravagant 
and ironical way, that they may, here and there, be ex- 
changed for more biblical terms; as in Sabbath Hymn 
Book, 593, 73. 


The prosperity of religion is so intimately involved in the 
improvement of our hymnology, that we feel impelled, but 
are forbidden by the want of room, to discuss the disputed 
questions : How far may a hymn, which was written for a 
peculiar time, place, or occasion, be modified in order to 
become appropriate to other times, places, or occasions? 
In what circumstances may a hymn, consisting of ten, fif- 
teen, twenty, fifty stanzas be abridged, and thus subjected 
to that most perilous form of w mutilation,” the omitting of 
many, sometimes the majority, of its original stanzas ? How 
far may the parts which are retained in the shortened hymn, 
be altered, so that stanzas which the author never designed 
to put in close proximity, may be adjusted to each other? 
How often may changes be made, in order to promote the 
verbal purity, propriety, transparency of a hymn ; its adapt- 
edness to the service of song; its consistency with itself; 
its harmony with the other hymns associated with it in the 
Collection ; its general availability for use in worship ? The 
answer, which general custom prompts to these questions is, 
that the main excellence of a lyric is neither its newness nor 
its oldness, but its inherent fitness to express religious emo- 
tion ; that we are not to sacrifice the best reading to our 
love of novelty nor to our love of antiquity ; but are to sac- 
rifice all our fondnesses for the novel or the ancient, to that 
reading which is the best in itself and on the whole. 
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ARTICLE VII. 

EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Note on Soli op Cilicia, with an Inscription; Bt Fisk P. 

Brewer, Tutor op Greek in Yale College. 

Soli is now easily reached from the port of Mersina, about five miles to 
the east, where a British consul resides, and a line of French steamers, be- 
tween Smyrna and Beir&t, stop once a fortnight. From there we visited 
the rains on the 11th of Feb. 1859. 

The plain between was covered with scattered shrubs and a very few 
groves of low trees. We crossed on our way a*brook about fifteen feet 
wide, at the mouth of which was the magazine of a European trading 
company, with a pile of lumber on the beach. This stream may be the 
Uparisj of which Vitruvius speaks ; but we did not observe any oiliness in 
the water. Far outside of the ancient city, the road was lined with rubbish 
of coarse bricks and tiles. On raking it over, a few bits of oxidized glass, 
and a single fragment of the fine-grained, bright-red pottery of the ancients 
were found. The ground in some places seemed as if prepared for the 
erection of new buildings, trenches showing where the stone foundations 
had been dug out for use in Mersina. In only one spot did we see white 
marble. 

Passing on, we climbed the side of a low, but steep hill, which proved to 
be the wall of the theatre. Traces remain of twenty-three rows of seats. 
Here we saw fragments of stone mouldings, and the scroll of an Ionic 
capital. 

Proceeding westward, we came upon two rows of columns, which meet 
at right angles, the angular column at the south-west corner being gone. 
In the row parallel to the sea, there were two columns standing, of which 
the more remote only was fluted. In the other row, there had been seven 
columns, of which one at each extremity is wanting. Their circumference 
was ten feet four inches, and the intercolumnar spaces, measured on the 
stylobate, were eight feet eight inches. A low foundation wall indicated 
the other two sides of the inclosure. The five standing pillars had consoles 
near the middle of the shafts, or showed the square holes in which they had 
been fixed. From a fragment of one which was lying on the ground, the 
folio wing inscription was copied. The stone, a dark marble, not well 
adapted for its use at first, was corroded by the weather. Pains was taken 
to copy only those marks which were unmistakably made by the chisel, 
disregarding some which, in a more favorable light, might have been recog- 
nized as original. The unbroken stone may have contained three lines 
more, or two or three additional letters at the beginning and end of each 
line. 
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...aA A F p. I I I. € • . • 

. ..T€ MONAKIAT... 

. ..AIONAnOAt A . . . 

.. NONTON. .NONK... 

In line first, the dot after p was on the stone. F is evidently a mistake, 
either for r, or possibly for Tor n. 

Boeckh gives an inscription (No. 4435) from Soli : in quinta coltmna 
stoas , a septentrione in orientem , — and another ex eodem genere . From 
collating the two, he infers that each should be read 


'Apfityiow Tlepeyptirov rbr XapvptraTor. 

Ours also is an honorary inscription, with the principal noon in the accusa- 
tive. If, in the second line, the last letter but one be considered A, the 
whole may be naturally completed : 

TIBKjA ArPl[nn]E[lNON 
TON H]rEMONAKIAl[KIAX 
P n M ] A I O N AnOAEAfEIT 
ME]NONTON[Ar]NONK[AI 


TcjS. k\- 'AypiffTTfirov rjyepdva Kikuclas 'Pupcuor, iiiro&ibtiyfxlvov rbv ayvby icol 
Mkcuov. There are not letters enough given in the first line to fix the reading. 
The name Titus Aelius Agrippinus is found in a Pisidian inscription. The 
word Tiytfu&v is used in speaking of the towns of Cilicia by Strabo (xiv. 5), 
who alludes to the disadvantage of their being toU ‘Pupudois rjyt fx6atv. He 
also refers to a governor of Tarsus, as being honored, both xapb rois rry*fi6<ri 
and in the city. But Eckhel maintains (Doct Num. 1, 14, page 243) that, 
though the word may be used as a general term for any magistrate, the 
officers called vy*p6vts were properly Roman prefects, who governed & 
whole province, and not local city magistrates ; and also that they belonged 
to the provinces of Augustus, and not to those which were assigned to the 
Roman senate. Rasche, in his Lexicon, accordingly says ; ‘Hy*ii6v*s pie - 
rumque (licti , non qui populi , sed qui Ccesaris provinciis prceeranl. Our in- 
scription, if rightly read, confirms this view, as we know that Cilicia was 
an imperial province. 

The row of five columns is but the beginning of a longer one which runs 
back from the sea. Thirty-five more are standing with vacancies which 
show that there must have been not far from sixty-four when the series was 
perfect. Though all were of the same size and material, they differed in 
their ornaments. Ten had consoles on their western side, bearing inscrip- 
tions, which were illegible to me on the ground. One near the northern 
extremity had four human heads on the sides of the capital. On another, 
nearer the centre, there was represented in high relief a full length figure, 
carrying a branch, probably symbolic of victory. 
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Beaufort, whose description, in his 44 Karamania,” published in 1818, is 
quoted in the Modem Traveller, and in Smith’s Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography, speaks of “a double row of two hundred columns, which, 
crossing the town, communicates with the principal gate towards the 
country.” The second row entirely escaped my observation. In his plan 
of the city, the standing columns are represented in two parallel rows. This 
is certainly erroneous. All except the two first mentioned, are in the same 
line, as I repeatedly observed. 

The part of the city to the westward seemed to have been more densely 
built In one house, on passing under a brick arch into an entry, the 
doorway on the right opened into an apartment which had a double walk 
on two sides, forming a broad gnomon around a small room ; but there was 
little to direct attention to one building more than another. The piles of 
masonry on the seashore were noticeable only for their size ; for the con- 
struction was rude. On returning by a different route, after descending 
the ridge which Beaufort lay9 down as the fortifications, the only remaining 
objects of antiquity were two large and plain sarcophagi of white marble. 
The roof-shaped cover of one lay near it 


ARTICLE VIII. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Recent Works on Materialism. 

The old controversy about matter and spirit, which occupied the atten- 
tion of the Greek philosophers long before the time of Socrates and Plato, 
and which has never since been entirely at rest, was revived in its full 
force by the French, near the end of the last century. From that time to 
the present, little of importance has been written on the subject, except in 
the works which we are about to notice. This question, which has gene- 
rally been considered as turning on points purely metaphysical, has of late 
been reopened by a class of youthful and bold spirits, who have no particu- 
lar distinction out of the department of physical science. Modern science 
is, therefore, the armory from which they profess to draw their weapons. 
The leader, and ablest representative, of this new school of materialists, is 
J. Moleschott, who commenced a somewhat brilliant career as an academic 
teacher and author, but finally lost his place in the university in consequence 
of his avowed materialism. Finding that his pupils were strongly inclined 
to adhere to him, he opened a private coune of instruction, and his lecture- 
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room was soon filled. His principal work on the subject is entitled “ The 
Circuit of Life.” 1 The public controversy was commenced at the meeting 
of the German Scientific Association, held in Gottingen, Sept 1854, when 
Prof. Rudolf Wagner delivered his celebrated discourse on the “ Creation of 
Man and the Substance of the Soul,* 1 1 afterwards published and followed by 
another pamphlet on “ Knowledge and Faith with special Reference to the 
Future Existence of the Soul.’*' 

Wagner is the distinguished anatomist and physiologist who succeeded 
Blumenbach as professor in Gottingen. Of his numerous works, the most 
important by far is the Dictionary of Physiology (Handworterbuch der 
Physiologie), edited by him. His public address, above referred to, called 
forth opposition from all sides of the house. In it, instead of attempting to 
harmonize science and revelation, or maintaining that the one must be ad- 
hered to and the other abandoned, he argued that both were to be received 
notwithstanding their acknowledged contradictions ; that science and faith 
had two such different spheres, that it was not necessary for them to agree. 
He professed to unite in himself the scientific sceptic and the Christian be- 
liever. The controversy, however, was narrowed down to the points of dif- 
ference between him and the materialists. That between him and the 
orthodox theologians was not prolonged. 

A fiercer onset was made upon him by Carl Vogt, a spirited young natu- 
ralist, known as one of the companions of Agassiz in his sojourn among the 
glaciers of Switzerland, and as his associate in authorship while at Neuf- 
chatel. He acted a prominent part in the revolution of 1848; and conse- 
quently lost his place as professor in Giessen ; but, in 1852, was made pro- 
fessor of geology in Geneva. The title of his book against Wagner is 
“ Blind Faith and Science,*’ 4 which appeared in 1855. In Schwab and Kliip- 
fel’s Guide to German Literature, 6 it is characterized as an acute and witty 
production, in which the arguments against the unity of the human race 
are well presented, but in which inferences are drawn that lie far beyond 
the sphere of observation. The argument is conducted more upon the as- 
sumption of materialistic principles and in the spirit of ridicule than upon 
philosophical grounds. 

According to him, natural science knows nothing of an immaterial soul, 
separable from the body. The soul is only a collective name for the differ- 
ent functions which pertain to the nervous system. If the organ, or the 
body to which it belongs, perishes, the function ceases, and the soul comes 


1 Der Keislauf des Lebcns. Physiologischc Antwortcn auf Liebig’s CkemU- 
che Briefc. 1852. 

* Menschenschopfung und Seelensubstanz. 1854. 

* Uebcr Wissen und Glauben, mit besondcrer Bcziehung zur Zukunft der 
Seclen. Gottingen, 1854. 

* Kohlcrglaube und Wisscnschaft. Fine Streitschrift gcgcn Hofrath Rudolf 
Wagner. 4tc. Auflagc, 1856. 

* Wegweiser durcb die Literatur der Deutschen. 1847 — 58. 
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to an end. There is no snch thing as free will, or accountability, as taught 
by moral philosophy and the penal law. We are not, for a moment, master 
.of ourselves. Our reason and understanding act just as much under the 
force of immutable law as do, for instance, the secretive organs in the hu- 
man body. 

The most zealous propagandist of the new faith is the quasi philosopher 
L. Buchner, who, in his chief work on “ Force and Matter,” 1 and in his 
more recent and more popular book on “ Nature and Spirit, or Dialogues 
on Materialism, 1 * has, with great pretension, undertaken to show that science 
and materialism are nearly synonymous terms. In the latter work, he pro- 
fesses to give both sides of the question ; but the interlocutor who repre- 
sents spiritualism is, of course, the weaker party. 

Beginning with what he calls “ the exact sciences,” — under which he in- 
cludes physiology and geology, — as his starting point he makes bold asser- 
tions, which cannot be proved, and creates a philosophy of his own, from 
whose lofty eminence he looks down, with contempt, not only upon re- 
ligion, but upon all that is sacred in society. His first work was written 
with the express design of creating a sensation ; as much so as the Life of 
Jesus by Strauss ; and the demand for it has been such that it has been car- 
ried through four editions. 

Another work deserving particular notice, is H. Czolbe’s “ New Repre- 
sentation of Sensualism,” 1 which is a good exhibition and able defence of the 
sensualistic philosophy, showing the weakness and logical inconsistencies of 
its former supporters, and pointing to materialism as its legitimate result. 
Professedly written to establish the doctrines of materialism, it shows with 
a merciless logic, though without design, how impossible it is for that philos- 
ophy to rise above downright sensualism. This must suffice for the recent 
literature on the side of materialism. 

Let us now turn our attention to some of the best writers on the other 
side. The first thorough-going work which appeared against the new ma- 
terialism, and, we may add, the most comprehensive and profound in its 
metaphysical character, was written by Julius Schaller, a former disciple of 
Hegel, and teacher of his philosophy, but now an investigator in physical 
science. It appeared under the title of “ Body and Soul,” 4 and has de- 
servedly passed through three editions. He saw, with deep concern, that 
the recent tendencies of philosophical speculation to materialism, were rap- 
idly undermining the public confidence in philosophy itself. Materialism, 
indeed, has not, in itself, he observes, acted a very important part in recent 
scientific inquiries. It has done little more than repeat, under a new form, 
what had often been said before. It has chosen to shelter itself under the 

1 Kraft und StofF. Empirisch-natarphilosophische Studien. 1855. 

a Natur und Geist. Gesprache zweicr Freunde iiber den Materialismus und 
fiber die real-philosophischen Fragen der Gegenwart. 1857. 

8 Neue Darstellung des Sensualismus. 1855. 

4 Leib und Seele. Zur Aufklarung fiber Kofflerglauben und Wissenschaft. 
Dritte vermehrte Ausgabe. 1858. 
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name of physical science. It seems proper, therefore, to inquire how far it 
has a right to appeal to the results of modern science in support of its pre- 
tensions. No doubt, he continues, it is indicative of the spirit and culture^ 
of the times, that the hollow speculations to which materialism resorts, 
should present themselves as making an epoch in history, without being at 
once put aside, like all other pretended illuminations. There is, at present, 
no excessive idealism adapted to produce a reaction in favor of materialism. 
The explanation is rather to be sought in the fact that the exorbitant pas- 
sion for material prosperity and sensual gratification, which characterizes 
the times, is seeking to give expression to itself under the form of a philo- 
sophical theory. It is not strange, perhaps, that this spirit should seek to 
express itself courageously and boldly. But that scholars should become 
zealots and even fanatics in propagating, among the common people, a sys- 
tem which so robs men of their spiritual worth and dignity, placing them in 
the same category with the brute creation, may well excite surprise. Are 
the discoveries, which they claim to have made, of such a nature as to in- 
spire a noble enthusiasm ? Must not these doctrines, so far as they are re- 
ceived, check the efforts of earnest-minded men to raise themselves to a 
high moral elevation, and induce them to give over the useless contest with 
their sensual passions, and to sink down into an easy compliance with incli- 
nations once supposed to be base and criminal, but now proved to be not 
only indifferent but innocent ? It hardly seems necessary to persuade men 
to relinquish the pursuit of an unattained ideal excellence, and prefer con- 
venience and indulgence to the rugged and difficult path of higher spirit- 
ual knowledge and virtue. Is it not the interest of philosophy and science 
to rescue society from the influence of principles which diminish the power 
of motives to the highest knowledge as well as to virtue ? We grant to sci- 
ence all the freedom she claims. We concede, and even maintain, that she 
is to listen to no dictates but those of truth. But this liberty should not be 
made a cloak for licentiousness. Men should not be led to death under the 
illusion that they are going to a feast. Freedom of inquiry does not imply 
the right to be sophistical, to cajole the people with seeming demonstrations, 
and hasty conclusions, which sober science rebukes. The doctrines now so 
boldly put forth are many of them of such a nature that they never can be 
either proved or disproved by science. 

The over-confident materialist pursues his investigation as far as he is 
able, or as far as he pleases, and then anticipates the result by a bold con- 
jecture. He deals out a few aphorisms, taken without proof, and then 
reasons out his facts. Beginning with experiment and observation, and 
boasting of the power of induction, and of the irresistible authority of the 
exact sciences, he outstrips his facts, frames hypotheses on points confess- 
edly the most obscure and difficult, and then rails at men for their preju- 
dices if they do not fly into the dark abyss before them with as light a wing 
as he does. 

The physiologist and chemist may properly study the laws of matter as 
they operate in the organization of the human body. Certain kinds of 
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observation and certain methods are here appropriate and necessary. Let 
him pursue these methods, and push his appropriate inquiries as far as he 
pleases. But when he passes over the boundary of matter, and enters into 
the world of spirit, which has a new set of facts and of laws entirely its own, 
let him not bring his chemical analyses and chemical laws here, applying 
them to psychology as he would to physiology. When he analyzes thought, 
and finds it to consist of phosphorus, or feeling, and finds it to consist of an 
electric current, he may indeed maintain the appearance of a man of science, 
but he must not expect us to receive him in that character. So far he is a 
charlatan and nothing else. The good physiologist or chemist may be a 
neophite in psychology. The facts of this science are as numerous and as 
subtle as the facts of those sciences ; and are so diverse that a knowledge 
of the one is no proof of a knowledge of the other. Indeed, the greatest 
aberrations of men of undoubted ability are, at the present, no uncommon 
thing, when they pass the limits of their own science, and utter their specu- 
lations on other subjects. Men of the most cautious and careful habits of 
observation and reasoning, in their own appropriate sphere, frequently 
shock the sober-minded inquirer, when they leave the ground with which 
they are familiar, and enter, without experience or training, upon ground 
which is new to them but familiar to others. Indeed, some of the maxims and 
habits of a man devoted to physical science are a hindrance to him when he 
enters upon the philosophy of the mind. 

Let us now look a little into the logic of the materialists. It is found, 
for example, that the action of the mind is more or less dependent on the 
action of the brain. Has physiology ever been able to demonstrate a com- 
plete correspondence between the two ? Can it point out a distinct act of 
the brain for every variety of mental activity ? Does the brain act as a 
whole in the action of the mind, or divisibly by separate organs ? How 
many kinds of experiments has it been possible to make on this point ? 
There are some cases of malformation whose effects have been observed ; 
but they furnish no sort of solution to the great majority of questions which 
arise on the subject Some remarkable accidents have happened, remov- 
ing parts of the brain, and the effect of these has also been observed. 
Still, where some one correspondent action of the brain and of the mind 
has been supposed to be ascertained, there are ninety-nine cases of mental 
action in which nothing whatever can be observed in the state of the brain. 
Besides, who knows how far, an injury to one part of the brain may induce 
an abnormal action in the other parts ? The effect may not show what the 
ordinary functions of certain parts of the brain are, but what functions they 
may perform under certain extraordinary conditions. But it will be said, 
if, from the nature of the case, but few actual observations can be made 
upon the mutilated parts of the human brain, experiments can be made 
indefinitely upon the lower animals. It is enough to say that no complete 
system of mental development has yet been established by such experi- 
ments. The mind of the brute is still nearly a terra incognita. Where 
can we find a definite system of brute psychology, on which we can rely 
Vol XVII. No. 65. 18 
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for a theory of the human mind > We do not know that the perceptions 
of the brutes are the same as ours. All our perceptions are modified by 
our intuitive ideas, without which there could be no logical thought. How 
is it with the generic conceptions of the brute ? What ideals does it carry 
in the mind ? Has it a complete personal consciousness, or a sense of the 
beautiful, the true, and the good V Materialism makes the difference be- 
tween man and other animals to consist merely in degree. 

But suppose all necessary experiments upon the human mind and the 
brain could be successfully made, and the act of the latter could be ascer- 
tained in every variety of thought and feeling, would that prove the iden- 
tity of mind and brain ? May not both exist and act in connection, the 
act of the one merely corresponding to that of the other ? We venture to 
affirm that physiology not only never has proved, but never can prove, 
their identity, or that the soul is not a spiritual substance. That it is a 
quality' of matter which can be developed only under certain circumstances 
and in certain combinations, is as bold and unsubstantial a hypothesis as 
ever was made. This is but one specimen of “ exact science,” and “ the 
inductive philosophy,” terms which are ever on the lips of these new-fledged 
psychologists ! 

According to the theory of materialism so confidently set forth, there is 
no difference in the laws of organic and inorganic matter. A plant or an 
animal is formed like any other mass of matter by the force of physical 
laws. We will not stop to remark upon the absurdity of supposing that a 
structure containing a complicated and nicely adjusted plan could originate 
in matter itself. All such forms originate in ideas. What is there in any 
known law of matter to preserve the hand from growing into any imagina- 
ble deformity ? Does gravitation, or chemical affinity, or magnetism, or 
any other property of matter, prevent the fore finger from growing to the 
length of the middle^finger ? Why are the types of the different orders of 
animals so fixed and invariable ? Why does the domesticated race of ani- 
mals which has been changed by being brought under the influence of the 
human mind, degenerate and return to its original type when left to go 
wild again ? Furthermore, what is there in any of the forces of matter, 
that should make every particle in different parts of the body agree to move 
in concert ? That there should be a unity in the will, as a spiritual power, 
is conceivable. But how shall the particles of matter individually move so 
as to produce the will ? 

How can the absolute oneness which is found in consciousness, by which 
all the acts of the mind are referred to one and the same indivisible essence, 
and all its successive acts to the same enduring and unchanging personality, 
be explained on the principles of the materialist ? It is an undeniable fact, 
that all the particles of matter which enter into the composition of the 
human body, are perpetually changing, successively coming and going, 
thereby rendering a material unity impossible. If then, in this constant 
change of matter, there is still a complete unity, it must be referred to some 
other cause. Surely, if the whole substance of the body is changed in a 
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given period, the consciousness and personal identity which have only a 
material basis, must also be completely changed at the same time. These 
successive periods of consciousness may be as much alike as the bodies of 
water within the banks of a river at different times ; but the former can be 
no more identical than the latter. It may be said, that all the matter per- 
taining to the body is represented by the nervous system, and that this 
centres in the brain. Besides the absurdity of supposing that there can be 
a union of matter like the union of different wills, and that there can be a 
central representative action, there is the still more palpable absurdity of 
making the same thing both cause and effect. The union is the effect of 
certain combinations of matter. It cannot, then, be the cause of those com- 
binations. This is a fatal objection to the whole theory. In all organic 
life, organism is the first fact we know. It is the indispensable condition 
of all the chemical changes which the body undergoes ; and therefore can- 
not be itself the effect of those changes. It must be remembered, further- 
more, that physical and chemical laws are the same in organic and inorganio 
matter. They themselves, therefore, cannot be the cause of the difference 
between organic and inorganic matter. Another objection still lies in the 
fact that no organic action of the brain can produce that peculiar mental 
action which is called consciousness. If the material organism itself had 
the power of feeling, all the knowledge that could be evolved from sensa- 
tion would be limited to the fact that there were such and such sensations. 
Now consciousness is not the knowledge of the feeling, but the double knowl- 
edge that there is a particular feeling, and that you are the subject of it. 
This last element cannot exist without a knowledge of one’s personality a* 
distinct from the feeling. Sensation alone does not comprehend within 
itself any such ingredient Consequently it cannot produce consciousness. 
There can be neither personality nor identity on such a theory. 

We pass to the subject of the will. Will supposes liberty of choice, a 
conception or idea to be realized, motives influencing the mind, an act of 
judgment, and a decision. What becomes of all this on the principle of 
materialism ? As will is nothing but the motion of matter, and as all mo- 
tion is governed by fixed laws, there is no more will in man than there is 
in the union of chemical agents. If a man is conscious of exerting this 
faculty, that consciousness is a mistake, but it is also the result of the laws 
of matter, and is consequently necessary. There is really no deliberation, 
for that contemplates two possible courses, whereas the laws of matter can 
have but one. The idea of deliberation is groundless, and yet necessary, 
for it results from physical laws which are immutable. Crime, therefore 9 
is imaginary. It is inevitable under the circumstances, being the product 
of necessary laws. On this account, it has been zealously contended by 
some of these very philosophers, that penal law is unjust, and capital pun- 
ishment absurd, just as if the crime of the legislative body in passing such 
laws, and that of the hangman in executing them, were not also necessary, 
rendering the crime of punishing criminals just as unreal and imaginary as 
any other. If this theory be true, we are not moral agents, nor even 
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agents at all in any proper sense. We are merely the place where nature 
carries on her invariable processes. What contradictions in one's moral 
feelings are introduced by such a view ! A man commits a crime inten- 
tionally. He feels remorse for it. He becomes a materialist, and quiets 
his conscience for the time. His moral feeling rises up again, and, finding 
that he cannot cast it out of himself, he falls back to his original belief, -and 
now repents of his first change, and bitterly reproaches the materialists for 
deceiving him. According to the doctrines of materialism, his first act was 
not criminal. The intention was false, because there was no crime, which 
he could commit; and yet the intention was right and even true, because it 
was necessary. The remorse was an illusion, which reason would have 
cleared away ; but was a proper illusion, because, under the circumstances, 
reason could not remove it. The conversion to materialism was right ; and 
it would have been better still, though impossible, if all had been converted, 
and so thoroughly converted that they could never relapse. His present 
quiet conscience is right for the same reason that his former disquieted con- 
science was, namely, because both were produced by an immutable law of 
nature. His new fears are right for the same reason, though they are 
groundless and absurd ; his relapse was right, or innocent, because neces- 
sary, and yet wrong, because it was into error ; and so of his maledictions 
on those who led him to the truth. What a spectacle would society present 
if the moral ideas of all men were in the same state of confusion ! Would 
rare and difficult virtues ever become common ? Would the right prevail 
over interest and passion ? Would men live for the truth and the public 
good ? Would the love of excellence for its own sake and universal charity 
be likely to stimulate and govern human activity ? Yet these men believe 
the golden age would soon return, and that every lover of his race ought, 
to bless such reformers of science as angels of mercy ! 

We break off reluctantly from the train of remark suggested by the con- 
tents of a book so pregnant with philosophic ideas, in order to bestow some 
attention upon another, written in a more diffuse and popular style, but 
with hardly less vigor and skill. We refer to F. Fabri's 44 Letters on Mate- 
rialism .” 1 

The author opens his discussion by a train of remark which we will indi- 
cate here in a few words. 

The most recent form which the denial of all higher religious truth 
has assumed is that of materialism. After a long preparation for it, in 
the strong tendency of the public mind to material interests and sen- 
sual enjoyments, it has come out openly, throwing off every disguise, 
and declared war against all religious truth, and against the very foun- 
dations of social order. This is no longer a mere question of the 
schools, where bold and even wild speculations are comparatively harmless. 
The champions of the new philosophy give it out themselves that their 
object is nothing less than the overthrow of the present order of society. 

1 Briefe gegen den Materialismus. 1856. 
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They proclaim their sensual and atheistic doctrines as founded on the irre- 
sistible evidence of physical science, and have undertaken to propagate 
their sentiments by addressing themselves directly to all classes of society. 
They are cordially met in advance by thousands who have been sighing for 
freedom from the restraints of morality and religion. The popular litera- 
ture in which these demoralizing principles are set forth, has already 
become quite extensive. It is highly proper, therefore, to inquire how far 
the facts justify the language put forth with so much pretension and so 
often repeated, namely, that the Christian faith and Christian philosophy 
are thoroughly refuted, and set aside forever by the revelations of modern 
science. No doubt, as Gothe somewhere remarks : M the great theme of 
all history, that to which every other is subordinate, is the contest between 
unbelief and faith.” The philosophy of sensualism is indeed directly and 
entirely opposed to the spirit of the Christian religion. It professes to set- 
tle, at once and forever, those great questions respecting matter and spirit, 
the real and the ideal world, society as it is, and society as it should aim to 
be, which, in all ages, have occupied the attention of the great and the good. 
All this profound thought by the sages that have preceded us, will be 
regarded as idle and futile, the moment the new philosophy shall gain cur- 
rency. All things will find their true solution in the fundamental doctrine 
that thought is nothing but a quality of matter, evolved from it under cer- 
tain conditions and then perishing forever. 

It were easy to show the moral worthlessness and perversity of ma- 
terialism. But this would not be enough. It is necessary, also, to expose 
the logical weakness of the system, the contradictions which it involves, and 
its insufficiency to explain the phenomena of life and of the world ; in short, 
to show that it is as absurd as it is immoral. The two principles on which 
the whole structure of materialism, whether ancient or modern, rests, are : 
first, that the senses are the sources of all knowledge ; and, secondly, that 
mind is only a quality of matter, and therefore the sOul is material and mor- 
tal. Even if it were true that there is nothing in the intellect which was not 
first in the sense, it would still be necessary to admit that the act of percep- 
tion and the act of thinking are two distinct functions. They differ in time, 
the latter always following the former. They differ in their respective or- 
gans ; for, while perception depends on the organs of sense, thought de- 
pends on the brain. Grant that there is a necessary connection between 
the object and the sense, so that the one truly represents the other, it does 
not follow that there is a like correspondence between sensation and thought. 
What right has the materialist, in his exact science, to take this for granted ? 
All experience shows that the same thoughts do not follow the same percep- 
tions in different individuals, or in the same individuals at different times. 
Men have even the power to think of other things, while the senses are di- 
rected to a particular object. If, now, these different acts of thought depend 
on different excitements of the brain, how can it be said that, in contemplat- 
ing one and the same object, different excitements of the brain proceed 
from the same object and the same sensation ? Sensation may be deter- 

18 * 
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mined by the object, but thought is free, and may vary from the sensation. 
But suppose it were not so. Suppose thought and sensation necessarily go 
together. Why does not this take place also in the brute ? It will he re- 
plied that both the quantity and structure of the brain are different in man 
and in the- brute. Very well; the difference, then, in the result is not 
owing to different sensations, but to a difference in the brain. Sensation, 
then, cannot be the direct productive cause of thought What, then, be- 
comes of the theory of the materialist ? There is something in the intellect 
which was not in the sense. There are myriads of thoughts which the 
senses cannot produce. It would be nearer the truth to say that all thought 
is supersensible. We cannot even know all the qualities of matter directly 
by the senses. They often elude our observation, and we are obliged to 
arrive at our knowledge of them by a circuitous process, of which a part is 
a pure act of thought or reasoning. This is particularly true of the dy- 
namical properties of matter. We observe only matter, and generally 
only the surface of it. The immanent form, which is the main thing in our 
inquiry, cannot be reached by the sense. We argue its existence from its 
effects. The senses do not argue. 

If sensuous knowledge is the only real and true knowledge, of what use is 
thought or consciousness ? What constitutes the real difference between 
man and the brute ? 

If sensation and thought are identical, how are we to account for the 
fact that in dreams sensation ceases, while thought or mental activity still 
goes on ? How is it with the basis of this whole theory — the doctrines of 
atoms — by whose combination according to certain laws all things are pro- 
duced ? Which of the five senses gives a knowledge of the existence of 
atoms ? Are they not supersensible ? Is it not by a pure process of rea- 
soning that we reach them ? The world as it now is, in its systems of or- 
ganizations, is either eternal, or it is not. If it was created, the senses do 
not teach us so. If it is uncreated, that fact can as little be reached by the 
senses. How does the sensuous materialist know that thought is one of the 
properties of matter ? Is thought an object which reveals itself to the 
senses ? If knowledge and sensation are identical, then thought is not a 
thing to be known, as it eludes the grasp of the senses. There is no room 
for consciousness to recognize thought in such a philosophy. It is said that 
matter, which has always been what it now is, will always continue to be so ; 
that it is indestructible. How is that known by the senses ? It is said that 
matter is governed by immutable laws. Are those laws visible or tangible ? 
Matter has certain forces, permanent forces. Have they been seen, and 
seen in their permanence ? It is by the power of reason that we arrive at 
such results as these, proceeding from a few data ; and reason is transcen- 
dental in respect to sense. 

Again, according to this theory, thought and sensibility must be in mat- 
ter, else they could not come out of it We leave it to others to conceive how 
this can be. If thought is really contained in matter, and is consequently 
subject to necessary laws, then the materialist’s thought and my thought are 
both contained in it; and, though they contradict each other, they are 
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nevertheless both as true as anything can be. If, under certain conditions 
of matter, my thought is necessarily evolved ; and, under certain other con- 
ditions of matter, the thought of the materialist is evolved, both have their 
foundation equally in nature, and the one is as consonant to nature as the 
other. But to say that contradictions are both true, is the same as to say 
there is, in reality, no such thing as truth ; that the distinction between truth 
and falsehood is factitious. Why, then, should the materialist trouble hiift- 
self to refute a system which is just as true as his own ? I suppose he will 
admit, that the laws of matter never err. Can men who admit such princi- 
ples consistently talk about science or philosophy ? Neither is possible, up- 
on the supposition that all thought is nothing but the action or motion of 
matter. That which is opposed to science or philosophy has just as much 
foundation, in the nature of things, as these. 

A work of a somewhat different character from either of the preceding, 
but perhaps even more interesting to readers of scientific habits and tastes, 
is Dr. A. Weber’s “Most Recent Deification of Matter,” 1 first published in 
1859. He takes up the subject as a man of science, and calmly discusses 
the question how far physics, chemistry or physiology lends a support to 
the doctrines of materialism. While the book is addressed to the general 
scholar, and is not professional or technical in its character, such is the na- 
ture of the subject that the facts and principles of these sciences must be 
constantly kept before the mind. The author admits that there is no such 
thing as indeterminate matter in general that enters equally into the for- 
mation of all substances, that is, homogeneous matter, without any distinctive 
qualities ; that, on the contrary, there are several kinds of matter originally 
different from each other, which are for that reason adapted for combina- 
tion. The whole realm of matter is made up of substances which have 
distinct properties, and as such are so related to each other as to cause all 
those processes about which physics and chemistry are employed. No part of 
these original substances is made for itself, but each finds its complement in 
another, and these mutual relations and dependencies are immanent in all. 
All the actual forms of matter which we see, are produced by the union of 
particles which are related to each other. The ultimate particles, which it 
is necessary to suppose, atoms as they are called, are combined according 
to certain laws of proportion. Hence the theory of atoms is necessary to 
explain the causal connections which exist between the elementary sub- 
stances. That theory fixes limits to the power of elementary substances. 
Each class of atoms has certain powers or forces beyond which it cannot go 
in producing effects. The explanation of nature on mechanical principles 
must stop where these forces are exhausted. However great and extensive 
the influence of natural causes in the world which is known to us, there is 
a bound which they cannot pass. They cannot pass beyond the relation 
of particles or masses of matter to each other. They can unite and sepa- 
rate matter, where parts of it are already put into relation to each other ; 


1 Die neueste Vergotterung des S toffs. 2te Aosgabe. 1858. 
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but they have no architectonic or constructive power to select and arrange 
parts in conformity with a given plan so as to construct a whole. The 
heavenly bodies, when placed in their positions and put in motion, can 
continue to move, but matter could not arrange itself in this exact order, 
nor set the system in motion. It has no spontaneous power. It can origi- 
nate no purpose. In a word, the principle of organic development doe* 
not lie in matter itself. The action of matter never passes out of the sphere 
of mechanical law. Nature is a willing, but blind servant where the way 
is prepared for her. But she cannot lay out her own course, or mark out 
the limits of her own action. Here is the broad and ineffaceable distinc- 
tion between mechanical force sand organic laws. 

But the argument of the author is so compact and yet so extended that 
it cannot well be given except in his own words. His object is to show 
how many unjustifiable assumptions are necessary in order to make out 
any logical deduction in favor of materialism. Indeed, we have never 
seen the physiological view of the subject treated more completely and 
satisfactorily. It is a work which physiologists will best know how to 
appreciate, and on account of its special character we must relinquish the 
idea of presenting a more particular analysis of it in these pages. 


Dr. Edward Zeller’s Philosophy of the Greeks, in its Historical 
Development. Second Volume. Second Edition. 1859. 1 

The schools of Hegel and Baur, if they have not produced very satisfac- 
tory results in philosophy and theology, have produced some of the ablest and 
best writers on the history of philosophy. Hegel himself opened a new path 
for the philosophy of history. Baur has given equal proof of power in de- 
veloping the history of theological opinions. His method, which in his own 
hands is not without its faults, becomes, when chastened and rendered more 
cautious by such men as Dbmer, as nearly perfect as any that has yet been 
made known. Recently, Schwegler and Zeller, whose theology was so 
poor that they both, very wisely, deserted the study, have found a more con- 
genial soil in pagan philosophy ; and have given, the one an outline, and the 
other a full and critical history, of the Grecian philosophy, equal to anything 
of the kind that has been produced. In like manner Erdmann, a disciple of 
Hegel, gave us, not long since, the most complete and lucid history of mod- 
ern philosophy. Even Kuno Ffscher writes with clearness, and not without 
skill, on this subject. Zeller’s work, which in the first edition was an accu- 
rate and complete outline of the various philosophical systems of the Greeks, 
and which, at once, became an authority, is much enlarged in the New Edi- 
tion, exhausting each subject, and giving in the Notes the results of modern 
critical learning on almost every point of literary or philosophical interest. 
If a scholar were to limit himself to one book on the subject, no other would 

1 Die Philosophic der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichcn Entwickelung dar- 
gestellt. In drei Theilen, 2to Auflage. 1856—1859. 
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answer his purpose, in all respects, so well as this. Its great merit is, that it 
unites rare scholarship with philosophical ability. In historical research, in 
nicety of interpretation, in the development of a philosophical system from 
its germ, in definiteness and clearness on subjects of great difficulty and ob- 
scurity, he ranks with the best class of writers. There is no English work 
that, in learning and ability, resembles it so much as Cudworth's Intellectual 
System of the Universe. Indeed, that book, with Mosheim’s Notes (which 
contain as great an amount of matter as the Text), together with Zeller, will 
teach one nearly all that is known of the Grecian philosophers. As Mosheim 
could correct many of the slips of Cudworth ; so will Zeller supply what was 
wanting in the critical learning of the age of Mosheim. To be at once in 
the society of three such Greek scholars, treating essentially of the same sub- 
jects, though in different forms and with very different aims, is a rare felicity, 
than which nothing can be more inspiring to the true scholar. 


Otto von Rutenb erg's History of the Baltic Provinces of 

Livland, Esthland, and Curland, from the Earliest Times till the close of 

their Independence. Vol. I. 1859.* 

This volume contains a specimen of border history which is well worth 
reading. Livonia, Esthonia, and Courland, as these provinces are generally 
called in English, were made the homes of German colonists, on the utmost 
boundaries of European civilization, nearly a thousand years ago. The con- 
flicts, first between the pagan population and these Christian colonies ; then, 
between the different native tribes ; and, finally, between the Order of the 
Sword and the church, which lived in perpetual jealousy of each other ; to- 
gether with the inroads of the Danes, the Teutonic Knights from Prussia, of the 
Russians, the Poles, and other surrounding petty 9tates, furnish materials of 
romantic interest for history. But the chief attraction of the work is the clear 
light that it casts, for many successive centuries, upon the border provinces be- 
tween the Teutonic and the Slavonic races: between the Germans, Danes, and 
Swedes, on the one hand ; and the Russians and Poles, on the other. Indeed, 
we see Russia rising up by our side, upon which gleams of light are con- 
stantly shooting from our. imaginary point of view. Prussia and Poland, 
on the other side, pass through the various phases of their history, under our 
immediate observation. The condition of the three German colonies or 
provinces being dependent on their relation to the larger states around them, 
the history of the former involves a knowledge of the policy of the latter. 
Nothing can give a better comprehension of the spirit of the different govern- 
ments which surrounded them, than an intimate knowledge of that watchful- 
ness over them which was necessary to the colonies in their close contact 
with them. Placed, in imagination, on the eastern shores of the Baltic Sea, 
on the banks of the river Duna and around the waters of the Gulf of Riga, 

1 Geschichte der Ostsccprovinzen Liv- Esth- und Kurland von der altesten 
Zeit bis ziim Untergangc ihrer Selbstandigkcit. 
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and narrowly observing what takes place there during seven or eight centu- 
ries, we contract an acquaintance not only with these provinces, but with 
their powerful neighbors, which is of use to us in understanding some ot the 
more obscure portions of European history. Rutenberg’s work will be a fit 
companion of Voight’s History of Prussia ; that is, of the territory now called 
the Provinces of Prussia, at the mouth of the Vistula and along the coast of 
the Baltic. These two works in connection with each other will, sufficiently 
for all ordinary purposes, clear up the history of the Baltic border-land be- 
tween Germany and Russia. 

Von Schlozer's Frederic the Great and Catherine the Sec- 
ond. Berlin, 1859. 1 

This little volume is a most interesting contribution to the history of the 
Prussian and Russian courts from the time of the first and second Silesian 
Wars, and the Seven Years' War, to the Partition of Poland. The diplo- 
macy of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, and, to some extent, that of France 
and England, are here set in a very clear light. The author has had access 
to a vast amount of documentary evidence not used by previous historians. 
There is a romantic interest in tracing the history of a young princess who 
at the early age of fourteen was selected from one of the smallest German 
courts to be the consort of the future emperor of Russia, and who, in her 
maturity, became as great and imperious as she was delicate and beautiful 
in her early years. Indeed, she united the winning influences of the woman 
with the energy and authority of a man ; the fascinations of a Mary, Queen 
of Scotts, with the talents of a Queen Elizabeth. She justly dethroned her 
weak and despicable husband, Peter III., and took the reins into her own 
more powerful hands. In her circle we see all the splendid vices of the 
northern courts. The prize for which favorites and ambitious politicians 
contended was great, and their alternate success and disgrace were in strik- 
ing contrast. The fates and fortunes of the leading ministers of state, and 
of the Prussian ambassadors at Petersburg, make up no small part of the 
narrative. 

The Prussian monarch appears before us in all his various situations from 
the beginning of his reign up to the zenith of his power and greatness, when 
he took rank among the ablest generals and the first statesmen of his age. 
He showed consummate political wisdom in the most critical state of his 
affairs, and was perfectly successful in subduing Austria and in winning 
that important alliance with Russia, to which he was indebted for his inde- 
pendence. As the work is mostly made up of the accounts of ambassadors 
and the correspondence of the chief actors in these stirring scenes, no class 
of readers will derive more pleasure from the perusal than statesmen and 
diplomatists. The author has brought rare talents and acquisitions to the 
elucidation of his theme. 

1 Friderich der Grosso and Katharina die Zweite, von Kurd von Schlozer. 
Berlin, 1859. 
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Winf.r's Grammar of the New Testament.! 

In the last Number of the Bibliotheca we noticed the appearance of the 
first volume of this standard grammar in an English dress. We have now 
the privilege of announcing that the second volume is published, so that 
the biblical scholar can have access to the whole work, translated into Eng- 
lish by an able German scholar. 

Since preparing our notice of the first volume, our attention has been 
called by the Christian Examiner to the omission from Mr. Masson's 
translation, of certain passages found in the original German. We have 
compared the passages in the original and in the translation, and to avoid 
any misapprehension that might come from indefinite allusions, we give the 
results in full. 

On p. 118 of the sixth German edition, from which the translation is 
made, occurs the following passage : 

“ Tit. 2:13, IxKpdytia rrjs rod ptydkov &cov teal aatrrjpos ht&v 'lt)oov Xp- 
halte ich aus Griinden, welehe in dem Lehrsystem des Paulus liegen, awr. 
nicht fiir ein zweites Priidicat neben fcov, als ob Christus erst 4 n*yas d. 
und dann <rwrfip genannt wiirde. Der Artik. ist bei aurrjp. ausgelassen, 
weil das Wort durch den Genitiv hp&v bestimmt ist, und die apposition trat 
vor das nom. proprium: des grossen Goltcs und unsers Erldsers J. Chr 
Aehnlich 2 P. 1 : 1. wo nicht einmal ein pronom. bei <r«rf/pos steht. So 
liesse sich auch Jud. 4. auf zwei verschiedene Subj. beziehen, da xvpios , 
als durch bestimmt, den Art. nicht braucht, f. *hj<r. xp • * <rri wpios 

nputiv. [2 Th. 1:12. reducirt sich einfach auf ictpios st & Kvptos.']” 

Mr. Masson’s translation of the above is as follows : 

“ In regard to Tit. 2:13, iwupdyaa rrjs rod n*yd\ov dtoD ical aunrjpos 
TffjMv *1 <rnov Xp., the word aornjpos does not appear to me a second predicate 
of &eoD, as if Christ were first styled /i4yas b*6s and then <runhp. My 
reasons for taking this view of the passage are grounded on Paul's teaching. 
The article is omitted before oorrrjpos, as the apposition precedes the proper 
name : of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ. Similar is 2 Pet. 
1:1, where there is no pronoun with <rorrrjpos. In 2 Th. 1:12, we have 
•imply an instance of ittpios for 6 Kvpios” Vol. I. p. 142. 

By comparing the translation with the original, it appears that the clause, 
“ weil das Wort durch den Genitiv tip&v bestimmt ist,” — u because the word 
is made definite by the Genitive V** ,*' (which contains the gist of Winer’s 
argument), and also the sentence, “ So liesse sich,” etc. ; that is, “ So also 

1 A Grammar of the New Testament Diction: intended as nn Introduction 
to the Critical study of the New Testament Diction, by George Benedict Winer, 
translated by Edward Masson, M. A., formerly Professor in the University of 
Athens. Vol. II. Philadelphia: Smith, English and Co., No. 40 North Sixth 
Street; New York: R. Carter and Brothers; Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 
1859. pp. x and 373 — 708. 8vo. 
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in Jude 4, two different subjects may be referred to, since ic 6 pu>$, as being 
made definite by vn&v t does not need the article for expressing the mean- 
ing, 4 Jesus Christ who is our Lord,’” (where the same argument is re* 
peated) — it appears, we say, that both these are omitted. 

The reference in the original after 44 des grosses Gottes und unser* 
Erlosers J. Chr.” is to a foot-note of nineteen lines, in which the author’s 
view of the above passage in Titus is further maintained and defended 
against an anonymous writer in Tholuck’s Litterarischer Anzeiger. This 
note is wholly omitted by the translator. His own asterisk points to the 
foot-note, 44 See Prolegomena. Tr.,” in which Prolegomena, however, while 
he refers to his own occasional notes, he says nothing of omissions. 

Again, on p. 142 of the original work, where the author is endeavoring 
to establish the position that 44 the pronoun obros sometimes refers not to 
the noun which is nearest in position, but to one more remote/’ he gives 
the following as an illustration : 44 1 Jo. 5 : 20, oMs i<mv & hxybirbs 
naml. 6 nicht Xpi<rr6s (was gleich vorher steht), wie die iiltern Theolo- 
gen aus dogma t Riicksichten wollten ; denn theils ist &A 17 & 6s ein 
bestandiges und ausschliessliches Epitheton des Vaters, theils folgt eine 
Warnung vor Gotzendienst ; den *lti4\ois wird aber stets toyS. fats entge- 
gengesetzt ” ; that is, 44 In 1 John 5 : 20, otn6s itrriv &'jL\y&iyhs [this is 
the true God], oZros [this] refers to [(rod], not Xpurr6s [Christ] (which 
latter immediately precedes), as the old theologians supposed, influenced 
by dogmatic considerations. For, in the first place, jbtrbs is a con- 
stant and exclusive epithet of the Father ; in the second place, a warning 
against idolatry follows ; but & \ybivbs [the true God] is always opposed 

to cftuAa [idols].” 

This passage is also omitted. 

Our readers have now the whole matter, of which the Christian Examiner 
complains, before them, and can judge for themselves. The question is 
not as to the correctness of Winer’s positions, but as to the true principle 
to be followed by a translator who proposes to reproduce his original 
work. We cannot but regret that so able a translator of such a standard 
work as Winer’s Grammar of the New Testament has not everywhere 
adhered to the full original text, adding, where he thought it necessary, 
his own cautionary notes over his proper signature, as he has done in sev- 
eral instances. 

The reader will understand our strictures as limited to the point under 
consideration, and not intended to detract from the general excellence of 
the translation. 
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Dr. Tyler’s Memoir and Lectures . 1 

The memoir of Dr. Tyler is an appropriate introduction to his lec- 
tures. These lectures are well fitted to interest the theological community. 
They are on the State of Man before the Fall, on the Fall and its Conse- 
quences, on Native Depravity, the Universality of Sin, the Decrees of God, 
Moral Agency, and Regeneration. These themes exhibit only a small part 
of Dr. Tyler’s system of theology. We trust that his entire system will be 
given to the public. A divine who held so conspicuous a position as Dr. 
Tyler, and for so long a time, has probably left writings which exhibit his 
theological views -in their symmetry and completeness ; and all his discus- 
sions would receive, as they deserve, the serious attention of the commu- 
nity. The eighteen lectures now published, are planned with special ref- 
erence to the theological controversy in which Dr. Tyler was engaged dur- 
ing a large part of his life. They discuss the important themes to which 
they are devoted, in the aspects of that controversy, and not in all the as- 
pects which the themes may properly assume. A more enlarged repre- 
sensation, therefore, of Dr. Tyler’s theological system, in reference to the 
doctrines which he has here considered in some of their bearings, and in 
reference to other doctrines which he has not explained in this volume, 
would be cordially welcomed by inquirers after the truth. 

Dr. Tyler is a representative man. He exhibits an important phase of 
New England theology. He writes, in many respects, after the model of 
the New England divines. Incidentally, as well as consciously, he often 
exhibits his New England character and training. The mould in which his 
speculations are cast, is obvious in the deference which he often pays to the 
intuitions of men (as on pp. 313, 314) ; also in the frequency with which he 
reasons, on the ground of optimism, that the present system of the universe 
is the best possible ; also, in the prominence which he gives id the truth, 
that the decrees of God are the rule or plan by which God regulates his own 
conduct ; they relate immediately and directly to the divine acts ; also, in 
the confidence with which he speaks of the atonement as general, not less 
universal than is the depravity of the race. 

It is frequently alleged, that 6ome advocates of the New England the- 
ology have been driven, by some of their recent controversies with each 
other, to an abandonment of their early faith. But we are pleased to ob- 
serve that Dr. Tyler, in his later years, continued to defend many of the 
disputed propositions which he advocated in the vigor of his manhood. 
Thus we find him maintaining, in the present lectures, that the punishment 


1 Lectures on Theology, by Bonnet Tyler, D. D., late President and Professor 
of Christian Theology in the Theological Institute of Connecticut. With a 
Memoir by Rev. Nahum Gale, D. D. Boston : J. E. Tilton and Company. 
1859. pp. 395. 8vo. 
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threatened to Adam in paradise was, distinctively, not temporal nor spirit- 
ual death, but eternal destruction. lie says : 44 That spiritual death was not 
the thing chiefly intended in the threatening, is evident from the fact that it 
is sin itself, and cannot properly be regarded as the punishment of sin. As 
one observes : 4 Sin and rebellion, or transgression of the divine law, can- 
not be the proper matter of a threatening as a punishment of transgression, 
and the evil to be indicted for it ; for this is the evil or crime for which the 
punishment is threatened, and not the punishment itself. This is the crime 
threatened with a punishment, and not the punishment threatened. Moral 
evil and rebellion is always criminal, in every instance and degree of it, 
and this deserves punishment, and this only can be punished. The pun- 
ishment, therefore, cannot be sin itself, or moral evil ; for to suppose this, is 
to confound the crime and punishment as one and the same thing. The 
only proper punishment of sin, or moral evil, is natural evil, or pain and 
suffering ; and this alone can be the proper matter of a threatening. If 
sinning and rebellion be a punishment, then the first act of sin of which 
man was guilty was a punishment as really as any after acts ; but this could 
not be a punishment unless man was punished for his antecedent innocence, 
and therefore could not be threatened as a punishment. It is true that sin- 
ners are sometimes given over to judicial blindness and hardness of heart, 
and are left to walk in the way of their own hearts and in the sight of their 
own eyes ; and they are thus left to bring upon themselves a swift destruc- 
tion. But it is the destruction which is, properly speaking, the punish- 
ment they receive, and not their persisting in sin.” (pp. 175 , 176 .) 

Dr. Tyler admits that this eternal punishment implies both temporal and 
spiritual death ; but the temporal and spiritual death are not the punishment 
in which they are implied. 

Again : we find that, in his present lectures, Dr. Tyler represents the 
posterity of Adam as not chargeable with Adam's sin. “ There is," he 
teaches, “ no such oneness between Adam and his posterity, that they may 
be considered one person, so that his act may properly be said to be their 
act. If this were true, then the race of Adam were sinners before they 
had a personal existence. But how it is possible for a creature to sin be- 
fore he has a personal existence, is utterly inconceivable. The supposition 
is grossly absurd. It may with as much truth be said that we breathed 
when Adam breathed, that we walked when Adam walked, as that we sin- 
ned when Adam sinned. It is true that when Adam sinned, we were in 
his loins, as Levi was in the toins of Abraham when he paid tithes to Mel- 
chisedec ; and in the same sense in which Levi paid tithes in Abraham, it 
may be said that we sinned in Adam, and fell with him in his first trans- 
gression. But we are not to understand the apostle as asserting this in a 
strictly literal sense ; that is, that the personal act of Abraham was the per- 
sonal act of Levi ” (p. 179 .) 44 But if it be literally true that, when Adam 

ate the forbidden fruit, that act was ours as well as his, I see not but every 
act of Adam was ours as well as his ; consequently, that if Adam repented, 
all his posterity repented at the same time ; for they were as truly in bia 
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loins when he repented as when he sinned. It may be as truly affirmed of 
every father, that he and his children constitute but one person, and that 
what he does all his children do, and that what he did before they were 
born they did also, as that the posterity of Adam actually ate of the forbid- 
den fruit in the garden. Adam and his posterity are distinct agents, indi- 
vidually responsible. And it is utterly impossible that the moral actions of 
one agent should be the moral actions of another agent. Nor was the sin 
of Adam so imputed to his posterity, as to be transferred to them and be- 
come their personal sin. Moral character cannot be transferred. Holiness 
and sin must, from their very nature, be personal ” (p. 180.) 44 Besides : if 
all mankind are chargeable with having eaten the forbidden fruit, it is their 
dnty to repent of that sin ; and they must repent of it in order to be par- 
doned. But what one of Adam's race ever repented of that sin ? In order 
to the exercise of repentance, there must be consciousness of blame. But 
who, except our first parents, were ever conscious of having eaten the for- 
bidden fruit ? Further : the Scriptures nowhere declare that we are charge- 
able with Adam's sin. It is said that by one man sin entered into the world ; 
but it is not said that his sin was the sin of the whole world. It is said, also, 
that by the offence of one, judgment came upon all men unto condemnation, 
and that by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners; but this does 
not amount to a declaration that all men are chargeable with that one of- 
fence by which sin and death have entered into the world'” (p. 181.) 
44 The scriptures nowhere affirm that men are punished for Adam's sin. It 
is said, that * by the offence of one, judgment came upon all men unto con- 
demnation.’ By the offence of one — not for the offence of one. By 
means of Adam’s sin, all men have become sinners ; and, being sinners, they 
are under condemnation. Thus it is said : 4 By one man’s disobedience 
many were made sinners.’ It is not said, that for one man’s disobedience 
many were condemned, they theirs jives being innocent; but by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners ; and, being sinners, they are per- 
sonally ill deserving, and justly suffer. Again : it is said, * By one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon all men. 
Why ? — because that one man sinned ? No : but 4 for that* all have sin- 
sed.* Again : 4 The soul that sinneth, it shall die.’ 4 The son shall not bear 
the iniquity of the father ; neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the 
con. The righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the iniquity 
of the wicked shall be upon him.’ It would seem from these declarations to 
be a principle in the Divine government, that one man shall not be pun- 
ished for the sin of another ; especially, that children shall not be punished 
for the sins of their parents : consequently, that the children of Adam shall 
not be punished for his sin.” (p. 182.) 

Still again, we notice that Dr. Tyler continued, in despite of many re- 
monstrances from theological partisans, to maintain the doctrine that man’s 
natural ability is commensurate with his moral obligation. He insists that 
our depravity 44 does not imply any change in the powers of the mind, but a 
disposition to make a wrong use of those powers ” (p. 200) ; that 44 the free 
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agency of man was not impaired by the fall. Mankind are laid under no 
compulsion. They are free to choose or refuse. Good and evil are set be- 
fore them; and although they are naturally induced to choose the evil, they 
do it as freely as Adam did the first time he sinned.” (p. 202.) 

Dr. Tyler does not believe that men have both a sinful disposition and also , 
as a distinct thing, an inability to be holy ; but he believes that the inability 
and the sinful disposition are one and the same attribute of men. The utter 
disinclination of a child to obey his parent, is the child's inveterate obstinacy; 
and this inveterate obstinacy is the child's moral inability. “ And we say, 
moreover, that his sin is in proportion to his obstinacy. So in every case : 
the inability which consists in disinclination never excuses. On the con- 
trary, when it is an inability to do what God requires, it is the very thing of 
which blame is predicable.” (p. 273. See, also, p. 279.) 

“ There is one way in which an attempt has been made to evade the force 
of this reasoning : it has been said that mankind have lost, by their own fault, 
their power to obey the Divine commandments, and therefore may be justly 
held bound to do all of which they were originally capable. But I would 
a9k, When and how they have lost their power ? It must have been in the 
original apostasy ; that is, before they had a personal existence. But how 
they could possess ability to do their duty, and lose it, by their own fault, 
thousands of years before they had a being, it is certainly difficult to see.” 
(p. 277.) 

“ But supposing that mankind had lost, by their own fault, their natu- 
ral ability to obey God ; this would not make it right to require of them, 
uow, natural impossibilities. If a servant, to avoid labor, should cut off his 
hands, he might be justly punished for disabling himself ; but if, in addition 
to this, his master should assign him daily his wonted task, and daily punish 
him for not performing it, he would be pronounced by every man to be a 
cruel tyrant.” (pp. 277, 278.) 

The last objection against our unimpaired and complete freedom of moral 
agency is, that the Bible does not expressly teach man’s natural ability, but 
does repeatedly declare man’s moral inability to do right. Dr. Tyler thus 
happily replies to this final objection : “ But does not God virtually assert 
the ability for which we contend in every command, in every invitation, and 
in every threatening which is addressed to sinners ? It is admitted that if 
mankind did not possess all the faculties which are essential to moral agency, 
they would not be responsible. But the scriptures nowhere assert that men 
are moral agents, or that they possess the faculties which are essential to 
moral agency. But this, we are told, is not necessary, because the posses- 
sion of these faculties is taken for granted, and implied in every Divine com- 
mand. If, then, as we mentioned, the possession of these faculties consti- 
tutes what we call natural ability, this ability is taken for granted, and im- 
plied in every divine command.” (p. 282.) 

Dr. Tyler's theory with regard to the nature and the commencement of 
sin, has been variously understood by different men. 
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Some have supposed him to teach that sin is, in our fallen state, a part of 
our very constitution ; because he says, that “ depravity is as natural to man 
as reason, or speech, or sympathy, or natural affection, or any other prop- 
erty which is said to be natural ” (p. 189) ; and “ a moral [by which he is 
supposed to mean a holy or sinful] disposition is an essential ingredient in 
the constitution of an immortal mind.” (p. 190.) 

Others have considered him as teaching, that sin “ does not pertain to the 
structure of the mind, but is a moral state of the soul (p. 200) ; that the dis- 
position must be in a state to be pleased with that which is good, or that 
which is evil” (pp. 189, 190) ; and a man's state is either right or wrong, 
holy or sinful, antecedently to the fact of liis being actually pleased with 
either good or evil. 

Accordingly, some have looked upon Dr.Tyler as believing that sin, being 
a passive condition, begins to exist in a child, as soon as the child’s soul be- 
gins to exist ; it may be, before the child’s birth. We read : “ It is perfectly 
proper, however, to say, that a depraved heart is coeval with the existence 
of a rational soul.” “ From the moment the soul begins to exist, it must 
possess, in an incipient degree, a moral character ; otherwise, it cannot be a 
moral being, or sustain any other relation to the moral government of God, 
than that of the beasts that perish. If we may say of the infant child, that 
it has a rational sonl, we may say with equal truth, that it has a depraved 
heart; both of which will be developed in due time, unless some change is 
effected in the natural constitution or disposition of the mind.” (p. 190.) 

Others have regarded Dr. Tyler as, in the main, intending to teach that sin 
does not consist in the structure, nor in a passive state of the soul, but in its ac- 
tive state ; not, indeed, in its imperative volitions , but in its affections ; not in its 
affections as powers or sensibilities, but as acts of the powers or sensibilities. 
He thus explains himself : “ When we say, then, that man is, by nature, de- 
praved, we mean that he naturally loves that which is evil, and hates that 
which is good ; the very first emotions of his heart are wrong” (p. 190.) Dr. 
Tyler often distinguishes between the heart as a capacity, and the feelings of 
that heart, which constitute holiness or sin. Thus he says : If Adam “ had a 
heart or disposition, the objects presented to his view must have awakened 
feelings of some sort in his mind. lie must have liked or disliked, loved or 
hated them. This is essential to the nature of man. He does not view ob- 
jects with indifference. A heart, or disposition, is as essential a part of the 
human soul as the intellect or will. When the character of God was pre- 
sented to the view of Adam, it must have awakened in bis mind feelings of 
delight or aversion. He could not have viewed it with indifference. But 
if he loved God, he was holy ; if he hated him, he was sinful.” (pp. 154,155.) 

In defending the doctrine (hat infants are sinners, Dr. Tyler takes pains 
to disown the belief that they are passive ; and he quotes the following 
words: “ Who is authorized to say that the soul is in a dormant state for a 
moment, while at the same time the body is performing its functions ? The 
soul is, from its very nature, active ” (p. 211.) If sin be a merely pas- 
sive state, why is it necessary to insist that the soul is always active ? (see 
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p. 339.) Accordingly, some have supposed that Dr. Tyler does not mean to 
represent the child’s character as sinful before the child is born ; but rather 
to represent the child as possessing a distinct soul, and as being actively sin- 
ful, as soon as, and not before, the moment of the child's birth. They con- 
sider him as believing that the heart or disposition, as a capacity or power , 
“ is essential to his [man’s] constitution as a moral being, without which he 
never could have any such thing as preference or choice ” (p. 189), but that 
the character consists in the affections of this constitutional power; that 
while 44 the very first emotions of his [man’s] heart are wrong,” yet 44 how 
soon these begin to exist, it may perhaps Jjo difficult to determine ” (p. 190) ; 
notwithstanding the difficulties, however, we are warranted in deciding that 
sinful affections exist at birth, but are not warranted in deciding that they 
exist before birth. In commenting on Rom. 9 : 1 1 (“ the children, being not 
yet born, neither having done any good or evil”), Dr. Tyler says: 44 Our 
inquiry relates to the character of those who are born ; and not of those who 
are unborn ” (p. 218). He does indeed [ask : 44 Who is competent to de- 
cide that moral agency does not commence with the first existence of the 
rational soul ? I know there are difficulties attending this subject ” (p. 209.) 
But this phrase, 44 the first existence of the rational soul,” is supposed by 
some to denote the rational soul of a child who has an outward existence de- 
tached from that of the mother ; the child who is 44 an accountable being 
when he comes into the world” (p. 211), but is not affirmed, by Dr. Tyler, 
to be a moral agent, an accountable being, before the period of his birth. 

If the entire theological system of Dr. Tyler were published, it would 
probably unfold, in a more distinct and luminous manner, his theories with 
regard to the nature and commencement of sin. 

This author has been often accused of misunderstanding the views of hia 
opponents. We care not now to examine the justice or injustice of this ac- 
cusation ; but we Bimply assert that many of the propositions which he ear- 
nestly labors to refute, are evidently false. Thus he combats the error 
that a man must choose to be holy before he can be holy ; the choice must 
come first , and then, as a consequence, comes the holiness. Now the doc- 
trine that all holiness consists in choice, is occasionally misunderstood as im- 
plying that all holiness results from choice. That all holiness does not result 
from choice ; that a holy agent does not put forth an act of preference first, 
and then, as a consequence, receive a holy character, is abundantly shown 
by Dr. Tyler. In showing this, however, be does not invalidate the theory 
that all holiness consists in the elective preference of the soul. This prefer- 
ence is not holy because and after it is preferred in a distinct, elective act, 
but is lioly in itself, i. e. because it is a preference. 

So Dr. Tyler opposes successfully a theory, that 44 all the natural concep- 
tions [conceptions ?] of the human heart remain as strong in the regenerate 
man as they are in the unregenerate man. All those feelings which lie 
back of the governing purpose, and which are not under its control — such 
M pride, envy, lust, anger, malice, revenge, delight in sin, aversion to holi- 
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ness, and enmity against God — remain unchecked. The work of regenera- 
tion goes not so deep. It does not enter into these deep recesses of the soul. 
It effects only a change in the governing purpose of the mind, by which a 
man chooses a new object of pursuit, prompted by the same motive as that 
by which he had ever been influenced.” (p. 335.) 

It is certainly safe to combat a theory that envy, malice, delight in sin, 
aversion to holiness, enmity against God, and similar feelings are innocent. 
Tbe opponents of Dr. Tyler affirm that they never dreamed of entertaining 
6uch a theory. His peculiar method of stating their belief leads him, some- 
times, into a self-contradiction. Thus he remarks : “ If these feelings aro 
in themselves innocent, what sin can there be in cherishing them ? Can 
there be any sin in cherishing or gratifying innocent feelings ? If it is not 
wrong to exercise anger, pride, lust, covetousness, envy, malice, and re- 
venge for one moment, it cannot be wroug to exercise them for two mo- 
ments, or for an hour, or a year ” fp. 297.) All admit that there can be no 
innocence in cherishing malice, for one moment. Does Dr. Tyler, however, 
really believe that there can be no sin in cherishing an innocent feeling ? He 
says, in another connection : “ But is man blamable for being actuated by 
principles which are natural, and in themselves innocent ? Certainly, if he 
is actuated by these principles alone ; because it is his duty to be governed 
by higher motives. For example : the appetites of hunger and thirst are, in 
themselves, innocent; but if a man eats and drinks solely to gratify these 
appetites, he sins; because it is his duty, whether he eats or drinks, or what- 
ever he does, to do all to the glory of God. Again : parental affection is a 
natural affection, and, in itself, innocent. But suppose a parent, in the edu- 
cation of his children, is actuated exclusively by the promptings of his natu- 
ral affection : does he not sin ? Certainly, because he is required to be 
actuated by higher motives.” (pp. 200, 201.) 

Dr. Tyler devotes no small part of his lectures to the refutation of a theory 
that holiness consists in one’s choosing to obey the law for the sake of pro- 
moting one’s own happiness as the sole, or chief ultimate good. He repre- 
sents the theory thus : “ Finding, by thought and reflection, that he was 
capable of deriving happiness from different objects, he [Adam] took into con- 
sideration the question, in what way he should be likely to obtain the greatest 
amount of happiness, whether in the service of his Maker or in the service 
of sin. After mature deliberation, he came to the conclusion that he should 
be more happy in obeying than in disobeying his Maker, and therefore deteiv 
mined to obey him " (p. 159.) That every act performed with the voluntary 
intent of promoting the agent’s own happiness as the ultimate good — per- 
formed with the supreme choice of the agent’s own welfare, or with an intel- 
ligent aim to secure his own well-being as the only or the chief object of 
pursuit, is selfish or sinful, Dr. Tyler has proved clearly and abundantly. 
Whether the theory which he has thus satisfactorily refuted, was ever held 
by tbe divines to whom he ascribes it, we need not inquire at present. We 
only add, that in nearly all the controversies among our evangelical divines, 
the errors which the assailant disproves most triumphantly, are theories 
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which his antagonists most emphatically disclaim. Such controversies, there- 
fore, may do a temporary harm to the men who are misunderstood, but will 
do no permanent injury to the truth itself. 


M. Bautain on Extemporary Speaking . 1 

The author of this treatise takes profound and philosophical views of his 
theme. He writes from his individual experience, and therefore his ideas 
are his own. His volume is characterized, not only by an originality of 
thought, but also by a freshness of stylo, a glow of personal interest, vivid 
conceptions, brilliant images. It is a natural treatise, and describes, as in 
an autobiography, the experiences of an orator. M. Bautain recommends 
au art of extemporary speaking, which is as far as possible from the super- 
ficial, declamatory style prevalent among the preachers of unwritten dis- 
courses. If our clergymen would follow his wise rules, and oftener inter- 
mingle the extemporaneous with the written discourse, they would improve 
their style of composition, and augment the general interest of their pulpit 
ministrations. The theory of this volume demands that the extemporaneous 
orator accustom himself to sound thought, to a rigid analysis of his themes, 
to a thorough discipline of his sensibilities, to a choice selection of words in 
his ordinary discourse. 

On page 3 we find the following definition of extemporaneous speech ; 
“ Extemporization consists of speaking on the first impulse ; that is to say: 
without a preliminary arrangement of phrases. It is the instantaneous 
manifestation, the expression of an actual thought, or the sudden explosion 
of a feeling or mental movement.” We here, as elsewhere in the volume, 
notice a new word, not authorized by Webster, even in his latest edition, — 
the word extemporization ; and we are sorry to see that, in more than one 
instance, the word improvisation is used as synonymous with extemporization . 
This mode of defining t{ extemporaneous discourse ” misrepresents unfavora- 
bly the general spirit of the volume. M. Bautain does not encourage impro- 
visation; but he stimulates the orator to a profound and accurate investiga- 
tion of his subject, to the logical arrangement of its parts, the preparation 
of written notes for the main heads or divisions of the theme, the careful 
review of tho discourse after it has been delivered, and such alterations of 
the previously formed plan as were suggested in the fervor of public speak- 
ing. Nothing, indeed, is strictly extemporaneous, except the general flow 
of the languago, and those thoughts which incidentally present themselves, 
in the glow of the sympathetic delivery. The improvisation is partial, 
incidental; indeed, in the strict use of language, it is improvisation only by 
analogy. 


The Art of Extempore Speaking. Hints for tho Pulpit, the Senate, and 
the Bnr. By M. Bautain, Vicar General and Professor at the Sorbonne, etc., etc. 
With Additions by a Member of tho New York Bar. New York: Charlea 
Scribner, 124 Grand Street. 1859. pp. 364. 18mo. 
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We are particularly pleased with this volume, on account of its religious 
deference to the laws of nature. It does not waste itself in detailing minute 
rales for the extemporaneous orator, but it refers him to general principles, 
Jounded in the constitution of the human mind. It stimulates him to “ follow 
his inspiration.’* It thus avoids the common fault of treatises on rhetoric, 
which is the multiplication of artificial and empirical prescriptions for the 
tfyle and delivery of a discourse. The laws of nature, too, are regarded in 
this volume, not as blind forces, but as the ordinances of God, and as imme- 
diately administered by God. Hence the orator is required to be a rever- 
ential man. He must be in sympathy with the Author and Ruler of mind. 
He must recognize eloquence as a girt of Heaven. He must feel his 
dependence on the great Being who superintends all our mental processes. 
He most be a man of prayer; vir bonus peritus dicendu The whole trea- 
tise proceeds on the principle, Pectus est quod duerlum facit, and this 
principle is developed in a truly philosophical spirit. 

While there is much in this volume worthy of commendation, there is 
not an entire freedom from fault. We notice the same metaphor repeated 
and reiterated, often pushed into an allegory, and sometimes mistaken for 
an argument. We read too frequently of tho “ fecundated germ ” of thought, 
the “ mental incubation of meditation,” etc. The old Greek comparison of 
the delivery of an oration with the begetting, the conception, and the birth 
of a child, is carried out by M. Bautain, into very minute details, and be- 
comes anatomical, rather than rhetorical. He is occasionally indelicate, as 
well as artificial, in his extension of his metaphors. “ The best way,” he 
says, “is to go with resolution straight to the heart of your subject, the 
main idea, and to disembowel it, so to speak, in order to get forth its 
entrails, and lay them out” (p. 249 ). Our author’s imagination is not only 
rich, but rank. It is fertile, but has been poorly cultivated. His taste is 
not severely chastised, and his fancies occasionally control his judgment. 
Here and there he presses his metaphors and allegories into the inmost 
structure of theology. Thus the plainest rules for sensible discourse lead 
our author into the depths of the theory of eternal generation. In advis- 
ing the orator to meditate closely on his theme, to become familiar with it, 
he says that “ a fecundation of the mind, or subject , is affected by the 
object ; and the result is the idea of the object, begotten and brought into a 
living state in the understanding, by its own force.” He then proceeds : 

“If the mind be simple, unwarped, pure, greedy of knowledge, and 
eager after truth, — when it places itself before the object fully, considers 
it generally, at the same time that it opens itself unreservedly to its light, 
with a wish to be penetrated by it, and to penetrate it, to become united to 
it with all its strength and capacity ; and if, further, it have the energy and 
persistency to maintain itself in this attitude of attention without distraction, 
and collecting all its faculties, concentrating all its lights, it makes them 
converge upon this single point, and becomes wholly absorbed in the union 
which thus ensures intellectual fecundity, the conception then takes place 
after a normal and a plenary fashion. The very life of the object or thing 
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contemplated passes with its light into the subject or mind contemplating, 
and from the life-endowed mental germ springs the idea, at first weak and 
darkling, like whatever is newly-begotten, but growing afterwards by the 
labor of the mind and by nutrition. It will become gradually organized, 
full-grown, and complete ; as soon as its 'constitution is strong enough to 
emerge from the understanding, it will seek the birth of words, in order 
to unfold to the world the treasures of truth and life which it contains 
within it. 

“ But if it be only examined obliquely, under an incidental or restricted 
agent, the result will be a conception analogous to the connection which 
produces it, and consequently an idea of the object, possessing perhaps 
some truth and some life, but representing the object only in one phase, 
only in part, and thus leading to a narrow and inadequate knowledge. 

“ It is clear that as it is in the physical, so in the moral world. Knowl- 
edge is formed by the same laws as existence : the knowledge of metaphys- 
ical, like that of sensible things, although these differ essentially in their 
nature and in their limits. The law9 by which life is transmitted are those 
by which thought is transmitted, which is, after its own fashion, conceived 
and generated ; a fact arising from the application to the production of all 
living beings of the eternal law of the Divine generation, by which the 
Being of beings, the Principle of life, Who is life itself, engenders in Him- 
self His image or His Word, by the knowledge which he has eternally of 
Himself, and by the love of His own perfection, which he contemplates.” 

Theremin’s Rhetoric . 1 

The favorite phrases of Theremin are, that “ Eloquence is a Virtue ; ” 
the nature of Eloquence is ethical ; “ Eloquence is not only the most inno- 
cent of all influences, but is Virtue itself.” He does not ordinarily mean, 
by these phrases, that simple virtue, without any attendant instrumentali- 
ties, is Eloquence, but that the ethical law determines where , how , and in 
what degree, the orator shall employ the various means of persuading the 
will. He does not ordinarily mean that Eloquence consists merely in that 
holiness of heart which will be rewarded with everlasting life; but he 
would probably add, that it consists, also, in that ethical principle which is 
called natural virtue. When Theremin affirms, u Every man wills to fulfil 
his duty, wills to form himself to virtue, wills to promote his own happiness ” 
(p. 74), he does not commonly intend to teach that every man is holy, pos- 
sesses true, spiritual religion, but that every man is more or less actuated 
by the impulses of natural virtue. He says : “ Every man by nature pos- 
sesses the ethical ideas ” (p. 139) ; and his general principle is, that an idea 

1 Eloquence a Virtue : or, Outlines of a Systematic Rhetoric. Translated 
from the German of Dr. Francis Theremin, by William G. T. Shedd. With an 
Introductory Essay. Revised edition. Andover: Warren F. Draper; Boston : 
Gould and Lincoln; Now York: Wiley and Halsted; Philadelphia: Smith, 
English and Co. 1859. pp. 216. 12mo. 
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is in itself energetic, contains an impulse to activity ; and an ethical idea 
therefore excites to virtuous action. But this virtuous action is not, neces- 
sarily, that holiness of heart which is the condition of endless blessedness. 
The general theory of Theremin seems to be, not that every eloquent 
orator must be a regenerate man, but that every such orator must have 
either true religion, or else that kind of goodness which is denominated 
pathematic, pathological, 'natural, animal, — a goodness connected with 
voluntary acts, but not necessarily consisting in the supreme love to God, 
and the spiritual abnegation of self. He does indeed assert that, among 
the heathen, “not even a purely moral Eloquence could be developed 
along with practical Eloquence,” “and that a religio-moral Elo ,u nee did 
not appear until Christianity appeared. This species of Eloquence rises 
and sets according as faith in a divine revelation grows stronger or weaker ” 
(pp. 98, 99). But Theremin here distinguishes between Eloquence and 
“ a purely moral,” “ a religio-moT&\ ” Eloquence. It must be confessed, that 
there is often a confusion, an indefiniteness, an oscillation in this author’s 
use of terms ; but the main current of his phraseology is not inconsistent 
with the positions, that all men, whether eloquent or not, are totally de- 
praved, until they are regenerated, and that the mere gift of Elo uence is 
no proof of a will renewed and sanctified by the Holy Ghost. The phrase, 
“ Eloquence is a Virtue,” starts many objections ; but, as generally used by 
Theremin and his disciples, it is little more than a condensed, terse, epi- 
grammatic, and impressive way of asserting such propositions as the follow- 
ing : the highest species of Eloquence involves , rather than is, true holiness 
of heart; all Eloquence involves, rather than is, either the reality or the ap- 
pearance of either spiritual or pathological goodness; morality and holiness 
are always conducive to the intrinsic power of an orator, and would promote 
his success , even if they did not augment his inherent ability ; every effort 
of the orator ought to be made with a holy motive on his part, and with a 
design to awaken holy feelings in his hearers ; every effort of the orator doe* 
and must spring from his own moral action, and tend to the moral action of 
his auditors ; it therefore does and must possess a moral nature, and produce 
a moral result ; and while this moral nature may be wrong, it ought to be 
right ; and if it be right, the Eloquence is the greater ; and while this moral 
result may be bad, it ought to be good ; and if it be good, it indicates that 
the Eloquence was, so far forth, coincident with the laws of the soul. These 
and similar ideas are suggested throughout the volume of Theremin, partic- 
ularly on pp. 64—71, 89, 90, 156—178, 206. 

We are pleased with the distinction which Theremin, Schott, and other 
German rhetoricians'draw between Eloquence and Philosophy, — the former 
being the picturesque, and the latter being the statuesque method of exhibit- 
ing a theme. We are pleased with the emphatic manner in which Ther- 
emin and other rhetoricians require an orator to show the possibility of the 
course which he recommends. If he would persuade men to perform a 
duty, he must convince them that the duty is practicable; see pp. 91, 106, 
115, eta!. 
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The Introductory Essay which Professor Shedd has prefixed to this valu- 
able treatise, is elaborate, vigorous, impressive. It excites the mind, not 
only to thought, but also to the expression of thought, to inward and out- 
ward activity. The whole volume is characterized by a freshness and 
originality of remark, a purity and earnestness of moral feeling. If the style 
of Theremin were less hyperbolical, the influence of the volume would be 
more healthful. 


Kingsley's Sermons . 1 

This new volume of Sermons evinces its author's rare power of language, 
and his directness, occasional pungency of appeal to the conscience. Few 
preachers clothe their thoughts in so plain and simple an attire. The ease 
and naturalness of Mr. Kingsley in his Discourses, are a model for our 
more evangelical pastors. 

One of the most striking sermons in this volume is entitled : “ A God 
in Pain," and among the bold utterances in this discourse (for Good Fri- 
day), none is more adventurous than the following : “ And so God is a 
being which man can love, admire, have fellow-feeling for ; cling to God 
with all the noble feelings of his heart, with admiration, gratitude and ten- 
derness, even on this day with pity ” (p. 336). It is taught by some theolo- 
gians who do not believe in the real suffering, much less in the death of the 
Godhead , that it is yet proper to affirm, in theological treatises and in theo- 
logical style : God suffered and died . If this be proper, then Mr. Kingsley 
is consistent, decorous and accurate, in affirming that we may look on God 
with pity . But we are appalled by such a remark. It is no more correct 
than a scientific formula : “ Jehovah died and was buried." 

While we find many utterances in this volume which are in sympathy 
with an extravagant hyper-orthodoxy, we find still more which are lat- 
itudinarian and disorganizing. We discover many signs of the author's 
disbelief in the doctrine of endless punishment. The volume becomes par- 
ticularly injurious on this account. It proves nothing on the subject, but 
makes those bold assertions, those unqualified, startling appeals which cre- 
ate a prejudice against the truth, and tend to undermine the whole Chris- 
tian faith. If the doctrine of eternal punishment be not true, then sin is 
not so great an evil as to require an atonement ; there is no need of what 
Mr. Kingsley calls u a God in pain,” on whom we may take" pity.” We 
accordingly find, that while the author of these Discourses employs extrav- 
agant language in describing the Incarnation, he yet rejects the very sub- 
stance of the atonement, and the essential idea of Justification by Faith. 


1 The Good News of God. Sermons by Charles Kingsley, Rector of Evers- 
ley. New York: Burt, Hutchinson and Abbey, 523 Broadway. 1859. pp. 270. 
12mo. 
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Rambles among Words . 1 

This volume was designed for the entertainment of its readers. Its ma- 
terials are not arranged on philosophical principles, but in a form adapted 
to interest the popular mind. Many of its suggestions are enlivening ; 
some of them, amusing. As the work was not intended to be scientifically 
philological, it ought not to be sweepingly condemned for its want of philo- 
logical exactness. 

In the researches of etymology, there is an ever-present danger of sub- 
stituting fancy for judgment ; an imaginative resemblance between words, 
for an historical connection. The present volume has by no means 
escaped this peril : see its conjectures with regard to the words Cant (p. 129), 
Gospel (p. 64), News (p. 141). The volume contains various inaccurate 
statements : as, on p. 45, it informs us that “ a meeting almost always con- 
veys the idea of something sinister hidden beneath it ; ” whereas this “ sin- 
ister” design is very seldom intimated by the word. On pp. 184, 185, we 
read : “ Right is no other than rectum ( regitum ), the participle of the Latin 
verb regere , to order, to command.” “ Right, then, is just what is ordered , 
commanded , laid down, in the laws of eternal justice.” But the primary 
meaning of the word regere is not to order, to command, but to stretch , to 
keep or lead in a straight line ; and the etymological history of the word 
right is not that which is commanded, ordered, but that which is stretched so 
as to he straight. The etymology of the word does not favor the idea that 
rectitude is founded in the will of a ruler ; but rather the idea that recti- 
tude is founded in the nature of things. (See p. 186, on Rectitude.) 


Hitchcock's Religion of Geology.* 

The first edition of this excellent work was published in 1851. The 
present edition contains a new and valuable lecture, of sixty-eight pages, 
giving a summary of the author's present opinions on the whole subject of 
the connection of religion with geology and its kindred sciences. In this 
lecture, Prof. Hitchcock resists the attempt to interpret the first chapters of 
Genesis as scientific statements of geological truth, or as minutely accurate 
in developing the order and method of the successive creations. He adopts, 
as our readers well know, the theory that the Mosaic narrative was de- 
signed, not to be a philosophical or chronological history of the creative 

1 Rambles among Words: their Poetry, History and Wisdom. William 
Swinton. New York: Charles Scribner, 124 Grand Street; London: Sampson 
Low, Son and Co. 1859. pp. 302. 12mo. 

2 The Religion of Geology, and its Connected Sciences. By Edward Hitch- 
cock, D. D., LL. D., late President of Amherst College, and Professor of Natu- 
ral Theology and Geology. A New Edition : with an Additional Lecture, giv- 
ing a Summary of the author's present views of the whole subject. Boston : 
Phillips, Sampson and Company. 1859. pp. 592. 
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work ; but to represent, in successive pictures, the acts of God, and the 
changes of the created universe. The great truths relating to the divine 
agency and its results, are exhibited to us in symbols ; and it is a mistake to 
interpret these symbols as literal exponents of scientific verities. The 
word 44 day ” means a period of twenty-four hours ; but this period is a sym- 
bol of an indefinitely long duration. As the Gospels are not minutely ac- 
curate chronological statements, so the first chapters of Genesis contain 
memorabilia of the first scenes ; and these memorabilia are expressed in 
words which are more properly termed symbolical than figurative. The 
Mosaic record of the creation is not a pictorial poem , but a pictorial history. 

The spirit of Prof. Hitchcock's volume is eminently reverential and Chris- 
tian. The style is perspicuous and animating. We hope to notice the work 
hereafter, and in an extended Article. 


Dwight's Higher Christian Education . 1 

The readers of the Bibliotheca Sacra have become acquainted with Mr. 
Dwight, through his various philological Articles that have appeared in our 
pages. He is an enthusiastic teacher. The present volume gives lucid 
evidence of his intense interest in his profession. His fervid utterances 
are well adapted to awaken, in all instructors, a zeal for the high ends of 
their calling ; and, in all scholars, a desire for a symmetrical and healthful 
growth of mind and heart A fair specimen of Mr. Dwight’s earnest dic- 
tion, and of his large, comprehensive views of mental and moral discipline, 
is found in his Chapter on the 44 True Style and Measure of the Higher 
Christian Education ; first, in reference to the Body ; secondly, in refer- 
ence to the Intellect ; thirdly, in reference to the Heart” The Intelligence 
is improved by 44 acquaintance with Man,” 44 with Science,” 44 with Nature,” 
44 with Art,” 44 with God.” Under the general topic of 44 Acquaintance with 
Nature,” he remarks ; 44 A youth should be taught both at home and in 
school ; and for this reason, life in the country is so much better than in 
the city ; to observe the ever-changing forms and scenes of nature, around 
and above him. Fine landscapes, sunrises and sunsets, the ever-varying 
clouds, majestic storms with their thunder-trumpets, the moon and stars by 
night, mountain heights, dells, and gorges and deep caves, the solemn hush 
of the forest, and its more solemn moan, the calm hour of twilight, the noise 
of water-falls, the laughing stream, the placid lake, the surging sea, the uni- 
versal chorus of birds, as the gates of day open at dawn and shut at eve 
upon us, and all nature full, in high keys and low, of the voices of happy 
creatures summering away their lives in gladness : what endless food do 
these all furnish for the inspiration of thought and feeling ! 

44 Beauty of form or outline is to be seen and studied in nature, as also 

1 The Higher Christian Education. By Benjamin W. Dwight, author of 
“ Modern Philology, its History, Discoveries and liesults” New York : A. S. 
Barnes and Burr, 51 and 53 John Street. 1859. pp. 347. )2mo. 
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beauty of color or of light and shade ; and not alone these mere external 
aspects, but also the inward order of mechanism, and the designs of love 
that they reveal, and of which the glittering or elegant exterior is but the 
fitting enclosure. 

“ It is surely one of the most surprising proofs of man’s inward blindness, 
that nature, the very book whose letters are largest, and which God holds 
most closely before the eyes of men, and the only one containing the les- 
sons of His wisdom and love, which is ever opened to the mass of mankind, 
is still the very one, in which the great majority of the race read not a les- 
son, and see not even a single letter. 

“ Let no student feel, wherever he is, that he is denied a high and true 
intercourse with nature. There are walks for meditation, and heights for 
prospect even in the crowded city, where swarms cover every open space, 
and where all original variations of surface are carefully evened ; and the 
scenery of the sky is there, and of the sea, or of some mighty stream hasten- 
ing towards it ; whose bosom is ever heaving with the burdens of commerce, 
and within whose arms its sails, like doves whispering to each other, gather 
themselves together. And in the want of all material stimulations to poetic 
sensibility, there are yet books full of thought-pictures of the selectest 
beauty, which indeed have been nearly always drawn with the most effect 
by those, who amid the cares of city life have pined for the remembrances 
of a youth spent under more open skies, and on broader fields, and under 
the shadow of the everlasting hills.” 


Smith’s Chronological Tables . 1 

11 Most sciences,” remarks Hume, “ in proportion as they increase and im- 
prove, invent methods by which they facilitate their reasonings ; and, em- 
ploying general theorems, are enabled to comprehend, in a few propositions, 
a great number of inferences and conclusions. History, also, being a collec- 
tion of facts which are multiplying without end, is obliged to adopt such arts 
of abridgment.” Such a work has been performed for the student of Eccle- 
siastical History, in these very excellent Tables. The author has made a ju- 
dicious selection of the materials, from the principal manuals and tables in 
both sacred and secular history ; and has combined them with great skill and 
excellent taste. We have been surprised to find such an immense amount 
of historical data compressed within such narrow limits. The substance of 
the work is evidently the gradual accumulation of years ; but the more im- 
mediate labor of putting the aggregate into form, for the press, must have 
been severe. The student will here find given to his hand, and indexed, the 
statistical matter of many volumes in German, English, and French, to- 
gether with no little amount of philosophic generalization. 


1 History of the Church of Christ in Chronological Tables, by Henry B. 
Smith, D. D. New York: Charles Scribner, 124 Grand Street. 
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The most interesting, and yet the least complete, portion of such a work 
as this, is the column that includes the intellectual and doctrinal history of the 
church. It is impossible to do justice to this subject, within the inexorable 
limits of the table. Vorlander’s attempt to tabularize Neander’s doctrinal 
section, is a constant conflict between the wish to be compact, and the desire 
to be comprehensive. Hence, his tables verge closely upon the manual. Pro- 
fessor Smith’s tables, in this respect, will compare favorably with either those 
of Hagenbach or Yorlander ; and yet it would not always be safe for a stu- 
dent blindly to infer the intellectual tendency of a distinguished mind, from 
the brief disconnected extract to which the tabulist is confined. What, for 
example, would be the inference of a servile reader, respecting the anthro- 
pology of Wiclif, from the statement that “ Wiclif argues against all Pe- 
lagianism, and in favor of a strict necessity : Deus necessitat creaturas sin- 
gulas activas ad quemlibet actum (p. 48. ra) ? ” Similar extracts might be 
quoted from the dogmatic and polemic writings of Luther and Calvin. And 
yet, nothing would be more inaccurate than the deduction which they 
warrant, if taken thus in isolation. It would be like inferring the theology 
of Cowper from the lines : 


.... there lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 

Still, Historical Tables, and these in particular, are a great aid to an ad- 
vanced student, even within the province of internal history ; because such 
an one is competent to make the requisite qualifications, and to look up the 
citations in their original connections. After a careful study of the general 
history, the monograph, the immediate sources, and the manual, there is no 
more important exercise, than to review and condense the whole, in the 
clear and succinct resumd of these tables. 

We observe typographical errors which will doubtless be corrected in 
future issues from the plates. We notice, also, that Professor Smith repeats 
the error, to which some currency has been given of late, of representing 
the elder Edwards as rejecting the doctrine of immediate imputation, and 
holding to that of 44 mediate imputation” (p. 73, m). Neither Edwards nor 
Stapfer adopted the view of the school of Saumur, but held, as did Turre- 
tine and Heidegger, to both immediate and mediate imputation. 

We hope that the author and the publisher of these very convenient and 
elegant tables may find their reward for their labors, in an extensive circu- 
lation. It is one of the encouraging signs of the times, that historical works 
are multiplying in our young and unhistorical country ; and, among the 
publications of the American press, we know of no one that will do more to 
facilitate the studies of historical students than this. 
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Tue Pronunciation, Vowel-Sounds, and Accentuation op tiib 
Latin Language, by W. Coresen. First volume. 1858. 1 

The Prize offered by the Royal Academy of Sciences in Berlin for the 
best treatise on the Ancient Pronunciation of the Latin Language, furnished 
the occasion for the present work. It received the prize from the Academy 
in 1857, and has since been carefully revised for publication. The plan of 
the work embraces three distinct topics: I. The Latin Alphabet; II. The 
System of Vowel-Sounds; III. Accentuation. The last subject, which is 
reserved for a future volume, will embrace: 1. The System of Accentua- 
tion ; 2. Its Relation to Latin Versification. The volume before us discusses 
the first two topics, under a long array of sub-divisions. 

The work bears unmistakable evidence of ripe scholarship, and of patient 
research. It is a thorough and elaborate investigation, evincing a familiarity 
with the literature of the subject, and a ready command of all the requisite 
materials, whether furnished by Latin poets, by ancient grammarians, by 
inscriptions, or by modern research. A thorough and exhaustive treatise 
on this subject, like the one before us, could have been produced only by 
the present school of philology. Many of its conclusions could have been 
reached only in the light of recent philological researches. It could not 
have preceded the great works of Lachmann, Ritschl, Mommsen, Hensen, 
Bopp, and Lepsius, for it is itself the fruit of these works. We commend it 
to the attention of American scholars, as the most learned and complete 
investigation of the subject with which we are acquainted. 


Prof. Schaff’s Hymn Book.* 

There are some important differences between a German and an Ameri- 
can or English collection of hymns for the sanctuary. One of the most 
notable distinctions is seen in the comparative length of the hymns. The 
Germans are so enthusiastically attached to sacred song, that they love to 
sing sixty or seventy lines at one time. The first hymn in Dr. SchafTs 
Collection consists of forty lines ; the sixth, of seventy-two lines ; the one 
hundredth and tenth contains one hundred lines. 

Dr. Schaff has made a rich selection from the treasures of German song. 
It is refreshing to peruse these old and deeply spiritual stanzas ; and to re- 
flect on their wonderful history. The historical notes of Dr. SchafF are also 


1 Uebcr Aussprochc, Vocalismns, und Betonung dcr lnteinischen Sprache. 

3 Deutsches Gcsangbuch. Eine Auswahl geistlicher Licder aus alien Zeiten 
der christlichcn Kirche. Nach den besten hymnologischen Quellen bearbeitet 
und mit eri&utcrnden Bemerkungen uber die Verfasser, den Inhalt und die Gcs- 
chichte der Licder versehen: von Philipp Schaff, Doctor and Professor der 
Theologio. Probe Ausgabe. Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blakiston; Schaffer 
und Koradi. Berlin : Wiegandt und Grieben. 1859. pp. 663. 12mo. 
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of great interest. He has many admirable qualifications for the work which 
he has performed, and we shall often feel personally indebted to him for this 
beautiful selection, and his instructive comments. 


Tulloch’s Leaders of the Reformation . 1 


The first portraiture in this volume is that of Martin Luther, who has 
been over-rated as a philosopher, a scholar, an accurate divine; but who 
wins our admiration as a hero, a large-hearted Christian, a whole-souled 
man, Inconsistent with himself, imperfectly convinced of even the right 
of private judgment, he yet snapped the chain that held in bondage the 
mind of the race, and he broke open the way through which others have 
arrived at a system of doctrines more harmonious with each other than he 
had learned. 

The secoud portraiture is that of John Calvin. It is vivid in a high 
degree. In many passages, it is more brilliant than any other description 
of Calvin in the English language. The character of the Reformer is 
analyzed in a masterly way. Its dark lines are here and there too heavily 
shaded ; but, on the whole, the impression of the critique is nearer to the 
historical truth, than is the impression which we generally obtain from so 
brief an analysis. Simple and severe, unimaginative and ungenial, labo- 
rious and persevering, acute, penetrating, logical, devout, Calvin achieved 
for a theological system , what Luther achieved for one glowing truth. 

Hugh Latimer is the third character portrayed in this volume. We have 
perused the description of this plain and honest preacher, the willing and 
even joyous martyr, with less interest than is awakened by the greater and 
richer characters that were previously exhibited to us. Dr. Tulloch 
evinces his usual candor and penetration in the sketch of the English 
Reformer, as also in the portraiture of John Kuox, with which he con- 
cludes his brilliant volume. 

The Works of Nathanael Emmons, D. D., Third Pastor of the Church in 

Franklin, Mass. With a Memoir by Jacob Ide, D. D. Vol. II. Boston : 

Congregational Board of Publication, 23 Chauncey Street 1860. pp. 

838. 8vo. 

Clergymen and intelligent laymen will derive solid instruction from the 
sound thoughts, expressed in the lucid style, of Dr. Emmons. The present 
volume commences his System of Theology. The first volume will not be 
published until the other five shall have been completed. The Society 
which undertakes the publication of this great work, deserves the liberal 
patronage of thinking men. 

1 Leaders of the Reformation : Luther, Calvin, Latimer, Knox, the Represen- 
tative Men of Germany, France, England, and Scotland. By John Tulloch, D. D., 
Principal and Primarius Professor of Theology, St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s; 
author of “ Theism ” (Burnet Prize Treatise), etc. pp. 309. 12mo. 
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Paul the Preaches ; or, a Popular and Practical Exposition of his 
Discourses and Speeches, as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. By 
John Eadie, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the United 
Presbyterian Church. New York : Robert Carter and Brothers, No. 530 
Broadway. 1859. pp. 453. 12ma 

Dr. Eadie happily compares this volume to the 44 dial of the watch, which 
shows the hour while it conceals the mechanism.” The work indicates, 
every where, the labor expended upon it ; but it does not obtrude upon the 
reader all the toilsome processes which it has cost. It gives us graphic pic- 
tures of the apostle ; condensed and pithy versions of his addresses ; and 
stirs up the reader to an imitation of the man whose last recorded words 
were : 41 They will hear it” 


Graham Lectures. — Human Society : its Providential Structure, 
Relations, and Offices. Eight Lectures, delivered at the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y., by F. D. Huntington, D. D. New York : Robert 
Carter and Brothers, 530 Broadway. 1860. pp. 307. 8vo. 

These Lectures are on the following themes : Human Society, 1. a divine 
appointment; 2. a living instrument of divine thought ; 3. a discipline of in- 
dividual character; 4. a school for mutual help; 5. in relation to social 
theories ; 6. in relation to the intellect ; 7. subject to a law of advancement ; 
8. the sphere of the kingdom of Christ on earth. Many a profound thought, 
clothed in graceful words, enriches this volume. Its author evinces a habit 
of wide generalization, and of extensive reading. The spirit of his lectures 
is religious and evangelical. 


Sermons by Richard Fuller, D. D., of Baltimore. New York : Shelden 
and Company,' 115 Nassau street. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1860. 
pp. 384. 12mo. 

Dr. Fuller has been long known as an eloquent preacher. His dis- 
courses are written in a fervid 9tyle, and exhibit warm and deep emotion. 
They betray a familiarity with books and with the forum. They are not de- 
void of classical allusion. Their main excellence, however, is their earnest 
religious spirit, and their direct energetic, rousing appeal to the conscience 
and the heart. 


The Atonement : Discourses and Treatises, by Edwards, Smalley, 
Maxcy, Emmons, Griffin, Burge, and Weeks; with an Introductory Es- 
say. Boston : Congregational Board of Publication, Chauncy street. 
1859. pp. 596. 8vo. 

The Dialogue of Dr. Weeks, contained in this volume, cannot be readily 
obtained elsewhere, and is of great worth. The Treatise of Mr. Burge has 
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rare merits, and is not easily accessible, except in the present collection. 
The Discourses of Dr. Maxcy deserve a far wider circulation than they have 
yet enjoyed. They will obtain it, we hope, in their new form, by the side 
of the masterly sermons of Dr. Edwards and Dr. Smalley. The views of 
Emmons and Griffin are here presented, as they should be, in connection 
with each other, and deserve a careful study. The doctrine of the Atono> 
menfr, as presented by the divines of New England whose treatises are now 
republished, is biblical and reasonable ; it has commanded the assent of some 
of the ablest theologians in Great Britain and America ; and is the centre to 
which the tendencies of the ripest thought of the present day are converge 
ing. 


A Treatise on Theism and on the Modern Skeptical Theories. By Fran- 
cis Wharton, Professor in Kenyon College, Ohio. Philadelphia : J. B. 
Lippincott and Company. London : Triibner and Company. 1859. 
1859. pp. 394. 12mo. 

The propositions defended in this volume are generally sound and impor- 
tant They are arranged with remarkable care, and illustrated with great 
felicity and skill. 


Moral Philosophy : including Theoretical and Practical Ethics. By Jo- 
seph Haven, D. D., Professor in Chicago Theological Seminary. Boa- 
ton : Gould and Lincoln, 69 Washington street New York: Sheldon 
and Company. Cincinnati: George S. Blanchard. 1859. pp. 366. 12nux 

We have perused this volume with great pleasure. It breathes a philo- 
sophical spirit, and is written in a clear and chaste style. It enforces ethi- 
cal truth by Scriptural argument and Christian appeaL It is well adapted 
to the wants of the present age. 


Political Economy: designed as a Text Book for Colleges. By John 
Bascom, A. M., Professor in Williams College. Andover : published by 
W. F. Draper. 1859. pp. 866. 12mo. 

We are seldom more impressed by the fact of the intellectual advance- 
ment of the race, than when we peruse a new volume on political economy. 
The science maybe said to have originated in 1776 ; yet, since that period, 
it ha9 called forth the energies of the ablest minds, and has developed a won- 
derful amount of philosophical and historical investigation. Professor Baa- 
com has given us a condensed system of political economy, and has well 
adapted it to the wants of students in college. We trust that the present 
volume is an earnest of many scientific contributions, yet to come from his pen. 
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The History of the Religious Movement of the [Eighteenth Century, 
called Methodism, considered in its different Denominational Forms, and 
its Relations to British and American Protestantism. By Abel Stevens, 
LL. D. Vol. L : From the Origin of Methodism to the Death of White- 
field. Vol. II. : From the Death of Whitefield to the Death of Wesley. 
New York : published by Carlton and Porter, 200 Mulberry street, i^on- 
don: Alexander Heylin, 28 Paternoster Row. pp. 480 and 520. 8vo. 

Few persons consider the influence which Methodism has exerted on the 
literature of the world. It has appealed to the masses ; and, by waking up 
the common mind, has elevated the character of nations. Hence the history 
of Methodism has a peculiar interest and importance. Dr. Stevens has, 
thus far, narrated this history with rare candor and fidelity. We auticipate 
equal evidence of his extensive and careful research, in the concluding parts 
of the work so auspiciously commenced. 

The Book of the Twelve Minor Prophets ; translated from the original 
Hebrew. With a Commentary Critical, Philological, and Exegetical. By 
E. Henderson, D. D. With a Biographical Sketch of the Author by E. 
P. Barrows, Hitchcock Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. An- 
dover : Warren F. Draper. Boston : Gould and Lincoln. New York : 
John Wiley. Philadelphia: Smith, English, and Co. 1860. pp. 458. 8vo. 

In the death of Dr. Henderson, we have suffered a personal loss. He 
ms so genial in his manners, so catholic in his spirit, so rich in his learning, 
that his departure from the world is a social and a public calamity. We 
have perused his Memoir with much profit. Professor Barrows has given us 
aftithful abridgment of it, in the present volume. ThisCommentary on the 
Minor Prophets, like that on the Prophecy of Isaiah, has been highly and de- 
servedly esteemed by professional scholars, and has been of great service to 
the working ministry. We are happy to welcome it in an American Edi- 
tion, very neatly printed. 

The Ancient Church : its History, Doctrine, Worship, and Constitution, 
traced for the first three hundred years. By W. D. Killen, D. D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology to the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. New York : Charles Scribner, 
124 Grand street. 1859. pp. 656. 8vo. 

Dr. Killen expresses his own opinions on controverted subjects, with plain- 
ness and decision. Many of his opinions we heartily adopt Some of them 
we regard as untenable. We admire his frankness and learning. We are 
particularly pleased with his treatment of the Ignatian Epistles, on pp. 389 — 
428. Dr. Killen is a thorough opponent of the Prelacy, and an equally en- 
thusiastic defender of Presbyterianism. We do not know where the friends 
of the Presbyterian polity can find a more plausible defence of their denomi- 
national views. 
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The Puritans : or, The Church, Court, and Parliament of England dur- 
ing the Reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Elisabeth. By Samuel Hop- 
kins. In three volumes. Vol. I. Boston : Gould and Lincoln, 59 Wash- 
ington street. New York : Sheldon and Company. Cincinnati : George 
S. Blanchard. 1859. pp. 549. 8vo. 

The printers and publishers of this work deserve the highest praise for the 
superb style in which it is issued. There are very few specimens of even 
English typography that surpass it. Mr. Hopkins writes in a sprightly, 
graphic style. He gives to his history the interest of a romance. We are ex- 
cited by the tale ; we turn over the beautiful leaves with enthusiasm. Here 
lies the excellence, and also the peril of the work. How far it is allowable 
to introduce supposititious speeches into an historical narrative, is a question 
of grave moment What will be the effect of the imaginary upon the histor- 
ical authority of the work, we can determine with more accuracy, when the 
whole work shall have been published. We will not judge of the edifice, by 
an examination of the mere faqade. We would not recommend that the 
style of the work be less animated than it is ; but a greater dignity would 
better fit an historical treatise ; especially on the Puritans. 


The Christian public of Great Britain and America are under great obli- 
gation to Messrs. T. and T. Clark, 38 George Street, Edinburgh, for their 
inestimable 4t Foreign Library.” We have just risen from consulting their 
English edition of Hen gsten berg’s “ Christology of the Old Testament, and 
a Commentary on the Messianic Predictions.” It is a Thesaurus of mate- 
rials, in four octavos, on this momentous subject 

Wo hope to notice more at length hereafter, a profound work from the 
press of the Messrs. Clark, entitled : M The Essentials of Philosophy, wherein 
its Constituent Principles are traced throughout the Various Departments 
of Science: with Analytical Strictures on the Views of some of our Leading 
Philosophers. By the Rev. George Jamieson, M. A., one of the Ministers 
of the Parish of Old Machar, Aberdeen.” pp. 260. 8vo. 

Two other valuable works which we have received during the past year 
from the same press, are : 

“ The Primeval World : A Treatise on the Relations of Geology to Theo- 
logy. By Rev. Paton J. Gloag, author of a * Treatise on the Assurance of 
Salvation/ and a 4 Treatise on Justification by Faith/” pp. 194. 12mo. 

“Illustrations, Expository and Practical, of the Farewell Discourse of 
Jesus: being a Series of Lectures on the Fourteenth, Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Chapters of the Gospel of St. John. By the late Rev. John B. Pat- 
terson, M. A., Minister of Falkirk. Second edition.” pp. 479. 12mo. 

Among the works which we have received during the past year from 
Robert Carter and Brothers, 530, Broadway, New York, and which we 
have not been able to notice at length, are the following : 
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“ An Exposition of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. By Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J.” 
pp. 314. 12mo. 

4t Sermons by the Rev. II. Grattan Guinness.” pp. 863. 12mo. 

“ The Missing Link ; or Bible-Women in the Homes of the London Poor. 
By L. N. R., author of ‘ The Book and its Story/ ” pp. 802. 1 2mo. 

“The Hart and the Water-Brooks; a Practical Exposition of the Forty- 
Second Psalm. By the Rev. John R. Macduff, D. D., author of 4 Morning 
and Night Watches/ ‘Memories of Gennesaret/ ‘Words of Jesus/ 4 The 
Footsteps of St. Paul/ etc., etc.” pp, 229. 18mo. — This volume is one of 
rare practical interest. — Several of its chapters are uncommonly beau- 
tiful. 

44 The Precious Things of God. By Octavius Winslow, D. D.” pp. 424. 
18mo. 

“The Three Wakings. With Hymns and Songs. By the author of 
4 The Voice of Christian Life in Song.’ pp. 228. 18mo. 

We have received from Lindsay and Blakiston, Philadelphia, the very 
valuable “History of the Old Covenant From the German of J. H. 
Kurtz, D. 1)., Professor of Theology at Dorpat. Vol. I. Translated, Anno- 
tated, and Prefaced by a Condensed Abstract of Kurtz's 4 Bible and Astron- 
omy.' By the Rev. Alfred Edersheim, Ph. D., author of 4 History of the 
Jewish Nation translator of 4 Chalybiius’s Historical Development of Spec- 
ulative Philosophy,' etc., etc.” pp. 380. 8vo. — “Vol. II. Translated by 
James Martin, B. A., Nottingham.” pp. 829. 8vo. 

From the same enterprising house of Lindsay and Blakiston we have 
received : 

44 The Crucifixion of Christ. By Daniel H. Hill, Superintendent of the 
North Carolina Military Institute, and late Brevet Major in the United 
States Army.” pp. 345. 12mo. 

“The Typology of Scripture: Viewed in Connection with the Entire 
Scheme of the Divine Dispensations. By Patrick Fairbairn, D. D., Profes- 
sor of Divinity, Free Church College, Glasgow. In two volumes. From 
the Third Edinburgh Edition.” pp. 399 and 452 8vo. — We have often 
referred to this work as one of great worth. 

44 Parochial Lectures on the Psalms. By the late Rev. David Caldwell, 
A. M. Psalms 1 — 50.” pp. 586. 1 2mo. 

44 Lectures on the First Two Visions of the Book of Daniel. By William 
Newton, Rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, West Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania.” pp. 250. 12mo. 

44 Igdrasil ; or The Tree of Existence. By James Challen, author of 
the Cave of Machpelah, and other Poems.” pp. 170. 12mo. 

44 Anna Clayton ; or The Inquirer after Truth. By Rev. Francis Ma- 
rion Dimmick, A. M.” pp. 427. 12mo. 

“Frank Elliott; or, Wells in the Desert. By James Challen, author of 
4 the Cave of Machpelah,' 4 Christian Morals/ etc., etc.” pp. 847. 12mo. 
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Among the works which we have received during the past year from 
Gould and Lincoln, 59 Washington Street, Boston, and which have received 
from us no extended review, are the following : 

“ A Commentary, Explanatory, Doctrinal, and Practical, on the Epistle 
to the Ephesians. By R. E. Pattison, D. D., late President of Waterville 
College.” pp. 230. 12mo. — We have examined this Commentary, and 
have been highly gratified with its candid and evangelical spirit, its many 
judicious and sound remarks. 

“ British Novelists and their Styles : being a Critical Sketch of the His- 
tory of British Prose Fiction. By David Masson, M. A , Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, University College, London. Author of ‘The Life and 
Times of John Milton,’ etc.” pp. 812. 18mo. — Professor Masson needs no 
eulogium. His Life of Milton, if we may judge from the first volume of it, 
will establish his reputation as a man of letters. His ‘ British Novelists ’ is 
a work of much philosophical as well as literary merit. 

“Gotthold’s Emblems: or, Invisible Things understood by Things that 
are Made. By Christian Scriver, Minister of Magdeburg in 1671. Trans- 
lated from the twenty-eighth German edition, by the Rev. Robert Menzies, 
Hoddam, England.” pp. 316. 12mo. — We are delighted to see this work 
in an American reprint. It is a beautiful volume, and now appears in a 
beautiful dress. 

We have been compelled, thus far, to omit the mention of several works 
published during the year 1859, by J. E. Tilton and Company, 161 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. Among these works is a touching and impressive 
one entitled : “ Catharine. By the author of ‘ Agnes and the Little Key/ 
Third thousand.” pp. 192. 12mo. 

An ingenious and plausible volume, although inaccurate in its reasonings 
and conclusions, is : “ Eschatology ; or, the Scripture Doctrine of the Com- 
ing of the Lord, the Judgment, and the Resurrection. By Samuel Lee.” 
pp. 267. 12mo. 

A practical work of much interest is : “ The Mothers of the Bible. By 
Mrs. S. G. Ashton. With an Introductory Essay, by Rev. A. L. Stone.” 
pp. 335. 18mo. 
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ARTICLE I. 

ROTHE'S ETHICS.* 

BY KEY. C. C. TIFFANY, DERBY, CONN. 

Dr. Richard Rothe is universally regarded, in Germany, 
as one of the most richly gifted theologians the nation has 
ever produced. Widely known as having been connected 
with the Theological Seminary at Wittenberg, the Univer- 
sity at Bonn, and the University at Heidelberg ; eminently 
distinguished for the originality of his views and the extent 
of his learning as displayed in his volume on “ The Begin- 
nings of the Christian Church ; ” and, moreover, introduced 
to the English and American Public, in words of the highest 
encomium and heartiest commendation, by the Chevalier 
Bunsen in his celebrated work “ God and Mankind,” we 
have thought that it might be doing a good service to pre- 
sent to our readers a sketch of the philosophical principles 
and chief topics of interest contained in his most elaborate 
work, The Theological Ethics ; a work which, from its size 
and peculiar phraseology, we may scarcely hope ever to see 
translated. 

As a theologian, Dr. Rothe is eminently progressive. He 
1 Theologische Ethik, von Dr. Richard Rothe. Wittenberg, 1845. 

Vol. XVIL No. 66. 21 
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believes in development and growth. He is too historic to 
cut loose from the past ; but he looks backward only to gain 
impulse to move on. 

“ Sunt quibus unum opus est, intact® Palladia arces 
Carmine perpetuo celebrare/* 

but Dr. Rothe is not one of them. He reveres the past, but 
he believes also in a future. In the work before us he at- 
tempts, while preserving the essence of the Christian faith 
as contained in the New Testament, to reconstruct its for- 
mula in accordance with the scientific requirements of the 
present age. 

Of the origin of this work, the author thus speaks in the 
Introduction. “ I have been constrained, as it were, by an 
inward necessity, to express my theological views. Although 
it has ever been my inclination to take a place in some 
already existing school, I have never been able to do so. In 
spite of myself, I have gradually erected a theological edifice, 
of which I am conscious I am the sole occupant. But I 
have an irresistible desire to break through the limits of this 
scientific hermitage, and invite others to enter it, even though 
I thereby incur the charge of importunacy. For my system 
is no artificial elaboration, but a natural and necessary 
growth out of the depth of my nature, and it stands in the 
closest relation to my individual development ; it is, in fact, 
the expression of it.” We are thus prepared to expect, in 
this treatise on theological ethics, a discussion of human life 
in all its moral bearings. Nor are we disappointed. Our 
author proposes to himself the task of treating of “the moral,” 
in the widest sense of the word, including in it “ the whole 
life of the human mind, viewed as a mastery of material na- 
ture by the rational personality ; and this life, not only in its 
individual form, but also in all the social relations of the 
family, science and art, church and state. For morality is, 
to him, the absolute dominion of mind over matter ; or of 
reason over nature : the perfect kingdom of Christ on the 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” But as morality 
is based upon religion, a complete discussion of the for- 
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mer involves, of necessity, a right view of the latter ; and 
hence we have, as a propaedeutic to the strictly ethical dis- 
cussion, a treatise on speculative theology. This treatise is 
the germ of all that follows. It shows us, at once, the 
method which the author constantly employs, while it re- 
veals the doctrine of God and his relation to Creation, which 
forms the basis and criterion of man’s ethical relations. It 
is to this part of the work that the present Article will be de- 
voted. To it, therefore, we now turn. 


The Nature and Relative Value of Speculative Thought. 

In order to show the true method of developing his theory 
of ethics, Dr. Rothe starts with the inquiry: What is morality? 
What is that quality, in any subject, which enables us to 
class it under the general head of moral subjects ? He does 
not ask, with those who have written on moral philosophy 
among us : “What constitutes the moral quality of an action ?” 
His question has reference rather to the grounds on which 
we ascribe a moral quality, at all. He will not identify mo- 
rality with goodness, either ; but, acknowledging a moral 
turpitude, seeks to discover the one quality which goodness 
and turpitude equally share, and which entitles us to class 
both under the same category of M moral.” To say “ that is 
moral, of which goodness or badness may be affirmed,” is no 
answer to him ; he still reiterates the inquiry : What consti- 
tutes a subject such that I call it good or bad ; or, in other 
words : On what ground can I predicate goodness or badness 
— on what is based my idea of good and of evil ? 

This generic idea of the “ moral,” must be gained, before 
we can move a step in our investigation of moral relations. 
How, then, shall we gain it ? Science demands that it shall 
be gained by a speculative method ; that it shall be devel- 
oped from its original elements, and not obtained empiri- 
cally; religion demands that this idea be not borrowed from 
philosophy, but that theological speculation develop it. 
Hence arises the need of a speculative theology, if we are to 
have a religious and at the same time a scientific doctrine of 
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ethics. For real ideas — those which lie at the basis of all 
doctrine and practice — can only be attained in a specula- 
tive way ; for speculative thought is thought in its purest 
form. Reflection gives us definitions, but it can never im- 
part an organic system of ideas. Thought, in its deepest 
significance, is seminal, and produces its completed system 
out of itself. The fragmentary and disjointed products of 
reflection, therefore, are not thought, in its purest and strict- 
est form. This, only speculation can be ; for that alone is, 
in the truest sense, germinant. 

Speculation is, moreover, distinguished from reflection, in 
that it is d priori in its method, while reflection is a poste- 
riori. The one is dialectically critical and empirically con- 
templative, while the other is constructive and germinant. 
The latter must have a given object, on which to work ; the 
former produces its thoughts from itself, and develops them 
with inner logical necessity, thus building up an organic 
system of mutually dependent ideas, in every one of which 
the others are implicitly contained. Reflection, however, 
stands in a most intimate and useful correlation to specula- 
tive thought : for, while the speculative thinker is to borrow 
nothing, but must move onward, in his strictly logical course 
of thought, looking neither to the right nor to the left for di- 
rection or guidance, and while he is to seek for the error in 
his results, only in a departure from the strictly logical 
method of his speculation, yet the product of all his thought 
must be able to stand the most scrutinizing gaze of reflection. 
The ability to stand this test, is a proof of its validity ; for 
reflection may detect an error which yet it cannot rectify. 
It may declare there is a fault, which speculation must make 
good. For the results of speculation and reflection must 
harmonize, as truly as those of analysis and synthesis ; though 
like these two, the one cannot do the other’s work. The re- 
flective method might, perhaps, be compared to the electrical 
tests brought to bear upon the Atlantic telegraphic cable : 
they detect faults which a wholly different process must cor- 
rect. They show that the current is broken, and this proves 
a defective cable ; but the current must be restored by the 
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wholly different process of rejoining the wire i 
dicated. And thus it is that the speculative 
righted by a strictly speculative process, whii 
flective methods, applied to its results, may int— vc cne na- 
ture and extent of the fault Reflection is thus a most valu- 
able auxiliary, whose aid, however, speculation can only call 
in when its process is completed ; and then only to detect 
error, not to correct it 

Such being the nature of speculation — its task being to 
develop its results from their most original elements ; its 
method being, of necessity, isolated and abstract ; it is evi- 
dent that no one man can fulfil its requirements, or exhaust 
its contents. In its completed form it must produce, in 
thought, the reflected image of the whole universe. From 
God to the minutest atom of his creation, is the range of its 
province. It will show all things, in their entire correlation, 
which correlation must be made plain by reference to the 
source of all things, from which it is developed ; which source 
must be understood, in its nature, so that all proceeding 
from it, may be proved rational and necessary, and not arbi- 
trary or by chance ; for, otherwise, it could not be under- 
stood. To complete and perfect this formula of the universe, 
is the task of humanity. No one member of the race can 
hope to state the vast problem. No one individual may as- 
pire to produce, from himself alone, the scientific statement 
of the meaning of the universe — the subjective correlative 
of the objective reality. But, as the attainment of this ex- 
planation, in thought, of outward things, is a necessity to 
man, the individual may contribute to the great result, and 
help to advance it, though in but a small degree. The specu- 
lative thinker, therefore, cannot cut loose from the past, or 
reject its results. They are invaluable to him ; only, he 
must not depend upon them. He must grow out of them, 
as they grew out of what preceded them. He must begin 
at the beginning himself, and work out his own problem, 
but he will have learned much from them, before he com- 
mences his own task. 
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The Starting Point of Speculative Theology. 

The assumption, however, that speculation, because shut 
up within itself, and pursued irrespective of experience, starts 
with absolutely no presupposition, is false. In the hand of 
the creature It is true, to all eternity, ex nihilo nihil fit. To 
create, in file absolute sense, belongs to the majesty of God 
alone. Man must have some original datum with which to 
begin his speculation. He must start from some one point, 
or he will never start at all. But if his method is to be spec- 
ulative, i. e. a priori , this starting point cannot be the begin- 
ning, end, and entire course. That which is given to begin 
with, cannot be the totality of what shall result. Yet if we 
arc to have a development, this original datum must contain 
implicitly, all that shall follow. It must be, like the acorn, 
enwrapping within itself the germ of the full-grown oak. 
This germ, or ttov <rr<5, must be a real, original element of the 
consciousness, underived from anything without. It must 
be, not contingent, but necessary; it must be objectively 
given, not merely subjectively thought. Its unconditional 
certainty must be shown by its being the absolute condition 
of all thought. This datum, therefore, can be nothing else 
than the pure self-consciousness, distinguished from any par- 
ticular thing which this consciousness may contain. For 
self-consciousness, and not what this makes known to us, is 
the necessary condition of all thought. 

It may be objected, that to start with the self-conscious- 
ness and develop our speculation from it, is to produce a 
philosophy, and not a theology ; and this objection is valid. 
How, then, is a speculative theology possible ? To be specu- 
lative, it must start with a datum, which is the condition of 
all t hought. Since this condition, then, is the self-conscious- 
ness, a speculative theology must have, as its germ, some- 
thing necessarily involved in the existence of self-conscious- 
ness and conditioning it This something is the God-con- 
sciousness. For self-consciousness is not, originally and 
essentially, mere consciousness of self; but is, at the same 
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time, a religiously conditioned self-consciousness. Man is 
conscious of himself, only as he is, at the same time, con- 
scious of his relation to God. He is as immediately con- 
scious of the one as of the other, for the two are inextricably 
intertwined. Within the circle of theology, which lies within 
the province of piety, this cannot be a controverted question ; 
for there can be no theology without the presupposition of 
piety, and the recognition of its absolute validity. Those 
who do not recognize the religious element as an original 
element of human nature, cannot be convinced of it by proof. 
The presupposition that it is, is essential to any just under- 
standing of the subject. For piety ceases to be piety, when 
proof of its reality and the reality of the object which awak- 
ens it, is necessary to establish its certainty. It cannot 
maintain its character and be dependent upon anything out- 
side of itself for its validity. Its creed is : “ God is as im- 
mediately certain to me, as my own self;” “ I am first as- 
sured of iny own existence, when I am sure of God’s exist- 
ence.” 

Speculative theology must, then, start from the God- 
consciousness as its datum, and from that, and that alone, 
develop itself, as philosophy unfolds itself out of the self- 
consciousness. Both these systems aim at a theoretical con- 
struction of the universe d priori : philosophy, by means of 
the idea 1 of the “ me ; ” theology, by means of the idea of 
“ God.” 


The Relations of Speculative Theology , 

1. To Religion. Piety demands this speculative pro- 
cedure. Its highest interests cannot be subserved without 
it. And this is so, not because it is not immediately and 
completely certain of its own reality and sure foundation, 
but that it may fully comprehend itself. Originally, at the 
very outset, it feels the truth ; but it must not only feel it, 

1 Strictly speaking it is incorrect to say that either philosophy or theology 
start with an idea. The feeling or consciousness which is the starling-point is 
not yet an idea ; it becomes such only by a matured process of thought. 
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it must also understand ; it must feel after it, if haply it may 
find it. Speculative theology aims to satisfy this want of the 
understanding. Its relation to religion is equivalent to the 
relation of philosophy to the intellect. The one is the de- 
velopment of what is contained in the other. It is the tree, 
not potentially in the seed, but, in actual, full growth. As 
piety in its complete form, and when true to its rightful 
claims, concerns itself not only with the heart and feelings, 
but permeates the whole nature, leavens the understanding 
and the will, and modifies and directs the powers of perception 
and of action, speculative theology is a necessary demand of 
piety. It springs immediately out of a religious interest ; for 
it insures an understanding of what is acknowledged as fact, 
and gives to it an adequate expression in ideas. Piety, how- 
ever, has an absolute authority over speculative theology, 
just as facts have a control over the science which explains 
them. The former proves a rule and measure for the latter. 
As that is a false science which rejects or perverts known 
facts, so that is a false theology which overlooks or disturbs 
the interests of piety. Speculation to be speculation, must 
indeed develop itself from its original idea ; but its completed 
process must agree with the religious consciousness. Thus 
(as before stated), while independent of facts in its method, 
it must correspond to them in its results. And while a true 
speculation, starting from a true datum, cannot err, any par- 
ticular speculation may ; and so its results must be compared 
with facts, in order to prove its truth. 

2. To Dogma. Speculative theology will differ with ev- 
ery different form of religion, notwithstanding the strenu- 
ously strict nature of the speculative process ; for, in every 
such religion there is a different starting point, which must 
affect the whole subsequent movement; and a different test, 
by which the result must be tried. There is, therefore, a 
special Christian speculative theology, and even this will 
vary in differing parts of the church. It is in this diversity of 
sentiment that we discover the origin of speculative theology 
and the immediate impulse to its attainment. For, while a 
dogma satisfies all, there is no need or occasion for any fur- 
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ther development of it Protestantism first gave a chance 
for it to exist; and when it arises, it is a sign that the church 
is beginning to change its form ; for its peculiar province is, 
to extend and develop the dogma, to get greater fulness ; 
and in this good sense, therefore, speculative theology is 
essentially heterodox. Not that it will take away any vital 
function of doctrine ; not that it will add anything foreign 
to the body ; but in that it will develop the dogma yet fur- 
ther, and so will change its form. It cannot, therefore, be 
bound by the dogmas of the church. 

3. To the Bible. Wholly different, however, is the re- 
lation of speculative theology to the holy scriptures. These, 
being the authentic expression of the pious Christian con- 
sciousness, in its original purity and fulness, must be recog- 
nized as an authoritative canon. In the Bible, the specula- 
tive theologian must be able to show the germ of all his con- 
structions, and all the links of his system. But while this is 
true, he must not mistake the sharp scientific expressions of 
his speculation for contradictions of that which is only ex- 
pressed in general and popular language by the sacred writ- 
ers. If, however, a real difference appear between the two, 
the speculative theologian must acknowledge himself at fault, 
and immediately begin to search for his error ; since no such 
difference could have appeared, had he reasoned rightly. 
Still, the speculative process must be carried on, without even 
a side glance at the scriptures, until it is completed, or com- 
ing at all under their authority, save in its results. Like a 
boy with a difficult problem to solve, he must first work it, 
and then look to the key only to ascertain if the answer is 
right. It will be seen that this reference to the Bible and the 
church confessions, as expressions of its truth, takes away 
the individual character of the speculation. And this is 
especially evident when we consider that the speculation 
presupposes such an individual religious consciousness in the 
speculative thinker as reflects in itself the general religious 
consciousness of the church. 
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The Relation of Theological Ethics , 

1. To Philosophical Ethics. Theological ethics are 
thus distinguished from philosophical ethics, in that the lat- 
ter proceed from the moral consciousness as such, while the 
former grow from the moral consciousness considered as a 
religiously limited possession of the individual, and from the 
historically given ideal in the Redeemer, of which the former 
is the reflection. 

2. To Dogmatic Theology. Theological ethics are also 
distinguished from dogmatic theology, in that they belong to 
a different and yet equally important department of theology : 
the former is a part of speculative theology ; the latter, a part 
of historical theology. They are distinguished from each 
other, not by their subject matter, but by the different mode 
of its scientific treatment The object of dogmatic theology 
is to reduce the various dogmas of the church, separately and 
historically given, to an organic and scientific system. But, 
while this procedure includes speculative elements, this only 
shows that dogmatics presuppose speculative theology, and 
not that the two are identical. Theological ethics, on the 
contrary, has nothing to do with church teaching, but must 
proceed in a purely speculative manner. It forms an inte- 
gral part of speculative theology, which divides itself into two 
chief divisions : first, theology, in the narrower sense ; sec- 
ond, cosmology; which last is subdivided into ethics and 
physics, corresponding to the moral and natural worlds. 
With ethics, speculative theology completes its course. 

3. To Biblical Ethics. Theological ethics, even as 
evangelical, cannot, without explanation, be declared identi- 
cal with biblical teaching. The Bible contains no doctrine 
of morals as such. There is, throughout both the Old aud 
New Testaments, a religious doctrine which is the norm of 
theological ethics. In this sense, theological ethics represent 
biblical teaching. They are not, however, a transcript of the 
same. 
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The Basis of Theological Ethics . 

A scientific construction of the doctrine of morality can 
only be accomplished after we have obtained a clear idea of 
what morality is. To apprehend this idea is, therefore, the 
indispensable prerequisite to a thorough ethical treatise. 
And if it be true, as we have before remarked, that this idea 
can only be gained in the earlier portions of a speculative 
theology, where it may show itself unsought, then we are 
compelled to begin this course of speculative thought; for 
we have no such system to refer to ; and hence arises our 
necessity, first of all, to construct speculatively, from a theo- 
logical point of view, theology in its narrower sense, and then 
cosmology to that point where it passes beyond the realm of 
physics and enters that of ethics. 

We have already indicated the religious consciousness, 
and for us the evangelical consciousness, as the point from 
which theological speculation must start. In this, no proof 
is needed, it being the surest of all things. This particular 
Christian consciousness, as well as the general religious con- 
sciousness, is, in its essence, a God-consciousness ; so that 
its very first object is God. Out of this object it develops all 
other objects as lying implicitly in it ; i. e. it knows all things 
by means of a knowledge of God. Inclosed in this conscious- 
ness we have, not only a feeling or an intimation, but also a 
thought of God. Originally, this thought is not a completed 
one, but it exists in the form of a mere vague conception. 
This vagueness, however, does not disparage the truth of the 
content of the conception, though it does show the incom- 
patibility of the form to the substance, and thus, at the 
same time, indicates the propriety of developing it into a 
clear idea of God. Now in the vague notion of God, he is 
conceived, on the one hand, as the Unconditioned, or the 
Absolute, and yet, on the other, as partaking of a multitude 
of positive characteristics, by which he is conditioned, the In- 
finite. These two conceptions, which are equally valid, con- 
tradict each other. They would not, however, contradict 
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each other, nor would the latter appear to be a limitation of 
the divine nature, were these characteristics seen to be con- 
ditioned only by the Absolute itself. But this can only be 
made manifest by means of the dialectical mode of pro- 
cedure. These different characteristics may be seen as abso- 
lutely related, when conceived as implicitly contained the 
one in the other. For this end, however, we must gain such 
an idea of God as shall contain, as its essential constituents, 
both these conceptions (of absoluteness and infinity), so 
seemingly contradictory. But this can be gained only in a 
speculative theology. 

The dialectical process can meet the demand only by get- 
ting rid of all those ingredients i in the thought of God, which 
contradict the substance of the idea. We, therefore, must 
begin with the thought of the Absolute, the primal and essen- 
tial conception, and proceed from that . 1 2 On a closer analy- 
sis we discover the idea of Aseitat, or that God is causa sui 
(a se), included in that of absoluteness. So the eternity of God 
is only his absoluteness viewed in the light of his self-origi- 
nation (aseitat). The unity of God is also included in his 
absoluteness, for the Unconditioned can only be conceived 
of as One. A number of Absolutes destroys the very idea 
of the Unconditioned ; since we could only conceive of these 
as standing under relation to each other, or, in other words, 
as conditioned. By means of this procedure, we necessa- 
rily attain to the thought of God as the Absolutely Pure Be- 
ing, i. e. the absolutely predicateless Being. Further than this, 
we cannot carry the negative process, for nothing remains, be- 
yond pure being, but pure non-being. We must not, however, 

1 If in the course of the exposition upon which we are now entering, the 
phrases used may seem awkward and unintelligible, the writer can only plead as 
an excuse, the author's mode of thought, so foreign to the English mind, and 
consequently so difficult to be expressed in English phraseology. Indeed, Dr. 
Rothe often coins new German words for his own especial use. 

2 The thought of the absolute originally arises from reflection on the exist- 
ence seen in the world. In this province we find every individual existence 
conditioned in a causal way through others, both in regard to its existence and 
the mode of its existence. The necessary reaction against this is the thought 
of something conditioned by itself — of an existence absolutely causa sui — 
standing in relation to all else as cause and not as effect 
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conceive of this absolute pureness as a particular condition. 
Nothing is predicated in this thought but absolute simplicity 
of being, a self-identity in form and content — the indifference- 
point, as it were — between subject and predicate. But 
these are mere negative predicates. God is so far only con- 
ceived as pure existence, not as something existing. Yet in 
this relation we call him, most properly, the Absolute Being. 
In this thought is the thought of the absolute Substance ; 
the idea of substance, being that of. the substratum which 
forms the basis for all the predicates of being. Thus God as 
Absolute Being, is, for us, the absolutely hidden God, since 
thought is discriminating, and here God is conceived, as with- 
out distinction. Indeed this God — the God of the pantheist 
— must be one hidden to himself; unconscious, because un- 
revealed, even to himself. Here God is nothing, in the sense 
of not anything, nothing separated or distinct. And yet, while 
this is, for our thought, purely negative, the object is not 
negative and empty, but contains a fulness of being, al- 
though as yet undistinguished. It is, as it were, the solu- 
tion, before the string is put into it, around which it may crys- 
talize into tangible shape. It contains all as possible, though 
nothing as actual. The idea of possibility, however, is the 
idea of potence. Positively expressed, then, the absolute be- 
ing, which is yet nothing (that is, as above, no-thing definite), 
is Absolute Potence. So the positive expression, for the neg- 
ative formula : “ God is absolute, pure being,” is : God is 
the Absolute Potence, the Absolute Power. But this Abso- 
lute Potence can only be thought of as actualizing itself, 
and that in an absolute way. In this actualization, how- 
ever, God does not lay aside his absolute being, but merely 
re-asserts it. In the very act of removing his potentiality, he 
posits it anew ; and only thus is he conditioned through 
himself, or causa sui. The meaning of the proposition that 
God, as pure being, i. e. as Absolute Potentiality, actualizes 
himself, is this ; that he brings out in actu , what is in him 
in potentia . In this process, he must lose his absolute sim- 
plicity of existence, and distinguish the content of his being 
from its predicateless form. He thus becomes an object to 
Vol. XVII. No. 66. 22 
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himself, as well as subject ; in other words, becomes con- 
scious of himself, or thinks. This involves a consciousness 
of himself, as something set and something thought. Hence 
as actualized potentiality, God distinguishes himself as real 
and ideal; and these two not separate, but thoroughly inter- 
penetrated, and completely coincident and equivalent Thus 
God is the absolute unity of the real and ideal) of being 
and thought. This, however, is the essential idea of spirit; 
and so God, in actualizing his potentiality, determines him- 
self as Spirit. For spirit is not merely thought, nor is it 
merely being, but the absolute unity of the two. It is analo- 
gous to art. All the ideas in the world are not art All the 
existence is not. Art is the idea embodied in a form which 
perfectly expresses it. So spirit is the complete identity of 
thought and being. 

God, in thus determining himself as Spirit, determines 
himself to a process of development. For this distinction, 
in himself, of ideal and real, is essentially an unfolding act, 
the unfolding of all contained in the absolute Spirit. This, 
however, in its nearer idea, is the idea of Nature. So that 
God, as Spirit, determines himself as Nature. For Nature 
is not something made. It is from nasci , and is distinguished 
from derivatives of facere , in that it is a development from 
within outward, and not something created by means of out- 
ward force brought to bear upon it. Nor does it include the 
idea of materiality. The divine Nature is a biblical idea. 
The Nature of God is his instrument of revelation. 

But God, in that he determines himself as object, at the 
same time determines himself as subject ; for the one involves 
the other. Thought and determination demand a thinker 
and a determiner. This thinking is self-consciousness, 
which, in its perfected form, is reason. The determining is 
self-activity, which, in its perfect form, is freedom. So that 
God, in objectifying himself, determines himself, under the 
form of absolute Nature, to absolute reason and freedom. 
The self-consciousness and self-activity, in this their absolute 
form, constitute absolute Personality ; and only in personality 
does the divine nature become truly organism , because here, 
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first, the particular characteristics are all blended into one bear- 
ing the characteristics. While then Personality is, as it were, 
the completing of the divine nature, it is as well a new, pecu- 
liar form of existence. For that alone is true personality which 
receives all, that else were separate and particular, into itself 
as the form of itself, and not merely as a determination or 
characteristic joined to it. It is thus a new self-contained 
form of being. This distinction between nature and person- 
ality is seen in man ; who, though the last link in the chain 
of nature, is yet above and distinct from it, belonging no 
more to the sphere of material nature, but existing a self- 
contained being in another sphere. But personality does not 
wholly absorb nature, or remove it. The two mutually de- 
mand each other. The divine nature only has true exist- 
ence when it results in divine Personality. But it lies also in 
the idea of divine Personality, to have the divine Nature as 
its cause. Both must have real existence, or neither can 
exist God as absolute spirit, must have both: he must 
be tv tcaX irav . As, in nature , the content of God's being 
was realized , , so, in personality , we have its perfected form. 
The relation of the two is that of mutual action and reaction ; 
and hence we have the Living God. The union of nature and 
personality constitutes God a Person. Personality is the idea 
of which person is the realization, but it is realized only in 
and through nature; just as, in art, the thought is realized 
only in and through the material, the union of both being 
what, alone, neither one could be, viz., art. As Person, then, 
God is the Revealed God. Here, then, must end the develop- 
ment of the idea of God, for here the idea is completed. In 
the Revealed God we have the many and the one conjoined, 
the general and the particular organically united ; and, with 
this, the content of the God-thought of the pious conscious- 
ness is exhausted. It is only necessary to remember that 
the process of development here described is an absolute pro- 
cess, to keep clear of the erroneous and dangerous thought 
that God is not, always and from eternity, complete — the “I 
am.” In the absolute process, time is necessarily excluded ; 
there can be no such thing as succession in time, in the Ab- 
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solute Being. The succession is logical ; only, we represent 
it to our minds as temporal, because we cannot rid ourselves 
of this mode of conception. But the absolute process is 
wholly beyond the sphere of time, and is not to be con- 
founded with temporal affairs. 

The result of this dialectical process shows, therefore, that 
God only truly is, when he exists in the three modi, of Being, 
Nature, and Personality. These modi, of course, are eternal ; 
and are objectively existing, not merely subjectively con- 
ceived. This threefoldness, however, is not the church doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and is not advanced as such. Rothe 
disclaims any such identity. He criticises the expres- 
sion “three persons” as conveying either a tritheistic 
idea, or no idea at all. He thinks that his representation 
gives a real threefoldness and a real unity ; whereas, the 
church dogma must sacrifice the one or the other. He does 
not acknowledge a biblical doctrine of an immanent Trinity. 
The germs of it are in the scriptures ; but the Trinity of Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost is only the revealed Trinity, or 
God as related to the world. The true doctrine, to him, is: 
God exists in the three eternal modi of Being, Nature, Person- 
ality, correlative, the one impossible to be thought without 
the other, in the absolute Person. 

Having thus discovered the three eternal modi of God, in 
his existence as Person, we come to a group of divine attri- 
butes, which arise from that relation of God to himself, 
which we have seen must necessarily exist. As these attri- 
butes rest in the relation in which God’s personal self-con- 
sciousness stands to the three modi of his existence, they di- 
vide themselves into three classes, corresponding to these 
modi and dependent upon them. Taken altogether, in their 
unity, they constitute God’s self-knowledge, or idea of him- 
self. Of these modi, the Being of God is reflected in the di- 
vine self-consciousness as All-sufficiency; i. e. God, as causa 
sui, is conscious of himself as the One all-sufficient. The 
divine Nature stands, in the self-consciousness, as blessed- 
ness ; the divine self-activity (which, together with the self- 
conscious, constitutes the divine personality) is reflected, in 
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the self-consciousness, as majesty ; i. e. so far as God, in his 
self-consciousness as pure soul, finds himself possessed of a 
nature, or spiritual body, as it were, so far is he happy ; and 
so far as he is conscious of himself, in his activity as self- 
active and free, so far is the consciousness that of absolute 
majesty. All-sufficiency, blessedness and majesty are thus 
the three absolute and immanent attributes dependent on the 
divine existence. The relative and transeunt attributes, 
those which arise from God’s relation to the world, are but 
narrower modifications of these. God can have attributes 
only as he has relations. For attributes are not mere modes 
of working, nor are they essential determinations of being ; 
but they are the revelation of the specific immanent deter- 
minations of a being, as shown in its relation with another 
being. The relative attributes are, indeed, the first which 
we perceive, but they have their ground in the deeper rela- 
tion of God to himself. Thus those attributes which depend 
upon the divine Being may be called, especially, the abso- 
lute attributes; while those which arise from the divine na- 
ture divide themselves into moral and natural; as nature di- 
vides itself into ethics and physics. 

Here, then, we have God existing as Person with attri- 
butes, and here the immanent life process of God is per- 
fected. Here the demand of his absoluteness is met. He 
is perfect in himself, and has no need of anything from with- 
out to be, in its highest sense, God blessed for evermore. 
But at this point Rothe proceeds to show the inherent neces- 
sity of the act of creation ; and, as he has been accused of 
pantheism on account of this part of his work, he interposes, 
in his lectures on this subject, a disclaimer of any such in- 
tention, showing the distinction between his theory and the 
pantheistic doctrine. Pantheism, he says, cannot be predi- 
cated of a system which represents God as perfect, complete 
in himself, before any trace of a world appears ; for that sys- 
tem requires a universe for its existence. Pantheism, more- 
over, is the denial of the personality of God ; but here we 
have God as Person. And indeed, a system of speculative 
theology, which has piety for its presupposition, would deny 
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itself, were the personality of God shut out of it, For piety 
can only exist where there is a mutual interchange of love, 
and this is impossible save between persons. If it be objected 
that absoluteness and personality mutually exclude each 
other, the one suffering no limit or distinction, the other in- 
volving both ; the reply is, that the presupposition on which 
this theory is based is false. It is true that personality pre- 
supposes something from which the person distinguishes 
himself ; but this something is not without, but within. 
There can, indeed, be no subject without a corresponding 
object ; but this corresponding object must be inward, if the 
subject is to be truly person. The beast distinguishes him- 
self from an outward nature; he knows he is not the food he 
eats. But this is only a negative consciousness, which does 
not raise him to the dignity of personality. This, only self- 
consciousness can do. Man is person, not in virtue of dis- 
tinguishing himself from external nature, but by his self- 
distinction, wherein he makes himself object to himself by 
^//'-consciousness, not a consciousness of something without . 
The Absolute Being may, therefore, be personal; since the 
distinction, from which personality springs, presupposes no 
other existence and consequently imposes no limit from with- 
out, nor takes away the independence of the Deity. 

Notwithstanding the completeness of the Deity in him- 
self, the All-suflicient, Blessed and Majestic One, who, be- 
fore the mountains are brought forth, or ever He forms the 
earth and the world, is God from everlasting to everlasting, 
our author proceeds to demonstrate the necessity inherent in 
Him to create. This necessity is a moral, not a physical one ; 
but this does not lessen its stringency. Creation is an abso- 
lutely necessary, because it is an absolutely free, act. For 
freedom and necessity are identical in God. What his om- 
nipotence makes possible, if it be in accordance with his na- 
ture, his benevolence makes necessary. The necessity to create 
arises, therefore, in this wise. God’s positive thought of 
himself includes, by logical necessity, the negative thought 
of what is not himself; or, in stricter philosophical phrase, 
the thought of the me involves, of necessity, the thought of 
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the not me . For affirmation and negation are absolute cor- 
relatives; every affirmative has, as its unavoidable echo, a cor- 
responding negative. For an affirmative is an affirmative only 
by means of the thought of the negative which stands opposed 
to it Thus : a = a means a cannot be thought as not-a. 
This principle is equally involved in the perfecting of the self- 
consciousness. This consciousness, which declares I am my- 
self, or I = I, involves the negative proposition I >< not-I, 
or I cannot conceive myself as not-I. And this principle 
obtains, in all its force, of God as person. He cannot be 
self-conscious without thereby involving the thought of his 
not-me. But this necessity to think, does not involve the 
necessity to posit, set, or make real, God’s opposite; although 
in God, on account of his absoluteness, to think and to set 
must, as we have seen, be conceived as essentially involved 
the one in the other. On the contrary, God’s absoluteness 
demands that He have full power over His thought, to make 
it real, or to leave it only ideal. He must relate himself to 
it in some way; but that may be positively or negatively, 
so far as absoluteness is concerned. God has physical abil- 
ity to determine himself arbitrarily in regard to it, but he 
has no such moral ability ; for the absolutely Perfect One can 
only do what is best. His perfect freedom secures the ne- 
cessity of the best action. What he will do, therefore, de- 
pends upon what will be the result. Now were God to re- 
late himself affirmatively to this negation, he would intro- 
dace a pure contradiction to himself ; for, in its original 
form, it is the pure opposition to God. This, God would not 
do; though, even in this form, it would be no limit to his ab- 
soluteness, since he has it absolutely in his power. He must 
relate himself to it negatively. He will not refuse to make 
it real, but he will set it negatively, as it were : give to it ex- 
istence, not as his opposite, but rather as his double ; or, to 
follow more closely the idiom of our author, God sets his 
not-me, but takes away that in it which is contradictory of 
Him ; from a simple not-me , a contradiction, he makes it his 
own not-me , a reflexion. Thus it becomes something cor- 
respondent to, not opposed to, him ; his true image, distinct 
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from him, but in which he may be manifested ; his other 
self : “ Sein wahres Du.” This process of distinguishing his 
own personality from its shadow — the not-me — by making 
that real, is the process of creation. For the not-me of God 
is the universe, which he creates in order that His life and 
being may be manifest therein. Thus the world must always 
be distinct from God ; though, at the same time, it perfectly 
corresponds to him. Pantheism is, consequently, excluded ; 
for two things may be in each other, and yet not be the 
same ; indeed, where there is no distinction, there can be no 
unity, but only simplicity. 

To give reality to His not-me in this manner, corresponds 
to the divine perfection ; for it is to impart of the divine 
blessedness to others. And herein we perceive a new dis- 
tinctive element (bestimmtheit) in God, which is no mere 
attribute, but an immanent essential determination which 
connects the absolute and relative attributes together, viz. the 
necessity of a self imparting to others, or, more distinctly, 
Love. This, of course, is a moral, not a physical necessity ; 
and yet an absolute necessity of the absolute personality. 
It springs from personality. Only a person can love. The 
All-perfect One must, therefore, create, for He must love. 
To love, in the highest sense, a something, without the self- 
consciousness, is necessary ; for, love is not love to self, but 
an imparting of self to another. Thus, again, while the ne- 
cessity for the creation is shown to be immanent in God, it is 
shielded from the fatalistic necessity of pantheism, in that it 
is the moral necessity of a free person. For, nothing is more 
free, and at the same time more necessary, than love. Just 
in proportion as love is only a relative necessity, is it want- 
ing in fulness and truth ; and yet only the free personality is 
capable of the sentiment. 

God is thus necessitated, by his love, to create. He creates, 
by an act of his personality, through his nature, as the instru- 
ment of his working. The act of creation is not a purely abso- 
lute act. It must have relativity. For an absolute act of the Ab- 
solute One would produce an Absolute. The product would 
be, not another than God, but a second God, which is a con- 
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tradiction. God’s not-me is only conceivable as a relative exist- 
ence; and such an existence can only arise through an act 
which is not purely absolute. Hence God cannot create a 
world which is immediately complete, nor create by an act 
which immediately realizes its aim. The creating of God 
must be conceived as a number of creative acts, a successive 
series of gradually increasing manifestations of Him. And 
that is what we find in the universe. For proof of it, we have 
not to refer to the moon and stars above us. Our own world, 
in its various eras, shows its gradual completing. 

Since the creation is the setting of the Divine not-me, God 
must set it as that which He himself is. But, as we have seen, 
God is only something determinate, in that He is nature and 
personality, or Spirit. As divine being or essence (wesen) 
— the first of the three modi of his existence — he is neither 
active or thinking, and can have no relation. As mere Being, 
therefore, he must forever remain without the universe ; only 
as divine nature and personality can he be manifested in 
creation; his essence is always separate and distinct from 
it; and thus, again, the immanence of pantheism is ex- 
cluded. 

On the one side, then, the universe is necessarily related ex- 
istence, — finite ; on the other side, it must be correspondent to 
God, — infinite. It must, therefore, be an infinite world of 
finite existence. This infinite finite universe God makes real, 
or sets, as correspondent to His Nature and Personality, i. e. as 
Spirit; for spirit alone cannot be interpenetrated by spirit. 
Only in a spiritual world can God have cosmical existence. 
This spiritual world is the heavens, and this alone is the ade- 
quate realization of the creative thought; all else is merely 
scaffolding for its erection. But while God must, on the one 
side, think this infinite finite universe as complete ; he must, 
on the other, think it as incomplete ; and this antinomy is 
only solved by the thought of the creation as an infinite, but 
organic, multiplicity of particular circles of creation, each suc- 
cessive circle more perfect than the one preceding; thus 
causing the cosmical existence of God to become more and 
more adequately correspondent to his real existence, though 
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never attaining to absolute completeness : each creation per- 
fectly finished; but the creation never finished. 

Though the different circles of creation are varied, they will 
yet correspond, specifically, to each other. The one begins 
where the other ends ; and all together compose one great or- 
ganism of the spiritual world. Thus the creation, the longer 
it continues, is the more glorious ; and since each new crea- 
tion is developed into greater unity with God, and yet in 
perfect harmony with the preceding creations, the whole cre- 
ation, as one, is developed into greater oneness with God. 
The culmination of the several world-spheres is also the cul- 
mination of the separate persons of those spheres. Each 
world-sphere has its centre individual ; and these form, as it 
were, the axis of the whole spiritual world. 

Though each creature has a beginning, we may not speak 
of the creation as beginning. Time is a product of the di- 
vine creation, and so this cannot be begun in time. As the 
creation is a free self-determination in God, no interval can 
be conceived between the thought and the act He always 
creates. 

The world being in existence, we have, from the relation 
of God to it, a new class of divine attributes, the relative 
and transeunt. They are divided into the essential and the 
hypostatic , according as they refer to the divine existence in 
general, or to the modi of his existence. These essential relar 
tive attributes are negative in their signification. Thus 
God’s relation to the world cannot, conformably with the 
idea of Him, change or limit God in his existence. He does 
not become finite thereby, i. e. He is infinite. This infinite- 
ness in relation to the world, is His immensity and unchange - 
ableness. Of the positive essential relative and transeunt 
attributes, we have only the divine goodness; that is, the 
divine love modifies itself, in relation to the world, to benevo- 
lence. The hypostatic relative and transeunt attributes are 
divided according to the two modi of nature and personality. 
The relative attribute of the divine nature is omnipresence ; 
i. e. the absolute working of the nature of God in relation to 
this world. The relative attributes of the divine personal- 
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ity are, on the side of the self-consciousness, Omniscience : 
on the side of self-activity, Omnipotence. These two are the 
concrete forms of Omnipresence. 

The creative activity of God, applied to the already exist- 
ing world, is His Government; and this is administered on an 
eternal world-plan. This world-plan is the idea of the world- 
government in its completed form. More nearly defined, it 
is the action of the goodness of God by means of his om- 
niscience and omnipotence, or omnipresence. Thus the 
world-government is part of the creative activity of God. 

The first act of creation is the setting of the not-me as the 
pure absolute not-me of God, i. e. as the simple opposition of 
spirit. This is no other than matter . The idea of pure mat- 
ter can only be negatively expressed. It is the direct oppo- 
site to spirit. This pure matter is infinite ; for every limit of 
it is a limit to the not-me in itself considered, which is a con- 
tradiction of its essential idea ; for, were the Not-me merely 
relative, it would be no pure opposite to the Absolute Exist- 
ence. There is, therefore, no end to matter as such. An end 
can only be predicated of material things , the forms of mat- 
ter. The infiniteness of matter is the real cause of the infi- 
niteness of creation. And so we see, at the outset, that the 
relation of God to matter is that of pure opposition. 

But creation is no mere production of creatures ; it is the 
positing of a development of new ideas out of God, occa- 
sioned by the relation of that which is already existing to 
him. But while a development, it is yet real creation ; since 
the cause of it lies, not in the creature, but in God. Thus 
the creation is essentially a multiplicity of progressively de- 
veloping grades of creative existences ; and, in this way, it 
becomes nature. This progressive development is constant. 
There is no jump in the chain, and its process is as follows : 
God directs his thought toward the creation already existent. 
He makes the thought of this the object of his thought ; i. e. 
he reflects upon it, and this reflection is, 

a . An analyzing of the thought which appears, in the 
consciousness, as simple unity. 

b . A relating of the elements of the thought thus analyzed, 
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so that they mutually determine each other, (and from this 
process arise more concrete and higher determinations of 
thought). 

c. These must be, again, brought together in the unity of 
the consciousness. Thus : to say that God thinks, or takes 
into his thought, the already existent creation, is to affirm — 

1. That He separates, in His consciousness, the elements 
contained in the thought, but which are not yet distinguished 
from each other. He relates these to each other ; and from 
this process a new course, of more perfect and concrete sin- 
gle thoughts of creation, arise. This is the analytic process. 

2. He does not let these newly born thoughts stand sepa- 
rate, but combines them into ideas. Thus the product of 
the new thoughts is the product of new and higher ideas 
combined to unity, i. e. of new and higher grades of creative 
existence. 

So far, we have merely been engaged with the thought of 
God. But what is thought must be brought into being , for 
the divine creation is both thinking and realizing, and the 
described theoretic process must have a corresponding prac- 
tical reality. Thus every higher grade of creation recedes 
from mere matter, and, until creation is raised to that point 
which corresponds to the creative idea, i. e. to spirit, the crea- 
tive work of God cannot cease. 

We have traced to this point an outline of Dr. Rothe’s 
theory of the existence of God and bis relation to the uni- 
verse, because so far new principles and new applications of 
old principles are constantly brought to light, and to grasp 
them is essential to any clear view of his method. To com- 
prehend this method, in its most fundamental features, is the 
necessary prerequisite to a full understanding of the doctrine 
of ethics, which is based upon the results, theological and 
cosin ical, achieved by it, and to parts of which we may, in 
some future Numbers of this periodical, call attention. It 
were interesting to proceed further, and trace the ingenious 
and philosophical course of thought which seeks to ex- 
plain the whole sphere of Physics to that point where Ethics 
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properly begins. But to do so would be to attempt, in a 
language foreign to the author, a condensation of what is not 
too easily comprehended in the full statement of the original. 
It is not essential, either, to the comprehension of the ethical 
treatise, save in certain particulars, which may # be singled out 
when needed. 

In regard to the general features of the Book, it may be 
sufficient to state, as a reply to objections which may be 
made to its highly abstract character, that it attempts the 
same problem which Dr. Hickok considers in his Rational 
Cosmology, and is the most ripened product of the specu- 
lative method as applied to theology. What Hegel at- 
tempted to do for Philosophy, Rothe has tried to accomplish 
for Theology, though he is far more in harmony and sympa- 
thy with Schelling, especially so far as we can judge as yet 
concerning his later Philosophy of Revelation. The whole 
subject of the legitimacy of this mode of thought, has occu- 
pied the attention of reading men, to a very great extent, 
since Sir William Hamilton’s Essays have been published, 
and Mr. Mansel, in his recently published Bampton Lectures 
on the Limits of Religious Thought, has brought the ques- 
tion prominently before us. We may not shirk an investi- 
gation as to its value ; and a glance at its results may aid us 
in forming an opinion. Should any agree with Mr. Mansel, 
in his adoption of the Kantian philosophy, so ably applied by 
him to the problems of theology, and regard the structure 
which Rothe has reared, as a “ castle in the air,” without solid 
foundation, and untenable as a refuge from unbelief, still it 
ia interesting and profitable to see what may be done, in the 
pantheist’s chosen province, to refute bis chilling and morally 
disastrous creed. We may war against pantheism by seek- 
ing to remove the ground on which it rests, as Kant, Hamil- 
ton, and Mansel have done ; or we may meet it on its own 
caosen arena, and contend for victory with its own weapons. 
Rothe has chosen the latter course ; and, though we may con- 
sign him and his opponent, alike, to the region of the uncon- 
ditioned, as to a place intangible by reason of the darkness 
which, alone, may be felt, yet, let us rejoice that even there, 
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a vigorous intellect and an earnest soul is contending for the 
Christian faith. Not that the work before us is a polemic 
against pantheism, or any heresy. It is the product of posi- 
tive and independent thought ; its negative results are not, 
however, on that account, the less valuable. 

That this delineation of so peculiar and original a course 
of thought has been, in all respects, successful, is too much to 
hope. If, however, it does not correctly express the leading 
features of the system examined, to those used to the pecu- 
liar phraseology and mode of thought of modern German 
philosophical writers, it is not because a conscientious and 
painstaking endeavor has not been made. 


ARTICLE II. 

COMPARATIVE PHONOLOGY; OR THE PHONETIC SYSTEM OP 
THE INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

BY BENJAMIN W. DWIGHT, CLINTON, N. T. 

[Continued from VoL XVI., p. 722.] 

A Brief View of the Sanskrit Consonants , in their relations to 
the Other Classical Languages . 

The different classes of consonants, in the Sanskrit, are as 
follows : 

(1) Gutturals. These are k, kh, g, gh, and n pronounced 
like our nasal n in ng and nk, as in sing and sink. Thia 
nasal n is found only before gutturals: as in the middle of a 
word, or at the end of a word in place of m, if that word is 
succeeded immediately by one beginning with a guttural. 
K is represented, in Greek, by /e, and in Latin by c (k) and 
q: as in Sansk. kapalas, the skull ; Greek, K€<j>a\q] and Lat. 
caput. Kh is represented, in Greek, by %: as in Sansk. nak- 
has, a nail ; Gr. ow% stem ow^ (the o being euphonic) ; and 
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so khan, to dig, Gr. % alveiv , pure stem %av. G is equiva- 
lent to the same sound in Greek and Latin : as in Sansk. 
sthag, to cover ; Gr. oreyco; Lat tego. Gh, as in Sansk. 
gharma; Gr. S^eppov; Lat. formus; Eng. warmth ; is repre- 
sented by the aspirates of different organs in other languages. 
In the case of laghu, light, it is represented, in Latin, by the 
labial v, in the word levis, tight; while yet in the German 
leicht and English light, the original guttural form is pre- 
served. 

(2) Palatals. These are ch, chh, j, jh, and n. This class 
of consonants may be viewed as derivative from the preced- 
ing, and but as a mere softened form of it. They occur only 
before vowels and weak consonants, as semivowels and na- 
sals ; while before strong consonants they fall back at once 
into the class of gutturals from which they came. In the va- 
rious cognate languages, we find this class of letters repre- 
sented oftenest by gutturals ; next, by labials, on account of 
the mutual etymological sympathy so apparent in various 
languages between gutturals and labials; next in frequency, 
by some t-sound, as this is the initial element of the palatal 
sounds generally ; and, last of all, by the sibilants. Thus 
compare 

SANSKRIT. GREEK. LATIN. 

panchan, five. TreWe quinque. 

pachami, I cook. n reooco (for coquo (for coqua- 

7 reooaju) mi), 

janu, the knee. 701/1/ genu, 

jam, to unite with. 7 apelv 

jribh, to open or draw apart ypd(f>etv, to scratch, to write. 

Chh finds its equivalent, in Greek and Latin, in ok and sc : 
as in chhfiy&, a shadow, and oKid; and also in chbinadmi, I 
cleave; and Lat. scindo (for scindami); chhauna, a cover- 
ing, and oKT)vq, a tent, as well as chhali and okvXos, the hide 
of an animal. When terminal in a root, it appears as g : as 
in Sansk. prachh, to ask ; Lat rogo for progo, stem prog 
(cf. also Lat. preeor, Eng. pray) ; and German, fragen. 

(3) Linguals of a special sort, peculiar to the Sanskrit. 
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These are written as t, th, d, dh, n, each with a dot under* 
neath, to distinguish them from the ordinary dentals having 
the same symbols in their natural form. 

(4) Dentals. This class embraces the common linguals 
of other languages, both simple and compound : as d, dh, t, 
th, and n. D is sometimes interchanged with 1 in Greek and 
Latin : as in hatcpvpa , a tear, and lacryma for dacryma ; 
harjp (for SaF/Jp), a brother-in-law, and levir (Sansk. deva- 
ras) ; and lingua, the tongue, archaic, dingua ; and 8a<f>vr), 
a laurel, with its parallel form \a<f>v7j. Bopp regards simi- 
larly, and with good reason therefore, Xapnras as representing 
the Sanskrit dfpa, a lamp, in a strengthened form ; and so, 
-Xmcov in fjkucos he compares with drisa Prakrit disa, like. 
Compare also, in the same way, licet and Si/cr), custom, 
right; and lorum, a thong, with 8opa, a skin. The Sanskrit 
d, besides being represented by its own simple equivalent in 
Greek and Latin, is, like dh, often represented by ft (th) ; 
while dh itself, in addition to such an equivalent in Greek, 
is represented, also, by f and b in Latin. Thus compare : 


SANSKRIT. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

devas, a shining one. 
dvar, a door, 
duhitri, a daughter. 

fteo?. 

ftupa. 

^vyarrjp. 

deus. 

dadh&mi, I place; stem,dha. 

rfarjfu, stem, fte. 


madhu, an intoxicating drink. 

/zeftu. 

mel. 

dhumas, smoke. 

fttf/zov. 

fumus. 

udhar, a teat. 

oSftap. 

uber. 


Th, in Sanskrit, is never represented by ft in the Greekt 
but always by t : as, in Sansk., stha, to stand, in the pres- 
ent, from tishthami, I stand, compared with urTryu for altrrr^ 
pu. (root, ora), Lat. sto, stare, stem, sta. So, compare Sansk. 
asthi, a bone, with oareov, Lat. os, stem, oss for ost; and also 
rath, a carriage, Lat rota, a wheel. 

(5) Labials. These are p, ph, b, bh, and m. Ph occurs 
rarely, while bh is, like dh, of frequent occurrence. In Greek, 
and in Latin, f, represents, commonly, this aspirate, as in 
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Sansk. bhar, to bear, Gr. <f>€pto , Lat. fero ; and also in bhfi, to 
be, Gr. <f>v o>, Lat. fui. In the Germanic languages, Sansk. 
bh becomes also b, as in (ge)baren, to bring forth, Eng. 
bear; compare, also, German fahren, to carry, Eng. ferry; 
and Germ, bin, I am, Eng. be, and Sansk. bhfi. 

In the dative plural ending -bus, Sansk. -bhyas, we see 
bh represented by b, as its equivalent in Latin. In the in- 
terior of a word, indeed, the Latin prefers the medial labial 
(b) to the aspirates. Compare, in connection with Sansk. 
tubhyam, to thee, Lat. tibi ; also, Sansk. abhi, both, Gr. a/j t* 
fa, and Lat atnbo ; and Sansk. nabhas, rabh and lubhyati 
with their Latin equivalents, nubes, a cloud, rabies, rage, and 
lubet or libet, it pleases. Sanskrit p, b, and m are each 
abundantly represented by their own simple equivalents in 
Greek and Latin. 

( 6 ) Semivowels. These are y, r, 1, v. Y is, in sound, 
our y, as in year. In Prfikrit, as in Persian and Latin, it of- 
ten passes into j ; as in Sansk. yuvan, young, Persian jav&n, 
Lat. juvenis. In Greek, its equivalent is £. Thus compare 
yuj, to bind, and t^evyvvvai and tfiDwm tax, Lat. jungere, stem, 
jung and jug,asin jungo,andjugum; also, Sansk. yava, barley, 
and £ea for £eFa ; as also yas and £elv, to boil. So the ter- 
mination -a§a> (for -a£a/u) corresponds with the similar San- 
skrit verbal ending -ay&mi. R is commonly represented by 
r in the other languages ; and 1 sometimes passes over into 
r in them : as in Sansk. lup and lump, to break, Lat. rum- 
po, perf. rupi. V has the sound of our English v, except 
after consonants : as in tvam, where it is sounded like w. 
Neither v nor y can stand at the end of a word, since the 
voice cannot rest on them. As the semivowels are of so 
flexible and flowing a nature, they easily interchange one 
with the other, in the different languages, as not only an orig- 
inal 1 with r, as has been already indicated, but also an 
original n with 1. Thus compare Sansk. anyas, another, 
and Gr. a\\o? (for aXto?) and Lat. alius ; and also Sansk. 
antaras and Lat. alter. 

(7) Sibilants. These are 9 . sh and s. H is also classi- 
fied here. The sibilant 9 is very slightly aspirated. It ap- 
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pears to have sprung from an original k ; and, in Greek and 
Latin, k and c regularly correspond with it. The Gothic 
substitutes for it h, while the Lithuanian represents it by a 
compound sibilant sz, pronounced like our sh. Thus Sansk. 
gvan, a dog, gen. <junas, is, in Greek, jcugw, gen. iciwo?; in 
Gothic, hunds ; and, in Lithuanian, szuo, gen. szuns. So, 
a9vas, a horse, is, in Latin, equus (pronounced, originally, as 
if written ekus) and Lithuanian, aszwa. At the end of a 
word, and in the middle before strong consonants, it usually 
reverts to its original k-sound. With the tendency of this 
sibilant to vibrate between a hard and soft sound, compare 
the double sound of c in our language, as s and k, or hard 
and soft ; as, likewise, in the French. In Italian, also, it has 
a double sound, as k and ch. 

The sibilant sh is pronounced as in English. Combined 
with k as in ksh, it is represented, in Greek, by f, and in 
Latin by x: as, in Sansk. dakshina, Gr. Sefwfe, Lat. dexter, 
Lith. deszine. It occurs sometimes initially and some- 
times terminally : as in shash, six; where it is represented, 
when initial, by s in Latin and the aspirate in Greek ; and 
when terminal by x (£) in both languages ; as in ef and Lat. 
sex ; compare Lithuanian szeszi. At the end of a word, and 
in the middle before a strong consonant, as t and th, it 
passes into k and t, in Sanskrit. So, in Greek okt ci; Lat 
octo; Italian otto; as compared with the Sansk. ashtau, 
eight; a similar style of interchanges appears in the other 
languages. The sibilant s is the ordinary s of other lan- 
guages. It is changed, in different cases, according to spe- 
cial euphonic rules, into 9, sh, r, and other letters, and only 
remaius unaltered before t and th. 

H was never admitted at the end of words, or in the mid- 
dle before strong consonants. When coming into such posi- 
tions or conjunctions, it passed, according to definite rules, 
into subdotted t or d, k or g;*\vhich it would be of no 
value to state or illustrate here, as they lie so exclusively 
within the bounds of specific Sanskrit scholarship, as such. 
The Sansk. h is represented, often, by k in Greek and c in 
Latin : as in Sansk. hard, hrid, and hridaya, the heart ; Gr. 
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Kaphia and tcrjp ; Lat. cor, stem cord, with which compare 
Gothic hairto; Germ, hertz ; Eng. heart; and Lith. szirdis. 
In Greek, ^ is often, also, the equivalent of the Sansk. h: 
as in Sansk. hima, Gr. Lat. hiems ; and also hrish, 

to rejoice, Gr. ; hansas, a goose, Gr. yr\v, Lat. anser for 
hanser; and hyas, yesterday, Gr. Lat. heri for hesi; 

with hesternns, the adjective form of which, compare Germ, 
gestern and Eng. yesterday. 

2dly. The Consonantal System of the several Classical 
Languages, viewed pathologically. 

The true laws of consonantal combinations, in reference 
to their proper euphonic effect, are better developed in Greek 
than in any, not to say all, other languages, besides the San- 
skrit. In no direction was their acute sense of the fitness of 
things more exact and artistic ; and in none was their skill 
more vigorously employed, than in their mode of constructing 
word-architecture, and adorning it according to their ideas of 
true taste. In the forms of words that they moulded and 
chiselled, or, in other language, in the additions, accommo- 
dations, abrasions, contractions, and prosodial changes, that 
they left as the marks of their skill upon them, we see as in 
fixed type, the rules of art that they discovered and applied, 
in the mutual arrangement and harmonious distribution of 
sounds. Phonetic complications occur but on a very limited 
scale in Latin, whose laws of life and growth, in this part of 
its framework, are very simple. 

That department of philology, which concerns itself with 
the affections or changes of letters and syllables, constitutes 
the pathology of language, and embraces the whole range 
of mutilations and corruptions, whether effected by time, or 
dialectic causes, or the influences of climatic agency; as 
well as the whole range of euphonic additions, substitutions 
and suppressions, wrought by earnest determined hands, 
according to real or supposed rules of art. 

Letters once radical and characteristic of words in their 
original state, have dropped from their place, under the pres- 
sure of phonetic instincts and tastes upon them, like boughs 
encumbering the parent stem of a tree, beneath the pruning 
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knife; so that, in the scientific study of etymology, it be- 
comes often necessary to know, not only the course of the 
changes that have occurred, but also the laws that have 
determined their rise and progress. 

The consonantal, like the vowel, elements of speech, have 
their different degrees of weight; and their weight is but 
another name for the amount of their phonetic force, or 
the density, as it were, of their phonetic substance. The 
breathing h is lighter even than the vowels; to which the 
aspirates and semi-vowels stand next in order; then follow 
the liquids and in the following sequence, from light to 
heavy, r, 1, n, m. The heaviest of all the consonantal sounds 
are the mutes; and in the order for increasing weight of 
middle, smooth and rough. So also labials and palatals of 
the same several classes, smooth, middle and rough, as p 
and k, b and g, are heavier than the corresponding dentals 
of each class respectively, as t compared with p and k, and 
so also d compared with b and g. These subtle mechanical 
relations of sounds to each other, indicate the directions in 
which the inward forces at work upon language, to modify 
its combinations, exert their energy. 

As the facts and laws that pertain to consonantal combi- 
nations are intimately interwoven with those pertaining to 
consonantal changes, they must, many of them, in order that 
either should be properly comprehended, be exhibited to- 
gether in one view. 

(1) Generally: with a view of the general laws of change 
in word-forms. These laws of change are the following: 

§ 1. The tendency is always, in the course of time, and 
in the passage of words from one country to another, for- 
wards from complicated to simple forms, and not backwards 
from simple to complicated. Time abrades and rounds off 
words in its perpetually flowing stream, as it does stones 
and boulders on the floor of the ever heaving sea. 

§ 2. The greatest mutilations in the volume of words 
occur in their terminal, rather than in their initial syllables; 
although in the latter, changes of single letters occur more 
frequently than in the former. 
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§ 3. Vowels are much more sensitive to changes in the 
volume of a word, and correspond more instinctively with 
them, than consonants. 

§ 4. In vowel-changes the course of change is, for the 
most part, from the primary to the secondary vowels, and 
not backwards. The primary vowel, a, can be transformed 
into any of the other vowels; but they do not revert to it 
So in Latin, e and o often settle down into the weaker 
vowels, i and u. 

§ 5. The interchanges of consonants with each other, 
which constitute a very large class of all phonetic changes, 
are made on the following principles : 

1. Inasmuch as sounds made by different organs would, 
when proximate, often jar phonetically upon each other, or, 
which is the same thing, would require special effort to be 
distinctly uttered in conjunction, they are harmonized on 
the principle that a smooth mute must precede a smooth, 
a medial a medial, and a rough, a rough : as in otto and 
e/SSo/xov, o/CT(t> and # 78009 , ypacfxo, ypairros and 7 pdft&rjv. The 
law, stated in its simplest form, is this: consonants brought 
into immediate juxtaposition must be made homogeneous. 
Thus, k8 and yS become 78 ; and 7 ft become ; yr and 
yr become ter] 7 r 8 and <f>8 become £ 8 ; 7r^ and become 
jfo ; and fir and <prr become 7 rr. 

2. Homogeneous consonants of different organs are often 
exchanged for each other. 

(a) Semi-vowels and aspirates, one with the other; as 
h and s, in If and sex, otto and septem; and h and v, in 
&nr€po9 (FeWcpov) and vesper. So f in Latin becomes h in 
Spanish, as in Lat. filius, Span, hijo; and filum, Span. hilo. 

(b) Different liquids, one with the other, as 1 and r, 1 and 
n, m and n ; examples of which will be furnished hereafter, 
under the head of Substitution of Sounds for each other. 

(c) Different mutes, one with the other, in each of the 
three kinds respectively, smooth, middle, and rough ; abun- 
dant illustrations of which will be furnished hereafter. 


1 In the preposition At, k remains unchanged before os in &rdc<ns. 
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3. Homorganous consonants, or those of any one specific 
class, as labials, palatals or dentals, severally, may readily 
pass into others of the same class, that is, others made by 
the same organs. The following are a few among many 
specimens : ^ovKopai and volo, I wish ; %dpa and hiems, 
wintry weather; % oprros and hortus, a garden; <rv (Aeol. tv ) 
and tu, thou; /taro? and medius, middle; fiporo? (for fiporo?, 
Cf. Sanskrit marttas, Lat. mortuus, dead, from Sansk. mri, 
to die, Lat mori) ; and Twrrowt, Aeol. and Dor. Tinrroim 
and rvTTTovau 

The styles or forms of consonantal changes are various, as 

A. Substitutions. 

B. Insertions and Additions. 

C. Suppressions. 

D. Weakened Consonantal Forms. 

E. Strengthened Consonantal Forms. 

A. Substitution. This is of two kinds : 

1. Literal, or pertaining to a mere change of letters. 

2. Topical, or pertaining to a change of place or order, in 
respect either to a mere letter, or an entire syllable. 

1. Literal Substitution. This is of two kinds: 

(1) General, or weak. 

(2) Directly assimilative, or intensive. 

Assimilative substitution occurs, when, by the strong 
phonetic attraction of another letter preceding or succeeding 
it, a consonant is changed to the same letter, or to one 
directly homogeneous with it; while, by general or weak 
substitution is described any other change of a consonant, 
made under the influence of weak phonetic attraction, or of 
indeterminate subtle affinities of any kind, or for the mere 
sake of avoiding phonetic monotony. 

As the modes and forms of substitution are so often the 
same in both Greek and Latin, and these two languages are 
so cognate and correlated in every way, illustrations will be 
drawn indiscriminately from them both. 

(1) General or weak substitutions occur in each of the 
different classes of consonants. 

I. Palatals or Gutturals. These are in Greek te, y, and 
in Latin c, g, ch. 
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§ 1. The gutturals when followed by a become in Greek 
which, therefore, always represents as a double consonant 
either k, 7 or ^ compounded with <r. As in Latin g is ex- 
changed before s and t into c, x commonly represents c -|- 
s, but often also g -f- s, and sometimes v -f- s, as in vixi, 
perf. of vivo, for vivsi, and nix (gen. nivis) for nivs. 

§ 2. The gutturals, when originally followed by t, were 
afterwards changed to 0 or r ; and the vowel was itself also 
subsequently assimilated to the same letter, which thus 
become double. This is the true analysis of stems ending 
in -<r(7, or -tt. Thus, 

Taavo), stem rarf, is for T<vyuo. 

<f>vXd<roco, “ < pvkax , “ (pvXcuaco. 

rapaaaco, 1 11 rapafa 11 Tapayiw. 

opvaoG), " °p v X> U opv%ia). 

So pettjov for petfcov is for original fieyuov, and 000 c (stem ok) 
is for oki€. Accordingly acr represents not only re, as in 
many instances, but also 7 1 9 kl 9 w Sometimes, as in Kpafa 
(stem Kparf) for Kpayi'co , yi passed into £ 

§ 3. In Latin, c 2 becomes, several times, g : as, (1) After 
n : as in quadringenti and septingenti, compared with du- 
centi, sexcenti, etc. 

(2) Before n. Thus : salignus, willow, from salix (stem, 
salic), is for salienns, as dignus is also for dienus ; for the 
proper appreciation of which, compare Siki], Ukolo^ and dico 
(stem, die), and disco. 

(3) Before 1 : as in negligo for neclego. (4) Before m : 
as in segmentum from seco. (5) Before a vowel : as in 
negotium for nec-otium. So the Latin lacus, a lake, has 
become the Italian lago. 

In such words as ignarus (= in-gnarus), ignavus, cog- 
nosco, and ignosco, the g represents an original guttural be- 
longing to the simple root in Latin, but now lost : as in 


1 The form t£t pyx** formerly thought to have come from an imaginary verb 
was shown by Butt man n to be derived from rapdatru, 

* C and g were pronounced hard in Latin ; c like our k, and g as our hard g. 
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gnosco, the archaic form of nosco and gnavus, of navus. 
Compare yiyvaxTtcw (stem yvo*) and yewaios. 

§ 4. G becomes c before t : as in actum and rectum, 
from ago and rego; c (for k) being the smooth mute with 
t, another smooth one. 

II. Linguals. 

These are, in Greek, r, 8, Sr, X, v, p, a ; and, in Latin, d, t, 
th, 1, n, r, s. 

1st. The Substitution of Greek Linguals for each other. 

§ 1. The liquids are interchangeable with each other : as, 
(1) X and p. Thus : tc€<j>a\apyia , headache, is for /ce<f>a\a\- 
yta, and dpyaXeo ?, difficult, is for a\ya\£o<;. Compare, simi- 
larly, ipe/3iv*&o<; and Xe$4i&o?, pulse ; 0*4717X0? and aiyqpo^ si- 
lent; XelpLov and Lat. lilium, a lily; and also Lat. rumpo, 
perf. rupi (stem, rup), and Sansk. lup and lump, to break. 
In the same relation stand ept?, strife, with Lat. lis; mille 
and millia, a thousand, with pipvoi\ gramia, a humor in the 
eyes, with yXdprj. So coerulus, from coelum, is for coelu- 
leus. In French, similarly, r often represents the Latin 1 : 
as in epitre from epistola ; apotre (apostolus) and rossig- 
nol (lusciniola). Gibraltar is said, likewise, to stand for ge- 
bel al Tarik, the mountains of Tarik. So, our English word 
frock is derived from a Middle Latin word flocus , a monk’s 
garment. The Latin peregrinus (per-ager) is the Italian 
pelegrino, French p<Slerin, German pilger, Eng. pilgrim ; so 
that peregrinate and pilgrim come, immediately, from the 
same root. In the English word purple (Gr. irop^vpa , Lat. 
purpura, Fr. pourpre), we have a similar substitution of 1 
for r. 

(2) X and v : as TrkevpMv 1 and irveypcw, the lungs ; \irpov 
and viTpov (Lat. natrum), soda. In double forms of this sort, 
the Doric had a preference for the p, and the Attic for the X. 
So compare Lat. lympha and nympha, water, with vipLifa. 
Ancient Panormus, in Sicily, is now called Palermo ; and 
the name of the modern Bologna was, originally, Bononia. 

The Spanish nivel and French niveau, correspond, in the 


1 la the Latin pulmo(n) there is a metathesis of the 1. 
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same way, with the Lat. libella, a level ; as do the Latin lu- 
tra and Spanish nutria, the otter, and the Latin venenum, 
poison, and its Italian equivalent veleno. 

( 3 ) fi and v : as fuv Ionic, and Doric vw, in the sense of 
ainov. So compare p.r\ and Latin ne, not; p&v, whether, 
and Latin num; and also Sansk. accusative suffix -am, Gr. 
•ovy Lat. -um. Final i/, in Greek, is generally an alternate for 
fa as in the 1st pers. sing, of the imperf. act. erin rrov for 
ennrrofi(i ) ; and in the acc. sing, ending v of nouns ; but 
sometimes it springs from <r, as afterwards shown. 

( 4 ) v and p. Compare the masculine comparative forms 
of Latin and Greek adjectives : as mkudv and ocior, peL^cov 
(for fieylmv) and major ; also Seo/fc and dirus, terrible, and 
S&pov and donum, a gift 

§ 2 . The other linguals (the dentals and sibilant, which 
is but the dental aspirate) are interchangeable with each other. 

( 1 ) A radical 8 or t before t, becomes generally <r, and 
sometimes £, while in Sanskrit it remained unchanged ; as 
in ifhovaio*; for ttXovtlos (from irXovros) and ovala, being, 
essence, for ovrloy and yepovota , a senate, for yepovrla. So, 
efyfuu (stem, I8-) is for i&iopju, with which compare Lat. se- 
deo ; and to (stem 08-) is for oSUo ; and ay/tp is for oyiSuo. 
In a few cases, double forms of the same word in - aia and 
-tm* exist, as in vavala (from mO?, a ship) and vaxrrlay Lat 
nausea, sea-sickness. x 

The change of r to <r, in feminine adjective and participial 
forms, originally ending in -rta, is especially interesting. 
Thus the ferrfinine suffix -era, of participles ending in - wv , -09, 
and -€* 9 , as rvirrovaa, Tx/yfrciaa and Tu^cZcra, stands for -rut. 
The proper feminine ending is here, as in 1781/9 (stem iJSe-), 
that of -ta ; and the final letters of the stem are, in each case, 
• vr . So that 

Tvirrovaa is for tvtttovt-io, originally. 

Tvyjraaa 1 “ ruyfravr-ui, M 

TwffoeZcra “ TiKffohrr-ui. “ 

1 So in war, to <ro, ray we have represented with several changes the following 
original forms : wo* for to vt(s) — to<to for wavrta — to v for vavr. *A yeuerfrnerta, 
likewise is for frau&irrfa, from adj. hrat<r&rrr6s ; tpouri is for <payr(, in which origi- 

Vol. XVII. No. 66. 24 
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The true analysis of the changes that have occurred in the 
above forms, is the following : r was changed to a before t, 
and the i afterwards rejected ; while also v was, according to 
uniform Greek custom, cast away before <r, and the previous 
vowel was lengthened by way of etymological compensa- 
tion. Stems in -evr preceded by a vowel, as yap Uts (stem 
yapievr) for yapievr 9, have, in the feminine, the ending -ewa 
for the original -eima. Here, not only is -rut changed to -era, 
as above, but v also, instead of being dropped, is assimilated 
to it, and changed to 9. In such feminine forms as 

fLeXcuva, of /xiXa? (for peXavs) stem pekav, 

rakcuva, of TaXas (for raXap 9) stem r a\av> 

Tepeiva, of t eprjv (for Tepevs) stem repey, 

the same feminine suffix, -to, really exists, but the t is placed, 
by metathesis, before the final letter y, of the stem, because 
probably, as that is one of the strongest of all the consonants 
in itself, the Greek ear forbade its being weakened in the 
feminine, compared with the other genders, by having two 
vowels after it, one of them the soft 1 : so that pMkcuva repre- 
sents an original p&kavia. 

( 2 ) The sibilant (a-) is also interchanged with r, in many 
forms where it would be final, and in some, also, where it 
would occur initially. For the exchange of cr for r final, 
compare, with irpos, the Homeric form 7 rpori (Lat. prod-), 
Sansk. prati. So the neuter suffix -09, of the perf. participle 
active, as in rervefros, is but an euphonic form of the radical 
-or, as the masculine suffix -<09 (tctxw^w) is also of -0x9 (ren/- 
#or 9). So also the final r of those neuter stems which end 
in r, and do not, like a&pa, drop it in the nominative, is 
changed, in that case, to 9, as in repa9 (stem ripar) and tei- 
pa9 and tepeas (stems /cepar and tepiar ). For the exhange of 
0 for t initial, compare r€09, epic and Ionic form of <769, with 
the same ; also, Sansk. tvam, Lat. tu, and Gr. ov and the 


nal form (- yri ) of the third pers pi. act of all verbs in Greek (cf. Latin third 
pers. pi. ending in -nt). the principal tenses are still found ending in the Doric 
dialect throughout. Compare also Attic efro<n, twenty, with Doric Fchrari, Latin 
viginti, Sansk. vin<;ati. 
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Cretan rpi (for rFe, Sansk. tvam) with o*e, acc. case. Com- 
pare, also, T<fo*o?, so great, and Lat. tot and totus ; and also 
r €ko$ offspring, and Lat secus and sexus. 

The interchangeableness of t and <r, both phonetically and 
graphically, is a fact very noticeable in the pronunciation and 
orthography, one or both, of almost all languages. The in- 
terchangeable spelling of the Latin adjective suffix -tius, as 
such, or as -cius (as in adventitius or adventicius), and so 
of the nominal suffix -tio, as such, or as -cio ( as in condi- 
tio and condicio), is noticeable in this direction. So, in the 
modern languages generally, t before i, in the same syllable, 
has a simple or mixed, s-sound. Thus, in French, nation 
is pronounced as if n&sion ; in German, as if nah-tsi-one ; 
and, in English, as if narshun. 

In the Laconic dialect, even ^ was often changed into < r, 
as in m for &eo9, a god, and 0700*09 for 070^09, good, adXaa- 
aa for 'bahouroa ; and iraoop and iriaop for 7 ra^o 9 and 7^09 
(when, also, 9 final is changed euphonically to />). 

( 3 ) An original sibilant is also, itself, sometimes repre- 
sented by v final. Compare i}i/, be was, with the Doric ^9 
and the Vedic as. So, in the 1 st pers. pi. pres. act. of the 
verb, v final stands for 9 : as in rinrropev for Tinrro^ (Doric 
form) ; with which compare the corresponding suffix -mas, 
in Sanskrit, as in dadamas, we give, and the corresponding 
Latin form in -mus, as in damus, we give. The Greek dual 
suffix -t op is the equivalent of the Sanskrit -thas. ’ Aiev , poetic 
form of ate/ (Eng. aye), always, is, in Doric, ale 9. 

2 d. The Substitution of Latin Linguals for each other. 

§ 1 . D. ( 1 ) D is sometimes substituted for t, especially 
before r : as in quadraginta for quatraginta, and quadratus 
for quatratus. So, the ancient Mutina is now Modena ; the 
river Athesis, of old, in Italy, is the present Adige; and 
Padua represents the ancient Patavium. 

( 2 ) Other letters are, in several cases, substituted for an 
original d : as, 

(a) R, in one case : meridies is for medidies (medius -f- 
dies), noon. So r, in parricida for patricida, is equivalent 
in one case similarly to an original t. 
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(b) L, also, represents, in some cases, an archaic d : as in 
lingua, archaic dingua, and lacrima, archaic dacrima (Gr. 
Bd/epvpa). So, the Spanish cola, a tail, is but another form 
of the Latin cauda. 

(c) B, sometimes, represents an original d followed by u 
or v : as in bonus, archaic duonus ; bellum, archaic duel- 
lum; and bis for dvis (Cf. Gr. $k for $Fk). 

§ 2. T. (1) T often becomes s, after r, as in the supines 
of many verbs. Thus tersum, mersum, cursum, versum, and 
other supines in -sum stand for tertum, mertum, etc., accord- 
ing to the analogy of the regular supine formation in -turn, of 
the various conjugations. The liquids, in fact, generally, ex- 
cept m, evince a special fondness for having s succeed them. 

(2) T is in one case interchangeable with r, as in parricida. 

§ 3. 8. S is readily interchanged with r ; as in arbor and 
arbos, honor and honos. The archaic forms of plurimus and 
melior were plusimus and melios, as in meliosem. Corpus 
(stem corpor) is for corpos, and this for corpor: and genus 
(stem gener) is for genes, and this for gener. So the Laco- 
nians often changed a to p in the end of words, as in rip for 
rfc, and irbp for 7ro0?. Ancient Massilia has become similarly 
the modern Marseilles. In German, a like interchange- 
ableness of r and s is noticeable in the words darum, there- 
fore, and warum, wherefore, which are compounded of um -f- 
das, reversed, and um + was; as in English therefore stands 
for that-for; and wherefore for which-for. Compare in 
the same way, German Hase and English hare; German 
Eisen and English iron. 

III. Labials. 

These are in Greek t r, £, <f > , and p ; and in Latin p, b, v, 
f, ph and m. 

As the changes and substitutions that occur in them 
belong, almost all, to the class of assimilative substitutions, 
they demand no full, distinct treatment here, except in the 
following general particulars : 

§ 1. In Greek, initial p is sometimes interchanged with /?, 
as in fiXlrrew for pktrreiv ; fiXcoatcco for pXwo/eco ; and /Sporo? 
for pporos. 
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§ 2. In Latin, v becomes u, or is vowelized before a con- 
sonant, as in cautum for cavtum (caveo) ; fautum for favtum, 
and lautam for lavatum. As b and v, like p and'f or ph, are 
all correlated labials of but different degrees of hardness, the 
substitution of u for b in such words as aufero and aufugio, 
for abfero and abfugio, is of the*same sort. 

§ 3. One of the most frequent of all correspondences and 
interchanges in different languages is that of gutturals and 
labials, one with the other. Labials in Greek often corres- 
pond to gutturals in equivalent Sanskrit and Latin forms, 
as in eirojuu (stem hr. for aej r.), to follow, compared with 
Sansk. sach and Latin sequor (pronounced as sekor), root 
seq. ; fan rev, Aeol. uacos, and equus (as if ekus) ; irivre and 
quinque (as if kinke). So the interrogative and indefinite 
words 7nSy, wore, and ttoios , are in the Ionic dialect /e<5>y, /core, 
and k o2oy, corresponding with the Sanskrit kati, kada, etc. 

§ 4. In a few cases, also, linguals and labials interchange 
in different languages, especially r and 7 r (t and p) ; as <rra- 
hovy Doric tnr&biovy Latin spatium ; and so ovreuSo) and Lat. 
studeo. 

IV. The aspirate H. 

The Latin h is a much harder aspirate than the Sanskrit 
h, which it sometimes represents. Before s they both be- 
come x ; as in vexit from veho, Sansk. av&kshit from vah, to 
carry (cf. Greek op^a). In traxit, perf. of traho (perhaps for 
tra-veho), the same fact appears. 

(2) Assimilative Substitution. Assimilation is the result 
of a strongly determinative, phonetic attraction between one 
consonant and another, when in immediate juxtaposition. 
The law of assimilation commonly works backwards, or 
from the second consonant to the preceding one, as in ewvfu 
for lowju (for Fiow/u, Lat. vestio), and jussi, perf. of jubeo, 
for jubsi. But sometimes the law works forwards, from the 
first consonant to the second, as in oXkvju for oXiw/u, ^appoy 
for ^ap<roy, and aWoy for aXxo y, Sansk. anyas, Lat. alius. So 
when irpoa o> was changed by metathesis to iropaa) in the 
Attic dialect, it was ere long harmonized to iroppto. Posi- 
tive full assimilation is the literal change of one consqnant 

24* 
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to the same as the other connected with it; as in suffero for 
sub-fero, and illatus for in-latus. A more incomplete assimi- 
lation occurs in the change of one consonant, in juxtaposi- 
tion with another, to one of the same class with it; as in 
imberbis for in-berbis, and impertio for in-pertio: m, b and 
p being all labials. In nihil for ne-hilum, and nisi for ne-si, 
and bubus for bobus (for bovibus), we seem to have a few 
cases also of a retrogressive vowel-assimilation. 

I. Gutturals. 

The law of harmonization is the same with them, as 
with all the other mutes, in Greek ; that smooth mutes 
must combine with smooth, middle with middle, and 
rough with rough ; except that, in reference to the rough 
mutes, there can neither be a duplication of the same mute 
in juxtaposition, nor a repetition of it even in successive syl- 
lables. Haxfxfxo is accordingly changed to 2a7r<fxi>, and Bay- 
ycx; to Bajcyps, and rUbrjfu takes the place of and 7re- 

<f>tXrjfca of <f>€<f>iKrffca. Before p a guttural of whatever degree 
becomes uniformly 7, or medial. Thus Suo/cpS? becomes 
SioyyfMos, and /3e/3 peyjuu becomes fi&fiper/fuu. 

II. Linguals. 

1. Greek. 

§ 1. The Dentals, r, 8, 

(1) Before dental mutes, other dentals are changed into 
the semi-vowel a ; to which Pott, Curtius, and Heyse agree 
in giving the appropriate name of dissimilation ; so that 
awTTos becomes awcrros ; aSriov becomes curriov, and 7re^- 
'hijvaij 'ireio'&rjvai. 

(2) Before p a dental becomes a ; as in tafiev, first pers. pi. 
of olSa for ISfiev, and fjvvafiai for fjvvr/iat^ perf. pass, of awrt» 9 
Attic form of avvw. 

§ 2. The Liquids. 

(1) L. (a) The weak vowel 1 (or y) originally succeed- 
ing X in many forms was afterwards converted into X, as in 
paXkov for fiaKtov, comp, of paka ; aXXov for aXtos ; aWoficu 
for aKiofuu (Lat. salio for saliomi) ; oriWa for oreXfo; /SaX- 
Xq> for fiaXla. 

(b) In the Aeolic dialect <r was assimilated to a preceding 
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A, as it was indeed also to p, v and p. We sometimes find 
this same style of assimilation in Homer, as in &<f>€\\a for 
a 'xfxXcrOi Attic &<f>eiha , first Aor. of o^eXXo). In the Attic 
form the tense-characteristic a is rejected ; and the preceding 
vowel e is lengthened by way of compensation. 

(2) N. (a) Before A or p> v is changed into the same 
liquid, as in ovXK<ry(£ g > for ow-Xoylfyo, and eppivto for iv-pevo). 
(b) Before p, v is not thus changed, as in ivplirrG), ivprfywpi ; 
except in words compounded with aw, as in avppla>. (c) 
Before <r, v is, in the word aw y assimilated to a, as in ova- 
reuoi, or dropped, as in ovottmd (aw + ottom). In iraKiv, 
also, we find v changed to a in the compound Trahlaovros* 
(d) Before a guttural, v is always written 7 , as in ovyKCLkeot. 
If the guttural is itself 7 , then it is to the nasal gamma 
(Eng. ng final) that v is converted, as in ovyyevrj*; (aw -f- 
yevoo). 

(3) S. Before the dentals, and the labial liquid m, any 
dental may be changed into <r, as in ola^a for oIS^o, and 
oaprj for oSpij. So, in Latin est, he eats, third pers. Sing, of 
edo, for edt (for edit), we have d turned to s, before t 

2. Latin. 

The Dentals. 

(1) The dentals, d and t and the liquid r, are sometimes 
before s assimilated to it; as in cessi, perf. of cedo, for cedsi, 
gessi, perf. of gero, for gersi, concussi for concutsi, possum 
for potsum, fissum for fidsum, for fidtum, and missum for 
mitsum, for mittum. Such perfects as sedi, fldi and scldi, 
with supines in -ssum are undoubtedly contracted forms of 
original perfects in -si, as sedsi, fidsi, etc. ; from which after- 
wards the s was rejected for better euphonic effect, and the 
short radical vowel, e or i, was lengthened by way of com- 
pensation. 

(2) D was sometimes assimilated to 1 before 1 : as in sel- 
la for sedla, for sedela from sedeo, to sit, and lapillus (for 
lapidlus) for lapidulus. 

(3) N was assimilated to 1, m, and r : as in illino (in-j- 
lino, immineo (in+mineo), irruo (in+ruo). 

In some of the modern languages, especially the Italian, 
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the law of assimilation is quite active : as in Ital. atto, an 
act (Lat. actum) ; patto, a pact (Lat. pactum), fitto , 1 trans- 
fixed (Lat. fixus). 

The letters most frequently doubled by assimilation, in the 
middle of words, are the liquids, 

III. Labials. 

1st. In Greek. 

§ 1. M. Whenever a labial precedes py in the middle of 
a word, it is changed to p. : as in 7 pappy for 7 pcuf>pv from 

§ 2. 21, B } $ . These all, when preceding combine with 
it, into the compound consonant V ; which, while having, 
analytically, either one of the labials for its base, has yet, to 
the ear, always the sound of the smooth mute ir. So, in 
Latin, scribsi, perf. of scribo, becomes scripsL 

2d. In Latin. 

M is, in a few cases, changed to n : as in tunc for tum-ce ; 
princeps for primum (sc. gradum) capio: clandestinus, adj. 
formed from clam (for celam) ; tandem (from tarn) ; and 
so quanquam, eundem, etc. 

The interchanges of the different labials, one with the 
other, in various languages, rnay be here advantageously re- 
called: as in SANSKRIT. GREEK. LATIN. GERMAN. ENGLISH, 

upari. inrip. super. fiber. ( over. 

J upper. 

j super. 

I hyper. 

saptan. hrra. septem. sieben. seven. 

2dly. Topical Substitution. 

By this is meant a change of place, in a letter or syllable, 
either by accident, if there be any accidents in language, or for 
better euphonic effect. Topical substitution is of two kinds : 

(1) Metathesis. (2) Hyperthesis. 

(1) Metathesis (from per arfarjfUy I exchange) is a change 
in the order of the letters of a word, in the same syllable. 

1st. In Greek. 


1 Webster’s reference to peto, as the etymological radical of the noun fit, n 
absurd. 
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§ 1. It occurs in several, separate, individual words, that 
have no common elements of classification, unless it be that 
the consonant, before and after which the vowel plays inter- 
changeably, is a liquid (p) : as Kapron and Kparos, strength ; 
dap<ro 9 and dpaao 9 , courage ; ^poxrKco (stem, Sep), I leap ; tepa- 
8ti ; and /caphia^ the heart. In Homer we find both /cdprepos 
and Kpdrepo 9 , strong. Ilpoaco became, afterwards, iropaa, 
and, still later, irSppa), Lat. porro. So, compare Aeol. repro? 
(Lat. tertius), Eng. tierce and tier, with rp/rov. 

§ 2. It occurs, frequently, in the perfect of verbs whose 
stems end in a liquid : as rerprjfca from repvco (root, rep, or 
rap), ftefiXrj/ca from /3a\Xa> (stem, y9aX), re^vrjKa from dpi/avao 
(root, dap). Compare, also, the perfects of taXia, tcapvco, 
etc. 

2d. In Latin. 

§ 1. A few cases occur, in proper Latin forms, compared 
one with the other : as, tero, perf. trivi ; sterno, perf. stravi ; 
ferveo, supine fretum, cerno, and cretum, sperno and spre- 
tum. 

§ 2. There are, also, a few cases of metathesis, 1 in equiv- 
alent forms to certain Greek words ; as <TK&irrop*U) I look 
around, and Lat specio ; *p«/a>, I judge, and cerno ; ^ruo> 
and spuo, I spit. 

(2) HyperthesiB. 

This (derived from inrepri^p^ I place or carry over) con- 
sists in changing letters from one syllable to another. 

1st. In Greek. 

§ 1. This occurs in a few single words : as in the geni- 
tive of ITwf, the Pnyx, IIvkvo 9, which case, from its resem- 
blance to the adj. ttvkvos, crowded, shows us the undoubted 
etymology of the word. Compare Stfun for tfX.% 09 , the peo- 
ple, Cretan irokyo 9 , Lat. vulgus, Germ, volk, Eng. folk. 

§ 2. Many verbs, having now the diphthong ei in their 
stems, exhibit therein a change of place of the weak vowel t, 


1 In English, an orthoepical metathesis often occurs, if not an orthographical ; 
as in the pronunciation of iron and fire, and in the utterance of the aspirate first 
in its combinations with an initial w, as in snch words as which, what, where, 
etc. 
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which originally followed, instead of preceding, the final con- 
sonant of the stem. Thus : 


t etW, 

stem 

rev , 

is for 

revlco . 

Xeiptov, 

u 

X € P 

« 

yepCav. 
apevico v. 

apelvcovy 

a 

dfjuev, 

a 

ftacvcD, 

(C 

fiav, 

u 

fUavUo (cf. Lat. venio). 

fiaivopai , 

u 

pav, 

u 

pavicopau 

< paivcoj 

u 

<f>av 

Cl 

(fxivUo. 


§ 3. Several feminine adjective forms in -< cuva exhibit the 
same change : as peXcuva for peXdvuij rdXcuva for raXavta , 
etc. 

2d. In Latin. 

There is, in the word nervus, in Latin, as the equivalent 
of vevpov, a single instance of hyperthesis, in the one lan- 
guage as compared with the other. 

So Bosra, in Africa, now represents the original Bvpoa. 
Some French derivatives from the Latin, exhibiting the fact 
of hyperthesis, will not be inappropriate : as, tremper, to 
temper, Lat. temperare ; tout, all, Lat. totus ; noeud, a knot, 
Lat. nodus; peuple, the people, Lat populus. In raison 
(ratio), maison (mansio), palais (palatium), we have un- 
doubted instances of the same sort, in which the i is to be 
regarded as radical, and not inserted, as in faim (fames) and 
foin (fenum), as a diphthongal compensation for a shorten- 
ing of the original form. 

In the case of some aspirated forms, there occurs a curi- 
ous transfer, not indeed of a letter or syllahle itself, but of a 
special affection belonging to it : as in 'bpeyfrw fut of 
fut. of eyu) ; iraayto (for 7ra^<r*G>), stem tto& ; and 
gen. rptyos. Compare, also, &e<r / ao? with Doric t &/ao?, a stat- 
ute. Here the aspirate, when lost in one part of the word by 
contraction or flexion, is carefully borne, for preservation, to 
another part. 

The next style of Consonantal Changes consists : 

B. Of Insertions and Additions. These are of a threefold 
character : 

1st. Prosthesis. 2d. Epenthesis. 3d. Epithesis. 
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1st, Prosthesis. This consists in prefixing a single letter 
or syllable to the beginning of a word, and for the pnrpose 
simply, in nearly every case, of better euphonic effect 

§ 1. The vowel prefixes of a prosthetic sort, in Greek, are 
a, e, and o, and, once or twice, t. 

(1) a. Compare apkp y«, to pluck, with its other form 

/-ti/yyo), and so apip&a> and to bereave; apiXrym and 

Lat mulgeo. 

( 2 ) e. Compare ipv'&pSs, red ; Sansk. robita, Lat ruber ; 
(also ^&&), Sansk. hyas, Lat. heri for hesi. In and 

'biXjG) we have both a fuller and contracted form of the same 
original word, in which the e is radical and not prosthetic. 

( 3 ) o. Compare £801/9 (for £801/7-9), Sansk. dantas, Latin 
dens for dents ; 6 vofia, a name, Sansk. naman, Lat. nomen ; 
o/u^eet), Sansk. mih, Lat tningo, I void water. 

( 4 ) u As lava ; I sleep, compared with ava>. 

§ 2 . The letter <r is found initial in some words, which 
appear at other times without it : as in afiucpfc and putcpo^ 
T^yov (Lat. tectum) and crreyov, ofivpcuva and pvpaiva. In 
some cases where a thus occurs, it is radical to the original 
form ; and in some cases it may be, possibly, the frag- 
mentary representative of a lost preposition (eh or £ 9 ), serv- 
ing to give the form to which it was prefixed a more strongly 
directive sense ; just as, in words beginning with x 1 /-, and 
a-, we often have fragments of an otherwise lost privative 
Avev. Other prosthetic additions, particularly e, may have 
sometimes originated in this way, and be but the remains, 
occasionally at least, of a primitive prepositional prefix. 

Prosthetic additions to the original radical elements of a 
word often occur in French and Spanish. In Spanish, as in 
French, e is prefixed to words derived from the Latin begin- 
ning with sc, sp, and st : as in 

SPANISH. FRENCH. LATIN. 

escribir, ecrire (originally, escrire), scribere. 
espeso, epais, spissus. 

estado, 1 £tat status. 

1 In this way English orthography has been complicated with French-Latin 
forms of Latin words, as in estate (Lat. status), espouse (sponsa), especial (spe- 
cies), establish (stabilio). 
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2d. Epenthesis. 

This is the insertion of a letter in the middle of a word, for 
the purpose of a better dynamical or musical effect In the 
Sanskrit, after the prepositions sam, ava, pari, and prati 
and some words beginning with k, an euphonic s is intro- 
duced between them and the words with which they are 
compounded. With this euphonic use of s, a similar addi- 
tion of it to ab and ob, in Latin, before c, q, and p, re- 
markably agrees. Ob sometimes retains it even when 
alone. 

1st In Greek. 

§ 1 . 2 has an affinity for t, and /*, and often occurs 

before them, after short vowels : as, in the 2 d pers. dual and 
plural person-endings passive of verbs, before Sr : as, 
and -< 7 ^e ; and in the 3d dual passive person-ending of the 
historical tenses -o*br}v ; with which compare the correspond- 
ing person-endings top, re, and rrjv^ in the active voice. 

§ 2. We find also, in Greek, other epenthetic uses of dif- 
ferent consonants : as, (1) Of £ after p, ; as in pexrqpfipla 
(= pAorp^-fjpepa) and ^ a/i/ 809 , astonishment, compared with 
*&avfia, wonder. In French, a similar fact appears in some 
words : as in chambre, Lat camera ; nornbre, Lat nu- 
merus. 

(2) Of $ after v : as in ai/epo?, contracted opfyo? ; with 
which also compare Fr. gendre and Lat. gener. 

(3) Of ^ after a : as in IpAo^Xrj, a thong ; with which 
compare ipacra e» and pbdarifj. The 9 r serves, in such cases, 
to facilitate, phonetically, the union of p or v and <r with the 
succeeding X or p. 

2d. In Latin. 

§ 1. N. ^In the Latin equivalents of some Greek and 
Sanskrit words an epenthetic n, or an n inserted for mere 
euphony, occurs : as in anguis, a snake, Gr. Sansk. 
ahis. The nasalization of various verb-stems, in the present 
and imperfect tenses of the different voices of the verb in 
both Greek and Latin, as in fundo, perf. fudi, and kvv4g> 9 fut. 
kiktco, will be considered, by itself, under another head ; and 
is therefore not embraced in this section. 
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$ 2. P is epenthetically inserted between m and t or s: 
as in sumpsi and promptus from sumo and promo. Com- 
pare Fr. dompter, to subdue, and Lat. domitare ; and also 
the English word tempt, and its Latin original, tentare. 

§ 3. R is euphonically inserted, by epenthesis, in the 
genitive plural, between the stem-vowels a and o, of the 1st 
or A-declension and of the 2d or O-declension and the 
proper plural genitive case-suffix -um : -arum being for 
-aiim, and -orum for -oiim ; with which compare -o> v y gen. 
pL suffix in Greek : as in povod-ayvf contracted povo&v. The 
r epenthetic, in Latin, prevents the unpleasant hiatus other- 
wise made by the concurrence of a+o in the one case, and 
by o+o in the other. 

§ 4. S is used epenthetically, with ab and ob, in com- 
pound forms : as in abstineo, abstraho, obstinatus, and obsto. 
In subscus (sub+cudo) compared with incus, we see a 
similar use of it with sub. 

Caution : D, it is often said, is also epenthetically in- 
serted between two vowels : as in prodeo (pro+eo), and in 
the 2d pers. sing, and pi. of prosum (prodes and prodestis), 
and elsewhere in that verb. The same fact is cited, also, in 
reference to redeo (re+eo), reddo (re+do), and redarguo. 
The d, however, in these forms, is not epenthetic, but radical. 
The Sanskrit original of both forms is prati. Its Greek 
equivalent, tt pos, was accordingly, at first, Trporl , in which 
form we find it in Homer, and from which, t being inter- 
changed for <r, it became 7rpo9 by contraction. Prod- and 
red- are, therefore, nearer their originals than pro- and re-, 
their shorter forms. In such forms as praeeo and deerro, 
no difficulty was felt by the Latins, on account of the 
hiatus caused, as there should have been, on the supposition 
that d, in the prefixes prod- and red- is of a mere euphonic 
origin. 

3d. Epithesis. 

This consists in adding a letter or syllable, at the end of a 
word, for better euphonic effect. 

The v i<f>€\KvoriKov , in Greek, is an addition of this sort, 
which, from its inherent phonetic strength, furnishes a good 

Vol. XVIL No. 66. 25 
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staff on which the voice may rest, at the end of a clause or 
sentence. 

No epithetic addition of letters, in the modern languages, 
occurs to the author. There are, however, in French usage, 
frequent instances of phonetic, if not of graphic epithesis, in 
the utterance of the final letters of words which, by them- 
selves, are silent whenever they are in regimen with words 
immediately following them, which begin with a vowel. So, 
too, the cardinal numerals, in French, which end with a con- 
sonant, as six, sept, buit, dix, have their last letter, other- 
wise silent except before a vowel, distinctly pronounced 
when at the end of a clause or sentence. 

The third class of Consonantal Changes we term : 

C. Suppressions and Abridgments. These may occur in 
the three different parts of a word : its beginning, middle, or 
end. Such suppressions are denominated, according to their 
nature and position, by the following different names : aphae- 
resis, elision, syncope, ecthlipsis, and apocope. 

1st. A suppression of a letter in the beginning of a word. 
This is termed aphaeresis. 

I. In Greek. 

§ 1. 2 often vanishes entirely, in Greek, at the com- 

mencement of a word ; or, more frequently, is replaced rather 
by an aspirate, when a vowel follows. Sometimes both forms 
occur, as in <n)? and fc (Sansk. sukara (s), Lat sus, Germ, 
sau and schwein, Eng. sow and swine.) So also aaKaaaa 
(Doric) and *bd\a<r<ra, the sea (for a\a<r<ra) from 0X9, salt, 
Lat. sal, Sansk. sara, salt. In respect to ^dkaaaa and a\9, 
compare apa and 'bapd. The Romans liked the letter a 
much better than the Greeks ; and the aspirate is, accord- 
ingly, often initial in Greek where, in the equivalent forms 
of the Latin and the Sanskrit, the sibilant occupies its place : 
as in ei rra, seven, Lat. septem, Sansk. saptan ; and ef, Lat 
sex, Sansk. shash. 

§ 2. In a few words \ was dropped when initial : as in 
Itcpdco for Tutcpdo ) , to winnow, and tySrj, mortar, for X/7S09. 
So, in the Aeolic dialect, p was dropped from pia, one, which 
thus became ta. 
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II. In Latin. 

§ 1. We often find s suppressed or wanting, initially, be- 
fore other consonants ; which is retained in the equivalent 
Greek forms, as found in the Sanskrit ; or, in some cases, 
prosthetically applied in Greek : as, 


LATIN. 

GREEK. 

SANSKRIT. 

tego, I cover. 

crreyco 

sthag. 

fallo, I deceive. 

a<f>dXKco 

sphal. 

fides, a cat-gut. 

(cf. felZopat,) 

bhid, a filament 

cavo, I hollow. 

(TKaTTTQ) 


vespa, a wasp. 




§ 2. There are some interesting cases of aphaeresis, in in- 
dividual Latin words : 


LATIN. GREEK. SANSKRIT. 

snm is for esumi. Cf. elpU (for iapi) asmi. 

nosco u gnosco. “ yiyvcixTKco jnfi (desiderative form, 

navus “ gnavus. “ 7 ewaios [jijn&sfi.) 

So the English word stranger (Lat. extraneus, Span, estran- 
gero, Fr. etranger) has lost its initial e : as in estrange ; as 
also the word story (Gr. Itnopla , Lat. historia, Ital. istoria 
and storia), has lost the initial syllable hi. 

2d. A suppression of a letter or syllable, in the middle of 
a word. This is called by different names, according to cir- 
cumstances. 

§ 1. Elision. This occurs when a vowel is removed from 
before another vowel : as in nullus (== lie+ullus), nunquara 
(= ne-f-unquam), avkpyopai (= dvd^ep'xppxu). 

§ 2. Syncope. By this is meant the removal of a vowel 
from between two consonants : as in patris, gen. of pater, 
for pateris ; and so 7 rar/x> 9 , gen. of it arqp y and Homeric 
Torre for rlirore . Valde, in Latin, is for valide, by syncope. 

§ 3. Ecthlipsis. This is the removal of a consonant, or 
of an entire syllable, from the middle of a word. 

1st. In Greek. 

In Greek, <r is often rejected by ecthlipsis ; sometimes in 
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nouns, and sometimes in verbs : as in 7 eveos for yiveaos, gen. 
of 7&09, and ftovXevy for fiovXeveai for fiovXeveaai,. 

While in Sanskrit euphonic principles ruled with a force 
greater than in any of the cognate languages, still many 
harsh combinations were allowable, which seemed to the 
Greeks and Romans, even when occurring in a regular way, 
altogether too dissonant. In the case accordingly of verbs, 
having roots terminating in a consonant, it was an almost 
universal rule, in both Greek and Latin, although not in 
Sanskrit, to connect the personal terminations with the stem, 
by means of an union-vowel. In the following roots, how- 
ever, the connecting vowel was suppressed, when the personal 
ending was affixed : in Greek, the roots €9, to be, and IS, to 
know ; and in Latin, es, to be ; fer, to bear ; vel, to wish ; 
and ed, to eat; so that we have the forms iarl, iapev, tare 
and ISfie v, and also est, he is, fert, vult, and est, he eats. 

As in Sanskrit, before the personal terminations beginning 
with t, th and dh, roots that end with a consonant other 
than n reject s, in order to avoid a harsh combination of 
three consonants; so, in Greek, roots terminating with a 
consonant abbreviate in the perfect passive the terminations 
-aSrop, -<r^€, to -^ov and -Sre, as rervfffoe for t erv^a^e, and 
rh-ayfire for reraise. Compare in Sanskrit the form sth&, to 
stand, with itself as it is when compounded with the prepo- 
sition u ut,” up, as in utthita, upstood for ut-sthita. 

Before a the dentals and the dental liquid v are dropped ; 
as in Xa/x7ra? for Xa/nraZs, tcopis for acopjuri for ad*- 

parcn, and Balpoai for Salpovai. In ttoxs, stem iroS, not only 
is <r dropped, but 0 is lengthened also by way of compensa- 
tion, as likewise in the perf. act. participle in -©9, as in /8 e/3ou- 
Xevfcco 9 for fiefiovXevKors. 

When both a dental and v are omitted before <r, the absorp- 
tion is indicated by an elongation of the vowel, if a, or by 
its diphthongation, if e or 0 ; e becoming in such a case e*, 
and o becoming ov and a> ; as in nrctin for iravraiy and avreurcoj 
fut. of <r7r eV&», for ovrev&aco, rvtffoefc for nxffoep T9, \ecov for 
\iov T9, and 0801s for o&oms. 

2. In Latin. 
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Abridgments by ecthlipsis, accompanied often by a subse- 
quent contraction, are numerous : as, debeo and praebeo for 
dehibeo and praehibeo ; promo and sumo for pro-emo and 
sub-emo ; malle for rnavelle ( = magis and velle) ; prudens 
for providens ; amavi and docui for ama-fui and doce-fui ; 
lumen for lucimen ; hodie for hoc die ; judex for jus-dex, and 
momentum for movimentum. So the dative and ablative 
pi. suffix-ending -is, is a contraction, in the different declen- 
sions, of the original forms -abus, -obus and -ibus; with 
which compare the double dative pi. forms, queis or quibus 
of the relative pronoun qui. So poematis is found in some 
authors for poematibus. 

The above instances are of an individual sort, and better 
denoted by themselves, than by any attempted classification. 
The facts which remain, that are worthy of note, may be 
thus classified : 

(1) D is often suppressed before s, and so sometimes is t ; 
as in divisi for dividsi, misi for mitsi, clausi for claudsi, and 
laesi for laedsi. In divisi and misi, or any such case, the 
first vowel i is long by way of contraction, as it would other- 
wise be made by way of compensation. 

(2) C, g and q sometimes disappear in the same way be- 
fore s ; as in sparsi for spargsi, mulsi for mulgsi, and torsi 
for torqsi. 

Even in English, words are sometimes softened by the 
rejection of a letter belonging to the original root ; as in our 
words speak, spake, and spoken, from the German sprechen, 
sprach, gesprochen. 

§ 3. A suppression at the end of a word is called Apocope. 

In the Sanskrit, in the final form in which it has reached 
us, two consonants were no longer tolerated, as they once 
had been, at the end of a word ; but the latter was rejected. 
That this feature of the language was not fixed upon it, 
until after the separation of the other languages from the 
common parent-stock, would seem evident from the fact, 
that it is not true of the Zend or of the European languages, 
old or new. The result to the Sanskrit is a mutilation in the 
present aspect of many of its original forms, which, if found 
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now as they were in their primeval state, would furnish much 
valuable light on many etymological questions and theories. 

1 . In Greek. 

( 1 ) All final mutes are apocopated from forms, where 

they would otherwise appear as a radical part of the word. 
Thus /jUXit becomes cru/par, ocopa ; enrrrrer, third pers. 

sing, imperf. act. (for fuller form ervineri) becomes Shwrre] 
and €tutttovt(i), third pers. pi. of same tense, becomes enmr- 
rov ; ydXa/cr becomes ydXa, and ^ <ravr(i ) (compare erant for 
esant) becomes fjcrav, and n ram (neut. of 7 rav) becomes Trap. 
In such nominatives neuter, as /cepas, /cpeas, repav, the final 
r of the stem is merely changed to 9. 

( 2 ) No consonant can properly end a word in Greek, 
except p, p or 9. Ov/c or ou% is but a mutilation of ov/ce and 
€K or ef of i/a 9 (cf. £*09, i/cel and k/ceivos) ; and they are 
properly but proclitics, never occurring at the end of a sen- 
tence ; ov/c always preceding a word beginning with a vowel, 
and i/c one commencing with a consonant. In respect also 
to the three letters, p, p and <r, it is to be remembered that p 
occurs rarely, and that v often represents <7, or contains it by 
absorption, and also that 9 final cannot be preceded by a 
dental or the liquid p. Even v and <r were themselves so 
weak at the end of words, as to be often omitted. Thus 
iya> is for iycov, Sansk. aham ; and tovto, neuter of ovto 9 , 
is for tovtov. Compare also 7 rpoo'&e and 7rp6o^ev, vv and 
vvv. 

( 3 ) The passive person-endings -pt cu and -pto cannot 
occur after a consonantal stem ; the p accordingly is changed 
to a, and the forms become Terv^arac and iTerv<f>aTo instead 
of T€TV(f>irrai and €T€Tv<f>vTo ; like the change of the accusative 
case-sign p in the third declension to a, after consonants, as 
in irarkpa for 7 rarepv, and /copv^a for tcopv&v. 

( 4 ) When occurring between two short vowels in the end- 
syllable of a word, <r and v tend to vanish, as in petrous for 
p€i£o(v)e 9 and 70/01/9 for 7€P€(cr)o9. 

( 5 ) In the third pers. sing, active of all the tenses, and in 
the third pers. pi. of both the imperfect and aorist tenses, an 
original t, still preserved in Latin, is dropped. Thus tptttci. 
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Snrrrre, rer v<f>€, enrsfre are for tv7TT€t(i), €tu7tt6t(a) > rerv<f>€T(i ) , 
enfyen* Thus compare 

SANSKRIT. GREEK. LATIN. 

bharati, he bears, r)t, fer(i)t(i). 

abharat(i), he was bearing, i<f>ep €( ™), fere-bat(i). 

(6) Unsigmatized masculine and feminine nominatives, or 
those which would normally have the gender-sign <r affixed, 
but which, on account of an v final in the stem, have rejected 
it, have their stem-vowel lengthened by way of compensa- 
tion, as in 7 roifirfp for iroipevs, and ryyefuov for r^yepov^. 

2. In Latin. 

The number of final consonants in Latin, c, 1, n, r, s, t, is 
somewhat greater than in Greek. 

Apocope occurs in Latin in several interesting classes of 
cases. 

(1) In the loss of the final letters of many consonantal 
Btems of nouns in the nominative ; as in cor, the heart, for 
cord; lac, milk, stem lact; os, a bone, stem oss (Gr. stem 
ocrre) ; leo, a lion, stem leon ; and mel, honey, stem mell. 

(2) In the ablative singular form of all the declensions? 
in the dropping of its final characteristic d from them all ; 
as domino for archaic dominod, and sermone for serraoned. 

(3) In several imperatives, as die for dice ; due for duce ; 
fac for face ; and fer for fere. 

The next class of consonantal changes is composed of 

IV; Weakened consonantal forms ; or the weakening of 
individual consonants in certain specific forms or classes of 
forms. 

(1) The very common one of r into < 7 . Thus the ending 
-ov(7i' in the third pers. pi. of the pres, and fut. active of 
Greek verbs, as in Tinnovat and r vyfrovac, represents an origi- 
nal -oi/Tt; which was the form also actually used by the 
^Dorians. The analysis of the changes made in the form is 
this : 7 was euphonically changed to <r, after which v was 
dropped, according to universal Greek usage before o-, and 
the vowel 0 was lengthened, by way of etymological com- 
pensation, into ov . 
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So in Latin, the proper supine-ending -turn is changed, 
when the stem of the verb ends in a dental, into -sum. 
After a long medial vowel the dental is thrown away, as in 
caesum for caedtum, from caedo, to kill, and laesum for laed- 
tum, from laedo ; as likewise in the supine and participial 
forms of cado and edo, to eat ; in which the vowels a and e 
are accordingly lengthened by the contraction of the syllable 
to which they belong, as in casum for cftdtum, supine of c£do» 
and the participles ambesus and comesus of ambSdo and 
comedo. After a short vowel, the dental is also assimilated 
to the changed suffix, as in fissum for fidtum, and fossum 
for fodtum ; supines of findo and fodio. 

(2) That of the conversion of an original a, in the begin- 
ning of a word, into the aspirate ; as in 5? for <n)?, which two 
forms are both found in use together ; and of Zarqfu for ala- 
Trjfu (Lat. sisto). This subject will, however, receive its 
proper treatment, under the subsequent head of Sibilation. 

(3) That of the weakening of an original Digamma into 
various forms ; another topic reserved for fuller discussion, 
by and by, alone by itself. 

A special hint. It must not be forgotten, that some dif- 
ferences in the flexion-forms both of nouns and verbs are to 
be resolved, not by any mere phonological analysis, but on 
the theory of a manifest duplication of the stems of its dif- 
ferent forms, and sometimes even by the aggregation of very 
different stems together, for grammatical convenience, into 
one form of conjugation. In such forms as fieyas, peyakrj, 
ptya ; ttoXvs, ttoXKt}, ito\v ; Trpaos, Trpaeia, 7rpaov . we have two 
different original flexion-stems: fieya and fieyaKo] n roXv and 
7 roXXo ; irpao and irpae. The two stem-forms of TroXtfc and 
iroXKrj we find used interchangeably in Homer in most of the 
cases. In the Lat. fero, perf. tuli, supine latum, we have two 
absolutely different stems aggregated, fer and tul ; two, not 
three, as latum is for tiatum (cf. Gr. tXog> and r X 17 T 09 , and 
Lat. tolero) ; and tiatum is from the same root with tuli. 

V. Strengthened consonantal forms. 

Neither learner nor teacher, it is believed, can be harmed 
by occasional repetitions of the same fact, in other relations 
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and for other uses. It is difficult, if not impossible, to sur- 
vey phonology thoroughly on its different sides, and to do jus- 
tice to each one of them by itself, without at the same time 
catching views of other parts already examined, or demand- 
ing afterwards more distinct and complete consideration. 

The use of strengthened forms was one of the early fea- 
tures of language, abounding in Sanskrit and Greek, and of 
frequent occurrence also in Latin ; but occurring less and 
less in subsequent and derived languages, as we go in them 
further and further from their primeval source. As the Latin 
preserves in most of its aspects more of the simple strong 
characteristics of the Sanskrit, than the Greek, its departure 
iu this respect tq a wider degree from its original than the 
Greek, is to be accounted for probably by the strong practical 
tendency of the Roman mind, which did not relish double 
forms of the same thing, and multiplied modes of reaching 
the same end. 

The modes of strengthening stems are various, as : 

§ 1 . By nasalization, as in icdfwm, stem /co/t, and re/aw, 
stem rap , ; and in Latin, frango, findo, vinco, compared with 
their simple bases frag, fid and vie. But the subject of 
nasalization must be treated afterwards by itself. 

§ 2 . By the reduplication of the radical syllable or sound. 

A repetition or reduplication of words and syllables is the 
most natural and effective style of emphasizing their impor- 
tance. 1 This occurs abundantly in Sanskrit and in Greek, 
but much less in Latin. See subsequent treatment of Re- 
duplication by itself. 

§ 3 . By changing stems originally ending in one of the k 
mutes or t mutes, followed by the semivowel l (as 7 4, ta , yi, 
t*, Sri) into <t<t or rr ; and stems ending in the liquid X fol- 
lowed by t, as Xt into XX. Thus : racra*), \evac ro>, <f>puT<rco , 
\urarofJuu are for the earlier forms 70740), XevKuo, <f>pi/cia>, \irlo- 
peu ; as, also, fi&XXa, peXXco, and oreXX® are for /?oX/o>, peXuo, 


1 This idea lies at the foundation of some of our most expressive words, as 
respect, regard, remark ; where the idea, as in the word respect, is, that the per- 
son or thing respected is worthy of being looked at a second time, or, again and 

again. 
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and crreXlco ; with which compare paXXov^ comparative of 
fiaXa for pdXiov. 

The gemination of the final consonant of the stem, in this 
way, answers a double purpose : that of strengthening the 
stem, and that also of symbolizing, in a form so unusual in 
Greek, except as a special etymological contrivance, the pre- 
vious changes that had occurred in these forms. 

In Latin, the verbs in -io, of the third conjugation, repre- 
sent the same class of verb-stems that, in Greek, were 
changed so as to present a duplication of the final letter of 
the stem : as capio, cupio, and fugio. In Greek, verbs and 
adjectives having v or p for the final letter of the stem, fol- 
lowed by the half- vowel t, a metathesis of- the c occurs, in- 
stead of a gemination of the final consonant; as in <f>aiwDj 
stem <f>av , for tpalvcD, ftalvo), stem fiav, for fiavlc* (cf. Lat. ve- 
vio), etc. The half-vowel i, or y, of the original forms of 
these various words represents the Sanskrit yfi, properly 
meaning to go, occurring in verbs of what is called the fourth 
class, in that language, and characteristic, very extensively, of 
intransitive and passive verbs. But y was not a sound to 
be found in Greek ; and therefore it must either be vowel- 
ized, as if t, or expressed by some other assimilated sound. 
In the adjective termination -409 in Greek, as in wyto?, Sansk. 
yajyas, we see the equivalent of the Sanskrit adjective suffix 
yas. The Doric future suffix-form -o-wy, answers, in the same 
way, to the Sansk. sy&mi. The analogue, accordingly, in both 
Greek and Latin, of the fourth Sansk. conjugation-ending 
yami, is ico or io (for -wi/u). From such an original regular 
form in «», come not only the altered forms -<r<ra, ttg>, -£<», 
Ua), but also those in - aivw (for -avuo) and -cupa> (for apt a>). 
So, in Latin, the adjective and nominal suffixes -ius, -ia, -ies, 
answer to the Sansk. yas and yfi, like the verbal ending -io 
to the Sansk. -yfimi. 

§ 4. By the epenthetic insertion of <r in the midst of the 
stem : as in p,l<ry<o (Lat. misceo) compared with plywpu ; 
ioyG) and loyykopcu compared with e^co ; also ia^/co with e8o- 
fuw, to eat, Sansk. ad, Lat. ed. 

§ 5. By adding to consonantal stems ending in w and * 
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the letter t, and to vowel-stems ^ ; as in tu7tm» (stem tutt) ; 

KOTTTG) (K07r) ; tCpVTTTM (tCpv/3) J 7T6/CTG) (tT€k) ] and TL/CTO) (t€k) ) 

and for vowel-stems tcvrftto, /cXtf&co, 7rprfitco and <rifoo) (stems 
tcva , tcXe, 7rp7}j and <ra). Such forms, in Latin, as necto, 
plecto, flecto, are of the same analytic origin. 

Even in the forms of nouns, in Greek, the strengthening of 
the stem by the insertion of r appears : as in the epic forms 
itt oXepos and tttoXis for 7 roXefios and ttoXis, Compare, also, 
irrepva and irepva^ the heel. 

We come, now, to some of the special pathological affec- 
tions of the classical languages. 

A. The Greek. ’ 

1st. Its dialects. 

Every language, covering an area of any considerable ex- 
tent, for a long period of time, tends to break into separate 
dialects ; determined, objectively, by different physical and 
local causes ; and also subjectively, by difference of employ- 
ment, development, and culture. The effects of time and 
space are as marked on men as on nature, and on the world 
of language and of letters, as on any part of the vegetable 
kingdom. In Greece, especially, dialectic developments 
were of the fullest and finest growth. Had ever a nation, in 
respect to all physical influences, so favorable a position, as 
such, for growth in all the elements of inward greatness ? 
She was nursed in the mountains, among the giants. The 
air that she breathed was full of the seeds of life. In the 
broad blue sky above, and the bright blue sea below, she saw 
divine aspects of energy and beauty constantly mirrored to 
her view. Her eye and her heart were ever invited, by sur- 
rounding objects, to a perpetual festival. She laid the beams 
of her greatness on two continents : combining the stern 
strength of the one with the soft luxuriance of the other. 
She sat, as queen, on many waters, and girt around, as with 
a mantle of stars, with clusters of islands shining about her 
on every side. 

On no spot upon earth can one be born, to this day, where 
Nature will bend down more lovingly and impressively over 
him, to breathe her life and beauty into all the opening ele- 
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ments of his being. The mountains and the sea have ever 
been the two greatest natural teachers of mankind. No peo- 
ple could come into more immediate contact with Nature, in 
either of these forms of her presentation ; none ever did so 
meet her constantly, in them both combined. Rome was, in 
some respects, similarly accoutred for greatness with Greece: 
with the mountains behind and the sea before; but it was 
with no such fulness of preparation ; her home was, after 
all, upon a plain. Greece was, everywhere, a land full of 
broken and rugged surfaces, of bold shores, of short, dark, 
rapid, foaming streams, and of every variety of landscape, 
skirted, at ten thousand points of contact, with the sea, 
which not only surrounded it, buferept in, with its pulses of 
ever-quickening force, r in to all the folds of its physical and na- 
tional life. Amid such influences, as each vegetable and ani- 
mal have not only their special geographical zone, but also 
even a specific climate and locality, where they will best fill 
out the whole ideal outline of their being, man finds his most 
favored spot for a large growth of life and action. 

When the western fracture was made from the common 
Graeco-Italic stock, which, under the long action of many fa- 
voring circumstances, was perfected, in the end, into the round 
orb of Roman life and law, the portion remaining behind, 
within the boundaries of Northern Greece and Asia Minor, 
began slowly to form a local character and language, as they 
settled more and more upon the same soil, into fixed com- 
munities and habits. No language can bear greater evidence 
of home-growth, than does the Greek. Hellenic outgrowths, 
of all kinds, began early to thrust forth themselves, in all the 
communities of Greece, with great force: so that, erelong, 
Hellenic, or civilized and cultivated, ideas, words, accent, 
and euphonism, with the power also of Hellenic arms, 
greatly changed the first character of the people and of their 
language. The Hellenes were, in a word, the Greeks, in a 
more cultivated period of their history, than the pioneer Pe- 
lasgi or first settlers. Thus readily is the great paradox solved, 
which has perplexed so long a succession of historical writers, 
of the connected existence, and yet supposed diverse origin. 
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of the two races, that peopled Greece, to which they really 
have themselves given, in their imagination, all the reality 
that they ever possessed ; and which it was as easy, of course, 
for them to set in grand antagonism to each other, as it was, 
in the first place, to invent them at all. Grecian literature, art, 
history, genius, and advancement, are therefore, by necessity, 
all Hellenic. 

The three leading dialects of Greece were the Aeolic, Do- 
ric, and Ionic. The Aeolic prevailed in Boeotia, Thessaly, 
and the colony of Aeolis in Asia Minor. The Doric, in the 
Peloponnesus and among the Dorian colonies in Asia Minor, 
Italy, and Sicily ; and the Ionic, which was spoken by the 
Ionian race, and especially in Asia Minor, and also in nume- 
rous islands, and in the Ionian colonies. This was the first of 
all the dialects, perfected by poetic composition ; and it burst 
forth, at different times, into three kindred varieties : the Old 
Ionic or Epic, as seen in Homer and Hesiod, the New Ionic 
of Herodotus, and the Attic, which became ultimately the 
standard of all the other dialects, throughout the whole of 
Greece. This is the dialect, in which the many chief builders 
of Athenian greatness erected their various structures of 
beauty and of strength. 

The Aeolic and Doric are more simple, severe, and even 
rough, in their forms. In the Aeolic, Alcaeus and Sappho 
sang. This is the dialect with which the forms of the Latin 
• are more correlated than with any other; and which also 
presents to us the patterns of Greek words very nearly as 
they were at the first, when unbroken, or fused and recast 
into other moulds. The Doric abounds more in consonants 
than the others. In it the Muse of Theocritus and Pindar 
robed herself. 

The Ionic is full of vowels, and therefore soft; while, pos- 
sessing also an uncontracted fulness of syllables, it moves 
before the eye like an Asiatic princess, with a Grecian face 
and smile, but sweeping a long train, and arrayed in the 
strong colors of the oriental world. The Attic dialect is the 
Ionic arrived at maturity. The hand of Time has here 
chiselled all its forms, according to the pure ideals of taste; 

Vol. XVII. No. 66. 26 
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the rules of art have been effectively applied to every side 
of it, by a long succession of workmen, busying them- 
selves one after another in perfecting the details of its 
structure ; and it contains in itself all the plain, deep 
strength of the Doric, with all the real, upper beauty of the 
Ionic. 

The Attic dialect had certain classes of peculiarities, in 
different ages, which have led writers sometimes, and yet 
with no very important results, to divide it into three periods : 
the Older, the Middle, and the Later Attic. The Older Attic 
flourished five hundred years before Christ, as found in the 
writings of Thucydides, Aeschylus, etc. ; the Middle Attic, 
a hundred years later, as found in the works of Plato and 
Xenophon ; and the Later Attic, in the succeeding age, as 
seen in the orations of Demosthenes. On the margin be- 
tween the Later Attic and the common Greek dialect, that 
prevailed 300 B. C., appeared that wonderful philosopher, 
Aristotle, who influenced the great speculative tides of 
thought . in the ancient world quite as much perhaps as 
Calvin has those of the modern. Some of the leading 
writers in the Common Greek, into which Classic Greek 
slowly, and with ever increasing dimness, faded away, 
were Plutarch, Strabo, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and 
Lucian. 


[To be continued.] 


Note. — Errata and additions in the portion of this Article (Vol. XVI.) pre- 
viously published. Page 690, add after r&s, in line 4, as part of the same sen- 
tence : or a representation of a -|- i, as in amem for ama-im. Page 691, lines 30, 
31, for daddmi read dadhdmi. Page 693, line 18, for which read it Page 713, 
lino 2 from bottom, for going read agoing. Page 722, transpose lines 3 and 4. 
Page 268, line 30, for form read from. Page 275, line 10, for become read became. 
Page 279, line 18, for when read where. 
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ARTICLE III. 

EXEGESIS OP I. CORINTHIANS 15: 35—44, AS ILLUSTRATED 
BY NATURAL HISTORY AND CHEMISTRY . 1 

BT BET. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D. D., LL. D., AMHERST COLLEGE. 

The apostle, in this passage, seems to have three leading 
objects in view: the first, is to answer a very natural and 
forcible objection to the resurrection of the body ; the second, 
to show the great difference between the natural and spir- 
itual body; the third, to show the superiority of the spirit- 
ual or resurrection body over the natural body laid in the 
grave. 

The objection he states in the 35th verse: How are the dead 
raised up ; and with what body do they come ? That is, as it 
has been reiterated and amplified, in every age, especially 
since the days of Avicenna, the Arabian physician, in the 
tenth century : How can the body be raised out of the grave, 
when all the particles composing it have been scattered to the 
ends of the earth, and have entered into other bodies, even 
the bodies of other men ? Can even Omnipotence make the 
same particles a part of two bodies ? 

The language and translation of this passage require but 
little attention ; since there is but little diversity of opinion 
concerning them. I shall attempt only one or two critical re- 
marks. John Locke supposed the meaning of <rdp f, in the 
39th verse, to be u an organized animal body,” instead of 
flesh as the substance of the body. This opinion seems to 
me quite probable. The word certainly had such a meaning, 
not only among the later classical writers, but in the New 
Testament (Matt. 26 : 41): The spirit is willing; but the flesh 
is weak. Now the apostle seems to be describing the differ- 
ence between the various classes of animals, rather than the 
different character of their muscles. Or, if the latter, or com- 

1 Read by appointment before the Hampshire East Association in Massachu- 
setts, Nov. 8, 1859. 
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mon interpretation be retained, it cannot be doubted that 
Paul meant to put a part for the whole ; that is, he meant to 
describe the well-known permanent differences among vari- 
ous classes of animals. This brings the meaning of his 7ra- 
aa adpf; into harmony with the other objects mentioned in 
the passage. But if we make oap% literal flesh, the chem- 
ist and physiologist might raise a question whether the mus- 
cle of man can easily be distinguished from that of some of 
the beasts. 

Bat my chief object is to look at this passage from the 
stand-point of natural history and chemistry. I have no idea, 
indeed, that Paul or any other sacred writer used the strict 
scientific language of the nineteenth century; but he does 
describe things in harmony with modern science. Let us 
look, first, at Paul’s answer to the objection of the sceptic to 
the resurrection of the body. 

I. The illustration used by the apostle, drawn from the 
germination and growth of a plant from a seed, completely 
answers this famous objection. 

1. It shows that the resurrection-body need contain only an 
infinitesimal part of the body laid in the grave, in order to 
be identical with it. 

A plant, in order to possess a specific identity with that 
from which it sprang, needs to have in it only that minute 
portion of the seed which begins the new stalk and root In 
some species this would probably not form a millionth part 
of the full-grown plant. So also may it be with the resur- 
rection of the dead ; and the spiritual body, consequently, 
need have in it no larger portion of the natural body. Who 
can doubt that such an infinitesimal germ may be preserved, 
by Omnipotence, amid all the decompositions and recompo- 
sitions of the grave ? 

2. Science goes further than this, and shows us that the 
identity of an organized body is preserved, in this world, 
though every particle of it has been changed repeatedly. To 
make it the same body, during the successive periods of its ex- 
istence, it is only necessary that it should be composed of the 
same elementary matter, combined in the same proportions, 
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and moulded into essentially the same form and structure. 
The bodies, both of animals and plants, are several times en- 
tirely changed during a long life; but if, as the old particles 
drop out, new ones of the same kind come in to take their 
place, we never suspect any loss of identity. If we plant 
the seed of a tree m childhood, and after nursing it for a 
time as it springs up, leave it for years, we never doubt, on 
our return, that we look upon the same tree, though it may 
be greatly expanded, and its form and aspect somewhat 
changed. Nor do we suspect, because our bodies have been, 
perhaps more than once, completely changed during our ten 
or twenty years’ absence, that we are not the same persons, 
bodily as well as mentally, who planted the tree. 

Science, then, would decide that it is not necessary that the 
resurrection-body should contain a single particle of the natu- 
ral body, in order to make them identical. If we judge from 
the figure employed, by Paul, to illustrate the subject, de- 
rived from vegetation, it would seem that revelation does 
represent a minute part of the sleeping dust as entering into 
the spiritual body. But whether this be so, or not, either 
supposition completely meets and triumphantly refutes the 
objection : How are the dead raised ; and with what body do 
they come ? It shows how this might be done, even though 
the resurrection-body should possess the same organization 
as the natural body ; that is, consist of flesh and blood. But 
if the future body may, consistently with its identity, possess 
an entirely different organization, so as not to be composed of 
flesh and blood, and be as unlike the present as any plant is 
to the seed that produced it, still more completely does this il- 
lustration of the apostle refute an objection which, for eighteen 
hundred years, has hung like a venomous viper to the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body. For there may be sameness of 
chemical composition without sameness of organization ; as 
there is, to some extent, between the seed and the plant 
springing from it. We might go further than this, and say 
that, though sameness of chemical composition be essential 
to the identity of the body, at different periods in this world, 
yet since the composition of the seed often differs considera- 

26 * 
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bly from that of the plants, a like difference may exist be* 
tween the natural and the spiritual body. 

It ought to be distinctly stated, that the object of this dis- 
cussion is not to ascertain the precise nature of the spiritual 
body, but to show that, even though the same laws of bodilj 
identity which prevail among organized bodies in this world, 
apply to the natural and spiritual body, we can vindicate the 
scripture doctrine of a literal resurrection. But if we admit 
an organization in the spiritual body different from that in 
the natural, the vindication becomes yet more complete. 

But since the preceding views of organic or bodily identity 
in this world, were first made public, by myself, several years 
ago, at least two able writers have endeavored to prove then] 
erroneous. 

My former colleague, Prof. Haven, in his late work on 
Mental Philosophy, has not referred to me by name; but a a 
he has described my theory as to identity, which no one else, sc 
far as I know, has advanced, I cannot doubt that his remarks 
were intended for me. He says that “two bodies may be 
composed of the same chemical elements, in the same pro- 
portion, and possessing the same general form and structure, 
yet they are not the same body. A given piece of wood, oi 
iron, may be divided into a number of parts, each closely 
resembling the others, of the same appearance, size, figure, 
color, weight, and of the same chemical components ; yet no 
one of these is identical with any other.” “ There is no limit 
to the number of identical bodies which it is possible to con- 
ceive on this theory of identity.” 

These statements are all very true, if applied to inorganic 
homogeneous matter. But my theory refers alone to organic 
bodies. And here, too, it is easy to conceive that God might 
have made two, or a multitude of them, exactly alike as to 
composition, form, and structure ; and these, of course, could 
not be identical. But when we come to inquire what God 
has done, we shall find that he has not made any two aUke } 
as to composition and structure ; and here, therefore, we have 
a means of identification of organic beings. 

Prof. Haven, however, says that “ it is only in a modified 
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and partial sense, that we can predicate identity of any ma- 
terial, organic existence. We mean by it simply, continuity 
of life , under the same general structure and organization.” 

I understand Edward H. Sears, the other writer to whom 
I have referred, to take the same ground, in his late brilliant 
work, entitled Athanasia , when he says (p. 27) : “ Is it a cer- 
tain aggregate of particles, that constitutes the identity, and 
makes them at any time my body ; or is it the organific 
principle, that belongs to my inmost life, and changes to its 
own purpose, all the matter it incorporates?” 

Is it indeed true, that the vital principle is the essential 
thing in the identity of organic beings, and that there is no 
such thing as identity in an organic body, independent of 
intellect and life? I admit, indeed, that there is a mental 
as well as vital identity. That is, each person’s mind has 
peculiarities which distinguish it from every other mind, and 
give the individual an assurance that he is the same, men- 
tally, at different periods of his existence. Doubtless, too, 
the vital principle in every one, has peculiarities that distin- 
guish it from the same principle in others; for organization 
results from vitality, and no two bodies among animals or 
plants are exactly alike, and it seems fair to impute the dif- 
ference to the vital principle. But I maintain that there is 
also such a thing as organic identity in distinction from that 
of the mental or the vital principle, although resulting from 
the latter. 

Your child or intimate friend leaves you, and returns only 
after years of absence. But when you meet him, must you 
wait to inquire about the “ organific principle” or “ continuity 
of life” before you can identify him ? Suppose, what is 
certainly possible to Infinite Power, that his former vital 
principle had been taken from him, and that of another man 
had been substituted. You would not know it, unless the 
change had modified his organization or features ; you would 
still recognize him as your child, or friend, without inquiring 
anything about the u organific principle ” or “ continuity of 
life.” But suppose on examination you should find that his 
body was no longer composed of flesh and blood, but of some 
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other substance, say spermaceti, or India rubber. You would 
say at once, he is not my son — he is not my friend. You 
would say the same, if his form and features were so much 
changed that you could not explain it by time or circum- 
stances. How clear, then, that sameness of chemical com- 
position and peculiarity of form and structure, are the essen- 
tial things that constitute organic identity. 

The same tests enable the botanist and zoologist to dis- 
tinguish and describe the vast variety in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms. There is something in the form of each 
species to mark it off from every other species; and by 
similar peculiarities, could each individual in every species 
be distinguished from every other. Or if in a few cases two 
individuals are so exactly alike that human penetration can- 
not distinguish them, we regard it as a remarkable anomaly, 
whose very infrequency proves the truth of my statement. 

How clear, too, that in these cases the identity is not de- 
pendent on the principle of life. For it remains in the dead 
and dried specimens of the herbarium and the preserved 
animals of the zoological museum. The peculiarities of 
organic forms, on which the identity mainly depends, are 
indeed as in man, the result of the vital or organific principle, 
acting according to certain laws. These laws impress on 
one group of animals and plants certain characters that 
enable the naturalist to bring them into a certain class; on 
others, such characters as will form a genus ; on others, such 
characters as will constitute them different species ; and 
finally, on each individual such characters as distinguish it 
from every other individual. If these identifications could 
not be made out, the whole science of Natural History would 
be only another name for chaos. 

To maintain, then, as I understand these gentlemen to do, 
that there is no such thing, except “ in a modified and partial 
sense,” as bodily identity, is opposed not only by common 
experience, but to settled scientific principles. If it were so, 
science would be a chaos, and society a Pandemonium 
The fact is, this identity is as certain and decided as mental 
or vital identity, and far easier and safer for men to follow. 
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Assuming its existence, I was led to inquire, in what it con- 
sisted ; and I could discover, and can now discover, nothing 
else than “ sameness of chemical composition, and peculiarity 
of form and structure.” When I formerly adopted this con- 
clusion, I had no idea that I was coming into collision with 
any metaphysical or theological systems. I was aiming only 
to meet a famous objection to the resurrection of the body, 
which in my view had never been answered. It still seems 
to me that the ground I took was tenable, notwithstanding 
the efforts of my learned friends to force me from it 

2. The second object of the apostle in this passage, as 
seen from the view of Natural History, is to show the 
great difference between the natural and spiritual body. 
The natural body is represented as a seed lying in the earth 
and undergoing the process of germination, which is partly 
a process of decay, and the spiritual body as the plant which 
springs from it. We are allowed, therefore, to suppose as 
great a difference between the two asjbetween the seed and 
the future plant And to the eye what can often be more 
unlike ? True, the microscope may reveal the future plant 
in the germ of the seed, and so, perhaps, the spiritual body 
may lie coiled up in the body laid in the grave. But it needB 
an eye little less keen than omniscience to discern the rela- 
tion. Nay, when the apostle says in relation to the plant, 
that God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, he may 
mean that the spiritual is so different from the natural body 
that there is no resemblance; yet it seems most probable 
that he would have us understand that, as the germ of the 
future plant is in the seed, so there is a starting point for the 
spiritual in the natural body. 

3. The third object aimed at by the apostle in this passage 
is to show the superior glory of the spiritual over the natural 
body. He prepares the way, by first enumerating various 
objects differing from one another in glory, and then enters 
into a direct comparison, or rather contrast, at once the most 
brilliant and impressive which the eloquence of inspiration 
has given us : It is sown in corruption , it is raised in incor- 
ruption ; it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory ; it is sown 
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in weakness , it is raised in power ; it is sown a natural bod\ 
it is raised a spiritual body . And so on to the end of th 
chapter does the strain rise higher and higher till it become 
unearthly, and we are borne upwards to the very gates c 
the celestial city. 

4. There is a fourth interesting conclusion which the nal 
uralist cannot help drawing from this passage, even thougl 
the apostle may not have had it distinctly in mind. If hi 
language implies this conclusion, even though we shoul< 
have failed to see it without the aid of science, we need no 
hesitate to admit it into our creed, any more than we should 
a principle first brought to light by excavations at Ninevefc 
The naturalist does see in the passage under consideratioi 
evidence that there is a specific identity between the natura 
and the spiritual body. A vegetable physiologist of the nine 
teenth century could hardly state this principle more clearlj 
and definitely in respect to plants than the apostle fyas done 
6 Be avrcp SiBqxtc era) pa /ca&m rf&eXrjae, teal e/aurr<p ran 

(nreppdrwv to tSiou era) pa. Here it is declared that ever] 
species of plant has its peculiar body, by which it is distin 
guished from every other plant. But why limit the apostle’* 
language to the species? Does it not clearly extend tc 
individual plants? Might not eicdarfo t&v cnreppaTtov tc 
IBtov a&pa be properly translated : to each one of the seeds iU 
own body ? He had before spoken of species, when he said : 
el Tvxpi, alrov tow t&v \onr(ou. If he meant nothing more 
by the ercd<TT(p r&v orreppdrcov , it would be tautology. Be- 
sides, we do know that each individual seed does produce a 
plant that may be distinguished from every other plant; or 
if such a translation be rejected, yet the doctrine is taught 
in this passage by implication at least, that each individual 
seed produces a plant different from that springing from any 
other seed of its own or any other species. 

The apostle proceeds to instance other examples of fixed 
differences in nature in the animal kingdom, and also in 
inorganic nature — the sun, moon and stars. Then he adds : 
so also is the resurrection of the dead . His ovtg> teal in this 
phrase must embrace his first illustration of the plant spring- 
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ing from the decaying seed, as well as the other objects 
referred to. Indeed, in the beautiful contrasts which follow, 
he uses the same figure. It is sown , says he, in corruption , 
it is raised in incorruption ; it is sown in dishonor , it is raised 
in glory ; it is sown in weakness , etc. 

Now it can hardly be doubted that the leading object of 
the apostle, in referring to those several fixed differences in 
nature, is to show how easy it is for God to give the spiritual 
body a power and a glory vastly superior to the natural. But 
the naturalist cannot fail to infer from it that, if the spiritual 
retains such a specific and individual identity with the natu- 
ral body, as a plant does with that from which it sprung; then 
whoever is acquainted with the natural, would recognize the 
spiritual body as easily as he can the different species of plants 
and animals that appear in the spring. It is their specific 
peculiarity and resemblance to the plants of the same species 
with which he was acquainted the previous year, that ena- 
bles him to make this recognition in the spring. True, the 
spiritual body cannot have the same organization as the nat- 
ural ; for flesh and blood , says Paul, cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God. But it does not hence follow that it will be de- 
void of organization. Nay, its superior glory awakens the 
expectation that it will possess a still more exquisite organi- 
zation. But this need not prevent its retention of certain 
appearances that will at once identify it with the body laid 
in the grave. Of the nature of those marks of identifica- 
tion, I know nothing. But it is by external resemblances, 
not internal organization, that we identify plants and animals 
as to species. u In the spring, 1 ” to quote the words which I 
used, several years ago, in a sermon on the resurrections of 
spring, “ every spire of grass is developed with the same form 
and color, and position as its progenitors ; so that the Fes- 
tuca is at once known from Poa and Agrostis, and the Dac- 
tylis from the Phleum. The Anemones and the Violets, the 
Gnaphalium, the Trillium, the Trifolium, the Hepatica, and 
Leontodon, are restored without the loss of a single tint of 
coloring, or change in the form of their leaves, their stems, or 
their flowers. The oak, also, and the maple, the elm and 
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the poplar, the willow and the birch, the Cornus and the Py- 
rus, the pine and the spruce, and a thousand other species of 
trees and shrubs, put forth the same peculiar flowers and 
leaves, and take the same specific shapes and colors, which 
they have had since first they rose out of the earth at the di- 
vine command. The same familiar voices, too, meet us from 
the fields and the groves. At the earliest dawn, the robin’s 
cheerful song is heard, with the clear, rich note of the lark, 
the soft tone of the bluebird, the twitter of the swallow, the 
cooing of the dove, the clear and cheerful voice of the black- 
bird, and the hoarse yet welcome garrulity of the crow. In 
short, wherever we turn our eyes, or whenever we open oui 
ears, forms and sounds of vegetable and animal life meet us 
in almost endless profusion, yet familiar to us from our ear- 
liest days ; and most of them dear to us not only because ol 
their inherent beauty and loveliness, but because they arc 
associated with the most cherished recollections of our lives/ 
“ And when the apostle says, that God giveth to every seec 
his own body ; and that so will it be with the resurrection oj 
the dead ; every naturalist feels sure that there will exist, also 
such marks of identity between the natural and spiritual body 
as will enable those familiar with the one, to recognize tb< 
other. I pretend not, indeed, to describe how that specific anc 
individual identity can be preserved amid the decomposition! 
of the grave. But I do know that the specific characteristic 
of plants and animals are maintained, in this world, unde 
changes perhaps equally great ; and when Jehovah declare! 
that so it shall be in the resurrection of the dead, I joyfullj 
acquiesce in the doctrine, because I know that Infinite Powe 
can accomplish that which Infinite Wisdom determines;” 
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ARTICLE IV. 

JOHN GEORGE HAMANN. 

BT RJBY. J. M. HOPPIN , NOW IN PARIS. 

There are some men who have left behind them the 
reputation for transcendent abilities, that is not adequately 
shown by their works. Hamann was one of these. An 
author not much read even in his native land, and not much 
known out of Germany, he nevertheless exerted a great and 
beneficent, though silent and conservative, influence in his 
day, and deserves to he known wherever genius united with 
faith is honored. His memory should be precious to the 
church of Christ in all places and ages. We cull from Ger- 
man sources 1 the following brief account of his life. 

John George Hamann was born Aug. 27, 1730, at Konigs 
berg, in Prussia, of parents in good circumstances, his father 
being a surgeon of some note. He was reared in a faithful 
Christian manner. He was instructed in the liberal branches, 
the languages, the fine arts, and especially music. But his 
early education, notwithstanding these advantages, was very 
irregular. He was first in the hands of an ex-preacher named 
Hoffman, who taught him seven years, chiefly in Latin ; he 
then came into the school of the pro-rector Kohl, a dull and 
pedantic man, who confined him entirely to the classics. “ I 
obtained no knowledge of history,” he himself says, “nor of 
geography, nor the least conception of style, nor any idea of 
poetry. I have never been able to make up the deficiency 
in the first two, and have acquired a taste for the latter too 
late ; for I find it very difficult to arrange my thoughts in 
conversation or writing in an orderly manner, and to express 
them with ease.” He next became the pupil of a neological 
tutor; and at last entered the government school, under the 


1 Biographies by Friedrich Roth, and Ersch and Gruber. 
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learned and pious rector Salthenius, where he gained th 
/first idea of philosophy and mathematics, of theology an 
the Hebrew language. u Here,” he says, “ a new field wa 
open to me, and my brain was in a market-booth of entirel 
new wares.” In 1746, he entered the University of Konigs 
berg, and studied philosophy with Knutzen, and for a tim 
devoted himself to theology, and afterwards, in order t 
please his parents, to jurisprudence. But a strong incline 
tion to the study of antiquity, criticism, and philology, turne 
his mind from the positive sciences. In order to live wit 
more freedom, and to see somewhat of the world, he too 
the situation of a tutor in Liefland, but after a year and 
half gave it up, through his restless desire for independent 
Thereupon he lived some months with a countryman of hi 
father’s in Riga without occupation, until necessity con 
pelled him, in 1753, again to become a tutor in Curlanc 
But impatient and unsatisfied, he went back in 1755 to Rigj 
One of his youthful friends, Berens by name, took him int 
the company of the commercial house of Berens. This rela 
tion led him to the study of mercantile science, and politic! 
economy. Aided by his friends in Konigsberg, he undertoo 
a commercial journey to England for the house of Berenj 
On this journey he was frequently in desponding mood 
regarding his whole purpose of life. In London he foum 
himself entirely unfitted to execute his business commissioc 
and gave himself over in despair to much dissipation an< 
excess, striving in vain for some other way to obtain a live 
lihood. Under the extreme pressure of necessity, brough 
on by his rash conduct, he was driven to seek higher aic 
While reading the Bible, a light sprung up to him, revealinj 
the life he had hitherto led, and a divine trust filled his soul 
From this time he hung with the greatest fervor of fait! 
upon the Christian revelation. He begins one of his books 
entitled 4 Bible meditations,’ with an affecting allusion to hi 
reading of the Bible in London : 44 London : 19 March 175£ 
I have to-day with God’s help commenced reading the Biblf 
As my circumstances compel to the strictest solitude, whereii 
I sit and watch like a sparrow upon the house-top, I hav 
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sought a relief from the bitterness of my thoughts over past 
follies, and the abused mercies of God, in the society of my 
books. But scientific books seem now like Job’s friends, 
better suited to task my patience, than to afford me comfort ; 
to open my wounds, than to sooth their pain. I am justified 
in placing the strongest confidence in the grace of God. It 
has not been from any want of evil inclination, nor of suffi- 
cient opportunity, that I have not fallen into deeper misery, 
and more presumptuous sin, than I am now in. God! we 
are such poor creatures, that even a smaller degree of wick- 
edness is a cause of thankfulness unto thee. God ! we are 
such unworthy beings, that nothing but our own unbelief 
can shorten thine arm, and set bounds to thy generosity in 
blessing us.” 

Established in soul, he left England in the summer of 
1758, and journeyed back to Riga. He lived in Riga in the 
home of his former friend Berens, occupying himself in 
various ways, until his religious bent and his free humor 
brought on a separation between himself and his commer- 
cial friends. Hamann now lived four years in literary free- 
dom in his father’s house at Konigsberg, and devoted his 
intellectual activity to serious studies, especially to oriental 
and classical literature. In this period he composed many 
of his works. He says of this part of his life : “ In these 
happy years, I first learned how to study, and I have lived 
on that harvest ever since.” After the death of his father, 
he was in great straits, sometimes travelling as a business 
agent, and sometimes picking up a scanty living as a copy- 
ist, until, through the influence of Kant and other friends, he 
secured the situation of writer and translator in the excise 
department. “ I live,” he wrote to Herder, “ all day long at 
the plough, and have a hard vocation, but some instinct, I 
know not what, makes it sweet to me.” After ten years of 
severe service, he obtained, in 1777, the comfortable office 
of superintendent in the royal customs, with a salary of three 
hundred dollars, a free dwelling, and some perquisites afford- 
ing additional income. But these being soon removed, he 
was reduced to live, with his four children, in the narrowest 
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circumstances. In 1784, a young man by the name of 
Bucholz, having heard through Lavater of the distressed 
condition of this excellent man, generously made him the 
present of a considerable sum of money. Hamann now 
desired to take a journey to his friends in Western Germany, 
and if possible to renovate his care-worn frame. He waited 
some years for permission to leave, and finally gave up his 
office in 1787. In the summer of this year he made his 
journey, and spent the time alternately with friends in 
Minister and Welbergen, and also visited Jacobi in Diissel- 
dorf. On the 20th of June he fell sick in Munster, and died 
on the following day. His monument stands in the garden 
of the princess Galiczin, in Munster, with a Latin inscription. 
Much of his life was consumed in barren journeyings, finding 
no resting-place for foot or heart. He was another illus- 
tration of genius without practicality, and of the man of 
thought, mistaken in the start for the man of action. 

Hamann’s mature life comprises nearly the last half of the 
eighteenth century, the period that prepared and preceded the 
French revolution ; when the mind of Europe was in un- 
wonted ferment ; when the modern sciences, now so tran- 
quilly and powerfully working, had their birth ; and when 
philosophy, rising from the death of old ideas, was manifest- 
ing an unnatural and excited energy to unsettle all founda- 
tions, false or true. In France, the evil reign of the sensual 
philosophy was universal, having no more of true religious 
antagonism to contend with than what is found in Jesuitism. 
In Germany, there was a brilliant intellectual awakening ; 
but there was also a false source of life and power, from which 
her Lessings, Wielands, and Goethes drew, insensibly de- 
grading and materializing, while professing to free, the mind, 
and levelling the way for more recent pantheistic and selfish 
philosophies. Immanuel Kant had put forth his mighty la- 
bors ; but whatever of good may be considered to be in them, 
was not yet recognized, nor was even, perhaps, known to 
himself. Hamann was born in the same town with Kant, 
six years later, and they were personal friends, though the 
former was the fearless reviewer of the latter, and his de- 
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cided opponent on many matters of opinion. But to Ha- 
rnann belongs the pure glory of having “ kept the faith” amid 
the unsettlings of this convulsive period, and the temptations 
of his own free, wayward, and original mind. 

Yet his faithful spirit, in order to preserve its trust, unfor- 
tunately thought it to be necessary to hide the faith that was 
in it, in enigmas, as Christians, in time of trouble, have hid 
the Bible in false wainscotts, and holes of the earth. From 
his mystic and oracular style, he obtained the name of “ the 
magician of the north,” and thus he gleams, somewhat mys- 
teriously and formidably, athwart the literature of that pe- 
riod ; but this name implied nothing specious in his writings 
or character. For, while he was enveloped in a degree of 
mystery, and ill understood by his age, he was, nevertheless, 
deeply reverenced ; and he appears to have exercised an un- 
conscious, hidden, almost magical, influence over minds, even 
over such men as Herder, Jacobi, Mendelssohn, and Goethe 
himself. His Correspondence with these, is now perhaps 
the most readable, natural, and valuable portion of his writ- 
ings. It is to be regretted that he did not write, always, with 
more clearness; but we can hardly, now, judge of the emer- 
gencies of a fearfully unbelieving age. Goethe, in this rela- 
tion, speaks of Hamann with something of tenderness : “ He 
was regarded, indeed, by those who ruled the literature of the 
day, as an abstruse enthusiast ; but the upstriving youth of 
the country yielded itself, without resistance, to his attrac- 
tions. Even ‘the silent in the land,’ as, half in jest and half 
in earnest they were called, those pious souls who, with- 
out confessing to any particular communion, formed an in- 
visible church, turned their attention toward him.” Hamann 
undoubtedly felt his influence upon the restless mind of his 
country ; and, whether judging rightly or wrongly, did not 
wish to lose that influence at so critical a period, by too 
sharp a definiteness in his religious expressions ; rather 
choosing to attract and lead on, into truth, by hint, and in- 
ference, and thoughts, half-seen through the mist of metaphor. 
He carried this idea so far that he seems, in some of his writ- 
ings, willing literally to be a ‘ fool/ in order to preach Christ 
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to infidel minds. Yet the impression should not be made, 
that he either wrongly or timidly concealed his religious con- 
victions ; for, on the contrary, he has, in many ways, in the 
course of his writings, expressed a clear, feeling, and experi- 
mental belief in the great essentials of the Christian faith. In 
some of his works, it is true, we may perceive the beginnings 
of the modern philosophy of Germany; but these speculative 
views were modified, in him, by a reverent spirit, that would 
have cast them to the winds, had they been seen to tend to 
the injury of faith. 

Hamann holds a peculiar relation to the religious world, 
not having been a professed preacher or writer upon religious 
truth, but rather an independent thinker, a regenerated mind 
exercising its birthright to study and speak on the greatest of 
themes. He had large views of theology, not confining it to 
one separate science, but considering all things as embraced 
in its science. He had a deep religious philosophy, while, 
at the same time, he was true to the simple faith of the gos- 
pel. He was a favorite author with Neander ; and there is 
much ground for the opinion, that he contributed to form 
that historian’s profound method of reasoning: that method 
which refers the outer truth to the inner principle, and seeks 
to develop the spiritual law in events. There is a striking 
similarity in the views of these two authors, in the grandeur 
and centralness which they give to the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation. They both draw, belie vingly, from the truth of an 
inward union with God in Christ, in the human soul, as the 
great and infinite fact of our history . 1 * * One leading idea, up- 
on which Hamann dwells in his writings, is this : u All that 
man undertakes, whether by word or deed, or however per- 
formed, should spring out of the union of all his powers; 
every partial effort is to be condemned.” He took broad 

1 The writer of this Article may p'erhaps be pardoned in alluding to a personal 

circumstance, which may possibly lend interest to the subject. Having had the 

privilege, with many other American students, of an acquaintance with Dr. 
Neander, he asked him one day while calling at his room, what religious Ger- 
man work he would recommend him to take home to America and study. He 
said at once, 4 the works of John George Hamann.’ A very imperfect reading 
of this author, since that time, has been the origin of this sketch. 
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views of the human powers, and aimed at a full develop- 
ment of our nature. He despised no attribute of humanity, 
whether physical or spiritual. He magnified human nature, 
not for itself, but as the manifestation of God through it. 
Like the earliest Christian fathers, Ireneeus, Origen, and 
Tertullian, he never would dissociate man from God ; and 
while he held strongly to the facts of sin and depravity, he 
saw deeper and more encouraging truths than these, still left 
in nature. Hamann’s views of Christ are marked by great 
feeling and depth ; and on this account he is a favorite au- 
thor with German evangelical commentators, especially Ols- 
hausen ; and we notice that some American theological 
writers are beginning to quote Hamann. He has a future, 
we believe, more happy and powerful than the past. “ The 
Word made flesh,” he says, “ is the only wonderful plan that 
reaches the inner relations, the limitless desires, and the infi- 
nite wants and sorrows, of our nature. It alone reveals the 
mystery of the divine nature, its Lord. It is the Tree of 
Life, in the midst of the garden. When all speculations 
fail, then the foundation-truth of the union of Divinity with 
humanity, and of humanity with Divinity, stands.” His 
view of the depth of the work of Christ for us, would satisfy 
Augustine himself. He more than once quotes Luther’s 
language : “ a Christian does not behold his own virtue and 
holiness ; but sees, in himself, guilt and unholiness. In a 
word, his holiness is in heaven, where Christ is.” “ There 
is a voice,” he says, “ which sin drowns, but which God 
hears. That voice, in the depth of our heart, is the blood of 
the Redeemer, crying : The depth of our heart is sprinkled 
with the blood shed for the whole world.” 

Something of Hamann’s religious philosophy might, per- 
haps, be thus expressed : All the works of God are the 
manifestations of his qualities ; and thus natural things are 
the images of spiritual things. God reveals himself, in Na- 
ture, in a more general manner. God reveals himself, in his 
word, in a more particular and secret manner, as it were, to 
the inmost soul of man. The unity of the authorship of both, 
is shown in the dialect of both ; in which there is the same 
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tone of immeasurable height and depth, the same infinite 
majesty. 

Now man himself belongs to this natural creation of 
God, in which God manifests himself God, therefore, re- 
veals himself in the nature of man. Where, then, nature 
truly speaks in man (or where nature is restored to its origi- 
nal divine truth), there is God speaking. Religion is simply 
the restoration of divine truth in the nature of man. As the 
life itself is essential to a perfect working or speaking of na- 
ture, so the pure reason in man cannot be separated from the 
real experience, in any true philosophy. The revealed 
Word, therefore, as the instructor of human experience, is 
absolutely essential. The reason, alone, is an imperfect 
guide. The study and obedience of the word of God are 
the indispensable wings of the reason, without which it hob- 
bles upon the ground. When the Godhead manifests him- 
self both through nature and through his word, philosophy 
must confess this, and is bound to show their harmony. 

Though this is a crude statement, yet we may perceive in 
this, glimpses of the modern German philosophy, in which 
this double idea of nature and experience, of the subject and 
the object, is more fully carried .out. Whatever there is 
true in it, is here foreshadowed ; but in Hamann’s case, it 
was joined with, and modified by, the great and saving truth 
of a belief in the essentialness and supreme authority of the 
word of God ; in fact, of the true manifestation of God in 
Christ. In one of Hamann’s letters, he recommends to a 
young theologian, to throw away his proud scientific prepa- 
rations, and to study but three books : the Bible, Schulzen’s 
Hymn-book, and Luther’s Abridgment of Doctrine. 

Hamann’s published works, issued from the three periods 
of 1759 — 63, 1772 — 76 and 1779 — 84, are numerous, but are 
fragmentary and impulsive. He seemed to write to relieve 
an active mind, and to unburden a soul thoroughly dissatis- 
fied with his age. He did not write, like Goethe, to build 
a temple to his own genius. His largest works are w the 
Memorabilia of Socrates,” “ Golgotha and Schlebimini,” and 
“ Sybilline leaves.” He wrote upon philology, especially on 
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the Hebrew and Greek languages ; upon religion and philo- 
eophy; freedom and education; law and legislation; con- 
tracts and trade ; history and poetry. Most of these writings 
have a polemic tone, and are directed with great power of 
satire against the materialism, imitativeness, and shallow 
negation of his times ; and this circumstance now assists in 
destroying these works, because the best polemical writings, 
like shells that have battered error, have done their work. 
Jean Paul Richter says of Hamann’s style : “ Hamann is a 
deep sky full of telescopic stars, and many nebulae that no 
eye can resolve.” And again he says : “ His style is a stream 
which a storm drives back toward its source, so that Dutch 
market-tubs cannot navigate it.” Another writer thus char- 
acterizes his writings : u The kernel contains great thoughts, 
but the shell is a hard compound of all sorts of things.” 
Owing to his irregular education, his powerful and almost 
oriental but undisciplined imagination, and his mistaken 
cautiousness in the expression of religious truth, his style is 
dark, metaphoric, involved. It is wheel within wheel, though 
they be all living creatures, instinct with intelligence, and 
glowing with the love of God. In its most grotesque, iron- 
ical and weirdlike form, it is pregnant with great and good 
thoughts. Or, to put Richter’s idea into another shape, his 
style is like an old Flemish fainting, very dusky at first, but 
the more one looks at it, the more interior it has. The fol- 
lowing short extract, though quite simple for Hamann, may 
give some slight idea of his singular and allegorical method 
of writing. It is from the introduction to a little book 
entitled w Fragments.” 

tt A host is bountifully fed from five loaves; this small 
portion is so abundant for the multitude in the desert place, 
that more baskets full are left over, than there was bread 
originally. We see a similar miracle of divine grace in the 
multitude of wisdoms. What a vast collect is the history 
of sciences! And upon what is it all based? Upon the 
five loaves, upon the five senses, which we share with irra- 
tional creatures. Not only the whole store-house of the 
reason, but the treasure-house of faith, rests upon the same 
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foundation. Our reason is like that blind Theban seer, to 
whom his daughter delineated the flight of birds, and he 
prophesied from her report 4 Faith,’ says the apostle, 4 comes 
through hearing,’ through hearing the word of God. 4 Go 
and show John those things which ye do hear and see,’ said 
our Lord. — Man enjoys infinitely more than he has need of, 
and wastes infinitely more than he enjoys. What a prodigal 
mother Nature is to her children, and how great her conde- 
scension, when she diminishes the scale and proportion of 
our wants, but sets herself to supply sumptuously the hun- 
ger and extravagance of our desires. Must she not be the 
daughter of a loving and benevolent Father? — The visible 
world may be ever so like a desert in the eye of a soul 
created for heaven ; the bread which God gives us here may 
seem ever so inconsiderable and insufficient ; the fishes may 
be ever so small, but they are blest, multiplied and glorified, 
by a wonder-working, mysterious God, whom we Christians 
call ours , because he has manifested himself to us in such 
great lowliness and love. — But our souls may be guilty of 
wasting that nutriment of their strength which God supplies 
in the desert of this life. Besides the moderation which our 
poverty should prescribe to us, a frugal care of the fragments 
which fall in the heat of our appetite, and which we do not 
take the pains to collect, because we see more before us, 
cannot be blamed. We live here upon fragments. Our 
thoughts are nothing but fragments. Yes, our wisdom is 
piecemeal.” 

Hamann’s metaphors, which form the invariable clothing 
of his thoughts, are sometimes full of simple majesty and 
beauty. He says in one place : 44 Faith is like the pillar of 
cloud by day, but when the night of affliction comes, it turns 
into a pillar of fire.” 44 What,” he says again, 44 is that voice 
of our own heart, which we sometimes call conscience, some- 
times the voice of reason, sometimes the whisper of our 
ministering angel ? Ah, it is more than our own heart, or 
than any angel It is the Spirit of God speaking in us.” 
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ARTICLE V. 

ROMANISM AND A FREE BIBLE. 

BT BEY. WILLIAM BARROWS, READING, MASS. 

What place does Romanism assign to the Bible, as a 
book for the people ? This is becoming a question of grave 
interest in our country. Several minor issues concerning its 
use have sprang up in communities where the papal and 
protestant communions are mixed, showing that two widely 
different policies form the usage of the two denominations. 
The uniformity of action, and the persistency in it, shown 
by Romanism, make it evident that they are not experiment- 
ing to discover the true theory. They act as from principles 
settled and well-understood. Their action is as definite, as 
prompt, and as cordial, as is the protestant, in the use they 
wish to make of the scriptures, as a book for the people. 

It is evident, and latterly there has been painful growth 
of the evidence, that the two theories of these two great 
divisions of Christendom are antagonistic. 

It is a matter of the first consequence that the two parties 
understand each other. Probably an issue of greater moment 
to us could not be raised respecting our prosperity and perpe- 
tuity as a people, than the question , which of these two theories 
shall prevail. As we understand our history, our beginning, so 
fruitful in what makes a people truly great, lies far back in the 
wrenching of the Bible from the iron grasp of the hierarchy. 
The principal freight of the Mayflower was a free Bible. 
Plymouth Rock is but a common landing for any band of 
adventurers, till we discover that the English Bible of the 
Puritans is coupled with it. This book it is that, among us, 
has aroused the mind, freed and cleared the conscience, and 
defined and enlarged the limits of civil, social, and religious 
liberty. It is the Bible that has stimulated industry, and 
developed national resources and growth, till we span the 
continent and lay a hand on either ocean. In contrast with 
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countries of the Old World, where the Bible is a prohibited 
book, our standing army is made up of ^Sabbath schools, 
and our police of secret watch are the prophets and the 
apostles. 

Undoubtedly our national prosperity, from the landing 
of the Pilgrims hitherto, is largely from the influence of the 
scriptures, as a common and popular book. He, then, who 
would exclude it as a text-book for the popular mind, smites 
the people in the very hidings of their strength. To adopt 
the noble words of Webster, he “ touches the very founda- 
tions of public law, and the Constitution, and the whole 
welfare of the State.” 1 A free Bible has been our strength, 
as it is our glory, and must be our guarantee for the future. 

Romanism, however, has another theory and another prac- 
tice. The ancient, comprehensive, and unchanged policy of 
the papacy is the suppression of the word of God in the 
mother tongue of a people. The gTound of their objection 
to our Protestant management in the public use of the scrip- 
tures is not the difference between 44 hallowed” and 44 sancti- 
fied,” nor yet the division of the decalogue, nor the unfaith- 
fulness of the common version, nor the exclusion of the 
Douay. Their objection is against having any version in 
popular and general use, as a book designed for, and common 
with, the multitude. Their scruples of conscience, and diffi- 
culties and objections, grow out of an ancient and leading 
principle in the Roman Catholic Church, that the Bible is 
not for the people . 

It is the design of this Article to show the rise and preva- 
lence, and general adoption of this principle, in* the papal 
communion. 

The pen of inspiration has always written in the language 
best understood by the readers more immediately intended. 
So Moses wrote in the language of his people. And from 
Moses to David, the golden age of the Hebrew tongue, the 
Hebrew was used as the medium of revelation, that the 
people might understand the words of God. And so it was 


1 Argument in the Girard Will Case, Works, Yol. VI. p. 142 . 
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from David to the captivity, though the language was less 
pure. When the Jews returned from the captivity, and had 
so far forgotten the Hebrew in their use of the Chaldee, as 
to be unable to understand the reading of the law in its 
original language, the , Levi tes “gave the sense and caused 
them to understand the reading,” by translating the same 
into the Chaldee dialect. And afterward Ezra, Jeremiah, 
and Daniel wrote in this dialect to some extent. So careful 
was God lest his word should be shut up in a foreign lan- 
guage, and so be kept from the people. And so he caused 
the New Testament to be written in the language best 
understood by those for whom it was immediately intended. 
But because there were and would continue to be nations 
who could not understand the scriptures in their original 
tongues, he provided the gift of tongues and translators. 
So the apostles and their immediate successors took up the 
work of giving the scriptures to the nations in the mother 
tongue. So well did they carry out this design of God, that 
Eusebius says, A. D. 315, that the scriptures were translated 
into all languages, Greek and barbarian, throughout the 
known world, where the gospel had gone. When a nation 
that spoke a strange tongue was converted to Christianity, 
the scriptures were immediately translated into it. And so 
Theodoret, who died about A. D. 450, says that every nation 
had the scriptures in their own tongue. And to this agree 
Chrysostom, Jerome, and Augustine. And when, A. D. 561, 
one writer attempted to show that it was impossible to cor- 
rupt the scriptures, he gave as a reason that they were 
already translated into the languages of seventy-two nations 
or tribes. 1 Such were the theory, tendency, and prospects 
for a free Bible in the vernacular of a people in the earlier 
and purer ages of Christianity. 

Of the decline of letters, the apostasy of the church, and 
the almost entire loss of primitive Christianity, it is needless 
to speak. The night was long and awful. It was even “ a 
horror of great darkness.” The only thing that had light in 


1 Lewis's Hist. Translations, Diss. p. xii. Bingham’s Christ. Antiqs. B. 13, c. 4. 
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itself was shut up in cloister and cave. The light that Go< 
had given to put on a candlestick, men had put under s 
bushel. The church was paganized, and had secured th< 
making of the kings, and the controlling of the State. He 
three greatest attributes were ignorance, despotism, and pro 
fligacy. When, therefore, in the twelfth century, the ligh 
of God’s word struggled to come abroad again, the struggle 
were as those chaotic ones that precede a creation. Waldc 
the first to introduce the scriptures into any modern lac 
guage of Europe, barely saved his life from the persecution 
of the church, while his followers were the first to bear th 
crown of martyrdom in defence of a free Bible. Other vei 
sions and versifications followed, exposing the unsound fait 
and unholy life of the priesthood. These efforts at a refoi 
mation annoyed the hierarchy exceedingly. They readil 
saw that the greatest force brought against them was th 
open word of God. With a boldness and a policy, therefore 
rarely equalled even in a good cause, they struck at the roc 
of their troubles by the absolute prohibition of the scripture 
to the laity. This was at the Council of Toulouse in 1221 
The original of the infamous decree is as follows: “ Proh 
bemus, etinm, ne libros Veteris Testamenti aut Novi lai< 
permittantur habere : nisi, forte, Psalterium vel Breviariui 
pro divinis officiis, aut Horas B. Mariae aliquis ex devotion 
habere velet; sed ne praemissos libros habeant in vulgai 
translates arctissime inhibemus.” 1 Since the days of Mose 
God lias enacted otherwise. For centuries the contrary an 
apostolic theory and practice of the church had prevailec 
Now Rome reverses all. Then and there, six hundred an 
thirty years ago, she turned the clasp on God’s word. An 
from that day to this her position has been : no Bible in th 
vernacular for the people . Exceptions to this position sh 
has allowed, but under protest, and in pressure of circura 
stances, and seemingly rather than really. 

From the date of the decree of Tolosa to the introductioi 
of printing in 1440, and while translations must lie in manu 


1 Concil. Tholosan. Cap. 14. 
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script, it was not very difficult to restrict their circulation. 
This remark, however, should be applied to Wiclif’s, with 
qualification. For Knighton, the papal historian of those 
times, says of Wiclif’s work : “ In this way the gospel pearl 
is cast abroad and trodden under foot of swine, and that 
which was before precious both to clergy and laity, is now 
rendered, as it were, the common jest of both. The jewel 
of the church is turned into the sport of the people, and 
what was hitherto the principal gift of the clergy and divines 
is made forever common to the laity.” 1 

And in 1408 Arundel, archbishop of Canterbury, secured 
the passage of the following decree, by a convocation of his 
clergy : “ It is a dangerous thing ... to translate the text 
of the holy scriptures, out of one language into another. . . . 
We, therefore, enact and ordain that no one hereafter do, by 
his own authority, translate any text of scripture into Eng- 
lish, or any other tongue, by way of book, libel, or treatise.” 

The introduction of printing multiplied, vastly, the diffi- 
culties of the hierarchy in suppressing the Bible. The 
vicar of St. Paul’s Cross, Surrey, went so far as to make the 
profound remark : “We must root out printing, or printing 
will root us out.” 9 

The translation of Tyndale, that appeared in 1526, was 
received with bitter hostility. Tonstal, bishop of London, 
announced to his archdeacons, that “ some sons of iniquity, 
and ministers of the Lutheran faction, had craftily translated 
the holy gospel of God into our vulgar English,” and or- 
dered all copies of it to be burned. The aid of Henry VIII. 
was invoked in 1531. And as he had borne the title of “ De- 
fender of the Faith,” for ten years, he was ready to do papal 
service. He therefore declared “ that the having the whole 
scripture in English is not necessary to Christian men;” 
and so decreed that the “ translation of scripture corrupted 
by William Tyndale, as well in the Old Testament as in 
the New, should utterly be expelled, rejected,” etc.3 Tyn- 
dale himself was imprisoned, strangled, and burned ; many 

1 Dowling's Hist. Romanism, p. 383. 8 Lewis’s Hist Translations, p. 55. 

8 Lewis, pp. 59, 77. 
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of his books destroyed, and many of Ids readers executed. 
And in 1543 it was enacted that no u artificers, pren rises, 
journeymen, serving men of the degrees of yomen or under 
husbandmen, nor labourers, were to read the bible or New 
Testament in English, to himself or to any other, privately 
or openly, upon paine of one mouth’s imprisonment.” 1 

So virulent was this hostility to God’s law, in English, or 
even any portion of it, for the people, that bishop Bonner, by 
an order of Oct. 25, 1554, required all church- wardens, in the 
diocese of London , u to abolish and extinguish, so that they 
might not be read or seen,” all passages from God’s word, 
painted on the walls of the churches.® 

Cardinal Pole, who succeeded Cranmer in the see of Can- 
terbury, In 1556, removed, as is highly probable, all Bibles 
and prayer-books from the churches in his diocese, and all 
texts of scripture from the walls. He appointed commis- 
sioners, also, to visit the universities of Cambridge ami Ox- 
ford, and effect a papal reform in them ; which they did by 
burning all the English Bibles, and such other books as they 
judged to be heretical. 8 And so, some years after, we find 
this entry in the account-book of the church- wardens of Cmn- 
dal : “ Paid for lack of a Bible at Canterbury, Is. 3d,” 

When Elizabeth took the crown, and turned the State 
more fully with the Protestant Reformation, it would seem 
that the same question, of the Bible in the public schools, 
was then a party question between Protestants and papists, 
t as it now is in our own land. For, in the second year of her 
reign, 1559, she addressed fifty-three articles of instruction 
and reform to the clergy and laity of the land ; two of which 
read as follows : 

M 41. Schoolmasters shall exhort their children to love and 
reverence the true religion, now allowed by authority, 

M2. They shall teach their scholars certain sentences of 
scripture, tending to godliness.” 4 

But the hostility of the Roman Catholic church to a free 

1 Lewis, p. H9 + See nUo Neal's History of the Puritans* I. 36, 42. 

2 Fox, Am and Monuments, 3* 35, 8 Towfllfcy, 3, 277, 285. 

4 Neal* I- 180, 
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Bible for the people, was as manifest in other countries as in 
England. A fact or two must suffice to indicate, where a 
volume might be given. 

Before the Reformation, the Bible was ail unknown book 
among the people of Scotland. Divine service was per- 
formed in Latin, of which even the leading ecclesiastics 
knew but little. Great care was taken to keep even a cate- 
chism from the laity. The importation of any of Luther’s 
works was forbidden, under forfeiture of ship and cargo. A 
few copies of the English Bible were smuggled in and read, 
in secret and in conventicles. And till the death of the Fifth 
James, in 1542, many were those who went to the flames for 
using that Bible.i 

In 1523, the faculty of theology in Paris passed a decree, 
which, two years afterward, became a law of that realm, that 
“ It is neither expedient nor useful for the Christian public 
that any translations of the Bible should be permitted to be 
printed ; but that they ought rather to be suppressed, as in- 
jurious, considering the times.” 2 

In the Netherlands, a similar hostility to vulgar transla- 
tions was shown. In 1525, an imperial edict prohibited “ all 
assemblies in order to read, speak, confer, or preach concern- 
ing the gospel or other holy writings, in the Latin, Flemish, 
or Walloon languages.” In 1546, Charles V. issued an 
edict that specified the text books for the public schools. 
Among those prohibited were thirty-nine different transla- 
tions or editions of the Bible, in the Latin, Flemish, Dutch, 
and French languages. 3 

About the year 1500, the scriptures, or parts of them, had 
been brought into many of the dialects of Spain, through the 
great labor and peril of those who loved the Word. 

But in fifty years, nearly all these had been ferreted out 
by the emissaries of Rome, and committed to the flames. 
And efforts at new translations were held in check by the 
decree of Ferdinand and Isabella, that “ no one should 
translate the scriptures into the vulgar tongue, or have 

1 M'Crie's Knox, Vol. I. * Townley’s Bib. Literature, I. 572. 

« Townley, II. 62 — 66 . 
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them in their possession, under pain of the severest punist 
ment.” 1 

This survey of papal hostility to the translation and circi 
lation of the scriptures, in the vulgar tongue, brings us dow 
to about the year 1550. The facts adduced are few con 
pared with the mass from which they have been taken. Ye 
they are enough to make the Roman Catholic spirit, towai 
a free Bible perfectly evident. They explain and illustrat 
the decree of Tolosa with an overwhelming clearness. N 
Bible, in the vernacular of a people, is the principle tha 
during all these years, she has carried as far as her churc 
has extended its limits, and enforced as fully as her po\v< 
would permit. 

Still Rome was losing ground. The Reformation w? 
making rapid advances. Her efforts to bind the word of Gc 
were but partially successful. For, during the first thirt; 
six years of this sixteenth century, to the middle of which u 
have come in our survey, about six hundred editions of th 
entire Bible, and parts of it, had been printed, ill differei 
languages. 2 This fact it was, no doubt, that suggested 1 
John Fox, the martyrologist, that noble passage of his, c 
the printing-press. “ Hereby'tongues are known, knowled* * 
groweth, judgment increaseth, books are dispersed, the scri| 
ture is seen, the doctors be read, stories be opened, tirm 
compared, truth discerned, falsehood detected, and with fii 
ger pointed ; and all through the benefit of printing. Wher 
fore, I suppose that either the pope must abolish printin: 
or he must seek a new world to reign over ; or else, as th 
world standeth, printing doubtless will abolish him.” a 

Does, then, Rome recede before the Bible ? Does she r 
cal her decrees against translations, and her anatherm 
against translators ? Does she confess her error, welcoir 
the printing-press, and throw open her dark domains to th 
in-coining light of God’s word ? We shall see. 

The Roman Catholic church is now in great strait 
This entrance of God’s word, through so many vernacuh 


1 Le Long. Biblioth. Sac. I. 361. Ed. of 1723. * Townley, II. 151-4. 

• Acts and Monuments, L 837. 
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editions, has shed light on her corrupt faith, debauched life, 
and canonical trumpery. She is aroused, pained, agonized. 
It is with her as when the probe goes down into the rotten- 
ness of the bones. She makes a desperate effort for recovery. 
She calls in all her strength. A universal council is covened 
at Trent, and organized on the 13th of December, 1545. 
This was the last general council ever held by that church, 
and taking notice of the question before us. Its decrees, 
therefore, are supreme and unchanged authority on this 
question. It concerns us, therefore, to inquire into their 
import. 

One decree forbids any printer to print, any author to 
publish, any bookseller to sell, or any person to copy, read, 
lend, or possess, any book on religion that has not in it the 
printed or written certificate of approval by the inquisitors 
appointed for such purpose. Translations of the Old Tes- 
tament are forbidden to all but the pious and learned, and 
they can have them only at the discretion of the bishop. 
But translations of the New Testament by heretics are for- 
bidden to all. 

But the Fourth Rule concerning prohibited books is wor- 
thy of an exact quotation. “ Whereas it is evident from ex- 
perience, that, if the sacred books be permitted in the vulgar 
tongue indiscriminately, more harm than utility arises there- 
from, by reason of the temerity of men, in this respect let it 
depend on the discretion of the bishop or inquisitor, so that 
with the counsel of the parish priest or confessor, they can 
grant to them the reading of the books translated by Catho- 
lic authors in the vulgar tongue, such persons as they may 
consider may derive not injury, but an increase of faith and 
of piety from such reading, which power they may have 
with respect to the scriptures.” 1 And so it appears, by the 
“infallible” judgment of the Holy Mother church, that a free 
Bible is of “more harm than utility.” And her practice 
agrees with this judgment. 

Rome has always been the very heart of Roman Catholi- 

1 “ Quam facukutem in scriptis habeant — which privilege they must have 
in writing? — Buckley's Translation, Load. 1851, p. 285. 
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cism, and Italy its fairest vineyard. Here, if anywhere, the 
Holy Church has been able to show its principles, press its 
policy, and make boast of its fruits to the world. It is a 
significant fact, therefore, that not one edition of the Bible 
appeared by papal hands in the Italian language during the 
seventeenth century. The church was “at peace” in Italy, 
and so such a thing as an Italian Bible was not “ tolerable.” 
And yet the College de Propaganda, instituted at Rome in 
1627, printed at its own presses, during the first fifty years 
of its existence, works in forty-eight different languages. 
But though unsupplied, no Bible in the vernacular was 
printed in Italy during that same century. Two thousand 
and fifty editions of the Bible, or parts of it, in the Latin 
and oriental languages, were printed during this century, 
but only twenty-three of them at Rome. And of the more 
than nine hundred and forty in modern languages, not one 
of them teas printed at Rome , or in the temporal domain of 
the pope . But there were printed at Rome during this time 
fourteen indexes or catalogues of prohibited books, and 
among them a vast number of editions of the scriptures. 1 

For the illustration of the papacy in its principles and 
workings, Spain serves almost as well as Italy. What is 
the will of the one, is the word of the other. Having, there- 
fore, seen the disposition at Rome toward vernacular Bibles, 
we are not surprised to find that, during the century in ques- 
tion, no Bible or New Testament in any language, ancieut. or 
modern, was printed in Spain or Portugal. Several expurga- 
tory and prohibitory indexes were published there. In only 
one of them, the edition of 1667, more than one hundred and 
seventy editions of the Bible are censured. Many of them were 
ordered to be suppressed, and others were to be corrected 
and expurgated. 3 And yet, during that whole century, the 
Romish church found not the will nor the way to give one 
acceptable edition to those countries. What a commentary 
are those century facts on the theory and practice of the 
Roman Catholic church concerning a free Bible! Indeed, 
as long after as 1786, Dr. Geddes, himself a Catholic, 

1 Townley, II. 457—465. * Ibid. 
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observes in the Prospectus for his own English translation : 
w In Spain there is not, I believe, at this day, a single edited 
version of the whole Bible !” The Romish church has shown 
the fertility of her Christian genius, and the excellence of her 
typography, in Prohibitory Indexes, rather than in modern 
versions of the Bible. 

In objection to this statement, does any one say, that she 
has the Rhemish Testament and Douay Bible for her mem- 
bers ? It is true that in 1582, or two hundred and two years 
after WicliPs translation, and after thousands, probably, of 
Protestant translations and editions, in different languages, 
had been published, Rome tardily gave the New Testament 
in English. And even this was not given willingly. Some 
statements, in their original Preface to it, deserve attention : 
u Which translation we doe not for all that publish, upon 
erroneous pinion of necessitie, that the holy scriptures should 
alwaies be in our mother tonge, or that they ought, or were 
ordained by God, to be read indifferently by all, ... . or that 
we generally and absolutely deemed it more convenient in 
itself, and more agreeable to God’s word and honour, or edi- 
fication of the faithful, to have them turned into vulgar tonges, 
then to be kept and studied only in the Ecclesiastical, learned 
languages. . . . We must not imagine that in the primitive 
church, either every one that understoode the learned tonges 
wherein the scriptures were written, or other languages into 
which they were translated, might without reprehension 
reade, reason, dispute, turne and tosse the scriptures : or that 
our forefathers suffered every scholemaister, scholer, or Gram- 
marian, that had a little Greeke or Latin, straight to take in 
hand the holy Testament: or that the translated Bibles into 
the vulgar tonges, were in the handes of every husbandman, 
artificer, prentice, boies, girles, mistresse, maid, man, that they 
were sung, plaied, alleayed, of every tinker, taverner, rimer, 
minstrel ; that they were for table talk, for alebenches, for 
boates, and barges, and for every prophane person and com- 
panie. No, in those better times men were neither so ill, 
nor so curious of themselves, so to abuse the blessed booke 
of Christ, neither was there any such easy meanes, before 
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printing was invented, to disperse the copies into the handes 
of every man, as now there is.” 

Of the effects of a free Bible on the people, this Preface 
speaks very openly, in contrasting a nation that has the Bi- 
ble with one that has it not After an experiment of two 
centuries, we are very willing to accept the issue offered ; 
and, in the passage about to be quoted, we will contrast 
Protestant England with Catholic Spain ; Protestant Scot- 
land with Catholic Ireland, or the New England States with 
the Roman States or States of the Church. “ Looke whether 
your men be more vertuous, your women more chast your 
childre more obedient, your servants more trustie, your maides 
more modest, your frendes more faithful, your laitie more 
iust in dealing, your Cleargy more devout in praying; 
whether there be more religion, fear of God, faith and con- 
science in al states now, then of old, when there was not so 
much reading, chatting, and iangling of God’s word, but 
much more sincere dealing, doing, and keeping of the same. 
Looke whether through this disorder [of vulgar translations] 
women teach not their husbands, children their parents, 
yong fooles their old and wise fathers, the scholars their 
maisters, the sheepe their pastor, and the People the Priest.” 
Why, then, do they give the New Testament, in the Rhe- 
mish translation, to their English readers ? They answer : 
“ We translate this sacred booke upon special consideration 
of the present time, state, and condition of our countrie, unto 
which divers thinges are either necessarie, or profitable and 
medioinable now, that otherwise, in the peace of the church, 
were neither moch requisite, nor perchance wholy tolerable.” 
And so, more than two hundred years after the first trans- 
lation of the New Testament into English, they, with great 
reluctance, and under protest that it is done in policy, and 
against principle, give a papal translation. And even then, 
when they seemed to publish it, they did not, in reality. For, 
the first edition was kept from the people by the fewness of 
its number, and its great bulk and cost. A new edition was 
issued in 1635, and then no other for one hundred and fifteen 
years . When, therefore, Dr. Nary, a devoted papist, pub- 
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lished his New Testament in 1718, he remarked, in his pre- 
face of the Douay Bibles : “ They are so bulky, that they 
cannot conveniently be carried about for public devotion, 
and so scarce and dear that the generality of the people nei- 
ther have nor can procure them for private use.” 1 

In 1792 — 97, Dr. Geddes, one of the best biblical scholars 
in the papal church at that time, proposed a new translation 
of his own. “ My primary motive,” he says, “ was to give a 
tolerable, and if I could a creditable, version of the Holy Bi- 
ble for the use of the English Catholics. The greater part of 
the Roman Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland might be 
said to be without a Bible.” 3 The cheap and portable edi- 
tion of Dr. Nary was a failure. The papists would not pur- 
chase it ; while that of Dr. Geddes was condemned by three 
vicars apostolic, and the papists forbidden to use it. 

In 1808, the only editions of the English Bible, in Ireland, 
were a large folio (Dublin, 1794), a quarto (1791), and an 
edition of 1796 — 1805, duodecimo, in five volumes ; their 
prices varying from four pounds to one pound twelve shil- 
lings. And in 1825, Right Rev. Dr. Doyle stated, before the 
House of Commons, that they had a “ Bible of small print 
and low price, to circulate among all.” Yet these cheap edi- 
tions were three and five dollars a copy ! 

We have seen how they seem to give the Douay to all 
their English readers, while really they make the editions so 
expensive, and so wide asunder, and the copies so few, that 
it amounts to a practical prohibition and suppression of the 
book with the great mass. Or, according to the decrees of 
Trent, they so advise against the possession and use of the 
book, and so interpose the bishop and the father confessor 
with their convenient scruples and absolute judgments, be- 
tween the layman anxious for the book and the book itself, 
that this often amounts to another prohibition and suppres- 
sion of the scriptures. 

1 Cotton, p. 299. ** Rhemes and Douay. An attempt to show what has been 
done by Roman Catholics for the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures in English. 
By the Rev. Henry Cotton, D. C. L., Archdeacon of Cashel, etc. Oxford, at 
the University Press, 1 858.” 

2 Cotton, p. 62. 
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But that the Roman Catholic hostility to a free Bible is 
to the book itself, as a book for the people, though it be their 
own authorized version, and gratuitously offered, is evident 
from many facts. One must suffice. In 1820 there was 
formed in Dublin, after mature consultation, a union Catho- 
lic and Protestant Committee, whose object was “ the circu- 
lation of the Roman Catholic version of the New Testament, 
without note or comment.” Arrangements were made at 
once with Mr. Coyne for stereotype plates and twenty thou- 
sand copies of the work. As these were specially designed 
for distribution in schools, hospitals, prisons, etc., they were 
prepared for gift, or for sale at the lowest possible prices. 
At first there was a seeming approval of the measure among 
the papists. But the bishops soon became dissatisfied with 
the action, and withdrew their cooperation. They discour- 
aged the circulation of their own Rhemish Testament, which 
bore the “approbation” of Dr. Troy, and was brought out 
by the printer and publisher for Maynooth. The whole 
endeavor was a failure. To save himself, Mr. Coyne added 
as a Supplement to many copies the “ Notes” common to 
the Rhemish Testament, and so was able to sell them. And 
many copies found their way into the hands of a London 
bookseller, who worked them oft* under a false title. And 
so the effort ended in Dublin among the Catholics to give 
their Testament to their own people. 1 

There is another source of information on the question un- 
der discussion : it is a wide field of facts ; and as in draw- 
ing from other sources, we can take but few illustrative items 
from the vast mass. 

The opposition of the Roman Catholic church to Bible So- 
cieties is well known ; but how old, and varied, and intense 
this opposition has been, may not be so well known. In 
each and all cases, the hostility has been total ; and whether 
the Society opposed was protestant or papal, seemed a slight 
thing ; showing that the hostility was to the vernacular Bi- 
ble among the people. 

In 1814, there was a Roman Catholic Bible Society in 

1 Cotton, pp. 119 — 122. 
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Russia, and the archbishop of Mohilew approved it by a pas- 
toral letter. This highly offended the pope, Pius VII., and 
be drew up a Bull against the archbishop, in 1816, censuring 
him severely for favoring such an institution. A similar So- 
ciety being in operation in Poland, at the same time, the 
pope sent a Bull, drawn in no very pleasant mood, to the 
archbishop of Gnesen, primate of Poland, commanding him 
to oppose and put down such Societies. 

A few passages from this mandate to the primate of Po- 
land, will throw light from Rome on our American system 
of a free Bible. “ We have been truly shocked at this most 
crafty device [Bible Societies], by which the very founda- • 

tions of religion are undermined ; and having, because of 
the great importance of the subject, conferred in council with 
our venerable brethren, the cardinals of the holy Roman 
church, we have, with the utmost care and attention, delibe- 
rated upon the measures proper to be adopted by our pon- 
tifical authority, in order to abolish this pestilence, .... this 
defilement of the faith, so eminently dangerous to souls. . . . 

It becomes an episcopal duty that you, first of all, expose 
the wickedness of this nefarious scheme. . . . For it is evident 
from experience that the holy scriptures , when circulated in 
the vulgar tongue, have , through the temerity of men , produced 
more harm than benefit . ... It is therefore necessary to adhere 
to the salutary decree of the Congregation of the Index, that 
no versions of the Bible, in the vulgar tongue, be permitted, 
except such as are approved by the apostolic see, or pub- 
lished with annotations extracted from the writings of holy 
fathers of the church.” . . . 

When such denunciations, against such a cause, issue 
from unchangeable and infallible Rome, are we to suppose 
that the late papal contests, in our public schools, arise on our 
translation, or division of the decalogue, or on the difference 
between “ hallowed ” and “ sanctified,” in the fourth command- 
ment? Or does any one dream that the substitution of the 
Douay for the Common version, book for book, would satisfy 
the Romanist ? The difficulty is older than Douay or Wiclif, 
and deeper than any translation of the Ten Commandments. 

Vol. XVII. No. 22. 29 
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But there are other voices, and they are not ambigvas voces , 
against Bible Societies, to be heard from Rome. Leo XII. 
uttered one in 1824. We extract a single sentence: “ You 
are aware, venerable brothers, that a Society, vulgarly 
called Bible Society, audaciously spreads itself over all the 
land, and that in contempt of the traditions of the holy fa- 
thers, and against the celebrated decree of the Council of 
Trent, they aim with all their strength, and by every means, 
to translate, or rather to corrupt, the holy scriptures in the 
vulgar tongue of every nation,” etc. 1 

Pius VIII., though his pontificate lasted but twenty 
months, found time to utter his voice, in 1829, against “this 
most crafty device,” “this pestilence,” “this defilement of the 
faith,” “this nefarious scheme.” Gregory XVI. gave utter- 
ance twice against these Bible Societies : once in 1832, and 
again in 1844. From the last Bull we make some extracts : 
After endorsing the condemnations of Bible Societies, passed 
by many popes preceding him ; and after condemning the 
Christian Alliance as well as Bible Societies, he proceeds to 
say : “ You are consequently enjoined to remove, from 
the hands of the faithful, the Bibles in the vulgar tongue, 
which may have been printed contrary to the decrees above 
mentioned, of the Sovereign Pontiffs. . . . Let all know the 
enormity of the sin against God and his church, which they 
are guilty of who dare to associate themselves with any of 
these Societies, or abet them in any way. Moreover, we 
confirm and renew the decrees recited above, delivered iu for- 
mer times, by apostolic authority, against the publication, 
distribution, reading, and possession of books of the holy 
scriptures, translated into the vulgar tongue.” 

We might follow these quotations with similar ones from 
the edicts of Innocent III., Clement XI., and Benedict XIV. 
But it is not needful. The utterances from Rome, on this 
subject, are one and the same. For on no principle or pol- 
icy is the church of Rome so unanimous and free spoken, 
from age to age, as that the Bible must not be a free and 


1 Bowers’s Popes, Cox's edition, III. 450. 
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common book, in the mother tongue of a people. And hence 
its scarcity where she is supreme. As illustration, take a few 
facts : In 1835, the Rev. Wm. Rule was laboring in Spain, 
under the patronage of the English Wesleyan Methodist So- 
ciety. With the purpose of circulating a Spanish transla- 
tion of the scriptures, he wrote to booksellers in thirty-six 
of the principal towns in Spain, inquiring whether they 
would sell Bibles. Only seven booksellers answered him 
favorably. 1 

Says Borrow, in his “ Bible in Spain : ” M At the doors of 
village inns, at the hearths of the rustics, in the fields where 
they labor, at the stone fountains by the wayside where they 
water their cattle, I have questioned the lower class of the 
children of Portugal about the scripture, the Bible, the Old 
and New Testament ; and in no one instance have they 
known what I was alluding to, or could return me a rational 
answer; though, on all other matters, their replies were sen- 
sible enough.” 

u 1 went into a bookseller’s shop [in Cadiz] and made in- 
quiries respecting the demand for literature ; which, he in- 
formed me, was small. I produced a London edition of the 
New Testament in Spanish, and asked the bookseller whether 
be thought a book of that description would sell in Cadiz* 
He said, that both the type and .paper were exceedingly 
beautiful ; but that it was a work not sought after, and very 
little known.” 2 

The late Prof. B. B. Edwards informs us that, in 1844 or 
’45, w a gentleman found it impossible to procure a Bible, in 
the vernacular tongue, at any of the book-shops in Rome.” 
Nor was it fitting that one should be found there. For the 
Bull of Gregory XVI., against Bible Societies, was issued 
from this same city in 1844. Professor Edwards makes the 
farther remark that, u in 1846—47, no copy of an Italian 
Bible could be found for sale in several of the largest cities 
of the country, except that of Martini, which is in several 
volumes octavo.” 3 And even Martini’s Testament, of the 

1 Rockwell's Foreign Travel and Life at Sen, I. 392. 

* Carter's edition, 1S47, pp. 16. 72. 8 Life and Writings, Vol. II. p. 41. 
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editions of 1817 and 1818, was put in the Index of Prohibited 
Books, in 1819, by Pius VII. But in a country where the 
most active employment would seem to be begging, it was 
doubtless thought safe, in 1846, to leave the heavy octavos of 
Martini exposed to sale. But the scarcity of the vulgar scrip- 
tures, in Italy, is in full accordance with the spirit of pope 
Martyn V.; who, when his permission was requested to 
found a university at Copenhagen, granted the request on 
one condition : that the holy scriptures should be neither 
read nor explained within its walls ; and the Lectures be 
confined to profane literature.* 

If the limits of this Article would allow, it would be ex- 
ceedigly instructive, on the policy of the Romish church as 
to a free Bible, to unfold her practice on the missionary field. 
But one comprehensive fact must suffice, standing as an in- 
dex : “ Bagster’s Bible of Every Land,” embraces outline 
histories of all translations of the Bible, or of considerable 
portions of it, into modern languages and dialects, prior to 
the year 1848. Of these translations, there are but very few 
produced by the Roman Catholic missionaries. The testi- 
mony of the volume is singularly against the papal church, 
as a sect that does not make a common use of the scrip- 
tures. 

And so we find that, at home and abroad, in Italy and 
Congo, wherever Romanism prevails, the scriptures are un- 
known, or rare. 

It is now due to the authors and defenders of such a the- 
ory and policy, that we give their statements of their posi- 
tion, and their reasons for it, in their own words. We in- 
troduce, first, an extract from a letter of the Bishops of Bo- 
logna to Paul III. It is an advisory letter. The reign of 
Paul III. began in 1534, and ended in 1549. During these 
years, the Reformation was in vigorous progress. Cover- 
dale’s, Matthews’, Cranmer’s, and Taverner’s Bibles, ap- 
peared in English ; and the current was setting strongly to- 
ward free scriptures on the Continent. “ Lastly (which, 
among the counsels and directions given to your holiness at 

1 Townley, I. 472. 
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this time, is chiefest and most weighty), the greatest care 
and diligence must be used, that as little of the gospel as 
may be (especially in the vulgar tongue), be read in those 
cities which are within your dominions. Let that little suf- 
fice, which is wont to be read in the Mass : and more than 
that, let no mortal be allowed to read. For, so long as men 
were content with that little, your affairs succeeded accord- 
ing to desire ; but quite otherwise, since so much of the 
scriptures was publicly read. In short, this is the book, which, 
above all others , has raised these storms and tempests . And 
truly, if any one read that book, viz. the scriptures, and ob- 
serve the customs and practices of our church, he will see 
that there is no agreement betwixt them ; and that the doc- 
trine which we preach is altogether different from, and 
sometimes contrary to, that contained in the Bible.” 1 

Dr. Milner, one of the most prominent English champion* 
of the papacy, is free to confess that “ substituting the dead 
letter of the Text for the living voice of the Church, was the 
ready mean of undermining the Catholic Faith.” 2 And the 
same author, in his “ End of Religious Controversy,” slurs 
and depreciates the Bible, while he shows why he could not 
encourage a free circulation of it. “ The apostles, before 
they separated to preach the gospel to different nations, 
agreed upon a short symbol or profession of faith, called the 
Apostles’ Creed ; but even this they did not commit to writ- 
ing ; and whereas they made this, amongst other articles 
of it — <1 believe in the holy church’ — they made no 
mention, at all, of the holy scriptures. This circumstance 
confirms what their example proves, that the Christian doc- 
trine and discipline might have been propagated and pre- 
served by the unwritten word, or tradition, joined with the 
authority of the church, though the scriptures had not been 
composed.” 3 “If Christ had intended that all mankind 
should learn his religion from a book, namely the New Tes- 
tament. he himself would have written that book, and would 

1 Pagano-Papismus. By Joshua Stopford, B. D. York, 1675. London edi- 
tion, 1844. pp. 395, 396. 

f Memoirs of English Catholics, p. 244. Ed. 1820. • Letter, X. $ 3. 
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have enjoined the obligation of learning to read it, as tl 
first and fundamental precept of his religion ; whereas, I 
never wrote anything at all ; unless, perhaps, the sins of tl 
Pharisees, with his finger, upon the dust.” 1 

All this makes the word of God a secondary affair, as 
means to a Christian life, and to the spread of Christianit 
44 Tradition, joined with the authority of the church,” cou 
do very well, 44 though the scriptures had not been composed 
A Roman Catholic may very well say this. Very likely it 
true, that Romanism would succeed better, with only 44 tr 
dition joined with the authority of the church,” as its guid 
than it -would with the light and control of the holy scri| 
tures, as 44 the only infallible rule of faith and practice 
This has been the experience of the papal church. She to 
gained strength, numbers, and territory by the use of trad 
tion and church authority; and lost these, where God’s woi 
was a free book, in the tongue of the people. Hence h< 
policy, and aversion to a free circulation of the scripture 
Hence, where she must give them, in the common languag 
she invariably insists that they shall be accompanied by to 
notes and applications. And hence we see the cause < 
Rome’s deep and intense hatred of the liberty of the pres 
In his Bull of 1832, Gregory uses these words : 44 Hitto 
tends that worst and never sufficiently to be execrated and d 
tested liberty of the press, for the diffusion of all mann< 
of writings, which some so loudly contend for, and so a< 
tively promote.” 

These are some of the principles and sayings we remen 
ber when we are asked to ease their religious scruples again: 
saying 44 hallowed ” instead of 44 sanctified,” and against th 
repetition of the decalogue divided in the common way, an 
against saying 44 give us, this day, our daily bread,” instea 
of saying, in the way of the Douay, 44 give us, this day, oc 
super substantial bread.” These scruples, of which the 
would be relieved, and that some think might be yielded t 
as trifles, are as the fleecy clouds that portend the line-storn 


1 Letter VIII. $ 1. 
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It is an utter folly, and the entire history of this question 
for six centuries shows it, to attempt any settlement by a 
compromise of this issue now forced on us. It is an antago- 
nism of two great principles, of two universal policies, of two 
Christendoms ; and a compromise is both an absurdity and 
an impossibility. Rome cannot accept a compromise, ex- 
cept as the basis for a new demand. Nothing but the abso- 
lute exclusion of the scriptures from the public schools, will 
satisfy her; and nothing but policy prevents her making the 
full demand at once. This is her historical testimony, and 
this the principle of her ablest living men. 

It may seem to some that in unfolding this system of the 
Roman Catholic church concerning a free Bible, we have 
quoted only ancient authorities and foreign precedents, and 
that, therefore, this presentation of their system is not just 
to the policy and spirit of modern Catholicism. Such objec- 
tor needs to have a more lively remembrance of the fact that 
in the opinions and principles of the Romish Church there is 
nothing new . She scorns the imputation. The fathers and 
tradition, — these are her great storehouse. He who varies 
from these, or adds to them, is a heretic. Her great doctrines, 
like the one in question, are those which have been held 
semper , ubique , et ab omnibus . She knows nothing of cen- 
turies as a modifying power. And so when Pius VII., in 
1816, addresses a letter to the Archbishop of Mohilew on 
the suppression of Bible Societies in Russia, be quotes 
largely from the letter of Innocent III., written to the 
faithful of Metz in 1199, against the use of the scriptures in 
the vulgar tongue, — six hundred and seventeen years before ! 
This great iron bedstead of Og, king of Bashan, is not en- 
larged by heat, or contracted by cold, nor is it affected by 
change of latitude or longitude, or by lapse of ages. 

Yet for any who may think our quoted authorities too 
aged, though the major part of them fall within six hundred 
and seventeen years, we will cite more modern witnesses. 

A few years since there was published in England a 
series of tracts, entitled : “ The Clifton Tracts. By the 
Brotherhood of St. Vincent of Paul. Published under the 
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Sanction of the Bishop of Clifton, Cardinal Wiseman: 
They are cheap, popular tracts, designed, they say in tfr 
Preface, to “furnish inquirers with a plain and simple state 
ment of Catholic doctrines, principles and practices.” w Tip 
work was undertaken with the warm approval of his Lord 
ship, the Bishop of Clifton,” “with the encouraging sanctioi 
of all the Catholic bishops of England.” “ The editors bavt 
also the gratification of being able to add, that his Holmes: 
the Pope, unsolicited, was graciously pleased to send then 
his benediction upon the work.” It was “ Republished witl 
the Approbation of the Most Rev. John Hughes, D. D., Ajrch 
bishop of New York,” by Dunigan and Brother, New York 
1856. The original editors commend the work “ To 4 On 
Lady of Good Counsel/ and their holy patron, St. Vincent.’ 

Having thus showed that the work is both modern an< 
authoritative, we proceed to commend some passages in it ti 
any lady of good counsel, and to any reader as our patron 
“ We believe that it was the purpose of Almighty God tha 
we should learn our faith, not from a book, but from a livini 
teacher, that teacher being his church.” “ The church’ 
principle, then, is this, that, as she is the sole infallible inter 
prefer of holy scripture, so she is its sole authorized dis 
penser, and that it is both her right and herbounden duty U 
give or to withhold it, as shall seem to her most conducive 
to the spiritual benefit of her children, of which she alone k 
the judge .” 1 

In the Tract next following in the same volume, viz. “ Th< 
Church our Instructor in Scripture,” we find the same usur 
patio n of revealed light. 44 The church is our appointee 
instructor in divine truth and the way of salvation. It is 
this knowledge — emphatically this, and not the mere text 
of the Bible — which it is the object of the church to impart. 
But inasmuch as the Bible is the inspired word of God, and 
a treasury of divine truths, when her children are sufficiently 
instructed in the faith, and have sufficient humility to derive 
benefit from the immediate perusal of the written word 

1 “Clifton Tracts.” Vol. I. Tract: “The Church, the Dispenser of Scrip* 

ttirc,*' pp. 4. 6. 
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under her guiding interpretation ) she freely and joyfully puts 
part or the whole of it into their hands, that they may nour- 
ish their souls and grow thereby.” “ The New Testament 
was not intended as a promulgation of the faith to those 
who had it not, but it constantly presupposes that faith as 
already received. Thus the church, and not the Bible, is the 
teacher commissioned by God.” 1 

Here the scriptures are made secondary to the teachings 
of the church. Those teachings are her commentaries ; the 
scriptures are what holy men of God recorded as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost. In the primary teaching of 
Christianity, whether to adult or child, the church imparts 
her own lessons, and not God’s. The true faith is to be 
learned, “ not from a book, but from a living teacher.” At 
length, when one has “sufficient humility” to profit by the 
direct use of the Bible, “under the guiding interpretation” 
of the church, “ part or the whole” is given. If a man will 
question nothing and believe everything that the priest tells 
him, he may possibly gain access among us to a part of 
the Bible, But until the man will, of a certainty, make the 
scriptures say nothing but what the priest has previously 
taught him to say, he cannot have even a “part” of them. 
He has not yet “sufficient humility to derive benefit” from 
them. So does the Romish church, assuming to be the 
“ Dispenser of Scripture,” and the “ Instructor in Scripture,” 
over-ride the word of God by her traditions, and press in her 
“guiding interpretation” between the Great Teacher and 
his disciples. And the words of Prof. Park in his Dudleian 
Lecture before the University of Cambridge, 1845, are too 
full of truth and aptness to be omitted in this place : “ She 
has given us creeds which claim to be inspired, and by thus 
compressing her doctrines into a narrow compass, has saved 
her disciples from the invigorating toil of a study like that 
of the Bereans. One of her greatest sins against the intel- 
lect is, her elevating the digests of her councils into an infal- 
lible standard of truth. She has made them equal to the 

i “Clifton Tracts.” Vol. I. Tract: “The Church, the Dispenser of Scrip- 
ture,” pp. 1 — 7. 
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Bible in authority, and superior in ease of reference, in sys- 
tematic arrangement, in precise definitions. Hence the New 
Testament loses its appropriate place in her esteem; it is 
neither studied by her clergymen as the highest criterion of 
truth, nor read by her laymen as their familiar guide .” 1 * 

But more significant testimony remains. We now quote 
from “ A General Introduction to the Sacred Scriptures. 
By the Rev. Joseph Dixon, D. D., Professor of Sacred Scrip- 
ture and Hebrew, in the Royal College of St. Patrick, May- 
nooth, Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate of all Ireland.” 
The work is designed to fill a place, in the Catholic 
church, that Horne’s Introduction fills in the Protestant. 
Quotations from such a work, by such an author, and filling 
such a position, need no preface. 44 The practice of the Chris- 
tian church, at all times, upon this head, has been quite 
irreconcilable with the supposition that the Founder of the 
church, or his apostles, imposed any obligation upon all 
Christians, generally, to read the scriptures.” 9 w As to the 
simple faithful, the rule in the Christian church has always 
been, that they should learn the doctrines of religion, and 
their duty to God, by means of the instructions of the con* 
stituted teachers in the church. The private study or peru- 
sal of the sacred volume, has never been made obligatory up- 
on them.” 3 44 We lay it down as certain, that no divine pre- 
cept exists, imposing upon the laity an obligation to read the 
scripture. . . . The reading of the scripture is not necessary 
to the laity, for the purpose of knowing either what must be 
believed, or what must be practised, in order to gain eternal 
life.” “ The people [in distinction from pastors and teachers] 
have only such a right to read the scriptures, as the church 
sanctions and approves.” 44 We have arrived, now, at these 
two conclusions : First, that the simple faithful are bound by 
no divine law to read the scriptures. Second, that what- 
ever right the simple faithful have to read the scripture, is 
not a right independent of the sanction and approval of the 
pastors of the church.” 4 


i Bibliotheca Sacra, II. 454, 455. * Vol. I. p. 145. 

* lb. p. 146. * lb. pp. 149, 152, 154. 
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Bat the archbishop has said that the reading of scripture 
may be granted to those “ who bring the proper disposi- 
tions,’ 7 and who fulfil certain conditions. He then proceeds 
to specify four “ conditions upon which the church has aright 
to insist, before that the scriptures shall be thrown open to 
the people.” 

“ First — That those who could read the scripture in a ver- 
sion, must procure a Catholic version. 

“ Secondly — The church has, also, a right to require that 
even a Catholic version, i. e. a version made by a Catholic 
author, shall not be put into the hands of the people, un\il 
it shall have received the approbation of the proper eccle- 
siastical authority. 

“ Thirdly — The church, when it pleases, has a right to re- 
quire that the people shall read those versions only which are 
accompanied with explanatory notes, taken from the fathers 
or approved Catholic Commentators. 

u Finally, the pastors of the church have a right to pro- 
hibit the reading of the scripture altogether to those who are, 
at the same time, unlearned and unstable — more likely to 
indulge in their own curious speculations, to the great dan- 
ger of their faith, than to be guided by the notes of learned 
Catholic writers.” 1 

Here is a distinct enunciation of the position that God did 
not design the scriptures to be read by all his people. They 
are rather a professional than a popular book. It is laid 
down as “ certain,” that no divine precept imposes this duty. 
The laity have no need to read the Bible to know what they 
must believe or practise. The rule has always been, in the 
church, that they must learn these things from their priests 
and pastors. If they have the scriptures at all, and in any 
fragments, it is as a gratuity and favor from the church offi- 
cers, and not of right, or in any necessity. And so the scrip- 
tures are, to the Roman Catholic people, what tables of loga- 
rithms are to a ship’s company : they are for the officers 
alone, who navigate the vessel. Crew and passengers have, 
of right, nothing to do with them. And if, through the con- 

1 Yol. I. pp. 154, 155. 
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descension and grace of the priest, a Catholic layman obtain 
God’s word, in part or wholly, it must be a “ Catholic ver- 
sion,” that has received the sanction of u the proper ecclesi- 
astical authority,” and that is accompanied with proper “ex- 
planatory notes ” And the man must bring and prove the 
“ proper dispositions ” to receive, without questioning, the 
teaching of the notes, as the true import of the text ; other- 
wise, the text will do him more harm than good, through his 
“ curious speculations,” and so must be withheld from him. 
This is the design of God, and the traditional -usage of the 
church, concerning the scriptures, according to the primate 
of all Ireland. This is the right of the people to the Bible, 
and this the distribution of it, that the holy church is solemnly 
obligated to make. 

Was ever assumption more arrogant, or a despotism more 
absolute in its claims ? The scriptures of God are given to 
us, the people, that we may make them common to all eyes, 
as if by writing them “ upon the door-posts of our houses, and 
upon our gates,” that we may “ teach ” them as the Great 
Teacher commanded, and search them as the commended 
Bereans did. But this assumption of the papal church to be 
the sole keeper and dispenser of them, makes the whole world 
a suppliant at the foot of a priest, if it want but a chapter of 
gospel. Had the quotations first made, been taken from a 
some homily of the twelfth century, they might be turned 
aside as obsolete opinions, like so much of the monkish rub- 
bish of those dark days. But they come fresh from May- 
nooth. They are from volumes in their first decade. They 
were written when this question of the Bible in the public 
schools was under warm debate, as a great practical ques- 
tion, in Ireland. They were written by a leader and cham- 
pion of the English Catholic church, of whom they are proud, 
and who has since been made primate of all Ireland. These 
volumes of Dr. Dixon are reprinted in this country, says the 
American Preface, that the papists here may have the means 
in their hands of replying to the attacks of the protestants. 
“ They [the protestants] must be reminded that they have 
no right to the Bible They are unjust prevaricators 
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against the law of God, if they attempt to use, in any way , 
that which belongs, of right, only to the church. ... If they 
use it without her authority, they are robbers , and robbers , too , 
of sacred things” 

This is the principle, and this the teaching, in the Roman 
Catholic church to-day. This issue in the public schools, 
therefore, over the decalogue and the pater noster, is but an 
incident in a great work. The motion in the particles of 
sand, at the feet of our children, indicates that the mountain 
has begun to slide. % The thing done is, to the thing they 
would do, as the dew to the deluge. For u we have no 
right to the Bible ; ” and, having it now without Rome’s au- 
thority, we are w robbers of sacred things,” and must come 
under arrest by Rome’s spiritual police. 

Soon after the publication of these volumes by Dr. Dixon, 
they received an able review from the pen of cardinal Wise- 
man. He is believed to be the only one filling the bishopric 
of a people speaking the English tongue, who has attained 
to the dignity of a cardinal’s hat. In his words, therefore, 
Rome speaks to all readers of English. The review devotes 
the most of its space to a discussion of our present question. 
As such, it was fitted to be an admirable tract for the times, 
and so was printed by Richardson and Son, Dublin, under 
the title of “ The Catholic Doctrine on the Use of the Bible.” 
From a tract so authoritative in its utterances, and so sin- 
gularly apt for our purpose, in its origin and circumstances 
of publication, we wish to make a few extracts. 

In speaking of the high ground that the Catholics must 
take in opposition to those who claim an open Bible, his 
Eminence the cardinal says: u We must deny to Protestant- 
ism any right to use the Bible ; much more, to interpret it.” 1 

A holy horror seems to seize him when he sees the fruits 
of Protestantism so widely diffused. 

“ The holy, the sublime, the awful word of God, over 
which saints have meditated in cells, for years of ineffable 
sweetness, yet of solemn reverence, which the silver voice of 
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virgins or the deep tones of holy monks have chaunted in 
breathless midnight, that no earthy sound might disturb the 
depth of their meditation, etc. ; this noblest, greatest, divinest 
of things unsacramental, is put, indiscriminately, unceremo- 
niously, into the hands of every one. It is the school boy’s 
task book, it is the jailor’s present, it is the drunkard’s 
pawned pledge, it is the dotard’s text-book, it is the irrever- 
ent jester’s butt, it is the fanatic’s justification for every vice, 
blasphemy and profaneness that he commits. For into every 
one’s hand it must needs be thrust, from the Chinese to the 
Ojibbawa, from the Laplander to the Bosjman, from the 
child to the dotard, from the stuttering peasant to the glib, 
self-righteous old dame.” In the worst inn’s worst room,’ 
in the ship’s forecastle, in the shepherd’s cottage, the well- 
known binding of the Society’s Bible is to be seen.” 1 

Of the fruits of its free circulation, he speaks in very sor- 
rowful terms : “ It is only now that the experiment is being 
tried on a great scale of what the indiscriminate reading of 
the Bible will make a people. It has been tried in the 
dominions of Queen Pomare, with unexampled success. 
It has, under the judicious management of evangelical mis- 
sionaries, transformed a mild and promising race into a pack 
of lazy, immoral infidels.” “ In Christian countries it has 
begotten heresies and sects that are fast plunging them into 
rationalism and infidelity.” *2 

u If, therefore, we be asked, why we do not give the Bible 
indifferently to all, and the shutting up (as it is called) of 
God’s word, be disdainfully thrown in our face, we will not 
seek to elude the question, or meet the taunt, by denial , or 
by attempts to prove that our principles on this subject are 
not antagonistic to those of Protestants. They are antag- 
onistic, AND WE GLORY IN AVOWING IT.” 

“1. We answer, therefore, boldly, that we give not the 
word of God indiscriminately to all, because God himself 
has not so given it.” 

“2. We further say, that we do not permit the indiscrimi- 
nate and undirected use of the Bible, because God has not 
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given to his church the instinct to do so.” “ Wherever it 
prevails, church government declines, insubordination of 
judgment springs up, and a spirit of self-sufficiency and 
pride takes the place of religious humility and docility.” 

“ 3. In fact, in answer to the question proposed, we answer 
that we cannot and must not adopt the Protestant course, 
because we have no reason to admire its fruits, or its expec- 
tations.” “ We do not see morals improving, or crime dimin- 
ishing, but rather the contrary.” i 

In showing the evils of a free Bible, Dr. Wiseman refers 
to Germany, and the fruits of Luther’s labors : “ Away were 
to go confession, and fasting, and mortification, and mona- 
cbism, and celibacy, and penances, and restitution, and the 
indissolubility of marriages, and evangelical councils, and 
priestly admonition, and ecclesiastical censures,” etc. 2 Yes, 
doubtless, much of all this must go away before the open 
and free word of God in the mother tongue of a people. 
And if confession and mortification, monachism and celibacy, 
councils and censures, as held and practised by the Romish 
church, are to be preserved, the Bible must be kept out of 
the way. The two can never go together. “They are 
antagonistic, and we glory in avowing it.” 

What is in store for us, if Rome ever gain the ascendency 
here, is thus gently hinted by the Cardinal : “ The time is 
perhaps approaching, when a fatal disease will break but 
again amongst us, and physicians will forbid us the use of 
delicious and generally wholesome food. And only because 
experience has shown them those who have partaken of it 
lying dead around them. In early times there was no need 
of legislation on the subject. The indiscriminate reading 
of scripture was an impossibility; few could read, manu- 
scripts were rare and expensive,” etc.3 

If that possible time come, which the Cardinal says “ is 
perhaps approaching,” Protestantism may again be subjected 
to such mandate as Bonner, Bishop of London, issued to all 
parsons and vicars in that diocess, “ to abolish and extin- 
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gaish, so that they might not be read or seen,” all and any 
texts of Holy Writ inscribed on the walls of the churches. 1 * 
The bigoted and intolerant papist could not bear to see 
the words of the law written for the eye of the people upon 
the door-posts of the house of the Lord, and upon its gates. 
But even this would not be shutting up the word of God 
according to Dr. Wiseman. For, “in Catholic countries, 
•such as can read, or do read, have access to the Latin version 
without restraint /”* A safe liberty, we think, and that the 
Catholic laity are not in any immediate danger of abusing. 

More than this. The church reads the scriptures to her chil- 
dren. “ When she unfolds it and solemnly reads from it, to her 
children, the smallest passage of her Spouse’s life, she orders 
the tapers of the sanctuary to burn around it, and the incense 
to perfume the very atmosphere in which its words shall re- 
sound. And when the priest, kissing the blessed text, whispers 
his prayer : 4 Per evangelica dicta deleantur nostra delicta,’ he 
•expresses more confidence in the gospel of Jesus, than all the 
^speeches in Exeter Hall can match.” 3 And all this, proba- 
bly, in Latin. For Dr. Cheever says : “ I have been, per- 
sonally, in almost all the Roman Catholic countries, and 
attended the Romish service ; and I do not remember that I 
have ever seen the service performed in a language that the 
people could understand.” 4 And all this is but following 
the pious will and judgment of pope Gregory VII. : “ In our 
frequent meditations upon the holy scriptures, we have dis- 
covered that it has been and still is pleasing to Almighty 
God, that his sacred worship should be performed in an un- 
known language, in order that the whole world, and especially 
the most simple, may not be able to understand it. In a 
known language, the service would soon excite contempt 
and disgust ; or it would happen that the common people, 
by repeating so often that which they could not comprehend, 
would fall into many great errors, from which it would be 
difficult to withdraw the heart of man.” 

And so we have this papal question, of the Bible for the 

1 Fox, Acts and Monuments, III. 107. * p. 26. * p. 30. 
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public, placed before us in its historical origin and unfolding. 
Six hundred and thirty years ago the council of Toulouse 
solemnly forbade the laity to possess the scriptures in the 
vulgar tongue. Six centuries of struggle and intrigue, aided 
by banishment, the dungeon, and the stake, have illuminated, 
exemplified, and established that decree, so far as Rome had 
power. It is a part of the policy of an infallible church, that 
the simple word of God, in the mother tongue of a people, 
cannot be allowed. And his Eminence, cardinal Wiseman, 
“glories in avowing it.” 

It is this principle of popery, strengthened, hallowed, and 
stereotyped by this lapse of time, and by these pontifical and 
prelatical names, that we now meet at the door of our pub- 
lic school room. And we are to meet it, urged and defended 
by all the power, spiritual and temporal, learned, logical, Jesu- 
itical, that this ancient hierarchy can wield. It will be no 
child’s play. No voting once, merely, in town or city, no 
management in one legislature or state, will settle it. More 
likely, it will be a vigorous contest for the remainder of this 
century. Grown old and wise in managing, the Romish 
church will yield the point when, but only while , she must. 
This historical gleaning has been made to show that the Bi- 
ble or no Bible, in the public school, is no question of yes- 
terday, likely to be settled to-morrow ; nor yet any local 
and rather private issue, nor yet a question limited to the 
school-room. The gleaning has been made to show that it 
is a very broad question, coming home to the people in their 
solemn assemblies, in their households, and in their closets. 
Whether we may have an English Bible in our colleges, and 
churches, and families, and in our retirement — that is the 
question, as it has been for centuries. Rome has said : No; 
many others, thousands, have said: Yes, and they have 
burned for it. We may come to monosyllables again on it. 

It is true, the papists deny the wish to give this question 
so broad a bearing. The bishop of Boston, in his letter of 
March 21, 1859, to the School Committee, says : “ Whenever 
and wherever an effort has been made, by Catholics, to effect 
such changes as they desired, the question has been distorted 
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from its true sense, and a false issue has been set before the 
non- Catholic community. It has been represented that the 
design was to eliminate and practically annihilate the Bible. 
This has never been true ; and yet this has always been be- 
lieved.” And in view of the entire history of the Romish 
treatment of the scriptures, as a book for the people, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to believe otherwise. Very likely a the 
design,” in each movement of this kind, has not been, to 
accomplish, at that time, and by that movement, all that the 
bishop cautiously denies ; but only some particular and, per- 
haps, small part of it. The agents of the papacy, in labors 
to suppress the scriptures, may not, in every case, be pos- 
sessed of the ulterior and broad purpose of that church. It 
is as a deduction from the aggregation of facts in the Rom- 
ish' management of the scriptures, when we say that the de- 
sign of that church seems to be to “ eliminate and practi- 
cally annihilate the Bible.” 

The present issue, that the papists have seen fit to raise 
with our school system, devolves on us the necessity of clos- 
ing or continuing a struggle of centuries. This historical 
outline will enable us to do the one or the other understand- 
ing^. It is not necessary to delay its conclusion by show- 
ing what we have to gain or lose in the result. Our origin 
as a nation, our prosperity and perpetuity, have evidently 
had the Bible, in our vernacular, as a basis. Because of this, 
our way has been prosperous, and we have had good suc- 
cess. It was not our purpose to make an argument on so 
grave a question ; but simply to develop a policy. Our 
whole aim has been to show, from authentic sources, what 
the policy of the Roman Catholic church has been, on this 
question. The unfolding of such a system must be its best 
refutation. It is presumed to be safe to show their aim 
among us, by their actions and avowals elsewhere ; and so 
leave the whole matter with an intelligent community. 

We have been standing on a good foundation. We 
should be very slow and very reluctant to leave it. We 
have stood strong and safe only on the Bible. We stand 
only while on it The Greeks fabled a giant, called Antaeus, 
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and born of Earth. He was famed for strength and victories 
in wrestling. He always triumphed ; because, standing on 
Mb mother Earth while he struggled, she constantly renewed 
his strength. He finally engaged with Hercules in a wrest- 
ling match. Hercules had learned the secret of Antaeus’s 
strength ; and so, lifting him high in air, and above the 
strengthening touch of his mother Earth, he crushed him to 
death in his arms. We should not suffer ourselves to be 
lifted from our sure footing and source of national strength 
by this papal wrestler among the nations. Let it suffice that 
we look at Italy, and Tuscany, and Spain. And let us 
plant the feet of our little ones in a sure place, remembering 
that it is a foundation of God, for us and for our children, 
forever. • 


ARTICLE VI'. 

DR. NATHANIEL W. TAYLOR ON MORAL GOVERNMENT IN 
THE ABSTRACT. 1 

BT BBT. JOHN P. ODLLIVEB, NORWICH, CONN. 

A system of theology, if constructed upon the ideal of 
Dr. Taylor, would take, as its central truth, the fact that 
God is administering a perfect moral government over men. 
Around this central fact would be grouped all the teachings 
of nature and of revelation. The existence, character, and 
providence of God, would be studied with reference to his 
position as governor. The constitution and history of man 
would be investigated with reference to his position as a sub- 
ject. The special teachings of the inspired word respecting 


1 Lectures on the Moral Government of God, by Nathaniel W. Taylor, D. I)., 
late Dwight Professor of Didactic Theology in Yale College. New York : Pub- 
lished by Clark, Austin and Smith, 3 Park Row and 3 Ann Street. 1859. Vol. L 
pp. 417. Vol. II. pp. 423. 
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the fall and recovery of the race, would be considered *aa an 
exceptional and extraordinary application of the principles of 
moral government to the work of forgiveness and redemp- 
tion. Indeed, according to this ideal, it is easy to see that 
all human knowledge, whether of principles or of facts, 
whether in the form of science or of history, may be ar- 
ranged and studied in its relations to the same great, central 
fact, the whole being comprised among the means employed, 
or the results secured, under God’s government of the intel- 
ligent universe. 

It was Dr. Taylor’s constant regret, not only that our sys- 
tems of divinity are made up of partial examinations of sub- 
ordinate and insulated topics, called forth by the exigencies 
of controversy, instead of being complete and symmetrical 
exhibitions of God’s moral government ; but that they con- 
tain absolutely no full or formal discussion whatever of this 
vital theme. Vid. Mor. Gov. II. p. 2. 

In this conception, therefore, of God’s moral government 
as centralizing and including all truth, we have the key to 
Dr. Taylor’s system of theology. To the direct elucidation 
of God’s moral government, in respect both to its abstract 
nature and its practical working, he devoted a large portion 
of his theological lectures. In the department of natural the- 
ology his plan was fully executed. And although he did not, 
in form, arrange the doctrines of revelation about this central 
idea ; yet so fully are all his most elaborate discussions of 
these doctrines modelled upon the mould of thought brought 
out in his essays on moral government, that they may be con- 
sidered as, in fact, a continuation of those essays, being the 
application of their principles in specific departments of 
theology. 

The volumes before us contain a discussion of this subject 
under three different forms : 

1. Moral government in its abstract principles, as cogniza- 
ble by the intuitive and deductive powers of man, discon- 
nected from any particular form of moral government, divine 
or human. This section is designed to answer the question : 
What is a perfect moral government ? 
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2. Moral government in its practical working, as seen in 
nature and in the experience and history of man. The ob- 
ject of this section is to prove that God’s moral government, 
as seen in nature, is a perfect moral government, according 
to the exposition of the first section. 

3. God’s moral government as made known in revelation, 
especially as unfolded in the Jewish theocracy ; that being a 
representative system, in which the general principles of 
God’s administration are made known through, their exhibi- 
tion in the temporal government of the Hebrew common- 
wealth. 

It is proposed in the present Article, to give, in a con- 
densed form, the course of thought followed in discussing 
the first of these points, viz. Moral government in the abstract . 
The object of the Article is to present an outline of this 
great argument, such as shall be accepted by Dr. Taylor’s 
friends as a fair representation of his views, and such as shall 
be adapted to the wants of those who may have occasion to 
become acquainted simply with its prominent features and 
general scope. This design, of course, excludes any attempt 
either to advocate or to oppose his views. If these are mis- 
stated, in any quarter, the best reply will be a correct state- 
ment. If they are in any respect erroneous, such a state- 
ment will be the best antidote to the error. 

It is, perhaps, desirable to remind the reader that the word 
u action,” as constantly used in these lectures, refers, unless 
otherwise designated, to the action of the mind in the exer- 
cise of its supreme purpose or affection, all subordinate 
choices and all external actions being included only as they 
are dictated by the governing principle. 

The precise language of Dr. Taylor is given in the defini- 
tions and in other important forms of phraseology. In such 
cases, quotation marks are employed. Elsewhere, the lan- 
guage is not that of Dr. Taylor ; and, of course, should not 
be made the basis of objection to his views, without a care- 
ful comparison with the treatise itself. 
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What is a perfect Moral Government ? 

“ Moral government is the government of moral beings by 
the influence of authority” Its chief forms are, the govern- 
ment of God, of the state, and of the family. Of these, the 
government of God, alone, is perfect in its administration 
and tendencies ; while those of the state and family are 
most imperfect in these respects. None of them, however, 
is perfect in its results, sin and misery being in existence un- 
der them all. Still we know what a perfect moral govern- 
ment is. Its nature, necessity, and design begin to be com- 
prehended by the child, upon the first demand of the mother 
that its will yield to her will ; they are more and more fully 
comprehended in connection with the relations of civil soci- 
ety, of friendship, and of personal intercourse among men. 
Though none of these forms furnish an example of perfect 
moral government, still the human mind is capable of per- 
ceiving their imperfections, and so of forming a conception 
of such a government. We can fully understand its nature 
and its design, and we can know also what measures are 
adapted to accomplish its design, as far as we comprehend 
the circumstances of the case. In God’s moral government, 
while we can fully understand its nature and design, there 
must be much in its practical administration, of the fitness 
of which to the design, we are incompetent to judge. On 
the other hand, there are essential respects in which we can 
decide what a perfect moral governor will do, and what he 
will not do. We are not, therefore, doomed to look upon 
God’s administration as an impenetrable mystery. We can 
know, “ in all essential respects, what a perfect moral gov- 
ernment must be, when administered by a perfect God.” 
The definition of a perfect moral government, as it is thus 
known by the human mind, is as follows : 

u The influence of the authority or of the right- 
ful AUTHORITY OF A MORAL GOVERNOR ON MORAL BEINGS, 
DESIGNED SO TO CONTROL THEIR ACTION AS TO SECURE THE 
GREAT END OF ACTION ON THEIR PART, THROUGH THE ME- 
DIUM OF LAW.” 
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This definition is considered, in its several parts. 

I. “ A moral government is an influence on moral beings , 
or on beings capable of moral action .” This is perfectly evi- 
dent. It is only necessary to observe that such a government 
is entirely distinct from the influence of physical causes. It 
gives, not the necessity, but only the certainty, of its effect. 
It may exist unimpaired, though wholly counteracted. It 
leaves the subject as free to perform the act which it forbids, 
as that which it commands. 

II. A perfect moral government implies a moral governor. 
There may be a moral system , under which moral beings 
should act simply from motives derived from the perceived 
nature and tendencies of their action. But a moral govern- 
ment requires the personal influence of a moral governor. 

III. The influence of a perfect moral government is de- 
signed so to control the action of moral beings , as to secure 
the great end of action on their part. This is perfectly evident, 
the only question being : What is the great end of action ? 
It is to produce the highest well-being of all, and to prevent 
the highest misery of all. Every moral being is capable of 
acting in a manner which tends to secure this end. Hence 
a perfect moral government must require such action, and 
can require nothing less. Moreover, every moral being is, 
by necessity, compelled to choose one or the other of these 
objects. If he refuse to seek the highest well-being of all, as 
his supreme end, and chooses some inferior good, such as 
the temporal welfare of his family, still he chooses the high- 
est misery of all. For, as he chooses the welfare of his 
family as his supreme end, all other objects, if necessary, will 
be sacrificed to it, even the entire happiness of the whole uni- 
verse besides. Therefore his choice, and every other choice, 
except that of the highest well-being of all, is, “ in its true 
tendency, fitted to produce the opposite result — the highest 
misery of all.” Hence a supreme affection, whatever subor- 
dinate action it may dictate, has, in every case, a tendency 
to Becure one of two objects : the highest well-being of all ; 
or, the highest misery of all. 

IV. The influence of a perfect moral government is the 
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influence of authority. Authority is defined to be “ The in- 
fluence of a right to command, which imposes an obligation 
to obey, as this right results from competence and disposi- 
tion to give and maintain the best law.” It is the personal 
influence of the ruler resulting from his power, wisdom, and 
goodness, leading the subject to accept his command as the 
highest evidence that the act commanded is fitted to secure 
the best end of action. It differs from the influence of natu- 
ral good and evil, which give this evidence through the known 
nature and tendencies of action. These two influences may 
coexist and cooperate in giving evidence as to the tendency 
of action. But they are distinct However powerful the 
latter may be, without the former, there can be no moral gov- 
ernment. The right to govern never rests on any relation 
between the parties, but solely upon the competence and dis- 
position of the governor. The right of a parent to govern 
his child, does not rest upon the fact that he is the parent ; 
but from the fact that his being a parent is presumptive evi- 
dence that he will govern in the best manner. So the simple 
relation of Creator gives no right, of itself, to govern. A ma- 
lignant Creator would have no just authority. 

The view that the right to govern is given by power to re- 
ward and punish, places the influence of government solely 
in natural good and evil, appealing to the selfishness of the 
subject exclusively. It is the doctrine that might makes 
right. All permanent distinctions between right and wrong 
are thus destroyed ; the one being changed to the other with 
every change of power. 

V. A perfect moral government involves the exercise of 
authority through the medium of law. The following defini- 
tion is given of the law of a perfect moral government : 

“ The law of a perfect moral government, is the promulgated 
will of the moral governor , as a decisive rule of action to his 
subjects , requiring benevolence on their part , as the best kind 
of action , and as the sum of obedience , forbidding selfishness 
bn their part as the worst kind of action and the sum of diso- 
bedience, expressing his preference of the action required to its 
opposite, all things considered, his satisfaction with obedi - 
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ence and with nothing but obedience on the part of subjects , 
and his highest approbation of obedience and highest disap- 
probation of disobedience, and including the appropriate sanc- 
tions of the moral governor’s authority” 

The defence of the successive propositions of this defini- 
tion, occupy the remainder of the treatise. 

1. The law of a perfect moral government is the promul- 
gated will of the moral governor as a decisive rule of action 
to his subjects. His will must be promulgated to be known ; 
and, being promulgated, ignorance is no excuse for disobe- 
dience. It is decisive, because it emanates from one com- 
petent and disposed to give the best law; whose authority 
is therefore final on the question as to what the best law re- 
quires. 

2. The law of a perfect moral government must require 
benevolence as the best kind of action, and forbid selfishness 
as the worst kind of action, on the part of moral beings. 

(a) The influence of benevolence and selfishness upon other 
sentient beings than the agent , proves that the one is the best 
and the other the worst kind of action. This appears : 

(a 8 ) In the fact that each of these affections is supreme ; 
that is, fixes upon its object as the supreme end of action ; 
being thus distinguished from all subordinate acts of will; 
and in the fact that each is also elective or voluntary ; being 
thus distinguished from mere instinctive or constitutional 
preferences. 

Benevolence is the elective preference of the highest well- 
being of all, to every object that can come into competition 
with it. The highest well-being of the agent cannot come 
into competition with it, both being secured, in all cases, by 
the same action ; therefore a man is never called to choose 
the loss of his own highest well-being for the sake of the 
general good. The necessary means of the highest well- 
being of the agent, e. g. his virtue, can never thus come into 
competition ; therefore a man is never called upon to do 
wrong for the general good. But, with these exceptions, 
every other good to the agent, and the escape from every 
other evil by the agent, may thus come into competition 
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as an object of choice. These objects, which may compete 
with the general good, are termed in the scriptures “the world,” 
in which sense the word is used in this treatise. To these 
the benevolent purpose prefers the highest well-being of all, 
together with all which is implied in that well-being, and all 
the means necessary to secure it. It is a purpose to sacrifice 
all good, and to endure all evil, which may be necessary to 
the highest well-being of all, with the exception of the agent’s 
own highest well-being and its means ; which, in the nature of 
things, cannot be inconsistent with the highest well-being of 
all. It is the true nature and tendency of benevolence, then, to 
secure the best end ; and it is, therefore, the best kind of action. 

Selfishness on the contrary elects, as its supreme object, 
the world and all means necessary to secure it ; and its ten- 
dency is, of course, to destroy all good, viz. happiness and 
the means of it, and to produce all evil, viz. misery and the 
means of it, on the part of other sentient beings, so far as 
may be necessary to secure its end. Selfishness is, therefore, 
the worst kind of action. 

(b 2 ) That benevolence is the best and selfishness the worst 
kind of action, to other beings than the agent hirnself, appears 
from the fact that each is an intelligent act They are intel- 
ligently directed, each to its object ; so that the disposition to 
do good or evil is allied to wisdom to do each. Knowledge 
gives power, and so enhances the capacity of benevolence 
to do good, and of selfishness to do harm. 

(c 2 ) The same appears from the fact that each is a morally 
free act, each of which excludes the other : benevolence ex- 
cluding selfishness, with all its power for evil ; selfishness 
excluding benevolence with all its power for good. The op- 
posite of each is something more than its mere non-existence. 
It is the non-existence of the other with all its power for 
good or evil. This expulsive power enhances the good of 
the one, and the evil of the other. 

(d 2 ) A fourth consideration is, that both are permanent, 
not as being absolutely unchangeable, but as opposed to 
fluctuating, states of mind. The mind changes its govern- 
ing purpose only with great difficulty. The whole tendency 
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of each of these principles is to perpetuate itself, with all its 
power for good or for evil. 

(e 3 ) A fifth consideration is, that both are predominant 
states of mind ; subordinating, each to its own purposes, all 
the faculties of the being ; thus increasing the power of each 
for good or for evil. 

These facts, severally conclusive, furnish in their combina- 
tion irresistible proof that benevolence is the best, and sel- 
fishness the worst, kind of action, so far as they are related 
to other beings than the agent. 

(b) That benevolence is the best, and selfishness the worst, 
kind of action, appears from their relation to the agent him- 
self; benevolence being adapted to secure the highest happi- 
ness, and selfishness the highest misery of which he is capa- 
ble from action. 

(a 9 ) This appears from the tendency of the objects of ac- 
tion, the one to give the highest happiness, the other to cause 
the highest misery, to the agent. 

(a 3 ) Benevolence seeks an object which is fitted to give 
the highest happiness to him who contemplates it. It will 
be admitted that the object best fitted to produce this result, 
is the highest happiness of all, together with all the means 
necessary to secure it, especially the perfect virtue of all 
other moral beings. But it has been shown that benevolence 
is the only action, on the part of the agent, which is fitted to 
produce the highest happiness of all other moral beings. 
Therefore, because benevolence alone tends to secure the ob- 
ject desired, it is indirectly adapted to secure the highest hap- 
piness of the agent. 

The same is shown from the very nature of good, worth, 
value , or excellence . These belong to no object absolutely, but 
only as that object is related to sentient beings . Nothing is 
good but happiness and the means of happiness. The value 
of benevolence to all other beings, is its fitness to secure their 
highest happiness; its value to the agent himself is its fitness 
to secure his highest happiness. Had not the highest happi- 
ness of all, and his benevolence as its means, this tendency to 
secure happiness to the agent, he could not choose it. There 
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would be no ground for motive . 1 But inasmuch as he is capa- 
ble of receiving higher happiness from the highest happiness 
of all others, than from any other source, his own benevolence, 
as the means of the highest happiness of all others, becomes 
the best kind of action' to him. 

It is not necessary that these results should be actually se- 
cured. The worth of the action depends solely upon its fit - 
ness to secure them. Moreover in making these estimates of 
the value of benevolence to the agent, we are to regard him 
in his highest perfection of faculties and character, unhar- 
dened and unperverted by selfishness. 

(b 3 ) “ Selfishness, on the part of a moral being, is perfectly 
fitted to secure to him the highest misery of which he is ca- 
pable from an object of action.” 

The argument here employed is precisely the reverse of 
that just considered. The highest misery of all is the object 
which is best fitted to cause misery in a moral being. It is 

1 This is the somewhat famous “self-love theory ” of Dr. Taylor. It consists 
simply in the assertion that since “ the will is as the greatest apparent good'' any 
object chosen must contain a good to the mind, that is, must give happiness to 
it. This happiness from the object is not directly chosen, but the object is chosen, 
and yet the object is chosen because it gives happiness. In choosing the highest 
happiness of the universe, the agent does not make his own highest happiness, 
which is involved in it, an object of thought or pursuit, yet does this induce him 
to make the choice. If any prefer thut phraseology, it may be said, that the 
happiness of the universe is the objective motive, while his own happiness, which 
is involved in this, is the subjective motive, in his choice. If he received no 
happiness in securing the happiness of others, he could not choose it. Some 
prefer to express this distinction thus: The agent’s own happiness is instinctively 
regarded in his choices, but the object chosen is deliberately or voluntarily regarded. 
The former influences him unconsciously, the latter consciously. 

This is distinct from the question as to what that quality is in benevolence 
which thus gives happiness to the agent. Dr. Taylor and other utilitarians 
would say: “It is its tendency to secure the highest happiness of the universe/’ 
Others would say: “ It is the presence of the quality we call rightness , considered 
apart from all its tendencies.” This quality, according to the latter view, admits 
of no further definition or analysis, being a simple idea. Those who hold this 
view would say : “ The universal happiness is good, but the love of the universal 
happiness is better,” — that is, the securing of the universal happiness gives 
great pleasure, but the choice of the universal happiness gives still greater plea- 
sure to a moral agent; so that he would still choose the universal happiness, 
though all the present tendencies of that choice were so changed that the result 
would be the uuiversal misery. 
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the direct tendency of selfishness to secure this object. 
Therefore selfishness is fitted to produce the highest misery 
in the agent. As there is no evil but misery and the means 
of it, and as selfishness is the means fitted to produce the 
highest misery, therefore it is the worst kind of action. Nor 
is it necessary that these results actually exist The evil of the 
action to the agent is to be measured by its fitness to produce 
his highest misery, and that in the perfect unperverted action 
of his powers, unmarred by any previous act of selfishness. 

(b 2 ) The fitness of benevolence to afford the highest hap- 
piness, and of selfishness to cause the highest misery, to the 
agent himself, is further seen in the fact that each is intelli- 
gent action. The agent fully knows all the results, both of 
good and evil, which flow from his action ; and will therefore 
gather from the one all the happiness which it is capable of 
giving, and receive misery from the other in like manner. 

(c 2 ) The same fitness of each to produce its result, is seen 
in the fact that it is the agent’s own action . 

As with full knowledge he surveys the results of his be- 
nevolence, he exclaims : “ I have done it;” or of his selfish- 
ness, he exclaims : “ I have caused it;” thus approval be- 
comes seZf-approval ; and abhorrence, seZ/'-abhorrence. 

(d* 2 ) The same is seen in the fact that moral liberty is an 
element in each kind of action. In the case of benevolence, 
the joy of the agent is immeasurably enhanced by the thought: 
“I did this voluntarily. I could have done otherwise.” In 
the case of selfishness, misery would be immeasurably in- 
creased by the same thought. 

(e 2 ) The same is seen in the fact that each is predomi- 
nant action, using for its purposes every power of the intel- 
lect, the sensibility, and the will. Under the sway of benevo- 
lence, all would be awakened to the highest activity, con- 
templating or achieving that which is best fitted to give hap- 
piness to the soul. Under the sway of selfishness, all these 
powers are employed in contemplating or causing all which 
is best fitted to create misery. 

Thus is the proposition demonstrated, that benevolence is 
the best, and selfishness the worst, kind of action, considered 
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both in relation to the agent himself and in relation to all 
other sentient beings. 

3. The third point in the definition of the law of a perfect 
moral government is, that it requires benevolence as the sum 
of obedience , and forbids selfishness as the sum of disobedi- 
ence; that is, requires benevolence universally and only, and 
forbids selfishness universally and only, requiring subordi- 
nate action only when it is the appropriate expression of be- 
nevolence, and forbidding the same only when it is the ap- 
propriate expression of selfishness. 

As moralists have often made executive actions alone cog- 
nizable by law, losing sight of the action of the will and heart, 
a distinction is now drawn between predominant and subor- 
dinate action — predominant being that action in which the 
agent selects his supreme object, — subordinate being that 
action which is dictated by this supreme preference. The only 
predominant acts possible to a moral being are benevolence 
and selfishness. These states of mind are here defined more 
fully than before, thus: 

li Benevolence consists in the elective preference of, or in 
electively preferring, the highest well-being of all sentient 
beings, for its own sake, to every other object in compe- 
tition with it, as an object of choice or preference. ,, 

“ Selfishness consists in the elective preference of, or in 
electively preferring, some inferior good to the highest well- 
being of all sentient beings ; aud is, of course, a preference 
of this inferior good to the prevention of the highest misery 
of all ; that is, a preference of the highest misery of all to the 
absence of the inferior good, as these objects come into com- 
petition as objects of choice.” 

Each of these is a mingled act of the will and heart, being 
at once a choice and an affection ; each is intelligent, each is 
free, each permanent, and each predominant. They differ in 
their end and tendency : those of benevolence being the pro- 
duction of the highest well-being of all ; those of selfishness 
being, through the choice of some inferior end, the produc- 
tion of the highest misery of all. 

Subordinate action pertains to each of these forms of pre- 
dominant action, and it consists of two kinds : 
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(a) Immanent subordinate action, including all 44 elective 
preferences, voluntary affections, dispositions, or purposes, in 
which no present act of mind or body is directly willed.” 

(b) Executive subordinate action, in which some act of 
body or mind is directly willed. 

The latter may be divided also into : 

(a 9 ) Overt action, which is the act willed; and : 

(b 9 ) Imperative volition ; which is the act willing it. 

It is evident that, in this subordinate action, the agent does 
not aim directly at the great end of action, but only at some 
limited degree of happiness. Should this limited happiness 
be consistent with the highest well-being of all, then indirectly 
the agent promotes the great end of action ; should this be 
inconsistent with the highest well-being of all, then he indi- 
rectly defeats the end. 

Having made these distinctions, the author proceeds to the 
proof of the proposition just stated, viz, that benevolence is 
the sum of obedience , and selfishness the sum of disobedience 
to the law of a perfect moral government. 

(a) 44 Predominant action , either in the form of selfishness 
or benevolence , is not only unavoidable , but it is the only ac- 
tion on the part of moral beings which , in all the circumstances 
essential to their condition , is possible .” 

It is possible that every moral being should choose be- 
tween the highest good of the universe and some inferior ob- 
ject. It is certain that every moral being will choose be- 
tween these* for his own highest happiness depends upon the 
choice of the former. He cannot exist as a moral being 
without deciding whether he will seek his own highest hap- 
piness or an inferior form of happiness. It follows, there- 
fore, that 44 in all circumstances essential to his condition as 
a moral being,” he must J>e benevolent or selfish. Since a 
perfect law must cover all the possible circumstances of a 
moral being, and since these forms of action alone are de- 
manded in all such possible circumstances, it follows that 
these alone can be the sum of obedience or of disobedience* 

But is not subordinate action, in some of its forms at least, 
also essential and universal in all the possible circumstances 
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of a moral being ? It is not : because, first, it is conditional 
action, depending upon predominant action, without which 
it cannot exist; secondly, different kinds of subordinate ac- 
tion are required in different circumstances, so that no form 
of such action is possible in all circumstances ; thirdly, the 
same subordinate action may be dictated by benevolence, in 
some circumstances, and by selfishness in others, e. g. taking 
human life, indignation, forbearance, etc. Some forms of 
subordinate action are invariably linked with a predominant 
purpose in the very name given them ; e. g. murder is taking 
human life for a selfish end ; patriotism is a benevolent love 
of country, etc. These are not properly subordinate actions, 
but are only specific manifestations of the predominant ac- 
tion, and of course are unchangeable. Inasmuch, therefore, 
as no form of subordinate action is possible under all the cir- 
cumstances of a moral being, this cannot be the sum of obe- 
dience or of disobedience. 

This view is confirmed by the fact that the law of a per- 
fect moral government enjoins or prohibits subordinate ac- 
tions solely through the predominant principle. In requiring 
benevolence, it requires all the appropriate expressions of be- 
nevolence, and, vice versa , of selfishness. Specific statutes 
may sometimes be given, as in the case of the ten command- 
ments, on the ground that the acts specified are so generally 
expressions of the predominant principle, that it is proper to 
make them the subject of statute. Special statutes are also 
required in some cases to remove ignorance, on the part of 
the agent, of the true tendency of the subordinate action 
specified ; in others, to deepen a correct conviction already 
formed. In all cases, they are to be interpreted as general 
directions as to the kind of predominant action to which the 
act specified belongs. The law, properly speaking, deals only 
with predominant action, and through this reaches surely 
and precisely all forms of subordinate action. All this is in 
full accordance with our Saviour’s teaching, that the whole 
duty of man is comprised in the great law of love. 

(b) The same appears, if we consider, “ That predominant 
action in the form of benevolence is the only morally right ac - 
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lion , and in the form of selfishness , is the only morally wrong 
action on the part of moral beings .” This is maintained : 

(a 3 ) From the established meanings of the words right 
and wrong , in common life, and of the word moral, as ap- 
plied to action. Right signifies fitness to accomplish an 
end ; wrong , fitness to prevent an end. To use these words 
to designate some other quality, would be as improper as to 
use the word sound to describe color . Now it has been shown 
that the great end of action, on the part of moral beings, is 
the highest well-being of all. Hence all morally right action is 
action which is fitted to promote that end ; and all morally 
wrong action is action fitted to defeat that end. But it has 
been shown that benevolence and selfishness alone are thus 
fitted to promote or prevent the highest well-being of all. 
Hence these are the only morally right or wrong kinds of 
action. 

Again, it has been shown that the word moral only ap- 
plies to action which is intelligent, free, permanent, and pre- 
dominant, and that these qualities belong only to benevo- 
lence and selfishness. These, therefore, are the only morally 
right or wrong kinds of action. The emotions of self-com- 
placency and remorse can only be awakened by action pos- 
sessing these qualities. 

(b 2 ) From the nature of subordinate action , which is the 
only other kind of action possible to a moral being. A 
moral being is always acting morally right or wrong, be- 
cause he is always acting under the direction of the predomi- 
nant principle. But none of his subordinate acts, when con- 
sidered apart from the predominant principle, are morally 
right or wrong. They are right or wrong in the general 
sense of fitness, because they are fitted to secure some lim- 
ited good or evil which are necessary to the general happi- 
ness or hostile to it. But they are not morally right or 
wrong. That this is so, is evident from the fact, that an act 
which is thus indirectly fitted to promote the general good, 
may be prompted by selfishness, so that, if such act is morally 
right, we have the absurdity of a being acting morally right 
and wrong at the same time. On the other hand, benevo- 
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lence may, in some cases, require a given subordinate act, 
and in other cases forbid it, as in changing circumstances 
the act may promote or prevent the highest well-being of all. 1 
But moral action cannot thus change its character. Subor- 
dinate action, then, can be right or wrong in the general sense, 
but not in the moral sense. 

The conclusion is therefore reached, that the law of a per- 
fect moral government requires benevolence as the sum of 
obedience , and prohibits selfishness as the sum of disobedience. 

4. The fourth point in the definition of the law of a perfect 
moral government is : “ That it must express the lawgivers 
preference of the action required to its opposite, all things 
considered” This is advanced in opposition to the view of 
some that God forbids sin “in itself considered,” but prefers 
it “ all things considered.” As if a parent should say to his 
children : “ You shall not lie,” and should then add : w On 
the whole, considering all the advantages which are to result, 
I hope you will lie ! ” Such a law would be a mockery. 
It would be no expression of the choice of the lawgiver ; for a 
choice is always made between two objects “all things 
considered,” while at best only an involuntary desire can be 
awakened for an object “ in itself considered.” Moreover, if 
these two wills coexist, which of them are we to understand to 
be expressed in the law ? This idea of two wills, in this form 
of it, making, as it does, holiness and sin direct competitors as 
objects of choice, is absurd. It is to be carefully distinguished 
from the choice of a system to which sin is incidental in 
preference to any system , possible to God, which excludes sin. 
In this case sin is chosen, not in preference to holiness, but 
in preference to the non-existence of the best system. 

5. The fifth point in the definition of the law of a perfect 
moral government is : “ That the lawgiver can be satisfied 
with obedience and with nothing but obedience on the part 
of subjects.” 

* It should again be borne in mind that nothing here said implies that acts 
such as we name justice, veracity, murder, profanity, etc., are changeable in 
their moral character. For these words bear a complex meaning, and include 
both subordinate and predominant action. A recent writer in the Princeton 
Review bus overlooked this statement. See Taylor on Moral Government, Vol. 
I. p. 54. note. 
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This appears as follows. The law is the expression of his 
will, and he can be satisfied only when his will is done. 
The law is the means of securing the best end, and requires 
the best action, and he can be satisfied with nothing else. 
Moreover, if obedience alone will not satisfy him, it is impos- 
sible to ascertain what will satisfy him. Especially can the 
lawgiver be satisfied only with obedience, because obedience 
alone honors the law and sustains the authority of the 
lawgiver; while disobedience dishonors the law, and if 
uncounteracted would destroy the authority of the lawgiver. 
A single act of transgression, tolerated by the lawgiver, 
would break down his authority ; for “ what is done once, 
may be done again ; and what is done by one, may be done 
by all.” Aside from the intervention of an atonement, the 
pardon of a single sin would destroy the authority of the 
ruler. Why, then, is not the authority of human govern- 
ments broken down by the failure to detect crime, and by 
the exercise of the pardoning power ? Because they do all 
they can . While this disposition to do all they can is evinced, 
there will be authority up to the measure of their power. 
But the failure to do all they can, at once destroys all which 
can properly be called authority. There maybe an acquies- 
cence in their rule, on the part of subjects, which will prevent 
actual revolution and anarchy ; but authority exists only in 
name. The exercise of the pardoning power, by human gov- 
ernments, results from their known fallibility. Its sole object 
is, to correct mistakes. If it oversteps this function, it destroys 
authority. Of course it has no place, in this form of it, in a 
perfect moral government. Nor can it be said that the trans- 
gressor, by any act of his own, can repair the injury he has 
inflicted upon the authority of the lawgiver, so that the law- 
giver can be satisfied with anything else than his obedience. 
He cannot annihilate his act of sin. Not by repentance, nor 
by works of supererogation, nor by voluntary suffering, nor 
by the endurance of punishment, can the transgressor replace 
the authority of the lawgiver where he found it; for that au- 
thority required none of these, but obedience alone. The 
infliction of punishment will sustain authority. But this is the 
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act of the lawgiver, not of the transgressor ; while even this 
fails to reform the subject, or to restore him to happiness; 
and hence is no substitute for obedience, in the estimation 
of a benevolent lawgiver. 

The conclusion is, that the law of a perfect moral governor 
is an unqualified claim for obedience, and for obedience alone , 
and that he can be satisfied with nothing else. 

6. The sixth point in the definition of the law of a perfect 
moral government is : “ That it expresses the lawgiver’s 
highest approbation of obedience, and highest disapprobation 
of disobedience.” 

By this is not meant that it expresses a higher approba- 
tion of obedience than of the highest happiness of all. 
These are related as means and end, and of course cannot 
come into competition as objects of choice. But it is meant 
that the law expresses as high an approbation of obedience 
as of the highest happiness of all, and a higher approba- 
tion, than of any object which can come into competition 
with it. On the other hand it expresses as high a disappro- 
bation of disobedience as of the highest misery of all, of 
which it is the means, and a higher disapprobation than 
of any object which can come into competition with it. 
Hence a perfect moral governor will evince a greater repug- 
nance to disobedience, than to any loss of happiness or expe- 
rience of suffering which may be connected with or dependent 
on disobedience. That is to say: when th ^universal happiness 
and the means of it, become incompatible with the happi- 
ness or the exemption from suffering of a disobedient indi- 
vidual, the former will be chosen, in preference to the latter. 

7. The seventh point in the definition of the law of a 
perfect moral government is : that it involves sanctions. 

The discussion of the nature, necessity, and equity of legal 
sanctions, is preceded by a consideration of the relation sus- 
tained by the moral governor to his kingdom, his qualifica- 
tions for office, the moral character which he must possess 
and manifest, and the mode of this manifestation. 

Every moral being sustains relations to other moral be- 
ings, each of which has its peculiar object, function, and du- 
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ties. The object of the relation of the governor to the sub- 
ject, is to secure right moral action. The means of secur- 
ing this object must be the peculiar influence of a moral 
government, which is the influence of authority . Other 
influences, as that of natural good and evil, may and must 
be combined with this ; but they are distinct from it. One 
cannot obey pr disobey simply from regard to natural good 
or evil ; for these acts have respect to a person , and are the 
accepting or rejecting of the authority of that person. Author * 
ity , then, is the peculiar influence of a moral government, 
without which it can have no existence. 

This authority depends upon the manifested competence 
and disposition of the governor to govern in the best man- 
ner, that is, upon his knowledge and power, and upon his 
benevolence. Sanctions are not necessary to the proof of the 
knowledge and power of the governor. They can only affect 
his authority by their relation to the great question of his be- 
nevolence . 

Now benevolence in a moral governor plainly involves the 
highest approbation of obedience, as the best thing, and the 
highest disapprobation of disobedience, as the worst thing. 
It involves, also, every possible effort, on his part, to secure 
the one and to prevent the other. Hence he must make it 
manifest to his subjects that his law, which pronounces right 
moral action the best thing and wrong moral action the 
worst thing, is a correct transcript of his own feelings. The 
possession of these feelings is necessary as the basis of bis 
authority; their manifestation, as the proof of his authority. 
So that both the possession and manifestation are essential 
to the proof of his benevolence. Moreover, benevolence re- 
quires that this manifestation shall be so decisive that no 
doubt can remain in the minds of his subjects that he pos- 
sesses these feelings. The simple prevention of the natural 
result of disobedience in causing the highest misery of all, is 
not such decisive proof of the possession of these feelings. 
For it is supposable that such prevention may be caused by 
a lower degree of disapprobation of disobedience than ths 
highest. Nor will anything he may do in other relations 
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give such decisive proof, so long as he fails to do all he can 
in his relation as moral governor to manifest these feelings. 
The proof which admits of no doubt must be given in all re- 
lations. His highest approbation of obedience, and his 
highest disapprobation of disobedience,' must not fail to ap- 
pear wherever the manifestation of these feelings is called for. 
Least of all would such failure be admissible in his rela- 
tions as moral governor. 

We are now prepared to consider what a perfect moral 
governor must do, in his relation of moral governor, to mani- 
fest his highest approbation of obedience, and his highest 
disapprobation of disobedience, thus proving his benevolence 
and establishing his authority. Here we discover the office 
of legal sanctions , which are thus defined : 

“ The sanctions of the law of a perfect moral government 
consist in that natural good promised to obedience , and in that 
natural evil threatened to disobedience by the moral governor, 
which establish or ratify his authority as the decisive or nec- 
essary proof of it , by manifesting his benevolence in the form 
of his highest approbation of obedience and his highest disap- 
probation of disobedience : and which, for this purpose, include 
the highest possible degree of natural good in each case of obe- 
dience , and the highest possible degree of natural evil in each 
case of disobedience .” 

(a) Legal sanctions establish or ratify the authority of the 
moral governor, by manifesting his feelings toward obedi- 
ence and disobedience, and by thus indirectly proving his 
benevolence : in this manner sanctioning his right to rule. 

(b) They consist, exclusively, in natural good promised to 
obedience, and in natural evil threatened to disobedience. 
Nothing but these can sanction his authority. The evidence 
of knowledge and power cannot do it ; there must be evi- 
dence of benevolence, also. The evidence of benevolence, in 
giving the best rule of action, and in a kind and blameless 
deportment in other relations, cannot do it ; for all this may 
be consistent with the supposition that he does not feel the 
highest approbation of obedience and the highest disappro- 
bation of disobedience. These feelings, from the nature of 
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the case, can only be decisively exhibited through the me- 
dium of natural good and evil in the form of reward and pun- 
ishment 

(c) Legal sanctions, as now defined* ratify the moral gov- 
ernor’s authority as the decisive proof of it By decisive proof 
is meant, not a slight balance of probability, nor merely suffi- 
cient proof, but proof which is weakened by no opposing evi- 
dence, and which is the highest the nature of the case ad- 
mits. No degree of natural good and evil, in the form of re- 
ward and punishment, would constitute legal sanctions, if, 
in other relations, the lawgiver failed to give evidence of per- 
fect benevolence. The very word sanction implies the ab- 
sence of all opposing evidence. It is a decisive proof \ 

(d) Legal sanctions become decisive proof of the moral 
governor’s authority by manifesting his benevolence in the 
form of his highest approbation of obedience , and his highest 
disapprobation of disobedience . 

Natural good and evil do not always possess the same 
significance. Natural good is sometimes conferred in the 
form of payment or wages for value received or services ren- 
dered. Natural evil is sometimes inflicted simply to reform 
the offender, in which case it is termed chastisement , disci* 
pline, and sometimes, in loose language, punishment But 
when these become legal sanctions , their only office is to sus- 
tain the authority of the lawgiver. This demands, as we 
have seen, a manifestation of his highest approbation of obe- 
dience, and his highest disapprobation of disobedience. 
Hence natural good and evil, when employed as legal sanc- 
tions, must be used in that form and degree which will con- 
stitute such a manifestation. 

Having thus proved that such a degree of natural good 
and evil, in the form of legal sanctions, as would manifest 
the highest approbation of obedience and the highest disap- 
probation of disobedience, would constitute a decisive proof 
of the governor’s benevolence and authority, the author 
pauses in his argument to inquire, if it is a thing incredible 
that such a manifestation should be made. Though we 
should not advance to the next step in the argument, and 
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prove that such a manifestation is necessary to the proof of 
God’s benevolence ; yet have we already removed all pre- 
emption against such a manifestation. For no one can af- 
firm that a manifestation which, if used, would be a decisive 
proof of God’s benevolence, will not be used. No one can 
affirm that what would be a decisive proof, may not be a 
necessary proof of God’s benevolence. One who leaves the 
argument from reason at this point, may go to the scriptures 
convinced, first, that such a manifestation, if made, would 
not be inconsistent with the benevolence of God ; secondly, 
that it would, if made, be a decisive proof of his benevolence; 
and, thirdly, that the failure to make it, might be a decisive 
proof against his benevolence. In the words of our author: 
“ Who knows, who can prove, that the highest blessedness 
of the moral universe — not to add also the promotion of the 
perfect misery of all — does not require this manifestation of 
God through the medium of legal sanctions, that all may see 
and know what a friend he is to right moral action, and what 
an enemy he is to wrong moral action. Who knows, who 
can prove, that the Book which declares that an infinitely 
perfect Being employs such an influence for such a purpose, 
declares a falsehood?” 

Having thus shown that legal sanctions are the decisive 
proof of the moral governor’s authority, the author now pro- 
ceeds to argue that they are the necessary proof of his author- 
ity. That is, they are not only a proof without opposing proof, 
thus fully establishing his authority, but a proof without 
which there is no proof of his authority, but proof against it 
(e) t; Legal sanctions are the necessary proof of the moral 
governor’s authority, as the necessary proofs of his benevo- 
lence in the form of his highest approbation of obedience and 
his highest disapprobation of disobedience.” 

(a 2 ) Legal sanctions are, in some respect , or under some 
relations , necessary as the proof of the moral governor’s au- 
thority. This appears : 

(a 3 ) From the import of the phrase “ legal sanctions 
The sanction of a treaty of the United States, is the ratifi- 
cation of the President and Senate. Without this, there is 
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not only no proof of its validity, but decisive proof of its in- 
validity. The word, as applied to law, carries with it this 
generic meaning. 

(b 3 ) From the nature of the law of a perfect moral govern- 
ment. 

(a 4 ) Such a law must be, as has been shown, not only an 
expression of proper feelings, oil the part of the lawgiver, 
toward obedience and disobedience, but an expression fully 
proved to be a sincere expression. The proof, moreover, 
roust be all the nature of the case admits. A moral gov- 
ernor may furnish proof of these feelings in three w&ys : by 
giving the best law ; by annexing sanctions to it ; and by 
executing those sanctions. If he fail, in any one of these 
ways, to manifest these feelings, then an essential part of the 
proof of his authority is wanting, and the omission to give 
an essential part of the proof of his authority, proves that he 
is not benevolent. The subject has a right to proof in acts as 
well as in words . 

(b 4 ) Such a law must be, also, an authoritative rule of 
action. But can a lawgiver claim obedience to his law 
while it remains uncertain whether he will reward obedience 
or punish disobedience; or rather while, by omitting to an- 
nex or execute sanctions, he gives evidence that he will do 
neither, and even furnishes reason to fear that he may re 
verse the treatment of the two classes ? Such a law could 
possess no possible authority. 

(c 4 ) A law without sanctions is not law, but only advice. 
Advice is a simple declaration of what is best It implies no 
feeling or preference, on the part of the adviser, and is even* 
consistent with the preference that the thing advised should 
not be done. Law is the absolute and unqualified expression 
of the will of the lawgiver that the thing commanded should 
be done. Compliance with advice is discretionary; compli- 
ance with law must be unquestioning and unhesitating* 
Rejection of advice violates no right of him who gives it ; 
rejection of law violates a most sacred right, upon which the 
general happiness depends. Advice involves no good or evil 
as coming from the giver ; law is attended by reward and 
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punishment Advice carries no binding influence from the 
will of Hie adviser; law binds the will of the subject to the 
will of the ruler. Law, then, divested of sanctions, loses all 
which makes it law. It is mere advice. 

It is proved, therefore, from the very nature of law, that 
sanctions, in some form and degree, are necessary to the 
proof of the moral governor’s authority. The same appears : 

(e 3 ) From the fact that a law without sanctions is a 
decisive proof that the lawgiver is unable or unwilling to 
execute sanctions. No other reasons than these can be con- 
ceived for their omission. But if he is unable, then he is in- 
competent to govern ; if unwilling, then he is not benevolent 
Sanctions, then, are necessary to the proof of his authority. 
The same appears : 

(d 3 ) From the fact that conformity and non-conformity 
to a law without sanctions, equally disprove and subvert 
the moral governor’s authority. There being no evidence 
of such authority, conformity must be prompted by some other 
motive than regard for his authority, and so ignores its exist- 
ence ; while non-conformity is an open declaration that the 
governor is not entitled to the obedience claimed ; and so, 
being imcounteracted by the infliction of punishment, bears 
testimony that he has no right to reign. A law without 
sanctions must stand wholly on its own merits, as estimated 
by the subject. All personal authority is impossible. The 
lawgiver is entirely hidden from him. 

Legal sanctions, then, are necessary, in some respect , and 
under some relation , as the proof of the moral governor’s au- 
thority. 

(b") “ Legal sanctions are necessary to establish the au- 
thority of the moral governor, as the necessary manifestations 
or proof of his benevolence .” 

It is admitted that other things besides legal sanctions are 
necessary to this proof: such as a blameless, kind deport- 
ment in other relations. But it is claimed that the expres- 
sion of proper feelings toward right and wrong moral action 
is likewise necessary. The question then is: Can this expres- 
sion be made without legal sanctions? 

(a 3 ) It cannot be made by mere professions of the neces- 
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sary feelings of benevolence toward right and wrong moral 
action. 

Mere professions of a principle which, if it exist at all, 
will show itself in action, only serve to awaken suspicion. 
They are consistent with indifference and even with insin- 
cerity. The worst tyrants have professed their regard for the 
general good. In such cases it is acts, not words, which are 
demanded. 

Now there are three acts possible to a moral governor, 
through which he can exhibit his feelings toward right and 
wrong moral action. These are : giving the best law ; an- 
nexing the requisite sanctions ; and executing those sanc- 
tions. The first is necessary to the proof of his benevo- 
lence, but cannot, alone, constitute such proof; for a selfish 
being might give such a law, and that only for selfish ends. 
The second would be necessary to such proof, and would, 
with the first, constitute such proof, so long as there is no 
demand for the execution of the sanctions. But should the 
lawgiver fail to annex sanctions to his law, he would fail to 
give the only unambiguous proof, possible in the circum- 
stances, that he has the appropriate feelings of benevolence 
toward right and wrong moral action. The third would be 
necessary in the case of obedience or disobedience actually 
existing. In such a case the third must be combined with 
the first and second, in order to give the proof demanded in 
the circumstances. These are the acts which benevolence, 
if it exists at all, will prompt. Without these, mere profes- 
sions are worse than useless. 

(b 3 ) This expression of the necessary feelings of benevo- 
lence toward right and wrong moral action, cannot be made 
in any other supposable way without legal sanctions. 

(a 4 ) It may be supposed that a greater amount of obedi- 
ence to the best law might be secured without legal sanc- 
tions, than with them, so that these greater results of obedi- 
ence would prove the benevolence of the moral governor. 
This derives the proof of the benevolence of the moral gov- 
ernor, and consequently of his authority, solely from the obe- 
dience of the subject. Of course obedience, in such a case 
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is not submission to authority ; for the authority of the gov- 
ernor is not established when the obedience is rendered ; nay, 
in consequence of the failure to annex sanctions, there ex- 
ists, at the time the obedience is rendered, actual proof against 
his authority. The so-called obedience, then, is simply 
prompted by the nature and tendencies of such obedience a a 
seen by the subject Now there is a natural possibility that, 
in such circumstances, there may be a greater amount of 
obedience without legal sanctions. But the question, like 
all in moral reasoning, is one of probability. And the proba- 
bility certainly is, that the greater the motive, the greater will 
be the amount of right moral action. We have, then, no 
reason to conclude that there will be a greater amount of 
right moral action without legal sanctions than with them, 
but reason to the contrary. But if we concede the correct- 
ness of the supposition, even then we have no proof of the 
benevolence of the lawgiver. For the obedience which re- 
sults, is not rendered out of regard to him, but solely from 
the perceived nature and tendencies of the action ; and the 
happiness which results does not, in any sense, depend upon 
the will of the governor, else it would be legal reward. The 
results, then, have no connection with the lawgiver, and 
therefore prove nothing in regard to him ; while the omission 
to show the proper feelings, as a moral governor, toward 
right and wrong moral action, proves that he is not benevo- 
lent. In the case supposed, we have no personal authority, 
and of course no moral government. It is only a moral sys- 
tem. The governor would be entitled to no more authority 
than any other being who should propound the same rule of 
action. 

(b 4 ) It may be supposed that by promising a reward to 
obedience, while he threatens no penalty to disobedience, 
the moral governor would prove his benevolence and so 
establish his authority. But this is impossible; for, all the 
evidence of benevolence which he gives in rewarding right 
moral action, is counteracted by the failure to show the ap- 
propriate feelings toward wrong moral action. In general 
it may be said, that if the lawgiver bestows no reward upon 
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obedience, he fails to express approbation of it, but rather 
disapprobation ; and if he inflicts no punishment for disobe- 
dience, he expresses no disapprobation of it, but rather appro- 
bation. He punishes obedience by withholding the reward, 
and rewards disobedience by withholding punishment. His 
giving the best law without sanctions, is an act which must 
have been prompted by the selfish principle in some form, 
such as “caprice, despotic humor, favoritism, a spirit of self- 
aggrandizement, the love of applause, or of a weak, indul- 
gent tenderness, which sacrifices public good to individual 
happiness.” 

Having thus proved (a 9 ) that legal sanctions are neces- 
sary in some form and under some relation, and (b 2 ) that 
they are necessary as the proofs of his benevolence , to estab- 
lish the moral governor’s authority, the author pauses before 
proceeding to the third point in the argument, to remark : 

“ We see why the attempts to prove the benevolence of 
God from the light of nature have been so often, not to say 
uniformly, unsuccessful.” While all sound theists admit 
that God is administering a perfect moral government over 
men, this most important relation “ has been wholly over- 
looked in its true and proper bearing on the conclusion.” 
But how is it possible to frame a satisfactory argument for the 
benevolence of God, while we only examine his acts as the 
Creator and as the providential Disposer of events, and omit 
all notice of these acts, as directed by the necessities of his 
moral government ? Suppose the act of a parent punishing 
a child, or that of a surgeon amputating a limb, were exam- 
ined without any reference to the moral influence of the one 
and the physical necessity of the other in causing the happi- 
ness of the subject. What conclusion could be arrived at, 
but that they were dictated by cruelty ? What wonder, then, 
that the argument for God’s benevolence, from the light of 
nature, should be so unsatisfactory; while the factwhich alone 
furnishes the key to his plan of action, is entirely overlooked. 
If the book of revelation, which is especially designed to re- 
veal the fact that God is administering an economy of grace, 
assumes the existence of a perfect moral government, of which 
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such economy is a part, may we not expect that the book of 
nature will fully make known what the other assumes ? 
Will not the Book which tells us what God is, by what he 
says , correspond with the book which tells us what God is, 
by what he does ? 

The author now proceeds to the third argument in proof 
of the necessity of legal sanctions, to the establishment of 
the moral governor’s authority. 

(c*) Legal sanctions are necessary for this purpose as 
proofs of his highest approbation of obedience and highest 
disapprobation of disobedience. In other words : only that 
degree of natural good and evil can constitute legal sano- 
tions which shall manifest these feelings. 

(a 3 ) Other modes in which natural good and evil have 
been supposed to become legal sanctions are insufficient. 

(a 4 ) Natural good promised as a mere dictate of individ- 
ual kindness , and natural evil inflicted as a mere dictate of 
individual unkindness , cannot constitute legal sanctions. 
Such a course simply proves the existence of certain feelings 
on the part of the lawgiver toward an individual, but give no 
indication of his feelings toward the universe. The love, in 
the case supposed, may, for aught that appears, be a selfish 
love ; and the hatred, mere malignity. Natural good and 
evil, thus employed, give no decisive evidence of benevolence; 
while the failure to give such evidence as the case demands, 
proves unqualified selfishness. 

(b 4 ) Natural good and evil, employed simply as moral 
discipline , cannot constitute legal sanctions. It is credible 
that natural good and evil may be employed before the sub- 
ject comes under the proper influence of moral government, 
to prepare the way for better results than could otherwise be 
secured. It is also credible that the same may be employed 
under an economy of grace, to reform the transgressor. In 
loose language, this may be called punishment But, accu- 
rately speaking, it is chastisement These differ essentially 
from each other. u Chastisement aims, exclusively, at refor- 
mation ; legal penalty, not at all. Chastisement is inflicted 
in love ; legal penalty, in wrath. Chastisement, in its design 
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and tendency, is a blessing to its subject ; legal penalty, an 
unmitigated curse. Chastisement has a special respect to 
the individual’s benefit ; legal penalty respects the good of 
the public.” It is plain, therefore, that chastisement cannot 
be the penalty of the law. It would be absurd to threaten 
a transgressor with a blessing. 

(c 4 ) Natural good cannot become a legal sanction as the 
payment of a debt to the subject, for something received which 
is not due. Obedience is due from the subject. If it were 
not, there is no proof that the payment might not be 
prompted by some other motive than regard for the general 
good. Besides, on the supposition, 'the proof of the lawgiver’s 
authority depends on the obedience of the subject, obedience 
being demanded before authority is established. Reward 
can properly be termed a debt only in the .sense that the 
general good requires that obedience be followed by happi- 
ness, but not in the sense of payment for a service not due 
from the subject. 

(d 4 ) Natural evil cannot become a legal sanction as the 
payment of a debt from the subject to the moral governor. 
The subject does not owe suffering, but obedience. The one 
is not an equivalent for the other. Moreover, the endurance 
of suffering is not the act of the lawgiver, and so can prove 
nothing in regard to his character. It is the infliction of suf- 
fering, alone, which evinces his feelings toward disobedience. 

(e 4 ) Nor do natural good and evil become legal sanc- 
tions as so much motive to secure right and prevent wrong 
moral action. Their influence as motives may be combined 
with their influence as proofs of the moral governor’s author- 
ity. But if the former displace the latter, then the subject 
is acting without any regard for a personal lawgiver, solely 
from the perceived nature and tendencies of his action. 
Sanctions act upon the subject by awakening his respect for 
the ruler whose character prompts him to inflict them. 
Their influence upon his hopes and fears is only subordinate 
and incidental. 

(f*) Nor do they become legal sanctions because it is ab - 
stractly right to reward and punish, irrespective of the ten- 
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dency of so doing to produce happiness and to prevent mis- 
ery. It is often said that the ill desert of sin, and not the 
good of society, is the ground of punishment. But this is a 
distinction without a difference ; for the ill desert of disobe- 
dience results entirely from the injury done to society by im- 
pairing the authority of the lawgiver. Otherwise it has no 
connection with the lawgiver or his authority or the good of 
society as dependent upon it Is this affirmed on the ground 
that transgression is “ evil in itself,” and deserves punish- 
ment “ for its own sake ? ” But what is meant by the 
phrase “ evil in itself ? 79 There are but two things to which 
these words apply: one is suffering' ; the other, the direct 
means of suffering, as ignorance or infamy. Sin is an evil in 
itself, because it is the direct means of suffering. To pun- 
ish sin in a ca§e in which no prevention of suffering would 
follow, would only increase the very suffering which gives ill- 
desert to sin. The justice of punishment depends upon the 
utility of punishment. It is to be vindicated solely on the 
ground that its infliction, by sustaining the authority of the 
lawgiver, is, on the whole, promotive of happiness. If the 
nature of things were so changed that the general happiness 
would be promoted and the universal misery prevented, by 
the punishment of innocence, then innocence ought to be 
punished. Obedience would then have the same relative 
nature as disobedience, and would differ from it only in 
name. 

(g 4 ) Nor do they become legal sanctions as the dictate of 
justice as distinct from benevolence. Justice is only a form 
of benevolence. It is benevolence upholding the authority 
of law for the public good. Their claims never clash. 

(b 3 ) It is argued that natural good and evil can only be- 
come legal sanctions by showing the moral governor’s high- 
est approbation of obedience and highest disapprobation of 
disobedience, from the nature of legal sanctions , as already 
shown. It has been shown that the sanctions of law must 
be natural good and evil, in the form of reward and punish- 
ment. It has been shown that the law can be sanctioned 
only by proof of the lawgiver’s highest approbation of obedi- 
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ence and highest disapprobation of disobedience. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the natural good and evil, employed as 
sanctions, must furnish such proof. 

(c 3 ) It is utterly insupposable and inconceivable that natu- 
ral good and evil should become legal sanctions in any other 
way than by showing the moral governor’s highest approba- 
tion of obedience and highest disapprobation of disobedience. 

(a 4 ) Every one knows that natural good and evil, in the 
form of reward and punishment, are the most significant and 
appropriate expressions of the lawgiver’s feelings toward obe- 
dience and disobedience, and that the degree of natural good 
promised, and of natural evil threatened, measures the de- 
gree of his feeling toward obedience and disobedience. 
Now, as has been shown, the governor is bound to give all 
the proof of his feeling possible in the case; and any fail- 
ure to do this disproves his benevolence. It follows, that it 
is necessary that he use the most significant and appropriate 
expression of his feeling; and that any degree of natural 
good or evil which falls short of giving such expression, can- 
not be legal sanctions. 

(b 4 ) Again : if natural good and evil become legal sanc- 
tions in any other way than the above, it must be either by 
not manifesting any degree of the appropriate feelings, or by 
manifesting a less degree than the highest. 

(a 5 ) It cannot be the former, for he cannot use natural 
good and evil at all, for any reason, or with any motive, as 
legal sanctions without showing some degree of approbation 
of obedience and disapprobation of disobedience. Nor, if he 
could, would they give any sanction to his authority; for 
they would give no information as to his character. 

(b 5 ) It cannot be the latter ; for : 

(a 6 ) Benevolence implies the highest approbation of obe- 
dience, and the highest disapprobation of disobedience ; so 
that the degree of natural good and evil, in the form of re- 
ward and punishment, which expresses these feelings, is 
necessary to the proof of their existence ; that is, is necessary 
to the existence of legal sanctions. If the lawgiver expresses 
a lower degree of these feelings than the highest, he fails to 
Vol. XVII. No. 66. 33 
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express that degree of these feelings which a benevolent be- 
ing possesses, and expresses only that degree which a selfish 
being possesses. Nor can this defect be supplied by com- 
bining with such a lower form of expression other influences 
which may go to prove the benevolence of the lawgiver. For 
such supposable influences are not legal sanctions, which 
sanctions have been shown to consist only in natural good 
and evil in the form of reward and punishment. Moreover, 
the supposed lower form of expression is incapable of being 
strengthened by any such influences, as proof of the moral 
governor’s authority ; because it has no validity, in itself, as 
such proof; button the contrary, furnishes proof against his 
benevolence. Being an expression , it not only furnishes no 
proof of the existence of any other degree of feeling than that 
which it expresses, but furnishes proof that no such degree of 
feeling exists. However strong other evidences may be of 
the moral governor’s benevolence, this defective expression, 
contained in the sanctions of his law, would be sufficient to 
neutralize them. 

(b 6 ) Nor can it be shown that a less degree of natural 
good and evil than is necessary to express the lawgiver’s 
highest approbation of obedience and highest disapprobation 
of disobedience can prove his benevolence, and so become 
legal sanctions, even on the supposition that such less degree 
would secure a greater amount of right moral action, and 
with it of happiness, than any higher degree ; for : 

(a 7 ) Were this true, the moral governor could furnish no 
proof of the fact to his subjects, except his own declaration, 
which is no evidence, so long as his benevolence, and of 
course his veracity, remain unproved. 

(b 7 ) The probability would be, that the stronger the mo- 
tive furnished by the sanctions of the law, the greater would 
be the amount of obedience; so that the evidence within 
reach of the subject , would preponderate against the moral 
governor’s benevolence. 

(c 7 ) By failing to furnish the proof of his benevolence, 
which is given by its natural and proper expression in the 
form of legal sanctions, when he assumes the relation of 
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moral governor toward a subject, he gives positive proof that 
he is not benevolent. 

(c 6 ) Nor can it be shown that the supposed less degree 
of natural good and evil can constitute legal sanctions, even 
if we admit the most favorable conceivable results in the con- 
duct of subjects, under its influence. We may suppose that, 
under such an influence, but one instance of such disobedi- 
ence occurs, yet there is no proof that, under the stronger 
influence of the sanctions now advocated, that one instance 
would not have occurred. Or we may suppose that all are 
obedient, without a solitary exception; yet we have no proof 
that such obedience will continue another day ; nor that, un- 
der the influence of the sanctions now advocated, it might not 
have continued forever. 

(d 6 ) Moreover, in the case supposed, the moral governor 
gives no evidence that he would annex the highest sanctions 
to his law, even if the highest good required it. 

In other words : it is impossible to prove the benevolence 
of the moral governor by any present favorable results of his 
government, or by any supposed future results. It can only 
be proved by the fact that he has done all he can to secure 
the best results. On this basis, let the results' be what they 
may, the proof of his benevolence rests securely. It is given, 
when it ought to be given, at the time of the promulgation 
of the law. Then, if ever, must the question of his authority 
be settled. Should he propose, to his subjects, to test the 
question of his authority, by making a trial of his law, and 
watching its results, he puts himself in the position of a peti- 
tioner for obedience, and not of a ruler who demands obedi- 
ence ; while, at the same time, he is giving decisive proof 
against his benevolence, by refusing to express the necessary 
feelings of benevolence toward right and wrong moral action. 

By this reasoning is the proposition (c 3 ) established, that 
it is utterly insupposable and inconceivable that natural good 
and evil should become legal sanctions, in any other way 
than by showing the moral governor’s highest approba- 
tion of obedience, and highest disapprobation of disobedience. 

(d 3 ) A fourth argument in support of the same proposi- 
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tion (cs), is derived from the fact that men regard the su- 
preme law of the State, so far as it is administered by a dis- 
interested patriotism, as expressing, through its sanctions, 
the highest approbation of obedience and the highest disap- 
probation of disobedience. 

Inasmuch as, in the opinion of Dr. Taylor, the errors of 
Universalists and infidels, concerning the sanctions of God’s 
government, are to be traced, in part, to certain false assump- 
tions concerning the penalties of civil law, a chapter in the 
second volume is devoted to a consideration of this topic, a 
brief notice of which is here inserted. In this essay it is main- 
tained that the supreme law of the state is the law which 
requires u the elective preference of the highest happiness of 
the state to every object which can come into competition 
with it;” that in administering this law, the governor takes 
cognizance only of overt action as proof of obedience, or dis- 
obedience ; that the reward of obedience is the protection of 
the life, liberty, and property of the subject, which is the high- 
est good a civil government can confer ; that the punishment 
of disobedience is death ; which, even unattended with tor- 
ture, is the supreme evil to man ; and that this civil govern- 
ment evinces its highest approbation of obedience, and its 
highest disapprobation of disobedience to the supreme law. 

The overt action which constitutes the decisive proof of a 
violation of the supreme law of the state, is murder or trea- 
son. In some extraordinary exigencies, other acts may be 
considered equally hostile to the very existence of govern- 
ment, and to the public good as depending upon it. All 
such overt action must, in every wisely-administered govern- 
ment, be made punishable by death. Such law, alone, is the 
supreme law; such acts, alone, are a violation of that law; 
such penalties, alone, are legal sanctions. 

But there are other acts which are only in a limited de- 
gree injurious; and which, therefore, are not proof that the 
perpetrator cherishes any principle of hostility to the state. 
These are simply mala proliibita , and comprise all crimes 
from the highest to the lowest — from burglary to the care- 
less turning to the left instead of the right, on the high- 
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way, which do not receive the penalty of death. The pen- 
alty, in such cases, is not to be regarded as the expression of 
the lawgiver’s feelings toward obedience or disobedience to 
the supreme law, since there is no proof that that law has 
been violated ; but only as so much motive to induce the 
subject to conform to certain minor regulations, which are 
not the supreme law. Hence such penalties are not legal 
sanctions ; and any reasoning from them to the sanctions 
of God’s government, will be fallacious. 

The principle then is, that only such overt acts as, to hu- 
man intelligence, are decisive proof of hostility to the state, 
are, properly speaking, a violation of law and punishable by 
legal sanctions. All acts injurious to the public welfare 
which, to mere human intelligence, are not decisive proof of 
such hostility, are not a violation of law, in the highest sense 
of that term, but only of certain rules and regulations; and 
these, though enforced by sundry pains and penalties, are 
not punishable by legal sanctions. In the former class are to 
be found all acts of hostility to human life, and to the exist- 
ence of the government. In the latter are to be placed all 
crimes against property, the social relations, the public con- 
venience, etc. The former are mala in se , so far as the state 
is concerned ; though, as in the case of David and Uriah, 
they may, in extraordinary cases, be committed by one who 
is still loyal to the government of God. The latter, though 
only mala prohibita so far as the state is concerned, may in- 
volve the principle of hostility to the divine law of love, and 
so be absolutely mala in se . Hence the importance of dis- 
criminating, in our reasonings from the government of im- 
perfect men who can take cognizance only of overt acts, to 
the government of God who searches the heart. Such dis- 
crimination show T s that, in every well-administered human 
government, the principle is recognized, however imperfectly 
it may be carried into execution, that the violation of the su- 
preme law must be followed by a punishment expressive of 
the highest disapprobation of the crime, which is the punish- 
ment of death. * 

Thus is the proposition (e) established, that legal sanc- 

33 * 
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tions are necessary to the proof of the moral governor’s 
benevolence in the form of his highest approbation of 
obedience and highest disapprobation of disobedience. 
After remarking that Christianity is not a selfish system of 
religion, inasmuch as its sanctions are primarily and chiefly 
designed to present God to the mind, in all the attractiveness 
of his benevolence and the majesty of his authority, and 
showing that Universalists and infidels cannot, on their sys- 
tem, prove the benevolence of God, the author proceeds to 
the concluding proposition in the definition of legal sanc- 
tions : 

(f) “ The legal sanctions of a perfect moral government in- 
clude the highest natural good possible in each case of obedi- 
ence^ and the highest natural evil possible in each case of diso- 
bedience. 

It will be perceived that the argument upon which this 
proposition rests, has already been fully considered ; so that 
we have before us a conclusion reached, rather than a propo- 
sition to be demonstrated. It is not, therefore, deemed nec- 
essary to prolong this Article with a minute analysis of the 
remainder of the treatise. It may be well, however, to note 
that the obedience to be thus rewarded is continued obedi- 
ence. So that the reward ceases when the obedience ceases, 
and that from the commencement of disobedience the pen- 
alty of unmingled and eternal misery is incurred. Subse- 
quent repentance cannot reestablish the claim to reward, nor 
can it relieve the transgressor from the penalty, except so far 
as it diminishes his capacity for suffering. Another point 
prominently insisted upon by the author is, that, while no one 
can prove that these highest forms of reward and punish- 
ment are not necessary simply as motives to maintain alle- 
giance among the subjects of a moral government, yet “that 
the present argument does not rest upon this basis, but rests 
solely on the ground that they are necessary for another pur- 
pose, that of sanctioning or establishing the authority of the 
moral governor.” 

The author concludes by answering three objections: 

Objection 1. “ It is said that on the principle that rewaid 
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is to be continued only while obedience continues, it fol- 
lows, that punishment is to be continued only while disobe- 
dience continues; or, in other words, that repentance and 
reformation are a just ground of forgiveness.” 

The objection arises from a false view of the essential 
claim of law. Law demands uninterrupted obedience. 
Such obedience alone sustains the moral governor’s authority. 
The moment obedience ceases, the support ceases. On the 
other hand, the relation of disobedience to the moral gov- 
ernor’s authority is eternal. One act of transgression, if un: 
counteracted, would break down his authority forever. But 
as the basis of reward is the support of authority, when the 
support ceases, the reward must cease. As the basis of pun- 
ishment is the destruction of authority, the single act deserves 
the punishment. Its effects can only be counteracted by a 
full display of the lawgiver’s highest disapprobation, which 
display of coarse demands the highest punishment. “ As the 
tendency of the act to destroy his authority is eternal, the ex- 
pression of his highest disapprobation must be eternal.” 
Moreover, the objection proceeds upon the assumption that 
equity demands the pardon of the penitent transgressor. 
This assumption is groundless; it is not admitted in human 
governments ; it connects ill-desert, not with transgression, 
but with impenitence ; it makes repentance for transgression 
impossible, since there can be no repentance where there is 
no ill-desert; it makes forgiveness for transgression impossi- 
ble, and also for impenitence, since impenitence is impos- 
sible where there has been no sin ; it destroys the influence 
of penalty as a motive to obedience, since there is no punish- 
ment for transgression, but only for impenitence. But, aside 
from all these absurdities which are involved in the objec- 
tion, the principle which settles the whole question is, that 
sin on its first appearance is a fit object of the highest disap- 
probation. For although, by continuance, it will increase in 
strength and extend its actual desolations, yet in its very in- 
ception , is it fully capable, if uncounteracted, of utterly de- 
stroying law T and authority, and, with these, the universal 
happiness. It thus becomes worthy of the highest punish- 
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ment, not on account of its continuance, but from its intrin- 
sic nature . It is not the actual results of sin, limited a9 
these are by the agency of the moral governor, but its tenr 
dency and capability , which give its ill-desert. 

Objection 2. “Since punishment is only justified on the 
ground that the public good requires it, it would follow that 
if all rebel, benevolence would forbid their endless punish- 
ment, since none would remain to receive the benefit” 

This objection, if correct, would certainly not apply to any 
state of things now existing. Moreover, it might be that in 
such a case other worlds and races might be created who 
should receive the benefit of such an example. But if this 
were not possible, then the objection supposes a case in which 
not only such sanctions are impossible, but in which moral 
government, from which they have been proved to be insep- 
arable, is impossible. 

Objection 3. “ It is said that it is incredible and impossible 
that benevolence should adopt a moral government with a 
legal penalty consisting of the highest degree of natural evil.” 

No being who is not omniscient is competent to make 
such an assertion as this. For no finite mind can know that 
such a system of government is not “ the best means of the 
best end, which an infinitely perfect Being can accomplish” 
nor even that, great as the evil may be to individual suffer- 
ers, it may not be absolutely insignificant as compared 
witli the good thereby secured. 

If these reasonings concerning the nature of moral govern- 
ment, considered in the abstract, are sound, it is plain that 
their application to God’s moral government, as this is un- 
folded in nature and revelation, effectually sweeps away one 
of the strongest objections of infidelity to Christianity, and 
establishes both the justice and the benevolence , both the pos- 
sibility and the necessity, of those sanctions which have been 
annexed to God’s law, in the majestic words : “ These shall 

GO AWAY INTO EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT; BUT THE RIGHT- 
EOUS INTO LIFE ETERNAL.” 
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Notes on the preceding Article. 

It should be observed that the personality demanded by the 
argument as an attribute of the moral governor need not 
be vested in an individual. A Triumvirate, a Parliament, 
or a Democracy may possess it. Public opinion may pos- 
sess authority as well as an individual. 

The note on page 364 has been objected to as implying 
that Dr. Taylor would make the universal happiness more 
important than the love of universal happiness. He ex- 
pressly declines making any comparison between them, on 
the ground that, being related as means and end, they can- 
not come into competition as objects of choice, or as sub- 
jects of valuation. Vid. p. 372. It is worth >Vhile also to 
uotice that the phrase " self-love,” which has occasioned much 
misconception in regard to this theory, did not originate with 
Dr. Taylor, but was adopted by him from Dugald Stewart, 
who employs it in his Essay on the Active and Moral Powers 
(Vid. Chris. Spec, for Mar. 1830, Article on the Means of 
Regeneration). Edwards, also, uses the phrase in his Essay 
on the Nature of Virtue, and so does Griffin in his Park St. 
Lectures. Hopkins, also, draws out the distinction fully in 
his Essay on the Nature of True Holiness. 2 


ARTICLE VII. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Gospel in Leviticus . 1 

With some forced constructions, some straining for analogies, some arti- 
ficial turns of thought and style, this volume combines many good traits. It 
is both evangelical and popnlar. It will interest the majority of Christians. 
It will instruct all classes. 

1 The Gospel in Leviticus; or the Exposition of the Hebrew Ritual. By 
Joseph A. Sciss, D. D., Author of Lectures on the Epistle to the Hebrews, The 
Last Times, etc. Philadelphia : Lindsay and Blakiston. 1860. pp. 403. 12mo. 

* For Syllabus of Dr. Taylor's treatise on Moral Government, see page 452. 
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In his comment on Lev. 1 : 4, Dr. Seiss gives a definition of the atonement, 
which corresponds with that given by several New England divines : 

“ If the man who brought it,” he says of the burnt-offering, “ would lay 
his hand upon its head, and so acknowledge it as that by which he hoped 
and prayed and trusted to be forgiven, the Lord said 4 it shall be accepted for 
him to make atonement for him.* That is, the devoting of such a victim to death 
and fire wasto answer as a substitute for the death and burning of the sin- 
ner himself. The word rendered aionement % primarily signifies to cover ; 
especially in the sense of an adhesive covering, as with pitch or plaster. 
From this original meaning came its metaphorical signification of appeasing , 
pacifying , covering over anger or wrath. 4 Its predominant usage/ says 
Bush, 4 is in relation to the reconciliation effected between God and sinners ; 
in which sense atonement for sin is the covering of sin, or the securing of the 
sinner from punishment. Thus when sin is pardoned, or its consequent ca- 
lamity removed, the sin or person is said to be covered, made safe, expiated* 
or atoned.’ The English word atonementy or at-one-ment , clearly expresses 
the idea. It involves such a removal or covering of the cause of offence or 
variance, as to produce reconciliation and friendly relations. The idea here 
is, that the sinner who should bring the prescribed offering, and lay his hand 
on it in humble confession, should thereby be absolved, forgiven, exonerated, 
saved from the consequences which would otherwise follow his transgres- 
sions” (pp. 37,38). 

A more particular elucidation of the atonement, as viewed by Dr. Seiss, 
he gives in his comment on Lev. 9 : 15. “ You read there,” he says, * 4 that 

Aaron 4 took the sin-offering for the people, and slew it, and offered it for 
sin* A stricter rendering of the original, as noted by various critics, would 
be : 4 He sinned it / or 4 lie made it to be sin* The same diction occurs in 
ch. 6 : 23. The idea is, that the sin-olfering somehow had the sin transfer- 
red to it, or laid on it, or was so linked with the sin for which it was to atone, 
as to become itself the sinful or sinning one, not actually, but imputalively 
and constructively. The animal had no sin, and was not capable of sinning ; 
but, having been devoted as a sin-offering, and having received upon its 
head the burden of the guilty one who substituted its life for his own, it 
came to be viewed and treated as a creature which was nothing but sin. 

And this brings us to a feature in the sacrifijiil work of Christ at which 
many have stumbled, but which deserves to be profoundly considered: Jesus 
died not only as a martyr to the cause he had espoused, not only as an offer- 
ing apart from the sins of those for whom he came to atone, but as a victim 
who had received call those sins upon his own head, and so united them with 
his own innocent and holy person as to be viewed and treated, in part at 
least, as if he himself had sinned the sins of all sinners. He so effectually 
put himself into the room and stead of sinners, and so really assumed their 
wickedness, that he came to be the only wicked one which the law could see. 
Personally he was not a sinner, but 4 holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
from sinners; ’ nevertheless, as he surrendered to become the substitute of 
the guilty, and undertook to answer for all their crimes, he thereby became 
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to the law as if he were a mere mass of sin, upon which the hottest furies of just 
indignation and wrath were let loose. Though in his own proper self as un- 
sullied as the highest heavens, in his character as our sin-offering, he took a 
guiltiness upon him, and a volume of iniquity covered him, as intense and ter- 
rible as the combined wickedness of all men. Though never the committer, 
he became the receiver of sin, and stood to the law as a reservoir into which 
all the streams of human guilt had emptied themselves 99 (pp. 166 , 167 ). 

u As the sins of Israel were so put upon the sin-offering that it came to 
be viewed and treated as nothing but sin, so the Lord hath made our great 
sin-offering to be, not merely a sinner , but the very substance and essence 
of criminality. * He made him to he sin,* a mere mass of guilt, laid bare to 
the judgments of divine wrath. IIow could it have been otherwise, when, 
as Isaiah tells us, ‘ The Lord laid on him the iniquity of us all t ’ The ini- 
quity of us all, is no small iniquity. Aten-thousandth part of the sin that 
cleaves even to the most virtuous among men, would be enough, if uncan- 
celled, to sink them to eternal death. How, then, are we to estimate the 
mightiness of that sum of crime, which has been accumulating since the 
world began ? How shall we measure the ocean of guilt which has been 
gathering from every generation, as from a thousand Amazons ? Aye, 

* there are shadows upon the world that we cannot penetrate ; masses of 
sin and misery that overwhelm us with wonder and awe/ Not vaster is 
the five-mile thickness of atmosphere around this globe, than the measure 
of the iniquities of those who have lived upon its surface. Yet ever)' one 
of them was laid upon Jesus, as the great sin-offering of man. When the 
holy inquisition of Heaven was sent forth to deal out just indignation for 
earth’s amazing wickedness, there was not a sin, from Adam’s fall to last 
night's theft, or the wandering thoughts of yon inattentive hearer, which was 
not found lying to the charge of that spotless Lamb who had undertaken to 
answer for all. And of all the monsters in crime that this world has ever 
borne, none ever had upon him such an intensity and vastness of guilt as 
that which the holy Christ assumed and took upon himself in that dark hour 
when his soul was made an offering for sin. The law could have seen in 
him nothing but sin — an embodiment of condensed and unspeakable guilti- 
ness — the very purity of heaven so shrouded and buried up in a sea of vilc- 
ness. that the Father, with all his tender love for his only-begotten, for a 
while turned away his face in abhorrence. lienee that awful cry of the dy- 
ing .Saviour : ‘ My God ! My God ! Why hast Thou forsaken 
me !’ ‘The Lord laid on him the iniquity of us all!’ * He made him, who 
knew no sin, to be sin for us’” (pp. 168 , 169 ; see, also, pp. 174 , .‘ 106 ). 

Nothing, then, can be plainer than that Dr. Seiss regards the imputation 
of our sins to Christ, as the transfer not only of our guilt, in the sense of lia- 
bleness to punishment, but also of our iniquities themselves, which make us 
liable to punishment. This is the old Calvinistie view, although many pro- 
fessed Calvinists now deny that it was ever maintained. 

The following graphic illustration of the atonement is given by Dr. Seiss : 

44 1 remember to have met with an affecting little incident in Roman his- 
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tory connected with the death of Manlius Capitolinus, a renowned consul 
and general, who was once proudly hailed as the savior of Rome. It hap- 
pened one night when the Gauls threatened to overwhelm the capitol, that 
he bravely took his stand upon the wall where they came on with their at- 
tack, and there fought singly and alone until he had repelled them, and so 
saved the city from destruction. It so occurred that this distinguished man 
was afterwards accused of some great public fault, and put upon trial for 
his life. But just as the judges were about to pass sentence upon him, he 
looked up at the walls of the capitol, which towered in view, and, with tears 
in his eyes, pointed to where he had fought for his accusers, and perilled 
his life for their safety. The people remembered the heroic achievement, 
and wept. No one had the heart to say aught against him, and the judges 
were compelled to forbear. Again he was tried, and with the same result. 
Nor could he be convicted until his trial was removed to some low and dis- 
tant point, from which the capitol was invisible. And so, while Calvary is 
in full view, in vain will earth and hell seek to bring the Christian into con- 
demnation. One serious look at the cross, and at the love which there, un- 
aided and alone, when all was dark and lost, interposed for our salvation, is 
enough to break the power of passion at once, and to strike dead every 
guilty proceeding. Low must the believer sink, and blotted from his heart 
must be the recollection of that scene of suffering for him, before he can 
ever become faithless to his Redeemer, or perfidious to his Saviour's cause. 
There is a power in the bloody monument of redeeming love, which baf- 
fles all the allurements and accusations of hell. It is the great propelling 
motive to a holy life. It is the potent source of Christian loyalty and devo- 
tion. And if we would be virtuous and good, the first and grand requisite 
is, never to lose sight of Christ's atoning blood ” (pp. 813, 814). 


Life of Jesus.i 

The author of this work is well known as an acute logician, a careful his- 
torian, a scholar of vast resources, and a man of exemplary life. The 
present volume betrays, on every page, his habit of strictly independent in- 
vestigation. He avoids the violent theories of Strauss and of Bruno Bauer, 
while he does not reach the highest evangdical interpretation of the 
Saviour’s life. He often doubts, where he might logically believe. Ilis 
objections to the common view of the Redeemer’s miracles, appear some- 
times to be arbitrary. There seems to be no more reason for his scepticism 
where he wavers, than for a like scepticism where he assents. Still, the 
volume is suggestive and valuable. It is translated faithfully and perspicu- 
ously. 

1 Life of Jesus. A Manual for Academic Study. By Dr. Carl Hase, Profes- 
sor of Theology at Jena. Translated from the German of the third and fourth 
improved editions, by James Froeman Clarke. Boston : Walker, Wise and 
Company, 245 Washington Street. 1860. pp. 267. 12mo. 
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Vital Christians of the Lutheran Church, of all Ranks, before and dur- 
ing the Thirty-Years’ War. By A. Tholuck. Berlin: 1859.” 1 

It has been a favorite project of the author, for more than a quarter of a 
century, to write a complete history of Rationalism, of which he gave a 
sketch many years ago, published in the early numbers of this Journal. But 
as this grew, historically, out of the excesses of pietism, and as pietism it- 
self grew out of what has been fitly called the “ dead orthodoxy ” of a pre- 
vious period, it was necessary for the author to extend his investigations 
back so far as to embrace them as the preliminary or introductory part of 
his work. The theology of the church was what the theological faculties of 
the universities made it. Hence the beginning must be made with an ac- 
count of the schools of theology. Even preliminary to this, he published a 
volume on “ the Spirit of the Wittenberg Theologians of the Seventeenth 
Century.” 2 Then he opened his chief work with two volumes of the Pre- 
liminary History of Rationalism, under the special title of u the Academic 
Life of the Seventeenth Century.” 3 In the first of these volumes, he treats 
of * 4 the state of the universities,” and in the second, of “ the history of the 
universities,” having chiefly in view the theological faculties of the Protes- 
tant church. An account of the ecclesiastical Life of the same century is 
to follow, as a second part of the preliminary history of Rationalism. The 
present volume gives the portraiture of eminent religious men, in that bar- 
ren period, which could not be embraced in the history without giving it 
too much of a biographical character. It is therefore a collateral and inde- 
pendent volume of Christian biography. It contains graphic sketches of 
the religious history of more than fifty men of various stations in life : 
princes, nobles, scholars, clergymen, and teachers. These biographical ac- 
counts have a two-fold interest, religious and historical. They show us 
brilliant individual lights in a time of general moral darkness ; and they 
give us a clear insight into the former life and habits of a people, which 
would appear almost as strange to their descendants now, as to us. 

The first saint introduced to us is of a princely and somewhat doubtful 
character. It is the elector Augustus I. of Saxony, the brother and succes- 
sor of Maurice, so well known in history. The name of Augustus is associ- 
ated with the hyper-orthodox Formula of Concord. As a Christian he be- 
lieved in Luther. This characterizes both what was good and what was evil 
in his piety. He considered that, being a ruler in the very seat and cen- 
tre of the Reformation, it was his duty to preserve Lutheranism in its purity, 
and to exclude everything that savored of Calvinism. But Calvinism, as 

1 Lehenszeugcn der lutherischen Kirehc aus alien Sdiiiden vor und wtihrend 
der Zeit dcs dreissigjahrigen Kriejzcs. 

* Der Heist der lutherischen Thcologcn Wittenbcrgs im Verlauf dcs ITtcn 
Jahrhunderts. 

* Vbrgesehichtc des Rntionalismus. Erster Thcil. Das nUademisehe Lehen 
des 17. Jalirhunderts. Haile, 1853, 1854. 

Vol. XVII. No. G6. 34 
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the milder and more rational views of Melanchthon were then called, is a 
very different thing from what we mean by the term at the present day. 
Luther held to predestination as strongly as Calvin did. The controversy 
related simply to the nature of Christ’s presence in the eucharist, which 
Luther affirmed to be corporeal, while Calvin maintained that it was 
spiritual. We will not deny that Cracov, Peucer, Stossel, and Schiitz 
went altogether too far in attempting, secretly, to introduce the Calvinisdc 
doctrine into Saxony, and especially in abusing the confidence which the 
elector put in them as his minister, physician, and confessor. The elector 
regarded it as little less than treason that a plan should be formed to change 
the religion of the state, without his knowledge or consent, by his most con- 
fidential servants. These persons were all arrested, and their papers 
seized. Cracov, his prime minister, died in his dungeon. Peucer was kept 
in close confinement twelve years, notwithstanding he was Melanchthon’s 
son-in-law. The other two had a similar fate : the one dying a year after 
Cracov ; and the other being liberated two years after Peucer. We must 
not complain of a prince for revering the authority of the great reformer. 
We must not be too strict in condemning him for the narrow theology of 
the Formula of Concord, which he enforced. But we must be permitted to 
say, that a persecuting Christian prince is to be regarded as a saint only in 
a modified sense of the term. 

The sixth in the series of biographies, that of duke Ernest the Pious, of 
Gotha, is unusually interesting from the pure and elevated character of the 
subject. His piety was as sincere as it was intelligent. Cromwell names 
him as one of the three greatest rulers of that age. He gathered around 
him such excellent Christian men and scholars as Glasius, Ludolph, and Sec- 
kendorf. He improved the whole system of education, rendering it at the 
same time less mechanical and more useful. He reformed the schools with 
great moderation and judgment, avoiding the radicalism of Battich, the 
school-reformer of that age. Religious instruction, through the clergy, un- 
derwent as great and salutary a change. Indeed no German state, at that 
time, was more favored in respect to the condition of the schools and 
churches. 

Landgrave George II. of Hesse Darmstadt was a ruler of similar charac- 
ter, and was himself a highly educated man. It is not a little interesting and 
amusing to read an order given by him, in 1649, respecting religious instruc- 
tion and improvement. The preachers are therein required to meditate dili- 
gently on the subjects of their discourses, and not be satisfied with running 
over a few commentaries, and making up a patch-work of indigested re- 
marks. The passage of scripture, and the subject, were to be thoroughly 
studied and analyzed ; the instruction to be clear and solid ; and the topics 
to be well arranged. The preachers were warned against trusting too much 
to extemporaneous thoughts and language, which often made men blunder 
and stammer ; and against writing their preparations on loose scraps of pa- 
per. The catechism was to be explained from the pulpit, and the children 
and even adults to be examined on it afterwards. Not only were boys to 
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be taught to sing in church, but girls also, u wfiich would be pleasing to God, 
angels, and men.” When the parish was so large that the pastor could not 
visit all, a certain number of pious elders were to be appointed, to each of 
whom certain streets or portions of the city or village should be assigned, 
and these were to meet monthly with the pastor and make a report of the 
condition of the people. 

Some of the names here brought to our notice are little known in history ; 
others are familiar to every scholar. The two Tarnovs (Paul and John), 
professors of theology in Rostock : the former, the pupil and successor of 
Chytraeus ; the latter, the pupil of Buxtorf, were among the best com- 
mentators of their times. The commentary of the younger, on the Minor 
Prophets, is highly valued for its sound critical character even at the present 
day. It is pleasant to know that both these distinguished theologians were 
most estimable men, warmly attached to biblical truth, and quite unshackled 
by the authority of great names which, in that age, held so many men in a 
state of abject servitude. Of course the zealots of Lutheran orthodoxy 
complained of their independence in daring to differ from Luther in inter- 
preting certain passages of scripture. 

The same mild and charitable spirit and manly independence character- 
ized their successor Questorp, the founder of a family of scholars, which for 
two centuries have adorned all the learned professions. He it was whom 
Grotius selected to be his spiritual guide and comforter in his last hours, 
and whose letter, describing that death-bed scene, has been so universally 
known. 

Although Jena at that time was more under the influence of partisanship 
than Rostock, it possessed a bright Christian ornament in the person of 
John Gerhard, the most learned of the older Lutheran theologians. The 
reader of the Loci, a body of divinity in nine volumes, will look upon the 
work with new interest after learning the gentleness and kindness which dis- 
tinguishes him from his contemporaries, who are chiefly known as bitter con- 
troversialists. His biographer mentions that a painful impression is made 
by one trait of his character, which is revealed by the fact that he kept an 
exact account of every purchase of a rabbit, a ham, a lobster, or a citron ; 
as also of the presents received from princes ! He even lent money, upon 
interest, to princes and to city governments ! But it is mentioned, as a par- 
tial atonement for this vice, that he was charitable to the poor. 

Another very interesting and well-known character is Arndt, the author 
of True Christianity, a work read by every German. It is remarkable that 
so good a man should excite so much envy and jealousy. His life is a con- 
tinued series of persecutions. His enemies found all kinds of heresy in his 
book. But their envy only heightens the glory of his triumph. 

We may add, in conclusion, that these biographical sketches, though writ- 
ten in a popular style, contain for the theologian valuable contributions to 
the religious history of the seventeenth century. 
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Practical Theology. By Dr. Ehrenfeucliter. Tart First, pp. 460. 

Gottingen : 1859. 1 

It is a good indication that some of the oldest German theologians are be- 
ginning to turn their attention to the philosophical study of practical theology. 
There has been heretofore, indeed, no want of works which treated of the 
subject ; but the works themselves have been of such a character, that the 
student lias found it more agreeable to take their conclusions upon trust, 
than to study them. The importance of a profounder treatment of the sub- 
ject is no less demanded, at present, in this country than in Germany. The 
most vital interests of the church, in its present condition, depend quite as 
much upon the decision of questions in practical theology, as upon those in 
other departments of theological study. Practical theology relates to what 
the church is to do: how it may best fulfil its divine mission. In an age so 
characterized by action as ours, it cannot be unimportant that its religious 
activity should be governed by great principles thoroughly philosophical, 
and yet distinctively Christian. Most of the questions which agitate religious 
bodies at the present day, relate to matters not settled by any direct and 
positive commands of Christ or of his apostles. We may instance the sub- 
ject of missions, and the many controverted points in respect to the best 
way of conducting them. In fact, no topics more nearly concern the Chris- 
tian public just now, than those here referred to and others of a kindred 
nature. Nor can it be questioned that the chnrch needs to be guided, on 
this whole class of subjects, by as profound a Christian philosophy as in the 
settlement of a doctrine or the exposition of a text of scripture. 

Practical theology is the last in order of all the branches of theology, and 
presupposes all the rest. It is dependent, more or less, on the fundamental 
principles of doctrinal theology, on the interpretation of the scriptures, and 
on the experience of the church as taught in history. While its province is 
that of contemplating directly the action of the church, the clear and steady 
light in which it lives and moves, conics from all these quarters. Yet it has 
a distinct sphere. Even when the subjects are the same as in other depart- 
ments of theology, they are viewed under new and peculiar aspects. Its 
relation to the other theological studies on which it depends, is not unlike 
that of applied science to pure science. 

The author, a friend and associate of the excellent Dbrner, and a sympa- 
thizer with him in his religious spirit aud theological views, comprehends 
both the importance and the difficulty of his theme, and approaches it with 
a wealth of ideas and a breadth of view well adapted to inspire confidence. 
He justly maintains that Christianity, as a whole, ought to be contemplated 
from this point of view as well as from others. The interpreter looks at 
Christianity, as a whole, in the light of interpretation ; the historian does 

1 Die prakt belie Theologie durgestellt von Dr. Friedrich Ehrenfeucliter. 
Erste Abthcilung. > 
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the same in the light of history. After vindicating a place for this as a dis- 
tinct branch of theology, the writer enters upon a profound preliminary dis- 
cussion of the nature and extent of Christianity as a practical system, and its 
connection with the development of society from the time of its introduction 
to the present, together with its grand dimensions and its imposing attitude 
in respect to the future. 

We select and present, in a condensed form, some of his views of the re- 
lation of the ministry to the church, as introductory to the main subject. 

In the church are, first, members, whose office it is, mutually, to serve 
each other, each performing the kind of service to which he is, by nature 
and culture, best adapted. But inasmuch as the church is an organized 
body, it must have administrative powers, and therefore persons acting, not 
in a private sphere, but publicly, for the increase and prosperity of the 
whole. Though they may not have a distinct power, essentially different 
from that of other members, still their relations are not the same as those of 
others, merely of an individual to individuals, but they are those of an in- 
dividual to the whole. Such persons, in order to discharge successfully the 
duties of their office, must have a thorough knowledge of all that relates to 
the church : its doctrines, its aims, and its principles of action. In other 
words, there must be official capacities and qualifications. This is the fun- 
damental argument for a professional education in the ministry. 

The Christian minister is to give a true exposition of Christianity. But 
this can be accurately known only through the medium of an ancient 
language, and the history of a past age. The study of the language and his- 
tory of the Bible runs into many ramifications, and requires a distribution 
of the science of theology into various coordinate departments. Even to un-r 
derstand the language of the New Testament and whatever is necessary to 
its elucidation, and to transfer all the ideas contained in it, faithfully and 
adequately, into a modern tongue, and to comprehend the spirit and scope 
of the history of Christianity, and to see how the church of to-day has grown 
out of the primitive church, and how the person, work, and teachings of 
Christ have acted upon later ages, is a study of wide compass. 

The faith of the churcb must have a basis of knowledge. A well-in- 
structed church must have a well-instructed ministry. Though the 
preacher is not to think for the people, but to teach them to think, so that 
intelligence may address itself to intelligence, and spirit to spirit, still the 
fountain must be higher than the stream, and the exuberance of the one 
must produce the fulness of the other. The church with an intelligent faith, 
and the ministry well-grounded in theology, presuppose each other. 

The world, also, into which the church enters as the field of its opera- 
tions, and on whose character and condition it proposes to act, needs to be 
studied, both in respect to the facts of its moral history, and the principles 
and maxims by which it is governed. No small part of the argument for 
Christianity and for evangelical piety is to be drawn from the failures of 
other moral systems as they lie scattered all along the whole line of the 
world’s history. 

34 * 
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If we look over the whole field' of theological inquiry, with which the 
preacher ought to be familiar, and lay it out in its different parts, we shall 
have before us, first, exegetical theology , or the study of the scriptures, includ- 
ing their origin, history, divine authority, and literature, commonly called 
introduction ; and then language, criticism, and interpretation, which consti- 
tute, in a stricter sense, the development of exegesis, to which is sometimes 
added biblical theology, or a summary of the doctrines expressly taught either 
in the Old Testament or in the New, or by any single writer in the New 
Testament. Second, doctrinal theology in a wider sense, the ultimnte result 
of all our investigations in respect to Christianity, in its whole extent, as 
an intellectual system, making up the whole body of our present religious 
belief, founded upon revelation philosophically developed by the power of 
reason. In such a system of theology, natural and revealed religion are 
combined, and the theology itself is generally found to be constructed after 
the type of some leading confession. Third, historical theology , which, mak- 
ing the origin of Christianity its starting-point, takes cognizance of the man- 
ner in which, from a divine and miraculous spiritual cause, the church 
came into beiug, became a great and permanent power in society, and allied 
itself with all the social interests of mankind. In addition to the external 
history of the church, it embraces the history of theological speculations, 
tracing the growth of one system of opinions out of another, in successive 
ages, after the manner of the history of philosophy. Fourth, practical 
theology , relating directly to the present action of the church. It is with this 
last division that we are now immediately concern ed. 

It has often been supposed that practical theology is nothing more nor 
less than Christian ethics. This is a mistake. Like all the departments of 
theology, they are closely related to each other. Christian ethics is a sci- 
ence which grows directly out of Christian doctrines, and which consists in 
a philosophical view of the principhs of right and wrong, as taught and il- 
lustrated by Christianity. This science is one of the many conditions of 
practical theology. Its principles are often used by the latter, but with just 
the same difference that always obtains between theory and practice. Be- 
sides, it has, in one direction, a much wider range than practical theology, 
applying to civil government and law as well as to the church ; and, in an- 
other, a narrower range, having no direct connection with the forms of 
church service. Practical theology is the last and the crowning part of 
theological science. It is concerned, immediately, with the propagation of 
Christianity and the employment of all the energies and influence of the 
church for the benefit of mankind at large ; with the edification of the 
church by means of stated worship; and, finally, with the discipline and 
government of the church. Christian missions , religious worship , and 
church polity are the three, great divisions of practical theology. Christ is 
not only prophet, priest, and king, but he dwells in his church as such. 
Under his Spirit and direction, and in his name, the church is to perfoim 
corresponding offices. Christ in his church, as prophet, goes forth to teach 
all nations ; as priest, in the hearts of his people, he performs the acts of 
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worship which belong to his church ; as king, in his spiritual Israel, he 
establishes and maintains church order, and discipline. These three offices 
were not formally separated from each other in the personal ministry of 
Christ; neither should they be in his church. They are inseparable parts 
of a living organism, which are reciprocally dependent on each other. The 
order here laid down, though natural, is not necessary. The second or 
even the third division might come first. But in general, the order as given 
above, will be found to correspond with that which exists, in fact, in those 
periods of history in which the church is most active and successful in 
propagating itself abroad. Since it is the object of practical theology to 
produce such a state of things in the church, it can hardly be questioned 
that the method proposed is both natural and appropriate. 

In the part of the author's work thus far published, he has confined him- 
self to the first division of his subject, and given us the Christian theory of 
missions. 

This subject is not only important, as pointing out one of the chief ob- 
jects for which the church exists, but attractive, as bringing us back imme- 
diately to the primitive standard of Christian activity, and also as showing, 
in the prosecution of the missionary work, the creative and life-giving power 
of the gospel. Nowhere do the essential elements of a vital Christianity : 
repentance, faith, and the miracle of regeneration, appear more conspicuous 
than in missionary life. 

Here a two-fold view opens before us : the one, that of the work of mis- 
sionaries themselves, in their own peculiar sphere of duty ; the other, that of 
the church at home, as a missionary church. It is with the latter, chiefly, 
that we are here concerned. Indeed, missions themselves can no longer be 
regarded as the work of a few' individuals, distinct in spirit and action from 
the rest of the church ; but everything now indicates that a crisis in respect 
to the whole heathen world is approaching, and that a historical view of the 
progress of the race, and a spirit of humanity, conspire with Christianity to 
arouse the whole church to a sense of its obligations to the afflicted and suf- 
fering nations of the earth. 

There are three distinct topics that require attention, if we would take an 
exhaustive view of the subject : the heathen world ; Christianity dewed as 
the ri generator of the race ; and the method of conducting missions. 

The first of these has received a philosophical treatment only within a 
few years. It is the relation of Christianity to the nations that is forcing 
men to a deeper study of the subject. There are tw r o theories in re- 
spect to the division of mankind into distinct nationalities : the one, that this 
is their proper and normal state ; the other, that in the original condition of 
man, there was a common humanity which was more prominent than na- 
tional diversity ; that there was a crisis, in early times, that produced a rup- 
ture ; and that, since then, mankind has existed in a state more or less ab- 
normal. Evidence of this has been found in the accidental character and 
incongruous mixtures of the origin of so many nations, in the fragmentary 
nature, disconnected parts, and unfinished development of others, and in 
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the fact that, in the history of the formation of most nations, there is more of 
arbitrary arrangement and of accident than of the uniformity of law. The 
truth probably lies between these two extremes : namely, that national di- 
versity, growing out of our original nature has been exaggerated and made 
the source of many evils, by the departure of mankind from the primeval 
state. Whatever is uniform, in the development of human nature, must be 
referred to an original type, faintly represented at least in every copy. 
Here opens to our view an indefinite field of inquiry in natural history, 
psychology, language, and history, upon which we cannot enter. It is the 
relation of all the nations of the earth to God, that lies most directly in our 
way. 

We must pass over this discussion, simply indicating the result, that the 
whole system of paganism, in its numerous forms, is traceable to the disturb- 
ance of the normal relations between the Creator and the human family. 

The next general topic, Christianity as the regenerator of the pagan 
world, must be omitted for the same reason. 

As it regards the method of conducting missions, there seem to be 
certain great historical laws to be fixed in the mind at the outset Chris- 
tianity itself is a mission to mankind; andj hence all missionary work is a 
part of Christianity. Being, in its original establishment by’ Christ and the 
apostles, a germ and pattern of a perfectly restored universal humanity, it is 
the secret spring of the mightiest movements in history. For this reason 
missions form a most important element in universal history. As a realiza- 
tion and continuation of the divine mission of God to man, it insinuates it- 
self into the very heart of history, and shows itself especially in great 
epochs. It stands most intimately connected with what is commonly called 
historical development Whenever it enters a tribe or nation, the greatest 
crisis of that tribe or nation has arrived. It connects such a people, at once, 
with Christendom and brings it into the brotherhood of civilized nations, 
and makes it participate in the advancement of the progressive portion of 
mankind. The great providential movements in history are the precursors 
of missions. There appear to be appointed seasons, when an invisible 
power throws open whole quarters of the globe that had been shut up for 
ages before. Wherever the scenes of history are shifted, by discovery and 
immigration, and great communities or nations are newly formed, there we 
usually find the Christian missionary, working noiselessly and almost unob- 
served, but in reality laying the foundation of a nation's future greatness. 
Even the weaker races of men, and the more barbarous tribes, gradually 
feel the invigorating and restoring power of Christianity, when nothing else 
can rescue them from their miserable condition. As Christ healed diseased 
individuals in his personal ministry, so he heals nations now, and restores 
them to the common stock of humanity, and raises them up to a place side 
by side with more favored nations. The process is slow ; but, with God, a 
thousand years are as one day. There is, no doubt, an order which is fol- 
lowed by Divine Providence in calling nations into his kingdom. Those 
precede, in time, which are, in some way or other, fitted to be bearers of 
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Christianity to other portions of mankind. It is impossible to see the pro- 
gressive races of mankind in the possession of Christianity for centuries, 
and then, after a long period of preparation, the stationary races of India, 
China, and Japan thrown open to Christian influence, without believing 
that, as it was originally, to the Jew first, and then to the gentile, that the 
gospel was offered ; so now there is, in the facilities furnished by Provi- 
dence, an order of calling, though men may not always perceive it. 

Missions, then, strike deep into the historical development of mankind. 
It is no work of mere human calculation to enter upon them, nor of indi- 
vidual adventure, but an ordination of Heaven, given in the apostolic com- 
mission, and repeated in signal events of Providence. 

The Divine method of bringing a heathen people into connection with the 
spiritual church, is fitly represented as cutting a branch from a wild olive 
tree and engrafting it into a good olive tree. As the good tree makes the 
branch fruit-bearing at an early period, so the fostering care and aid of 
thriving mother-churches bring to an earlier maturity infant churches in 
pagan lands. Left to themselves, the heathen would never come into the 
kingdom of God. Left to the unaided hands of individual Christians, the 
process would be slow, variable, and uncertain. 

The Divine method is also one of moral and religious training. Though 
the grace of God (without which nothing can be effected), as germinal, 
is a new creation ; it is, in its further development, also a matter of culiure, 
and is progressive — is a growth, as is everything in human character. The 
method, therefore, is founded on the principle of antecedents and conse- 
quents, a continuous chain of moral causes and effects. The commission is 
to give the gospel to “ the nations,” that is, to offer it to the people at 
large, and to aim at a national effect. Though conversions always take 
place in individuals, Christian ideas take possession of whole communities, 
and the work of conversion is never to be given over till there shall be left 
no unconverted individuals in these communities. In a true theory of mis- 
sions, there will be no opposite or jarring elements of national and indi- 
vidual conversions. The former will not be reached directly by the simul- 
taneous act of a promiscuous multitude, — against which history gives us so 
many warnings, — but indirectly, and only through the latter. The cul- 
ture, which it is the office of the missionary to promote, is not merely hu- 
man culture, or the training of the faculties of the mind ; but the culture 
which emanates from Christ, and whose aim is to form the image of Christ 
in the heart. Entrance into the external church is not the chief object to be 
sought, but entrance into a spiritual, filial relation to God, without which 
outward communion with the saints will be of no avail. If in Christian 
lands, where there are already formed a Christian public sentiment, a Chris- 
tian literature, and a system of Christian institutions and worship, religious 
education is indispensable to the prosperity of the church, how much greater 
is the necessity of such Christian training and culture, where the w hole intel- 
lectual and moral atmosphere is contaminated with the abominations of hea- 
thenism ! 
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But precisely here, where the necessity for diligent and continued in- 
struction is so great, in order to eradicate pernicious heathen sentiments 
and superstitions, cluster many of the dangers to which the missionary is 
exposed in his work. On the one hand, there is the danger jof adopting the 
mechanical method of teaching creeds, forms, and church usages. This is 
the shortest and surest way of obtaining temporary and apparent success ; 
and hence the temptation to yield to it The frequent failure of the Catho- 
lic missions is to be attributed, in part, to this cause. Nor is the error 
limited to them. On the other hand, is the danger of individuals following 
their own idiosyncrasies, and speculating and experimenting as though 
there were no established principles, and as though everything depended on 
individual invention. One missionary goes to the extreme of secular edu- 
cation, first civilizing, then Christianizing the heathen. Another leaves his 
converts uninstructed, to relapse into paganism, while he passes on to preach 
to others. A third depends on the circulation of the printed scriptures* 
without oral instruction or preaching. One adopts a heathen mode of life, 
descending so low as not to be able to rise again much above the level of 
those with whom he lives. Another makes it a capital point to introduce 
all the national customs, usages, and maxims, and even the language of his 
native country. 

Missions, like Christianity, have a natural historical development so far as 
they relate to what is essential and unchanged in the nature of man, as an 
intellectual and social being; but not so in respect to what is superinduced 
by sin. Here opposition and conflict ensue, and missionary work must 
move in the line of its victories, and spread where it finds an entrance. 
Sehleiermacher distinguishes two possible modes of procedure, the one that 
of a continuous expansion from the heart of Christendom in all directions 
till it reaches from the centre to the circumference ; the other that of pass- 
ing over some nations temporarily, where peculiar obstacles are in the way, 
and planting the gospel deep in the heart of paganism, where there are no 
border Christian influences. We ought to be slow to adopt the former as 
the only normal method, regarding the latter as proper only in exceptional 
cases. The world itself is rendered irregular and chaotic by sin; and 
Christianity is creative, and as such can operate effectually at points where 
there is no continuity of local influence. It is not only a root that spreads in 
the soil, but seed that can be scattered widely and take root wherever it falls. 
The history of the Dutch missions in India shows that there may be a com- 
plete cortege of missionary stations, and great regularity in the ecclesiasti- 
cal order and in traditionary instructions, and yet very little fruit come of 
it all. 

This suggests another theory, that of planting colonies as a basis for 
missionary operations. It would seem that such a method would furnish 
personal security to the missionary, and greatly multiply his facilities for 
disseminating Christian truth. Hence, in the minds of not a few good men, 
missions and colonies, or missions and trade, have been associated together. 
And yet the history of the propagation of Christianity has shown the fruit- 
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lessness of those missions that have followed in the train of colonies. 
Whence comes this discrepancy between plans and results? We must 
answer, that the secular interests, which are the moving spring of all colonial 
undertakings, produce a spirit very different from that which the missionary 
ought to cherish. It is true that the extension of the sphere of commerce 
tends to bind nations together, and to produce some of the effects which 
Christianity contemplates ; but the spirit of the adventurer who goes abroad 
for gain, or of a trading company whose object is to increase their wealth or 
the wealth of their country, is the reverse of that which should influence the 
missionary. By the former, the natives are often overreached, or oppressed, 
and taught the vices of commercial nations, rather than the virtues of Chris- 
tian nations. But this contrariety does not exist, where a Christian colony 
grows out of a mission, and retains its purely missionary character. In a 
wandering barbarous tribe, it may be necessary to introduce the nucleus 
of a settled agricultural community. A Christian civilization may thus be 
developed from a missionary station, and ultimately such a germ of Chris- 
tian society may change the whole aspect of society. In such instances, the 
religious character of the enterprise remains the same, and the mission 
influences secular affairs in a legitimate way, without receiving injury from 
them or being impeded by them. 

The excellence of the author’s views in the latter part of the volume 
depends so much on the richness, minuteness, and carefulness of his discus- 
sions, with ample illustrations drawn from the missionary history of the whole 
church for eighteen centuries, that it is quite impossible to convey a just 
idea of them by any general representation. The most that can be done, 
in a brief space, is to indicate the character of some of the topics discussed. 

Having completed his outline of the theory of missions in general, he passes 
to a minute analysis of the work itself, and first propounds and answers the 
three following questions : From what authoritative source does a specific 
mission proceed ? To whom is it given ? What country or place should 
be designated as the field of its operations V 

In regard to the first point, it is essential to the character of a true Chris- 
tian missionary that he do not assume the work from a mere fancy of his 
own, but that he go forth in the name and at the command of another. This 
is the fundamental idea of a mission. The author, true to his theory, that 
the subject of missions in all its parts, carries us at once back to the Apos- 
tolic age, as the missionary age of the church, inquires how the gospel was 
heralded by the Seventy : how it was afterwards more fully communicated 
by the apostles from Jerusalem to Samaria, and then from Antioch to the 
cities of Asia Minor, and reaches the conclusion that, in some cases, the mis- 
sion seems to issue directly from God himself ; in others, directly from the 
church : but that in reality these two modes not only harmonize with each 
other, but involve each other. Except in extraordinary cases, where there 
is no church to act, and where one is yet to be formed, the mission pro- 
ceeding from God connects itself immediately with the church ; and the 
church, in sending out teachers to communicate the gospel to the destitute, 
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acts instrumentally in the name and by the authority of the Head of the 
church. After the same analogy, at the present clay, where there is the 
union of a spiritual call and a call of the church, the vocation to the service 
is complete. Whether the inward or the outward call precede, the one must 
be regarded as incomplete without the other. Considerations of expedi- 
ency would bring us to the same conclusion, for the missionary is not only 
to seek the salvation of individuals, but to form churches and administer 
Christian ordinances. 

This prepares the way for answering the second inquiry : To what indi- 
viduals is the missionary work to be entrusted ? Not to every one who 
offers himself for the service. Such an one may lack self-knowledge, may 
misunderstand his own character and talents, and even mistake his own mo- 
tives and feelings, llis spirit needs to be tried, and his case submitted to 
the judgment of his brethren. While we may not forbid any Christian dis- 
ciple to teach Christ privately as an individual, the church must authorize 
and employ only those who give evidence of fitness for their calling. The 
author enters into a description of the personal and Christian character, 
qualifications and literary training necessary for a successful Christian mis- 
sionary, making due allowances for natural diversities in men, and also for 
the' various states of society in different pagan nations. Illustrations on all 
these points are drawn from the example of Patricius, or Patrick, Colum- 
ban, Boniface, Anscar, missionaries of the earlier periods of the church; 
and of Ziegenbalg, Van der Kemp, Carey, and others, down to Livingstone 
in later times. He finds in history, as well as in the nature of the ease, 
arguments against a constrained service. There must be, on the part of the 
missionary, a voluntary and hearty acquiescence in an invitation or appoint- 
ment by the church in order to any prospect of great usefulness. 

The third topic named relates to the theatre of Christian missions. The 
apostles, and those who came after them, followed in their missionary tours 
the great lines of intercourse in the Roman Empire. From Jerusalem the 
gospel was carried to Asia Minor and to Egypt; from the latter place to 
Arabia and to India. In a westerly direction, it proceeded to Rome, and 
from thence to Gaul and the British Isles. From near the end of the 
sixth century, it spread from these various countries in different direc- 
tions; from Rome to the Anglo-Saxons, the old British churches having 
become nearly extinct ; from the British Islands to Germany, and the coun- 
try of the Rhine ; from Germany to the Scandinavians and the Slavonic 
tribes, where were met missionaries from the Greek church. In the early 
part of the Middle Ages, after the Empire was overrun by the Barbarians 
Europe itself became a vast missionary field, where the church had as much 
as it could do to maintain its ground even nominally. After the discoveries 
were made, which opened the way by the ocean to India and America, these 
highways of nations were used to reach the people to whom they led. The 
way for missionaries to pagan tribes has been opened, also, by military cam- 
paigns, by treaties o^ peace, by garrisons and military stations, by imprison- 
ment and exile, by commercial relations, by political revolutions, and the 
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anion of different races to form new nations. There are advantages in car- 
rying the gospel to a nation that is in the process of transition from one 
state to another. While great changes are going on, there is a favorable 
opportunity to introduce Christian elements that shall be developed with the 
development of the people. So it has been with several tribes of Asia and 
of the islands of the Pacific, and of other countries. In the selection of sta- 
tions in a given country, the localities themselves, the course of rivers, the 
routes of travel, and whatever else either attracts a population or produces 
intercourse with other places, will influence the choice. 

The work of missions, as has been already intimated, is of two kinds, one 
in which Christianity spreads from a people to another bordering upon it, 
through the influence of Christians collectively; the other, in which a lim- 
ited number of individuals go to a distant country to introduce and propa- 
gate the gospel there. The methods which would be appropriate in the 
one, may not be so in the other. The same end in both cases is sought, but 
by somewhat different means. There are many gradations between these 
two kinds of missions, requiring corresponding differences in the mode of 
carrying on missionary work. 

There is one more suggestion to be made in respect to the selection of 
missionary posts; and that is, that, in the divisions which now exist in the 
Christian church, it would be well for all to remember the example of Paul, 
who desired to preach the gospel where Christ had not been named, so as 
not to build on another man’s foundation. As orphan children are distri- 
buted in different families, so different countries or districts may be allotted 
to different Christian denominations, which may reasonably be expected to 
act rather in the spirit of a confederacy for a common object than in that 
of parties having opposing interests. 

We must break off at this point, for want of space, remarking, in conclu- 
sion, that what we have here presented to the reader is not so much an 
analysis of the book as a free report of its nature and spirit. We have not 
been careful to give the words, nor, in all instances, the precise ideas of the 
author. 

Biographical Literature connected with the Centenary op 
Schiller’s Birth. 

The little work of Carlyle, miscalled the life of Schiller, written many 
years ago, has accomplished a very important object in conveying to the 
English reader a powerful and, in the main, correct impression of the char- 
acter and works of this most German of the German poets. As a life, it is 
so meagre and so inaccurate as to have little value at the present day, after 
such a harvest of investigations as has been gathered within the Last few 
years. The admirers of Sbakspeare have not been more faithful to his 
memory than the admirers of the great German tragedian have been to his. 
The permanent value of Carlyle’s book consists in its just appreciation 
and enthusiastic representation of Schiller’s genius and productions. To 
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pass over less important biographical works, which have appeared in Ger- 
many, we may mention that of Doring, still valuable for its collection 
of facts, though evincing no great literary talent; that of Caroline von 
Wolzogen, a rich and authentic source of information on the domestic rela- 
tions of the poet, valuable on account of her great intimacy with the family 
as sister of Schiller's wife ; that of Heinrichs, a work of more ambitious 
pretensions, and not badly executed ; and that of Schwab, written with 
poetic feeling and a fair amount of critical ability. All these, however, are 
cast more or less into the shade by HofFmeister’s Life of Schiller, the 
abridgment of which by himself and ViehofF, in three volumes, is a model of 
this species of composition. Other works of that period may have given the 
facts as completely and as accurately as this epitome : but none excelled or 
even equalled it, in the perfect master}' of the materials, in the development 
of the poet's character, and in the history and characteristics of his several 
productions. 

But we hasten to notice a few of the most recent books published about 
the time of the centennial celebration, Nov. 10, 1859. 


Schiller’s Life and Works, by Emil Palleske, in two volumes. Ber- 
lin. 1858, 1859. 1 

The last volume of this new biography justifies the high expectations 
raised by the appearance of the first. As a historical production it has a 
decided advantage over its predecessors, in coming after the extraordinary 
activity awakened within a few years in searching out everything, even the 
minutest details relating to the life of the great German dramatist. The 
author himself partakes of this enthusiasm to a remarkable degree, without 
at all losing sight of his main object. He excels all who have gone before 
him in the completeness with which he gives the whole compass of influ- 
ences under which the character, tastes, and habits of the poet were formed. 
In the special history of whatever was connected with Schiller's early life, 
— localities, domestic relations, schools in their organization, instruction and 
discipline, teachers with all their individualities, school companions and the 
like, the work is rich and luminous. In all that relates to Schiller's exter- 
nal history, and the influences exerted upon him from without, nothing 
more could be expected, and little desired. The author has a correct 
instinct as to what his readers will wish to know. He often corrects the 
mistakes that others have fallen into, still more frequently supplies what was 
omitted from want of his means of information, but most frequently of all 
sheds a broader and clearer light upon what was imperfectly and dimly seen 
before. The hazy atmosphere becomes a clear blue sky, and probabilities 
are exchanged for certainties. This feature, which characterizes the whole 
work, is particularly observable in that part of it which treats of the first 

1 Schiller’s Leben und Werke von Emil Palleske. 1858-59. An English 
translation by Lady Wallace has just appeared. London, 1860. 
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half of his life. The year 1782, that in which his first piece was acted upon 
the stage, and in which he quitted his native Suabia as a voluntary exile in 
order to escape from the hard exactions of his sovereign, and to devgte 
himself exclusively to the muses, divides his life into two equal periods of 
twenty-three years each. Nearly all his biographers dispatch the first half 
in a few pages, and hasten to the period when his name is conspicuous 
among the writers of his day. But the reflecting reader wishes to know the 
process by which the poet became what he was. Palleske satisfies this 
desire more perfectly than any other of Schiller’s biographers. He presents 
a clear and connected history of the academic life of this remarkable youth ; 
of the government and policy of the Duke; of the life and influence of his 
favorite the countess Francisca; of Schiller’s earliest poetical effusions 
and of the circumstances under which they were produced ; of his relation 
to Louise Vischer (his supposed w Laura ”) ; and of his nobler and far more 
important connection with Lady von Wolzogen and her family. A similar 
flood of collateral light shines upon the subsequent and more public career 
of the poet, historical writer, and professor, to which we cannot more par- 
ticularly refer. With all the abundance of historical materials at the 
author’s command, nothing unnecessary to his object is admitted. Schiller 
is always the main figure, around which all the others are grouped in their 
proper places. As some artists give vivacity to their pictures by a skilful 
choice, arrangement, and execution of subordinate figures, so does our 
author in a few words, without too much diverting the attention from the 
principal subject, give the reader vivid pictures of Schiller’s friends and 
acquaintances. Wicland’s “ character (as well as his writings) was quite in 
accordance with the hundreds of fine, almost imperceptible lines traced in 
his face, denoting anything rather than simple grandeur of mind.” Her- 
der’s u choleric temperament, embittered by bad health, was most trying 
to him, especially being in direct opposition to the principles he advocated. 
Neither his associates nor the ideas which he, with them, encouraged har- 
monized with his sacred profession.” The celebrated Bertuch, “ an ency- 
clopedia of universal knowledge, was the hero of the * Weimar Industry,’ 
and speculated as eagerly and cleverly with his garden, $nd his Pandora, 
as with his collection of flowers and his literary paper.” 

The delicate relations of Schiller to Lady von Kalb, whose husband, 
as well as Baron von Kalb, was an officer in the war of the American revo- 
lution, are more perfectly elucidated in this than in any preceding biogra- 
phy. The history of her parents and of her childhood is highly romantic. 
Her long but virtuous intimacy with Schiller seemed to exert the most 
genial influence upon him ; but her life towards its end became sad in the 
extreme, clearly showing the inexpediency of the whole system of platonic 
love so much in vogue in Germany at that time. After Schiller was mar- 
ried, and her husband and her son had both committed suicide, there was 
little to cheer her on earth. 

The sentimental nature of Schiller, which idealized female characters, 
which converted them into poems as it did his poems into persons, and 
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which led him to cherish similar affections towards both, manifested itself in 
a singular manner in the plan he formed for married life. Between him 
and Charlotte and Caroline von Lengefeld, there was from the beginning a 
trio of lovers. As he was a burgher and they of a noble family, be did not 
venture to intimate any personal wishes beyond cultivating the friendship of 
both sisters. Indeed his conversation was more frequently directed to the 
older sister than to the younger, both of whom were intensely interested in 
him. At length, the elder sister, out of magnanimity and affection for the 
younger, before Schiller’s preferences were known, gave him the intimation 
that her sister returned his affection. It was then amicably agreed that the 
three should live together, and that with the third party there should ever 
subsist a friendship scarcely distinguishable from the love that bound together 
the other two. This understanding continued as long as might be expected, 
till the nuptials were celebrated. From that time on, nature took its own 
course, and the parties became as sensible as they were amiable. Schil- 
ler’s heart now found its true resting place, and his was a model of domestic 
life. 

Of Schiller’s religious character it is difficult to give a clear idea. Though 
religiously educated, he became sceptical. The lifeless orthodoxy of the 
church had no attractions for him. The rationalism of the age got complete, 
possession of his mind. But the coldness of the new theology and the 
emptiness of its pulpit harangues were as little to his taste. He therefore 
fell back upon an idealism of his own, which he at one time attempted to 
prop up by the Kantian philosophy, but afterwards left to rest upon its own 
foundation. Ilis idealism sometimes verged towards paganism, and some- 
times towards Christianity. Aesthetically, he embraced an ideal world 
which was much nearer to Christianity than to Platonism. In this he dif- 
fered from Gothe, who only had transient glimpses of the Christian ideal, 
without embracing the substance of it in his imagination. Schiller was a 
great man and a great poet. But he would have been greater with a defi- 
nite and positive faith in Christianity. The moral tendency of his writings 
i9 elevating and inspiring, if not religious. In earnestness and in a genuine 
and noble humanity, he belongs to the nineteenth century, as Gothe, for the 
want of these qualities, belongs to the eighteenth. But though his dra- 
matic writings may be the pride and glory of modern German literature, 
his ideas of reforming society through the influence of the stage, have, like 
all similar fancies, been doomed to disappointment What theatre was ever 
more favored than that of Weimar, supported by the genius and guided by 
the direction of Gothe and Schiller V And what has been the effect of this 
great outlay of dramatic and histrionic talent upon the moral condition of 
society in that Athens of Germany ? It has been said by Neander and 
others that the state of society in ancient Greece was a preparation for 
Christianity by demonstrating its necessity. So it may be affirmed that the 
biographies of such men as Wieland, Herder, Gothe, and Schiller are argu- 
ments for Christianity, inasmuch as the moral weaknesses of these great men 
were owing more to a deficiency in Christian ideas and Christian character 
than to any other cause. 
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We have already portrayed some of the features of this biography by 
Pallcskc. Appearing, as it does, somewhat in the character of a rival of 
Hoffmeister’s life of Schiller, it is natural to institute a comparison between 
them. Hofimeister is more philosophical, or perhaps we should say meta- 
physical. Me carries in his mind a universal system, embracing all species 
of poetry, an ideal philosophy rising above all individual poets as the 
standard by which they are to be judged. Palleske, on the contrary, makes 
the facts before him his starting point, and constructs his theory as he 
advances. The philosophy, which he brings out is the child of the biogra- 
phy. An aesthetic feeling springs up in his mind as he follows the genius 
of the poet, and the analysis of this feeling, and the reference of it to 
its causes, constitutes his philosophy. His work abounds in brilliant sallies 
and in genial thoughts. In the one, we see the tactician with all his 
thoughts marshalled ; in the other, the man of spontaneous feeling, whose 
thoughts play as freely as deer in a park. In the one we feel the firm grasp 
of a sturdy and well-stored intellect ; in the other the warmth and fine tact of 
a mind familiar with the stage. Although both biographers are men of uni- 
versal culture, in the one, we see more of Johnson ; in the other, more of 
Garrick. But both are true to their German origin, the one occasionally 
obscure from his abstract philosophy ; the other from a fiery imagination or 
playful fancy, which sometimes leaps at its results. As might be expected 
from two such different orders of mind, they often disagree in their critical 
judgments, although both are equally admirers of their hero. Hofimeister 
is the best critic of Schiller’s philosophical and historical writings, and Pal- 
leske of his earlier and more questionable tragedies. Of the rest of the 
poet’s works they present two aspects, neither of which is untrue, while 
neither contains the whole truth. A great mind offers different sides to 
the contemplation of other minds less comprehensive. Nothing proves the 
greatness of Shakspeare more than the fact, that so many men may com- 
mune with him who cannot commune with each other. This praise also 
belongs to Schiller. 


Schiller and ms Times . 1 

This work was published in Leipsic last year simultaneously in two forms, 
in a splendid quarto of six hundred and ninety pages, with twenty-four 
wood engravings, and in a cheap edition in three small volumes. The New 
York reprint, without date, is very neatly and even beautifully executed. 
Seherr is a well-known writer of the liberal school, and was probably in 
exile when he wrote this book. There is a certain tartness of expression, 
when he speaks of the political condition of Germany, which betrays a disaf- 
fection with the present state of things. In this biography, as the title indi- 
cates, the times of Schiller are more conspicuous than his works, though both 

1 Schiller und seine Zeit von Johannes Seherr in zwei Bande. New York. 
1860. 
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receive due attention. The author has studied his subject faithfully, and 
appears to have had before him nearly the same materials as Palleske had, 
but never refers to that writer, though the first volume must have been known 
to him. He abounds more in general views and descriptions, while Palleske 
is more minute and trusts more to his facts and to choice selections from 
his documents to make their own impressions. The one reads and thinks 
more for us ; the other, more with us. And yet the former gives the reader 
many brief, characteristic extracts, and makes him well acquainted with the 
subject. We took up the book with the feeling that it was unfortunate for 
the author to follow Palleske; but laid it down with the conviction, that he 
had spent so many years in preparing it, and had succeeded so well that it 
would be a pity that his labors should be lost. He comes nearest to Pal- 
leske in the completeness of his narrative, though he is wanting in the mas- 
sive strength and sober judgment of Iloffmeister. There is, in short, a 
little too much of the “ Young Germany ” in him, though he has both 
learning and ability. In some things he is superior to Palleske. He seems 
to be more familiar with general history, finding more points of connection 
between his biography and the social and literary history of his country- 
Indeed, we should say that his preeminence is in history, as Palleske’s is in 
dramatic literature, and Holfmeister’s in philosophy. Setting aside a few 
peculiarities, and his loose views of Christianity, we are required in candor 
to say that his book has much solid merit. 


Schiller’s Relations to iiis Parents, to ms Sisters, and to 
the Family von Wolzogen . 1 

This is a charming book. It is not a biography ; but it is an important 
supplement to all the biographies of Schiller. Of the recent contributions 
called forth by the “ Schiller Festival*’ of last year, none are more interest- 
ing than this one relating to his father’s household. 

The first character presented to us in this family correspondence is Schil- 
ler’s father, a stern, but upright and honorable man of the old school. After 
a wandering soldier’s life, in which he appears in various capacities, as pri- 
vate, surgeon, subaltern, and captain, he was at last settled as superintend- 
ent of the ducal garden or nursery at Solitude, near Stuttgard. In the 
letters of the father to the son, nearly sixty in number, we are struck, and 
sometimes amused, at the contrast between the calculating, industrious, and 
loyal old soldier, and the inconsiderate, moody, and unloyal young poet, who 
felt no particular pleasure at being forced to the study of an irksome profes- 
sion, and being as pensioner put under obligation to the arbitrary Duke. His 
love of the muses, his aversion to that' odd combination of military discipline 
and medical study, his apostasy from it, together with his fondness for theat- 


1 Schiller’s Beziehungen zu Eltcm, Geschwistern und der Familie von Wol- 
zogen aus den Familien-Papieren mitgetheilt. pp. 487. Stuttgard, 1859. 
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rieal compositions, which brought upon him the frown of his patron, and his 
consequent flight to Manheim, where he could write for the stage, and 
breathe more freely, were all contrary both to the feelings and to the judg- 
ment of the precise, discreet, and sober-minded father. It is not strange, 
therefore, that, when the unpractical runaway poet found it easier to 
contract debts than to pay them, the frugal gardener and old soldier 
should write some decidedly sensible letters to him. These letters are 
models of old-fashioned, excellent parental advice. If Schiller had turned 
out a dissipated youth, the letters of the father would not only have been 
justified, but highly commended by all good fathers. Though some of the 
first dramatic pieces, in which the young poet protested, in the name of 
humanity, against the restraints imposed upon society, were of a somewhat 
questionable tendency, his undoubted genius, and his better nature, which 
elevated his poetry into a purer intellectual and moral atmosphere, soon 
won upon the heart of the father as it did upon everybody who could appre- 
ciate genius ; and the gradual change in the tone of correspondence into 
tenderness, love, and respect, give it a peculiar charm. 

The next character introduced by these letters, and one of still greater 
interest, is Schiller’s mother. Here, as in so many other instances, more of 
the mother than of the father reappears in the mind and character of the 
son. She had capacities and tastes above her humble sphere. She valued 
education and the refinements of cultivated society, and attended more to 
their intellectual and moral interest than to the means of her own personal 
comfort ; and how well she succeeded appears in the superior character of all 
her children. In her letters to her children, occupying nearly fifty pages 
of the volume, she shows herself elevated in her views of life, pure in senti- 
ment, and 'equally truthful and genial in her feelings, words and actions. 
We cannot avoid imagining what she would have been, if she had enjoyed 
the means of culture wasted upon so many others. “ To give a splendid 
education to my children,” she remarks in one of her letters, “is out of my 
power. But to form their hearts, to train them to virtue and honesty, to 
industry and economy, and especially to leave upon them the impress of 
Christianity, I hold to be my first duty ; nor will the contempt and ridicule 
of the free-thinking world ever deter me from it.” Here, in part at least, 
is the cause of th6 difference in the moral tone of Schiller’s and Gothe’s 
compositions. If there were more such mothers, there would be more such 
sons. 

Ilis eldest sister Christophine, or Fenc, as she was called, afterwards mar- 
ried to the librarian Reinwald, at Meiningen, understood him and sympa- 
thized with him more perfectly than any other member of the family. She 
alone of the family was in the secret of his feelings and plans before his escape 
from Stuttgard, and knew all his early poetical attempts, when they were con- 
cealed from others. It is truly affecting to see how this excellent woman, 
who had a hard fortune in life, was intellectually nourished and even edu- 
cated to high artistic excellence by the productions of her brother’s genius. 
Her sympathizing heart is apparent in the first letter from her pen in the 
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collection, where she says: “ Is it not too great an effort for you to produce 
three such pieces in one year ? I should suppose that one such piece as 
Fiesco or the Robbers would be quite enough for one year. It will be a 
truly royal pleasure to me to visit you, and speak with you again. My dear 
brother, I have much to say to you when vte can again chat together. I 
have suffered much the past year, — for you left us a year ago this month, 
— and have had many a wearisome day and sleepless night. But, thank 
God, all is now over. The thought that you are happy, makes me forget all 
the past.” 

In reading her highly intellectual letters, one feels that she deserved a 
better lot than to be tied down to a learned, but musty, parsimonious, and 
saturnine old husband, doing a thousand-fold more for him than he did for 
her. We become reconciled to it only when we consider that it gave her 
an opportunity of exhibiting the rarest virtues, and making the noblest sac- 
rifices. Her letters, extending through a hundred and fifty pages, are the 
gem of the book. 

One chapter is devoted to the letters of Schiller’s second sister, Louise* 
who became the wife of pastor Frankh. The first part of the series is con- 
nected with domestic scenes of a mournful and even tragic nature. The 
elder Schiller, whose health was giving way, suffered the most excruciating 
pains of a rheumatic or neuralgic nature, which produced not only cries of 
agony, but singular outbursts of passion. None but the youngest daughter 
had the fortitude to remain with him during these paroxysms, and she, from 
filial affection, concealed much that she suffered on account of his nervous 
irritability. Meanwhile the French army under Jourdan and Moreau was 
approaching, and the Austrian hospital had been established at Solitude. 
Here a malignant fever now broke out, and extended to the family of 
Schiller. Nanette, as this youngest daughter was called, was the earliest 
victim. She was a delicate, innocent, highly intellectual and charming 
young creature, and, next to the poet, the idol of the family. Two or three 
of her letters are inserted in this collection. Her last describes her father’s 
sufferings. 

The next letter is by Louise, giving an account of the sickness and death of 
her sister. After an interval of nearly two months, during which she lay at 
the point of death from the same disease, she writes one letter to her brother 
as soon as she has strength to hold her pen ; and does not write again till she 
announces the death of her father. He, in his last illness, had but one 
worldly anxiety. His eldest daughter was married. His son was now well 
established in Jena. His youngest daughter had gone before him ; and for 
his wife he hoped a pension would be secured which, with his small estate, 
would make her comfortable. But Louise was wholly unprovided for. In 
the same letter which announced her father’s death to her brother, she 
adds : “ My dear mother wrote you something in her last about my friend. 
I should have written myself, had it not been that my prospects were much 
less certain then than they now are. My father called him to his bedside, 
about ten days before his death, and said to him_ that there was one thing 
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that lay upon his heart He had perceived his (Frankh’s) attachment t 
his daughter, and his sympathy with the family ; and now his only remain- 
ing desire was to see his daughter Louise provided for. Then he could die 
in peace. My friend assured him that he might be entirely at rest ; that as 
soon as he himself should have a place and a living, I should share it with 
him ; that this had long been his purpose. He gave him his hand as a 
pledge. Now we regard him as belonging to the family.*’ The union was 
a very suitable and happy one. Her excellent character and frugal habits 
fitted her admirably to be the wife of a country clergyman. Her husband 
was finally promoted, and she had a long life of usefulness and honor. She 
died in 1886 at the age of seventy, two years after her husband, and one 
year after her son. Of her two daughters, one, who had been married to 
a merchant, died in 1844; the other is still living as the wife of a clergy- 
man. 

Schiller’s eldest sister Christophine had no children. His widow died 
in the arms of her son Ernest at Bonn in July 1826. Of their children, 
the following account is given. His oldest son, Carl, died in the south of 
Germany in 1857, after having filled several honorable posts in the govern- 
ment of Wirtemberg. His second son, Ernest, who, at the recommendation 
of William von Humboldt, held office under the Prussian government, died 
in 1841. His eldest daughter, Caroline, who was married to Junot, of 
Rudolstadt, died in 1850, six years after her only child. His only surviving 
daughter, who is the wife of von Gleichen-Russwurm, is now nearly fifty-six 
years of age. She is associate editor of this work with Alfred von Wolzo- 
gen, the grandson of Henriette von Wolzogen, Schiller’s early friend and 
protectress. There is only one grandson to transmit the name and line of 
the great poet, F. L. E. von Schiller, an officer in the Austrian cavalry, son 
of Carl, born in 1826. 


Schiller and Got he : Views and Illustrations of the Correspondence 
between Schiller and Gbthe, by Heinrich Diintzer . 1 

Gothe and Schilldr were very unlike in their genius, their culture, and 
their fortunes. Gothe’s mind worked with ease and grace, and moved 
like a flowing stream ; it was cultivated from the beginning under happy 
influences; and fortune smiled upon him through his whole career. Schiller 
had great depth of thought, but could bring forth the pure gold only by 
digging deep and working hard for it. His early training was unfavorable, 
and he was deficient in the knowledge both of men and of books ; and for- 
tune dealt hardly with him as it so often does with great poets. Besides, 
these two great men represented the two opposite poles of the world of 
mind, as much as Plato and Aristotle did in philosophy. Their first 

1 Schiller und Gothe. Uebersichtcn und Erlaiiterungen zum Bricfwechsel 
xwischcn Schiller und Gothe. pp. 319. Stuttgard, 1859. 
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acquaintance, therefore, promised nothing but a distant and reserved inter- 
course. Their deepest convictions rendered them repellant to each other. 
Gothe thought Schiller was likely to revive that sentimentalism which he 
had long been striving to put down. Schiller thought Gothe cold and 
selfish. Schiller’s poetry and philosophy came from an ideal world ; Gothe ’s 
from the real. The one belonged to the spiritual, the other to the sensual 
school. Nothing but earnest discussion and friendly controversy finally 
brought them nearer together. Gothe felt the necessity of intercourse with 
a philosophic mind. Neither in aesthetics nor in natural science could he 
find by mere experience those universal principles which he desired, and 
yet he acknowledged nothing beyond experience. Schiller startled him 
with the assertion, that universal principles were not to be sought in the 
facts of experience, but in ideas. A single point of contact was here found, 
and from this time to Schiller’s death these two great men labored to 
understand each other, and each derived from the other more instruction 
from that time forth than from all other sources. The record of this process 
by which two opposite polarities were harmonized, and in which each felt 
himself improved as he approached the other, is found in this correspon- 
dence. Hence its peculiar charm and permanent value. Gothe said that 
these letters of Schiller are among the best things he ever wrote ; and 
Schiller put a similar estimate upon his friend’s letters. Of course, much 
discussion was conducted orally in their visits to each other. Many things 
in the correspondence will be less clear to others than they were to the cor- 
respondents themselves. Many allusions both to themselves and to others, 
to daily occurrences, to their friends, to books, and to subjects of public 
interest, are now necessarily somewhat obscure. It is the aim of Duntzer’s 
book to remove such obscurities ; to give the daily history of these two men 
during the ten years of their active correspondence, and to supply what is 
wanting to a complete understanding of these letters. 

In an introduction of nearly sixty closely printed pages, he gives a 
minute account of their relations to each other from the beginning of their 
acquaintance up to the year 1794, when their intimacy commenced. In 
the remainder of the volume there is a chapter for each year, beginning with 
the history of both parties during the year, and ending with a body of notes 
illustrating all the letters during the same period. The chapters vary from 
fifteen to thirty pages in length, the notes being printed in small type. In 
the execution of his task, the author seems to have exercised great diligence 
and care ; and the volume is a most welcome aid to those who wish to trace 
the history of two such minds through the last and most interesting stage of 
their development. We have often regarded this remarkable correspon- 
dence, where genius breathes in almost every line, as worth more, in mat- 
ters of criticism and taste, than volumes of rhetoric as taught in the schools. 
Certainly they furnish to the rhetorical student an invaluable treasure for 
supplementary reading. 
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The Concobd of Ages . 1 

This book may be regarded as a second part of 44 the Conflict of Ages” — a 
work published by Dr. Beecher in 1853, and noticed by us soon after publi- 
cation.' In both, the same views are set forth, as to the preexistence of the 
human race, their sin and fall in a former life, and their being sent into this 
world, and placed here under redemptive influences, with a view to their 
recovery and final salvation ; also with a further view to the reorganizing, 
through them, of God's great system of the universe, which had been broken 
in upon by the revolt of Satan and his angels. This theory as to the origin 
of human depravity, is adopted in order to clear the subject from the al- 
leged absurdities of connecting our moral corruptions with the first sin of 
Adam. 

The main features of Dr. Beecher's hypothesis are the following ; and may 
be stated in few words : At some remote period in the ages of eternity, 
God brought into existence a vast number of intelligent spirits, with noble 
powers, enlarged capacities, and all of them holy and happy, like himself 
To test their characters, he placed them, fora season, on probation, or trial ; 
in the progress of which a part of them fell. One of the tallest of the arch- 
angels first revolted ; and through his influence a great multitude, of differ- 
ent orders, and at subsequent periods, were drawn into sin. 

The original temptation, which overcame the sinning angels, has usually 
been regarded as among the secret things of God. But by some means Dr. 
B. has discovered it, and has brought it to light. 44 We know, of necessity, 
what it was, from which the first generation [of angels] revolted. From 
pleasure, of course, there was no temptation to revolt; but from a discipline 
of suffering , such as was needed to fit them to be the founders of the uni- 
verse, with God, they could be tempted to revolt And if they did, the is- 
sue between them and God would be, as to the duty of benevolent and obe- 
dient endurance of suffering, according to his will ” (p. 98). “ How he formed 
Christ and the church by suffering, we know in fact. That Satan and his 
fellows needed, in some way, an equivalent discipline of suffering, and were 
called to it, and also that they revolted from it, renouncing faith, obedience, 
and patience, and enthroning self-will, and seli-indulgence, the very nature 
of the case, and their spirit and policy, in all ages since, most clearly evince.” 
p. 254. 

The great God was, of course, grieved and distressed, at the fall and ruin 
of so many of his creatures ; but he could not prevent it He did what he 
could ; but 44 in the earlier periods of creation, there was a necessary limita- 
tion of his power” (p. 20).* The revolt came, in spite of him; his grand system 

1 The Concord of Ages ; or the Individual and Organic Harmony of God and 
Man. By Edward Beecher, D. D. New York : Derby and Jackson. 1860. 
pp. 581. 

2 See Bib. Sacra for Jan. 1854, p. 186. 

3 “Either the limitation of divine power, in the earlier stages of creation, 
which I Advocate, exists, or it does not exist. If it does not exist, then no man 
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was disorganized, and it only remained that he should restore it, in the best 
way possible. 

With this view — having abandoned Satan and the other great leaders in 
the revolt, to the ruin they had incurred, and having reserved the less guilty 
rebels in safe keeping somewhere — he resolved to create for them a mate- 
rial universe, and to send them, one after another, in a way of ordinary 
generation, into bodies on the earth. He would here provide for them a 
Saviour ; he would furnish them with new spiritual influences and means of 
grace ; he would make even their material organizations and surroundings 
(which are so often represented as a temptation and a snare) a means of in- 
struction and profit to them ; and by these methods would recover great 
numbers to himself. Those who cannot be in this way restored, must be left 
under the power of their great leader and destroyer, and go with him to his 
own place. 

The course of things here indicated, has been in progress now for a long 
period, — ever since the placing of man upon earth ; in all which time God 
has been gathering in his own elect, and “ enduring, with much long-suffer- 
ing, the vessels of wrath fitted for destruction.” But this endurance must 
have an end. The period of suspended light and full moral influence ia 
well nigh over. The repressed emotions of the Deity will soon burst forth ; 
his anger will burn like fire ; Satan and his host will be confounded and 
confined ; the glory of the Lord will be revealed, and all flesh shall see it 
together ; Christ will be married to his redeemed church, and u the Concord 
of Ages ” will be consummated. All this is to take place at the pouring out 
of the seventh vial, spoken of in Rev. 16 : 17, an event to be expected in a 
little time. 

After a long season of rest and peace, during which the company of the 
redeemed will be vastly augmented, and Christ will be carrying on, through 
them, his work of reorganization throughout the universe, Satan will be 
loosed for a short period. But he will be speedily smitten down again, and 
involved in a more dreadful, hopeless ruin than ever before ; and from that 
time forward “ the Concord of Ages " will be perpetual and eternal : it will 
be disturbed no more forever. 

The final victory over Satan and his host will not be, however, one of 
force, but rather of light, of conviction, of resistless moral influence. “ The 
power which prevails is the power of long-suffering, goodness, and truth. 
It is this which, when the fulness of time comes, will react, and destroy, 
with a terrific destruction, those who have destroyed the earth.” u The 
whole is, on the part of God, a victory, not of force, but of logic, of truth. 


can defend God against the charge of malevolence. If it does exist, then there 
is, as I have shown, a simple and natural solution of the origin of evil ” — Con- 
flict of Ages, p. 486. <! So long as infinite and unconditioned power, at all times, 
to exclude all 9in, is ascribed to God, and his suffering is denied, the malignant 
spirit of the system of evil cannot be exposed. These positions give strength to 
the Satanic conception of God, which is its life.” — Concord of Ages, p. 176. 
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and of holy emotion, purifying and uniting the universe forever” (pp. 555, 
523). 

On this condensed statement of the theory of Dr. B., it would be easy to 
multiply remarks ; but we must confine ourselves to a very few. One of 
the first inquiries which suggests itself is this : “ How does Dr. B. know all 
that is involved in this startling hypothesis ? The Bible, to be sure, dis- 
closes some things ; but above and beyond what it reveals, how does Dr. B. 
know t The Bible informs us that, at some time, previous to the creation of 
man, God brought into being a multitude of angels ; that a portion of them 
fell into sin ; and,that the great leader of the rebel host, under the guise of a 
serpent, became the seducer of our first parents. But how does Dr. B. 
know that the revolt of the angels took place away back in the remote ages 
of eternity, anterior to the inception of a material universe; and that the 
material universe was formed with a view to the recovery of a part of these 
rebel spirits to holiness and heaven? How does he know as to the nature 
of that probation on which the angels were originally placed, the injunctions 
laid upon them, and the precise form of the temptation before which they 
fell ? How does he know so much of God's vast system of the universe, 
which was broken in upon by the revolt of the angels, and which, through 
the instrumentality of his redeemed church, he has undertaken to restore ? 
The Bible intimates, if it does not directly assert, that all “ the angels, who 
kept not their first estate, but left their own habitation, are reserved in ev- 
erlasting chains, under darkness, unto the judgment of the great day.” 
Jude 6. How does Dr. B. know that only a part of them are in this hope- 
less condition, while the other part are reserved for a probation on the 
earth ? How does he know that we ourselves belong to this apostate com- 
pany; that we existed and sinned in a previous life; and that our present 
depravity, though we are not at all conscious of it, is the result of such sin ? 
How does he know that the final readjustment of the disorganized universe 
is to be brought about in the way he has indicated, — by the sudden, sur- 
prising, overwhelming manifestation of a long-waiting and suffering God ? 
We might multiply questions of this sort, and wait long for an answer, 
were it not that Dr. Beecher has told us, in part, how he came by his 
knowledge. It is not all the result of his logic, although he lays a mighty 
stress upon that. Christ, he tells us, “ is the great leader of his church in 
philosophy and logic and Satan's “ beasts are as sensitive to it as they are 
to fire ” (pp. 459, 542). But his superior knowledge on these high and mys- 
terious subjects is the result, chiefly, of intuition or revelation . The human 
mind has divinely inspired intuitions of intellectual and moral truth” (p. 314). 
“ The true and highest ground of certainty lies in the fact that God is a real 
Being, and that he has a self-revealing power , such that he can make his 
presence, thoughts, emotions, and character a vivid reality to the mind.” 

p. 41. Again : “ there may be a thousand mysteries in God, and yet 

we may have a true and reliable knowledge of him, as an intelligent, moral, 
and affectionate person, and may so truly understand his ends, plans, and 
emotions, that we may be in full and perfect sympathy with him, especially 
Vol. XVII. No. 66. 36 
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if he discloses these things to ns, as he has promised, in the way of self reve- 
lation” (p. 115). 

With this revelation of God to his own soul, Dr. B. is confident that lie 
has been favored ; and this is his reliance, in engaging, as he has done, in 
44 the Conflict of Ages.” 44 It has been feared that I should unsettle men, 
by assailing certain views of God which I deemed false ; because, in so do- 
ing, I shake the old foundations, and men, it is said, cannot or will not, re- 
construct the system on the better basis proposed by me. But this will be 
as it pleases God. lie exists as a real God. in a definite character, and with 
. a self -manifesting power. This is my reliance. This is a defence of the 
, truth that can never fail ” (p. 43). 

Dr. B. doubtless remembers that others besides himself have had supposed 
, revelations, and have relied upon them to their hurt. There is scarcely any 
, extravagance, whether of doctrine or practice, which has not been justified 
, in this way. The monks and mystics had revelations in abundance, re- 
ceived, in most instances, as Dr. B. describes. To trust to revelations and 
, impressions, beyond what the Bible reveals, is in the highest degree delu- 
sive and dangerous. Our good friend will pardon us in the suggestion that 
here, as it seems to us, is his greatest danger. 

Dr. B. has much to say of a 44 suffering God,” and thinks himself far in ad- 
vance of Christians generally in regard to tiiis point. Indeed, it is this fea- 
; ture of the divine character, — long, patient, benevolent suffering in behalf 
of his enemies, — which is to be disclosed at the last, to their utter discom- 
; fiture and ruin. 

There have been two kinds of suffering ascribed to God : the one a di- 
rect result of his benevolent emotional nature ; the other, consisting in the 
, inflictions of the cross. The former of these, on which Dr. B. chiefly in- 
. sists, the generality of Christians ascribe to God, as really as he does. The 
latter kind of suffering, growing out of the inflictions of the cross, has gene- 
rally been referred to Christ’s human nature. 

That God is a personal, spiritual being, possessing not only intellect and 
will, but a most perfectly constituted emotional nature^ the Bible abundantly 
teaches, and most Christians believe. He not only sees what is doing in 
the earth, but he feels in view of it ; and feels precisely as a being of infi- 
nite wisdom and goodness ought to feel. He feels delight in view of holi- 
ness, and displeasure in view of sin. He is happy in the contemplation of 
his own amiable and perfect character, and in the love of all his obedient 
subjects, while he is angry with the wieked every day. He cannot look up- 
on sinners but with abhorrence. God sympathizes with his people in their 
trials and sorrows. 44 Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord piti- 
eth them that fear him. 44 In all theft* afflictions he is afflicted.” But of the 
wicked God saith : 44 Your new moons and your appointed feasts my soul 
hateth. They are a trouble unto me ; I am iceanj to bear them.” 

That God has an emotional nature, as these, and many other scriptures 
indicate, — a nature keenly sensitive, and yet most perfectly adjusted and 
regulated, — is no new doctrine in the church. More than fifty years ago, 
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Dr. Emmons published a sermon entitled : “ Affections essential to the 
Moral Perfection of the Deity/’ in which this view of the subject is clearly 
exhibited. “ When God is represented as having bodily members, such as 
eyes, ears, hands, or feet, the dictates of reason and the general tenor ot 
scripture, oblige us to understand the expressions in a figurative sense* 
But when God is said to have love, joy, pity, and all other benevolent af- 
fections, there is no occasion for departing from the plain and literal sense 
of the words. For such affections are neither contrary to the nature of 
things, nor to the nature and character of an absolutely perfect being.” 1 

Dr. Emmons did not teach, as Dr. Beecher does, that God is, or ever was, 
pained in view of evils which he had no power to prevent ; for this would bo 
inconsistent with his immutable and perfect blessedness. But that God sees 
thousands of things taking place in the world which, in themselves, are disa- 
greeable to him, and that he feels a suffering in view of them, and just that 
kind and degree of suffering which is most sui tables to him as a benevolent 
Being, there can be no doubt. Nor is this kind and degree of suffering at 
all inconsistent with his perfect happiness. On the contrary, his happiness 
is involved in it He < ould not lie holy or happy, on any other supposition. 
How could God be holy or happy, if he had no sympathy in suffering, and 
could not be displeased in view of sin ? 

But there is another form of suffering which Dr. B. ascribes to God, re- 
specting which there is more room for doubt. He supposes the divine na- 
ture of Christ to have participated in all the inflictions and agonies of the 
cross. Without doubt, God sympathized with his Son, as no other being 
couM, in the pains and agonies of crucifixion ; but did those material, physi- 
cal agonies reach to the divine nature itself? Did the driving of the nails, 
the rearing up of the cross, the long and cruel suspension of the Sufferer 
upon it, the. groans, the pains, the sweat, the thirst, the twinging nerves, the 
dying strife, — did this reach the Divinity within him; or were they con- 
fined to the suffering, God-sustained man ? Wi hout going at large into 
this question here, we feel constrained to limit the inflictions of the cross 
to Christ's human nature. We cannot reconcile such sufferings with the 
nature of God, or with the perfections everywhere ascribed to him in the 
Bible. God cannot be immutable, on such a supposition as this. Much less 
can he be unchangeably anil eternally happy. 

Besides, the scriptures teach, in a variety of ways, that the sufferings of 
Christ on the cross were those of a man. He became a man, that he might 
suffer. “ He was made a little lower than the angels,” or, in other words, a 

man, 44 for the suffering of death, that he , by the grace of God, 

should taste death for every man ” (Heb. 2 : 9). “ Forasmuch as the children 
are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself, likewise, took part of the 
same , that through death he might destroy him that had the power of death, that 
is, the devil ” (Heb. 2: 14). He wa* “ put to death in the flesh, but quickened 
by the Spirit” (1 Pet. 3 : 18). 44 Who bare our sins in his own body , on the 


1 Works, New Edition, p. 243. 
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tree ” (1 Pet. 2 : 24). “ Being found in fashion as a man , he humbled himself, 
and became obedient unto death , even the death of the cross ” (Phil. 2 : 8). 

In view of representations such as these, and of what we know of the es- 
sential attributes of God, we must believe that Christ suffered in his human 
nature only. Still, he did not suffer as a mere man, for he was not a mere 
man. We believe him to have suffered more, inconceivably more, than any 
nv*re man could have suffered in the same time. He suffered enough, — 
considering the infinite dignity and glory of his person, and his ineffable 
nearness to the Father, — to make as bright a display of the justice of God, of 
his regard for his law, of his holy hatred of sin, and his determination to pun- 
ish it, as could have been made in the eternal destruction of our guilty race. 
His sufferings thus became a full equivalent , a substitute for the penalty of the 
law, and laid a firm foundation for the forgiveness and salvation of all those 
who put their trust in him. 

Dr. B. has some peculiar notions as to the reach and the efficacy of Christ’s 
sufferings and death. They not only availed to make an atonement, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, but there was in them the power of an ex- 
ample — the example of a suffering God, — which was felt, and will be felt, 
in all worlds forever. “ The essential element in the power of the cross is 
the power of God's example. Christ vindicates and establishes the law, and 
atones for sin, not merely by the transient infliction of a penalty upon him, 
but by the moral force of the whole act , in all its relations, and in all worlds, 
forever. No penalty inflicted on the lost could so reveal God’s convictions 
as to holiness and sin, and so confirm the universe, as did this example.” 
p. 190. 

Throughout “ the Concord of Ages,” Dr. B. reiterates his objections to 
the fall of Adam, and the introduction of sin through his instrumentality. 
This doctrine he certainly knows cannot be true. “ We can know , and that 
infallibly , that it is at war with the very nature of God ; that he could not 
do what is ascribed to him without denying himself, — without violating ev- 
ery sensibility of his nature ” (p. 177). We have heard men speak as confi- 
dently before, in opposition to what God has plainly revealed. In his “ State- 
ment of Reasons for not believing the Trinity,” Prof. Norton tells u<, that 
whatever else may be true, the doctrine of the Trinity cannot be; and that 
whatever else the passages quoted in proof of it may be supposed to mean, 
they cannot teach or mean the Trinity. The Universalist tells us the same, 
in regard to the doctrine of eternal punishment. And yet the faith of the 
Christian world is not shaken by such assertions. “ The foundation of God 
stundeth sure.” 

Thus rejecting what we conceive to be the doctrine of scripture as to the 
origin of human depravity, Dr. B. falls back, with the utmost assurance, on 
hi< favorite theory of preexistence. He admits, indeed, that there is no di- 
rect proof of it in the Bible ; but comforts himself with saying that there is 
no proof against it. To this it might be sufficient to reply, that there is no 
proof, in scripture, against a thousand other things, which no person, in 
his senses, can believe to be tr 
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But is it certain that there is no proof, in scripture, against the doctrine 
of pr<‘cxi*tenre ? The scriptures seem to us to teach that the spirit of man 
is created , when it comes into this world. So it was with Adam : God 
“ breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and he became a living soul 
implying that he was not a living soul before. God is said, by one of the 
prophets, not only to “ stretch forth the heavens, and lay the foundations of 
the earth,” but to “ form the spirit of man within him ” (Zeeh. 12 : 1). 

The scriptures also teach, in direct op|>osition to Dr. Beecher's theory, 
that our first parents, at the time of their creation, were holy. They are said 
to have been created “ in the image of God,” and to have been made “ up- 
right.” Until they had eaten the forbidden fruit, not a word was said to 
them by their Creator, which indicated that they were, or ever had been, 
the objects of his displeasure. 1 So far from this, God communed with them, 
and blessed them, and pronounced them, and the whole creation, of which 
they were the head, good — very good. 

The scriptures further teach, in opposition to the same theory, that man- 
kind have not sinned in a previous life. From their intercourse with the 
heathen, or from some other source, the Jews, at a certain period, enter- 
tained the idea, that men were often punished, in this life, for sins committed 
in a former state. Accordingly, they inquired of our Saviour respecting 
the man who had been blind from his birth : “ Maeter, who did sin, this man, 
or his parents, that he was born blind ? Jesus answered ; Neither hath 
this man sinned, nor his parents, but that the works of God should be made 
manifest in him ” (John 9 : 2, 3). Our Saviour here expressly contradicts the 
heathenish notion of a preexistent state of sin. The apostle Paul does the 
same. For he says, that before Jacob and Esau had been born into this 
world, they “ had done neither good nor evil ” (Rom. 9:11). How could thif 
be true, if both of them were old transgressors from another world ? 

The doctrine of preexistence is refuted by yet another representation of 
the Bible. If we existed and sinned in a previous life, it would seem that 
we ought to be called to an account for those sins. Indeed, we must be 
called to an account for them, and that whether we are saved or lost. If 
saved, they must be called to mind, repented of, and forgiven, and the uni- 
verse must see the amount of our indebtedness to sovereign grace. Or if 
we are found, at last, among the lost, an account must be taken of those sins, 
else the full demands of justice against us cannot be known. In either case, 
the sins of that previous life (if there be any such) must be called up and 
accounted for in the final day. And yet no mention is made, in the scrip- 
tures, of our liability to any such reckoning. On the contrary, the suppo- 
sition of it is expressly precluded : “ We must all appear before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ, that every one may receive the things done in his body , 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad” (2 Cor. 5 : 10). 

1 Dr. B. infers their original siufulness from the fact that “they were naked, 
and were not ashamed,” — as though they were, at this time, lost to all shame I 
It would seem from this view, that what is commonly called their fall was a 
benefit to them, giving them some sense of decency, if nothing more. 

36 * 
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But we cannot pursue this argument further. It is mournful to see so 
much talent, and learning, and piety, and capacity for usefulness in the 
church of God, as are concentrated in Dr. Beecher, all devoted — we had 
almost said prostituted — to the inculcation of a dogma, which very few 
Christians on the earth have ever believed, or can believe. He acknowl- 
edges to some disappointment as to the result of his first publication. He is 
conscious, — perhaps painfully — that he stands almost alone. Still, he has 
faith in God ; and has no doubt that the truth and the wisdom of his specu- 
lations will, ere long, be vindicated. To all this we unite, with him, in say- 
ing : “ This will be as God pleases.” 

Dr. B. has several chapters on what he calls “ pious ignorance.” This is, 
he says, the refuge under which the believers in Adam's fall and its conse- 
quences have long sheltered themselves. u They cannot explain the connec- 
tion between Adam's sin and that of his posterity ; and when attempts at 
explanation are made, scarcely any two agree together. And yet they all 
cling to the doctrine, under the impression that it is revealed, and must be 
true, whether they can understand it or not.” But is not Dr. B. charge- 
able with the same kind of “ pious ignorance,” and in the same degree ? 
Does he not believe a thousand things, as facts, the quo modo of which 
he cannot understand or explain? Let him tell us, if he can, how the 
three and the one are united in the Godhead ; or how the Divine and 
the human are united in his own person ? Or, how soul and body are 
united in his own body ? Or, to come nearer to the subject in hand : If 
we all existed and sinned in a previous life, can Dr. B. tell us why our 
heavenly Father has taken from us all knowledge of such a state, and given 
us no intimations of it in his word ? There are a multitude of things, in re- 
spect to which we all are,- and must be, more or less ignorant in the present 
life. And this, certainly, should be a “ pious ignorance,” if it exist at all. 

It is due to Dr. Beecher to say, before we close, that the view he takes, As 
to the introduction of evil into the world, is not inconsistent necessarily, nor 
is it so in his own mind, with substantial orthodoxy, on most of the great 
points of evangelical theology. If we came into this world as demons, from 
a previous state of existence, and live here as incarnate demons, until by the 
grace of God we are renewed ; then, certainly, we are depraved creatures — 
deeply, totally, naturally so; we need an almighty Saviour, and Sanctifier; 
need an atonement ; need to be regenerated by the Holy Spirit ; we need 
to be justified, and sanctified, and finally glorified; and all this through the 
merciful provisions of the gospel. And to those who despise and reject these 
provisions, there remaineth, there can remain, nothing better than “ a fear- 
ful looking for of judgment, and of fiery indignation, which shall devour the 
adversaries.” All this stands connected with Dr. Beecher's theory of de- 
pravity as naturally as with our own ; and on all th'ese great points of doc- 
trine he is understood as holding, substantially, the orthodox faith. 

And yet the course of argument which he has pursued (and this is the 
most objectionable feature of the case), has led him to assail and reproach 
the orthodox faith, as held by the great mass of evangelical Christians in all 
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ages, and has secured for him the thanks and the plaudits of Unitarians and 
Universalists, of liberalists and infidels; men with whom he has no sympa- 
thy, and who, on general subjects, have no sympathy with him. In order to 
make out his argument for preexistence, he has been led to intensify and 
exaggerate the alleged absurdities of connecting our sin with that of Adam ; 
and this, say our liberal religionists, is what we have always told you. “ We 
have told you that your dogma about Adam was monstrously absurd ; and 
now you have it from one of your own number.” “ This book,” says one, 
“gives to orthodoxy the severest blow it has ever had. We find no fault 
with Dr. Beecher. We rejoice to see him pull away the foundation from the 
edifice of spiritual Babylon.” Another recommends “ to expend a large por- 
tion of the funds of the American Unitarian Association in circulating the 
Conflict of Ages.” And yet not one of these men has any more confidence 
in Dr. Beecher’s mode of introducing sin into the world, than they have in 
the commonly received doctrine ; and they exult in what he has done, only 
as they think it will go to unsettle orthodoxy, and be a means of drawing 
unwary souls into their own delusions. 

We conclude with bearing a renewed testimony to the talents, the learn- 
ing, the sincerity, the piety, and the generally candid and Christian spirit dis- 
played in this and the previous volume. We love and honor Dr. Beecher. 
We trust that he has “ a heart established with grace ; ” and if so, he will not 
be fatally “ driven about by diverse and strange doctrines.” ft- 


History of the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations . 1 

To compile the annals of a New England State is comparatively a simple 
task : but to write its history, one of much greater difficulty. So intimately 
connected were these colonies in the earlier part of their existence, and so 
much did the internal policy of each depend upon its shifting relations to 
its neighbors, that the thread of its story can never be kept unbroken. The 
historian is in constant danger, on the one hand, of loading his work with 
extraneous matter which will destroy its dramatic unity and interest, or on 
the other of leaving unexplained the most interesting phenomena of the 
colony’s growth. Of none is this more truly the case than of Rhode Island. 
Peculiarly isolated as her position was throughout her colonial existence, — 
the very Ishmael, indeed, of New England, — the reader of her story yet 
finds himself obliged at the very outset to learn why such was her position. 
Founded by heretics and exiles, we cannot understand her without knowing 
by what law her founders were judged ; and her history really commences 
in the churches of Massachusetts. To take up that history there, and follow 
it through the tangled meshes of theological controversy and of political 

1 History of the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, by Sam- 
uel Greene Arnold. Vol. L 1636—1700. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 346 and 348 Broadway. 1859. 
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strife during her long struggle not merely for the maintenance of novel 
principles but for very existence as an independent community, cannot 
have been an easy task. A most useful one it certainly is. Few nations 
have a record more instructive to men now living than this little fragment 
of earth. To borrow the language of one fully qualified to judge: 4 ‘ Had 
the territory of the state corresponded to the importance and singularity 
of the principles of its early existence, the world would have been filled 
with wonder at the phenomena of its history .” 1 

In the work which forms the subject of this Article, we have by far the 
most successful attempt yet made to accomplish this task ; and, while we 
diller from many of the author’s views, we must pay at the outset our 
heartiest testimony to the thoroughness of his research, and to the clear, 
concise, and faithful manner in which he has presented us with its results. 
The first volume only has yet been issued from the press. It extends from 
the settlement of the colony to the close of the seventeenth century. It 
opens with the fierce disputes between Roger Williams and the clergy of 
the Hay, which ended in his banishment. Then comes the story of the 
Island of Rhode Island, settled by another troop of exiles from Boston ; then 
(hat of Warwick, so identical in its leading features with the preceding that 
we seem to be reading the same narrative over and over and over again. 
Every one of the four original towns comprising the colony was founded 
by men banished from Massachusetts. 

Nor did their troubles end when their new homes were built in the wil- 
derness. The half-century which followed was one perpetual struggle for 
those homes against the usurping claims of their neighbors. When we see 
Rhode Island on the map, we wonder not so much that its territory is small, 
as that it was ever able to maintain at all its place among the colonies. Not 
a foot of the mainland, not an island in its beautiful bay, that was not at 
some period during that half-century claimed with more or leas of pertinacity 
by Connecticut, Plymouth, or Massachusetts. Its very existence was offi- 
cially ignored. When Hartford, New Haven, and Aquiday (Rhode Island) 
addressed a joint letter to Massachusetts in regard to Iudian affairs (says 
Winthrop): “ We returned answer of our consent with them in all things 
propounded, only we refused to include those of Aquiday in our answer, or 
to have any treaty with them .” To the settlers of Warwick the same colony 
sent word tliat, if they did not see their misdeeds and repent, it would 
14 look upon them as men prepared for slaughter and that this was no idle 
threat was shown immediately after by the attack made on them by Massa- 
chusetts troops, the destruction of their settlement, and their removal as 
prisoners to Boston. From every league formed by the other colonies for 
mutual assistance and defence, Rhode Island was jealously excluded. Even 
when, against her earnest remonstrance, her own territory had been made 
the battle-ground in King Philip’s war, and the Indians, previously friendly 
to her, had been provoked into hostility, she was left undefended as soon as 
it suited the convenience of the United Colonies' troops to withdraw, and 

1 Bancroft’s History of the United States, I. 380. 
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her oldest town given up to the horrors of a revenge which she herself had 
never provoked. 

Without pursuing this subject further, it is easy to see that a writer, com- 
pelled by his subject to dwell upon these facts, may be pardoned if he some- 
times loses the cool temper of the historian in the filial indignation of the 
Rhode Islander. We may rather wonder that he has been able to make for 
the other side so careful an apology as closes his first chapter ; and can only 
regret that the same calm and dispassionate spirit had not blotted from bis 
pages the sneers at “ political priests,” the sweeping assertions that u the 
all-pervading element of religious controversy had withered every generous 
sentiment, and dried up the fountain of Christian benevolence ” in the hearts 
of the Puritans, and such sarcasms as that with which he ends his account 
of the death of Miantonomi : 

“ Unskilled in theological subtleties, he received all alike, with a noble 
charity which might be called Christian, did it not contrast so strangely with 
the cruelty towards their brethren of those who claimed the name, and 
asserted the prerogative of the * Saints.’ Perhaps it was the ignorance of 
this barbarian upon points of abstract belief, that made him so liberal a pro- 
tector of heresy.” 

To judge fairly between the Puritans and the objects of their displeasure, 
we must forget much that has been said and thought since their time. We 
must remember that absolute freedom in religious matters, as a part of state 
policy, was an experiment then untried, and one from which the settlers of 
Massachusetts might well shrink. It is a sophism to argue that, because they 
fled from religious persecution in England, they were therefore bound to 
be entirely tolerant in their new homes. The very fact that men of a dif- 
ferent creed had been unjust to them there, was an argument against allow- 
ing men of different faith to obtain a foothold here. Their cause has at 
times been much injured, indeed, by claiming for them views far in advance 
of what they really held. Had they preached toleration, or believed in it, 
they would have been grossly inconsistent ; but such was not the case. It 
is true they crossed the ocean, encountered perils, underwent hardship, 
faced death, that they might follow in peace the dictates of their own con- 
science ; but had this been all, the Pilgrims need never have sailed from 
Holland . 1 A far different and, in their eyes, a far higher aim possessed 
them. It was to found a Christian commonwealth, wherQ religion, their 
religion, in the strictest sense of the word, should not be merely tolerated, 
but be the law of the land. The permission of heresy was as inconsistent 
with this purpose as the permission of crime. Orthodoxy to them was no 

1 A distinction is justly made by our author between the conduct of the Ply- 
mouth settlers, and those of Massachusetts Bay. The former, who had endured 
far more for their own conscience’ sake, were in an equal degree more liberal to 
those who differed from them. But in tho relations of the colonies as such, the 
policy of Plymouth was so constantly governed by its more powerful neighbor, 
that for our present purpose both may be treated as a single body, animated by 
the overruling spirit of the theocracy of the Bay. 
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barren formula, but the exact law of God, from which (hey neither dared 
swerve themselves nor permit their fellows to depart. In their ideal state this 
was the first condition not merely of its moral but of its political existence. 

If they acted sternly upon this principle, it was because to them it was a 
deep and solemn reality. In their vision the black shores of New England 
were to become a kingdom of the Most High. To have suffered heresy to 
take root there, wquld have been to abandon the work entrusted to them, 
and to commit treason against his reign. We can see now how much there 
was in this of delusion ; but after all, they were only using mistaken means 
to accomplish what every good man, to the present day, and to the end of 
the world, must desire to Ree fulfilled : the enforcement among all men of 
what he believes to be wholly and singly right. 

Their plans have failed because they were mistaken ; but yet they have 
not been without great and good results. It seems to be a part of God's 
providence that the errors of men should stand like scaffoldings around the 
slow-rising edifice of truth until it is not only perfect in its form, but solid 
upon its foundations. Thus the assumptions of the Papacy at a certain 
period were the means of repressing the tide of barbarianism, and preserv- 
ing through an age of violence the sense of an overruling Law. In the 
same manner the iron rule of the Puritan churches no doulrt helped to train 
and mould the sterling New England character. It is hard to guess how 
different that character might now have been, had the infant colonies been 
open to every vagary of religious sentiment. It is difficult even to intimate 
how much of the success attained in Rhode Island by the opposite principle 
of entire toleration, may have been due to the practical effect of that grim 
band of orthodox colonies around her, silently acting as a restraint upon its 
too luxuriant growth. It seems not only possible, but almost probable, that 
had the seed, which, planted there, has grown up into such a stately tree, 
been at first scattered broadcast over the whole land, we should have had 
from it at the present day nothing but a waste of barren or noxious stubble. 

The last thought leads to another view of the subject, which cannot be 
entirely omitted, but over which we will pass as lightly as possible. We 
shall err greatly if we suppose that the principles of peifect religious free- 
dom were presented by these, its first advocates, in all the simplicity and 
harmony in which they are now understood after two centuries of experi- 
ment. Their pwn notions, for the most part, were not only crude, and 
often inconsistent, but mixed up with much of which time has since shewn 
the absurdity, hut upon which they insisted then with equal pertinacity. 
Thus we find that Roger Williams himself made his first issues with the 
clergy of the Bay upon points that appear to 11s very trivial ; nor indeed 
does the doctrine of absolute freedom in religious matters seem to have been 
clearly put forward and insisted on by him until after his expulsion from 
Massachusetts. It certainly formed no part of the charges formally made 
against him. In one case, at least, his views at that time seem to have been 
narrower than those of his opponents. Ilis conscience took offence at the 
thought of communing with ouc who had been a member of the church of 
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England , and he would have had all such persons compelled to make public 
recantation before being admitted to the fellowship of the Puritan churches. 
It is hard in this to recognize the author of the Warwick letter, and the 
apostle of entire religious freedom. But there was a lapse of nearly twenty 
years between the time of his banishment and the writing of that letter ; 
and if we carefully study his life and character, we shall find a great difler- 
ence between the anient young minister of Salem, his mind full of scholastic 
theology, and an almost morbid conscience stimulating his controversial 
powers to the extreme verge of logic, and the mature statesman of Provi- 
dence Plantations, with wisdom learned from a long and painful experience, 
and a character ripened to a degree that, without diminishing its strength, 
brought out the true and deep heart of the man and the Christian. It is the 
highest praise of Roger Williams, that, among all his controversies, all his 
changes of opinion, — and they were not few, — we can trace from first to 
last this constant growth in beauty and harmony of personal character. 

Some of the other founders of Rhode I.daud must have been even more 
“ unsavory ” than Williams to the earnest though narrow-minded Puritans. 
We need not go back to the unreadable controversies of the day, to be con- 
vinced that such a man as Samuel Gorton, that “ most prodigious mintcr of 
exorbitant novelties,” as they quaintly termed him, had other traits besides 
heresy to render him an uncomfortable neighbor ; and indeed where the 
union of Church and State was so close as it then was in the Bay colonies, it 
is hard to say that what on the one hand was a mere religious error, was 
not on the other a political offence, and punished as such by the practice of 
all civilized nations. If we follow the Rhode Islanders to their new home, 
we shall find only too many developments of the same disputatious and 
uneasy character, under circumstances where no blame whatever can attach 
to the Puritans. When not engaged in repelling the assaults of their neigh- 
bors, they were reasonably certain to employ their leisure in quarrels among 
themselves. Four different and independent towns were founded by them 
before the colony contained inhabitants enough for one good-sized settle- 
ment ; and it more than once happened that the fugitive from Massachusetts 
made but a short tarry with Ids brethren in exile before they in turn expelled 
him, to shift for himself elsewhere. Such, for instance, was the case with 
the same Samuel Gorton before mentioned, the founder of Warwick, whose 
banishment from Aquidneck, after a short refuge there, was emphasized by 
a judicial whipping. The whole of their early fcgiriation shows an intense 
jealousy between the different towns. It was not until the charter of 1C63 
imposed upon them a more settled government, and at the same time con- 
ferred privileges which it was the interest of all to retain by a fulfilment of 
their conditions, that anything like a permanent union was effected. Some 
of their dissensions were of the most violent character, ending, if not in 
bloodshed, yet in withdrawals, banishments, and indictments for treason; 
others have to us, at this distance, a ludicrous aspect. The town of War- 
wick was so angry at the contents of a letter from the town of Newport, that 
they formally voted it “ not fit to be put among the records of the town,” and 
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bade “ the clarke put it on a file where impertinent papers shall be kept for 
the future : to the end that those persons who have not learned in the 
school of good manners how to speak to men in the language of sobriety, 
if they be sought for may be there found 1 ” Upon this remarkable file, 
afterwards mentioned in the town records by a title more profane than com- 
plimentary, went many other papers, and among them even a “ pernitious 
letter ” from Roger Williams himself. 

In the very first year of the settlement of Providence occurred one of 
these serio-comic troubles which illustrates, not only the temper of the people, 
but also what was said in"regard to the crudeness of the notions of religious 
freedom held by many of the first settlers, and the perplexities in which it 
involved them. For this reason we follow our author in copying Winthrop’s 
account of it. 

“ At Providence also the devil was not idle. For whereas at their first 
coming thither Mr. Williams and the rest did make an order that no man 
should be molested for his conscience, now men’s wives, and children, and 
servants, claiming liberty hereby to go to all religious meetings, though 
never so often, or though private, upon the week days ; and because one 
Yerin refused to let his wife go to Mr. Williams's so often as she was called 
for, they required to have him censured. But there stood up one Arnold, 
a witty man of their own company, and withstood it, telling them that when 
he consented to that order, he never intended it should extend to the breach 
of any ordinance of God, such as the subjection of wives to their husbands, 
etc., and gave divers solid reasons against it. Then one Greene replied, 
that if they should restrain their wives, etc., all the women in the country 
would cry out against them, etc. Arnold answered him thus : Did you 
pretend t) leave the Massachusetts because you would not offend God to 
please men, and would you now break an ordinance and commandment of 
God to please women ? Some were of opinion that if Yerin would not 
suffer his wife to have her liberty, the church should dispose her to some 
other man who would use her better. Arnold told them that it was not 
the woman’s desire to go so oft from home, but only Mr. Williams’s and 
others’. In conclusion, when they would have censured Yerin, Arnold told 
them that it was against their own order, for Verin did that he did out of 
conscience; and their order was that no man should be censured for his 
conscience !” 

Mr. Yerin, however, was “ withheld from the liberty of voting ” till he 
should repent 

But with all these qualifications of our author’s views we may still j.nn 
with him heartily in the chief result at which he arrives. In spite of the 
imperfect comprehension of their own principles by a large portion of the 
early settlors of Rhode. Island; in spite of the unfortunate illustrations of 
their working tpo often found in her early hi>tory, the exp<. rience of more 
than two hundred years has proved that they were radically right The 
Puritan theocracy has fulfilled its mission and passed away ; but the u exor^ 
bitant novelty ” which it expelled from its midst has become the accepted 
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rale of their descendants, and of the whole nation. Williams and his com- 
peers have succeeded in the wish so beautifully characterized in the charter 
of 1698, “to hold forth a lively experiment, that a most flourishing civil 
state may stand and best be maintained with a full liberty in religious con- 
cernments.” It must be remembered to their credit, also, that by them this 
doctrine was not merely held when they were a persecuted minority of 
another state, and abandoned as soon as powers of government were 
lodged in their own hands, as has too often been the case elsewhere. It has 
already been suggested that, at their first departure from Massachusetts, it 
had but very little prominence among their distinctive tenets. It developed 
with their growth as an independent colony, and seems to have been more 
clearly defined and firmly established in the minds of their leaders, in pro- 
portion as the temptations to forget or ignore it increased. Roger Williams 
was President of the colony under the Parliamentary charter, when he 
wrote that letter to the people of Warwick, to which allusion has already 
been made, and which, as an apt illustration of religious liberty and its lim- 
its, has perhaps never been surpassed : 

“ There goes many a ship to sea, with many hundred souls in one ship, 
whose weal and woe is common, and is a true picture of a commonwealth, 
or a human combination or society. It hath fallen out sometimes that both 
Papists and Protestants, Jews and Turks, may be embarked in one ship ; 
upon which supposal I affirm that all the liberty of conscience that ever 1 
pleaded for, turns upon these two hinges: that none of the Papists, Protes- 
tants, Jews, or Turks, be forced to come to the ship's prayers or worship, 
nor compelled from their particular prayers or wonhip, if they practise 
any. 1 further add, that I never denied, that notwithstanding this liberty, 
the commander of the ship ought to command the ship's course, yea, and 
also command that justice, peace, and sobriety be kept and practised, both 
among the seamen and all the passengers." 

Still more significant, as the deliberate expression of the whole body, are 
the words with which they dose their first code of laws, passed in 1647 : 

“ These are the laws which concern all men, and these are the penalties 
for the transgression thereof, which by common consent are ratified and 
established throughout the whole colony ; and otherwise than thus what it 
herein forbidden, all men may walk as their consciences persuade them . every 
one in the name of his Qod; and let the saints of the Most High walk in 
this colony without molestation, in the name of Jehovah, their God, for ever 
and ever." 

These words deserve careful study, for ‘they undoubtedly present us 
with the view of toleration taken by the clearest and most advanced minds 
of the infant colony, and accepted and acted upon by the rest It could 
have been no accident that inserted the marked antithesis between “ every 
one in the name af his God," and “ the saints of the Most High in the name 
of Jehovah theib God." This indeed was toleration in its highest and 
truest sense, and not the mere indifference of men who, without religion 
themselves, were careless of its existence or absence in others. The. 
Vol. XVIL No. 66. 31 
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founders of Rhode Island, as a body, were as devotedly religious as the 
men of the Bay. The very first compact by which they incorporated them* 
selves into a “ Bodie Politick/’ promised also to u submit their lives, per- 
sons, and estates unto their Lord Jesus Christ, and to all those perfect and 
most absolute laws of his, given in his most holy word of truth, to be guided 
and governed thereby/’ Their fondest hope was to found a Christian com- 
munity, and for themselves and their houses to “ walk in the name of 
Jehovah their God.” Yet with all this they were tolerant They dared to 
make the experiment from which the Puritans had shrunk, and to welcome 
among them, with equal priviliges, Papist and Protestant, Jew and Turk, 
each in the name of his God, trusting simply to the Almighty for the 
protection of his own truth. We shall look in vain through uninspired 
legislation for a nobler sentiment than that* contained in this remarkable 
section. 

In conclusion, we must speak more briefly than strict justice requires, of 
Mr. Arnold’s positive merit as a historian. The amount of labor involved 
in his work can only be fully appreciated by one who has examined the 
sources from which it is derived. A great portion of the most valuable 
original authorities - upon Rhode Island history still remain in manuscript, 
many of them accessible only in the archives of transatlantic governments. 
Of the printed works referring to the subject, the majority are by writers 
unfriendly to the colony and its founders, and require most careful and 
laborious scrutiny, not merely as to their opinions, but their facts. For his 
discharge of this, the first and fundamental duty of the historian, Mr. Ar- 
nold can hardly be too highly praised. Every page of the book attests the 
care with which it has been performed. 1 Hi9 account of Andros's adminis- 
tration may be cited as an example of the new light thrown upon New 
England history by his labors. 

In the use of the materials thus gathered, he has been happy in finding 
the middle course between the two errors alluded to at the commencement 
of this Article. His style is always perspicuous, and except where his 
beloved Indians take possession of his pen, remarkably simple and unaf- 
fected. Space has not allowed us to animadvert upon his extreme par- 
tiality to Indian character, the only prepossession that seems able to color 
his view of actual facts, and to seduce him from a critical examination of 
his authorities. Roger Williams himself, with all his friendship for the 
savages, and the many benefits he received at their hands, would hardly 
have invested them with that halo of native nobility and “ chivalric honor ” 
in which our historian, at this safe distance, contemplates them ; or have 

1 The only exceptions we can make to this remark relate to matters inciden- 
tally alluded to in the course of the narrative, and not falling directly within the 
field of the author’s researches. We may mention as examples, the reference to 
the Stuarts as being,Roman Catholics in 1660 (p. 274) ; to James as the reigning 
monarch in 1678 (p. 449) ; and to the invasion of Louis X1Y. in 1692 (p. 527). 
These slips of the pen would nndoubtedly not escape the author’s vigilant eye 
in a second edition. 
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been led to justify their breach of treaties by such reasoning as that at the 
end of his sixth chapter. 

That the best part of Rhode Island character has survived its early eccen- 
tricities, and come down to the present day, we need no better proof than the 
spirit of the book before us. In its sympathy with all that is good and just ; 
in its manly indignation against oppression of every kind and meanness in 
every place ; in its hopeful reliance on the high destinies of man, the tone 
of Mr. Arnold’s work is worthy of all praise, and, with its other merits, will 
secure it a permanent place among the records of the American nation. 


Flexjby’s Ecclesiastical History . 1 

The Histoirt EcclesiastiquJ of Claude Fleury, confessor to Louis XV. 
was published in Paris in 1691. It contained twenty volumes, and brought 
the account of the church down to the year 1414. It was then continued, 
to the year 1595, by Fabre, in six additional volumes; to which La Croix 
added six volumes more. It is thus one of the most voluminous produc- 
tions in the department of Ecclesiastical ^listory. * 

A translation of the work was made by Herbert, and published at Lon- 
don, 1728, from which a selection has been made by John Henry New- 
man of Oxford, that comprises the history of the church from the year 381 
to the year 456. The editor prefaces the work with an Essay upon Ecclesi- 
astical Miracles, in which he maintains the continuance of supernatural pow- 
ers in the ancient church, and asserts that u the view which he has taken of 
the primitive miracles is applicable in defence of the mediaeval period also.” 
The essay is valuable for the information which it contains ; but is so sat- 
urated with the credulity of the Oxford Tractarians, as to be of little worth 
in respect to the principles and grounds of belief. 

The merits of Fleury are such as to justify this circulation among English 
readers. In respect to purely narrative qualities, the historians of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, both secular and sacred, compare favorably 
with those of the nineteenth. The problem of history with them was less 
recondite and philosophical. They aimed, principally, to give an easy and 
flowing account of events, without referring everything to the profounder 
causes and influences. As a consequence, the pictorial effect was greater. 
It is true that their narratives tend to prolixity, and their style is somewhat 
lacking in condensation, vividness, and energy. But, on the other hand, 
the connection of events is never lost for a moment, the reader finds it easy 
to follow the course of the narrative, and an interest is maintained by the 
very smoothness and fluency of the composition. 

Fleury’s history exhibits these characteristics in a good degree. He is a 
devout Roman Catholic, and writes like one, upon the points controverted 
between Protestants and Papists. But the most zealous Protestant finds it 


1 The Ecclesiastical History of M. L’Abbd Fleury, Translated, with Notes. 
Oxford: John Henry Parker. Rivingtons, London. 1842. 
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refreshing to pass from the hard, arid rationalism of some historians of his 
own communion, to the warm, though superstitious, deyoutness of a son of 
the church. It is true that he misses the keen and searching glance of 
Protestant criticism, and the unvarying confidence which is placed in every- 
thing that is Catholic and ecclesiastical becomes tedious. But he feels that 
he is in contact with a mind that is neither atheistic nor pantheistic. But 
the chief value and interest in Flenry's narrative arises from the very full 
and pertinent citation from the immediate sources. Long and connected 
passages from the patristic writers are translated and skilfully woven into 
the fabric, so that the reader feels a double influence : that arising from the 
mind of the historian, and that issuing from the tomes of the ancient Fathers. 
The student of ecclesiastical history is in danger of neglecting the immedi- 
ate sources. The field which he has to survey is so extensive, the time 
which he has to devote to the immense subject is so limited, and the gene- 
ral history together with the special histories and monographs, are so nume- 
rous, that he finds it difficult to reach the original documents. Now the ef- 
fect of a perusal of a history like that of Fleury, is to bring him in contact 
with the very language and thoughts of the early writers themselves. For 
though it be a translated extract, still it certainly yields the flavor of the 
original Latin or Greek, far more than the condensed generalization of the 
philosophic historian does. And even when the historian recites, from the 
ancient writers, accounts of miracles and wonders, of saints and virgins, of 
monks and anchorites, with unquestioning confidence in their credibility, 
while yet the reader is certain that there must have been great self-delu- 
sion and exaggeration, still the picture of the time which is given is unques- 
tionably life-like. A writer like Fleury, because of his simplicity and lack 
of a proper historical scepticism, often exhibits the very form and pressure of 
the age. He is the Herodotus, who never fabricates anything himself, but 
sets down upon his page everything that he sees and hears, and thereby 
presents to the reader the very liveliest picture of antiquity, even though it 
be not a veracious story in every particular. 

The section of Floury's history which the Oxford editor has selected, is 
exceedingly interesting. It commences with the second general council of 
Constantinople, in 881, when the great trinitarian controversy was winding 
up, and the final shadings were given to the Nicene delineation of this dif- 
ficult subject And it closes with the council of Chalcedon, in 451, when 
the doctrine of the two natures in the one person of Christ was carefully 
enunciated in opposition to the two errors of Nestorianism and Eutychian- 
ism. Midway between, occurred the Pelagian controversy. There was 
great mental activity within this period. The outward history is not so ex- 
citing as in the centuries that preceded and that followed ; but the intel- 
lectual features are very striking. The great churchmen are thinking, and 
arguing, and preaching, and planning, and organizing with remarkable en- 
ergy. The active portion of the lives of Ambrose , Jerome , Augustine , Greg- 
ory Nazianzen , Cyril, Chrysostom , Hilary , and Leo, falls within this period, 
and fills it full of ideas and forces. 
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The biographic elements in Fleury's history impart no little charm and 
freshness to his yolominous labors. His analytical summary of the 'writings 
of the Fathers, puts the reader in possession of their thoughts and arguments 
to such an extent as to whet his appetite for a yet more minute knowledge 
of them. His descriptions of the scenes, amidst which important events oc- 
curred, are oftentimes very picturesque and effective. The following pic* 
tore of the circumstances under which the oecumenical council of Chalce- 
don met, is a good illustration, and with it, we close our notice of a work 
which the reader of church history will find to be both agreeable and in- 
structive. “ The bishops having arrived at Chalcedon from Nice, and the 
emperor's great officers having crossed over from Constantinople, the coun- 
cil assembled in the church of St. Eupbemia the Martyr, situated outside the 
city, near the sea-coast, being only two stadia, or two hundred and fifty 
paces distant from the Bosphorus. It was built on a gently-rising ground ; 
and though its elevation was considerable, the ascent was so easy as to be 
scarcely perceived. It commanded a prospect of great beauty : beneath it, 

; were fair tracts of meadow and cornfield, with trees of every foliage ; above 

it, mountains clothed with woods; on one side you saw the sea playing 
qplmly against the shore ; on another, swelling with surge ; in the foreground 

I stood the city of Constantinople, which of itself was a magnificent spectacle. 

You first entered into a large open court, ornamented with pillars on every 
side ; thence you passed to tLe basilica, which was almost as spacious, and 
similarly decorated with pillars, but roofed in. Beyond this was a circular 
j building, running up to a dome, which was supported by columns, with a 

[■ gallery running round it, for the people to pray and hear the service in. 

Under this dome, on the east side, stood the tomb of the saint, whose relics 
were enclosed in a silver shrine. Men perceived a fragrant perfume ever 
issuing from it, and it was held that many miracles had been wrought there. 
Sometimes the bishop of Constantinople came to visit it with the emperor, the 
magistrates, and all the people. On these occasions the bishop went within 
the chancel, and, through a small opening on the left side of the sepulchre, 
thrust in an iron rod, with a sponge at the end of it, which he drew back 
full of blood, and this blood he distributed to all the people ; so that drops 
of it were carried to all parts of the world. Near the tomb of the saint bung 
a painting on cloth, executed by the hand of a great master, in which all the 
circumstances of her martydom were represented. Such was the church of 
St. Eupbemia, near Chalcedon.” 

I Monod’s Saint Paul . 1 

These discourses are marked by individuality. Monod’s mind, like % 
[ that of Guizot and Yinet, had more affinities with the elder than with the 

j present Frenchman. It exhibits that union of thoughtfulness with clearness 

1 Saint Paul: Five Discourses by Adolphe Monod. Translated from the 
French, by Rev. J. H. Myers, D. D. Andover : Warren F. Draper. 
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and vivacity, which is seen in Pascal and Calvin, and also in the earlier 
French literature generally. Devoting his powera as he did, to the pulpit 
almost exclusively, and studying the popular mind in order that he might 
address it in the most effective manner, — at the same time careful not to 
sacrifice truth to mere popularity, — this French preacher is one of the beat 
models of a Christian orator, even for the Englishman. 

These five discourses portray the more prominent characteristics of the 
apostle Paul The first describes the work which it was given him to do ; 
the second analyzes the pathetic, tearful quality of his Christianity ; the 
t hi ixl relates his conversion in its psychological aspects; the fourth is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting and original picture of the peculiar characteristics, the 
strong points and the weaknesses, of his organization ; and the last is an in- 
spiring delineation of him as an example for the preacher in all time, though 
with special reference to this. 

This little volume we regard as a very valuable addition to what may be 
called the “ Literature of the Apostle Paul.” The number of books that 
have been composed upon St. Paul, is one of the many proofs of his greatness, 
both by nature and grace. But of them all, there is not a more vital and appre- 
ciating book than this of Monod. Original and suggestive thoughts a«e 
continually struck out upon collateral subjects, while yet the principal 
aim of the work is never lost sight of. The fallowing extract is an illustra- 
tion. “ The labor of a writer is not to be measured by the number of pages 
which he has written. A great tragic actor, in modern times, has some- 
where said (pardon this comparison, I have need of it to illustrate my thought) , 
4 1 am complimented for awakening in the mind a crowd of thoughts by one 
word, very simple in appearance ; my intonation seems to be the page of a 
book : it is because, in fact, that intonation is the result of a book of reflec- 
tions.’ A profound thought, because true, and which, on account of its be- 
ing drawn from an order of facts fallen into deserved discredit, does not cast 
the less light on many things which escape the common eye ; for all kinds of 
human greatness touch upon one another at certain points. The same thing 
applies to such a stroke of Raphael’s pencil, to such a stroke of the chisel of 
Michael Angelo, and to such an intonation of a Roscius ; an instant only is re- 
quired to give it ; but years were required to prepare it. Let us speak only 
of the art of writing, which most closely resembles that labor on the part Of 
our apostle which I am inviting you to remaric. Every one of those fruitful 
words, that you admire in a great writer, is the product of a long series of 
thoughts and of experiences which he was obliged, by a double effort, first to 
gather from every side, and then to concentrate into a vital rdsurnd. You 
say, as you read it, 4 It is only a line ; ’ but it is because you see not, un- 
• der that line, the infinite number of essays and of erasures that have pre- 
ceded it I am not speaking of essays and erasures which are made on pa- 
per, although it is right to make an estimate of those ; I speak of essays and 
erasures which are made in the inward man, in the mind, in the heart, 
in the conscience, by meditation, by reading, by watchings, by trials, by 
grief, by blood, by team” (pp. 29, SO). The account of the physique of 
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the apostle, in its relations to eloquence (p. 115 teq.), will interest the 
preacher. 

The translation is faithful and elegant ; reproducing, in no ordinary de- 
gree, the finer and more intangible qualities in the style of a vivid and corn* 
standing orator. 


Rawlinbon’s Bampton Lectures.’ 

Those who have read Mr. Rawlinson’s admirable translation of Herodo- 
tus, in four large and beautiful volumes, published in London, in 1858 — 60, 
with copious notes, erudite historical essays, and accurate pictorial illustra- 
tions, will of necessity be eager to possess these Bampton Lectures. In 
these, the classical learning of Rev. George Rawlinson, the wonderful re- 
searches and palaeographic discoveries of Col. Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir J. 
G. Wilkinson, Mr. Layard, and others, are all tersely and skilfully applied 
to the illustration of the Historical Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scripture Records, both of the Old and the New Testament. It is one 
of the most beautiful products of modern sacred learning. 

The researches in Egypt and the East, of the last fifteen or twenty years, 
have added invaluable treasures to our former stock of external evidence to 
the historical accuracy of our scripture records ; and this is the first attempt 
to arrange, condense, and exhibit them in a popular form. The attempt 
has been preeminently successful. But to use the lectures to advantage, 
one must have ready access to Rawlinson’s Herodotus ; for, the most impor- 
tant proofs and illustrations, which are fully given in the “ Herodotus,” are 
generally but briefly alluded to in the lectures and the notes which accom- 
pany them. The American edition of the lectures has this one great advan- 
tage over the English, that the notes are all translated by a competent hand ; 
but we cannot say much for the American edition of the M Herodotus,” as 
compared with the English. 

To stimulate curiosity, we may mention, as new sources of evidence em- 
ployed in these lectures, the signet cylinder or official seal of Chedorlaomer, 
king of Elam, the contemporary of Abraham (Gen. 14 : 1), first brought to 
England by Sir Robert Ker Porter, more than forty years ago (Ker Porter’s 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 522 — 23, plate 79), but only recently deciphered and 
identified by Sir Henry Rawlinson (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 535 — 
36, 446, English edition) ; two or three striking portraits, and a quite copi- 
ous autobiography of Sennacherib, the great king of Assyria and conqueror 
of Hezekiah, king of Judah (2 Kings 18 : 13 — 16), first found by Mr. La- 

1 The Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture Records, stated anew, 
with Special Reference to the Doubts and Discoveries of Modem Times. In 
Eight Lectures, delivered in the Oxford University Pulpit, in the year 1859, on 
the Bampton Foundation. By Georgfe Rawlinson, M. A., late Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Editor of “ The History of Herodotus,” etc. From the Lon- 
don edition, with the Notes translated, by Rev. A. N. Arnold. Boston : Gould 
and Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 454. 
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yard, in his excavations at Nineveh, bat now transferred to the British Mu- 
seum, and read by Sir Henry Eawlinson (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. i. 
p. 475 — 80) ; and a brief autobiography of Nebuchadnezzar, in which 
there seems to be a distinct allusion to his insanity or lyranthropy (Dan. 4 ; 
86) ; for, in the midst of his enumeration of the great works he had done, 
full of the boasting spirit censured by the prophet Daniel ; as, for example, 
— “ In Babylon, the city which is the delight of my eyes, and which 1 have 
glorified .... in the great palace called the Wonder of Mankind .... I cut 
off the floods of the water, and the foundations I protected .... with pil- 
lars and beams plated with copper 'and strengthened with iron, I built up 
its gates .... silver, and gold, and precious stones, whose names were 
almost unknown, I stored up inside, and placed there the treasure-house of 
my kingdom,” — he suddenly breaks off and says: “Four years (?) the 
seat of my kingdom in the city .... did not rejoice [my] heart ; in all my 
dominions I did not build a high place of power ; the precious treasures of my 
kingdom I did not lay up ; in Babylon, buildings for myself and the honor 
of my kingdom, I did not lay out ; in the worship of Merodach my lord, the 
joy of my breast (V), in Babylon, the city of his sovereignty and the seat of 
my empire, I did not sing his praises (?), and I did not furnish his altars, nor 
did I clear out the canals,” etc. (The “ Standard Inscription,” Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 585 — 87.) In the famous “ Behistun Inscriptions,” wo 
have an autobiography of Darius Hystaspes, the patron of Ezra, the restorer 
of the Jewish nationality after the great captivity (Ezra 5:5. 6 : 1 — 15. 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. ii. 590 — 616). 

The great work of antiquarian research, in this direction, is yet only in its 
beginning ; but already it puts to shame the anti-scriptural myth-makers 
of the generation which is now passing away. 

Stier’s Words of Jesus . 1 

The American edition of Stier’s Words of Jesus is an exact reprint of the 
English, evidently from the same plates. The English edition is in nine 
volumes ; the American, in five — each of the first four containing two of 
the English edition. The first four volumes of the American edition are to 
embrace the Words or Discourses of Jesus to the time of his ascension. The 
fifth volume (the ninth of the English edition) is a recent addition to the au- 
thor’s work. It contains the Words of the Risen Saviour, — the Words ad- 
dressed, from heaven, to the apostles Paul, Peter, and John ; and also the 
Epistle of James expounded, in thirty-two discourses. The whole is already 
published in this country, except the fourth volume, which is shortly to ap- 
pear. 


i The Words of the Lord Jesus. By Rudolf Stier, Doctor of Theology, Chief 
Pastor aud Superintendent of Schkeuditz. Translated from the Second Revised 
and Enlarged German edition. By the Rev. William B. Pope, London. New 
edition. Philadelphia: Smith, English and Co. New York: Sheldon and Co. 
Boston : Gould and Lincoln. 8vo. 1859-60. 
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The author was, for some time, a Professor in the Missionary Institution 
at Bale, but for many years has been a practical preacher. Besides the 
present work, he has published several others : The Discourses of the Apos- 
tles, in two volumes ; Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; also, to the 
Ephesians, and Corinthians. He has likewise written on the Psalms and 
Isaiah. His course of study, as well as his warm Christian sympathies with 
the teachings of Christ, have given him an eminent fitness 44 to unfold the 
meaning and harmony of the Word made flesh.” 

The author’s mode of treatment is not what is called the strictly scientific, 
dealing only with the form but neglecting the spirit : 44 In these pages there is 
not the smallest paragraph which simply ministers food to our critical curiosity. 
Nothing seems to us more unnatural than a certain dead , dry handling of the 
word of life, — never speaking from the heart to the heart.” 1 Though the 
work is not a commentary, in giving the mere naked meaning of the words ; 
it is richer than any commentary ever can be, in setting forth the spirit and 
breadth of our Lord’s discourses, and in revealing the rich veins of thought 
which they contain. 44 1 have not neglected commentaries, .... but I have 
with still more diligence, for now about thirty years, sought out, collected, 
and put to the most living use in my own heart and ministry, the immediate 
emanations of the living word.” 44 The great and fundamental deficiency of 
nearly all learned exegesis, with which mine must forever differ, is its mis- 
apprehension of the depth and fulness of meaning , .... which necessarily 
belongs to every word of the Spirit” 

While the work is not controversial in form, its spirit and teachings are 
everywhere in opposition to the nationalism so prevalent in the country, 
where it was produced. 

Full as these volumes are (and by some they will be regarded as too 
voluminous), the author feels that 44 they are but hints, after all, which are 
now offered ; with all their fulness, they are nothing more. For the author 
is deeply conscious that, upon no one single word has he done more than 
very partially draw out that fulness of meaning which is vaster than the 
ocean and deeper than the abyss ” 44 1 know that to interpret to the world 
the words of the Lord Jesus, is the loftiest task of human teaching or 
writing.” 

These several quotations from the author’s Preface, indicate the views 
and spirit with which he entered upon the great work of expounding the 
Discourses of the Saviour. The views thus Btated are happily illustrated in 
the work itself. The volumes are a rich storehouse of religious truth, jd ways 
quickening and suggestive ; and the preacher who shall make them a study, 
will discover a new richness and depth of meaning in the Words of Jesus ; 
and will find his own mind more warmly interested in his great work of 
preaching the gospel. 


1 Preface. 
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Lipb op Bishop Wilson. 1 

Energy of character, simplicity [of purpose, moral courage, unfeigned 
humility, a devoted attachment to the Bible, a firm but charitable spirit, a 
fervid missionary zeal, habits of untiring industry and of persevering 
prayer, characterized the subject of this Memoir. His oddities added aa 
interest to his daily life. He sometimes fell into errors ; but he has given 
the best apology for them in the memorable words : “ I have made ten 
thousand mistakes, but I have preached five thousand sermons.** In fact he 
had preached five thousand eight hundred and six sermons, and addresses 
partaking of the character of sermons. Many of these discourses he de- 
livered eleven and twelve times, and many oftener still. It is not strange, 
that a man who said and did so many things, should let some things escape 
him, which it were well to leave unsaid or undone. He was habitually 
about his Masters business. He sacrificed to it many of the pleasantries 
of life. Mr. Basil Woodd, one of his friends, “ who was fond of a little 
quiet talk,** made this complaint of him : ** When I go to see Mr. Wilson, 
before I have well settled myself in the chair, and got into conversation, I 
hear him say, * Good bye, dear Basil Woodd ; here is your hat, and here is 
your umbrella.* ** Bishop Wilson acted on the principle of Mr. Cecil, his 
predecessor at Bedford Bow : “ If a minister is always to be had , he is good 
for nothing.** 

We have been interested in reading Bishop Wilson's comments on the 
character and works of our own countrymen. He writes : w * Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ’ I have read and wept over. The genius, talent at description, choice 
of scenes, contrasts, are all admirable. The religion is not clear ; the con- 
versations are enthusiastic ; the character of Cassy ought to have been 
suppressed.** Again he writes: “I have read straight through ‘Dred.* It 
is admirable ; equal, I think, to Uncle Tom. I look upon Dred*s character 
as a fine conception of the fanaticism engendered by Scripture phrases in 
an oppressed and powerful mind." 

Of course, the most important part of this Memoir is the narrative of 
Bishop Wilson's residence in India. Here he was a consistent, faithful, in- 
trepid missionary of the cross. Here he died, full of years and full of 
honors. Allan Webb, apostrophizing the lifeless body of the Bishop, ex- 
claimed : “ A brave and noble soldier ; a wise, bold leader. I esteem it the 
greatest privilege of my life to have known and loved him." 


1 The Life of Daniel Wilson, D. D., Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of 
India. By Josinh Bateman, M. A., Rector of North Gray, Kent; his son-in-law 
and first Chaplain. With portraits, map, and illustrations. Boston : Gould and 
Lincoln, 59 Washington Street New York: Sheldon and Company. Cincin- 
nati : George S. Blanchard. 1860. pp. 760. 8vo. 
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The Divine Human in the Scriptures. 1 

This volume contains many important suggestions on (he Internal Evi- 
dence of the Bible, on the probability of miraculous interpositions in sup- 
port of it, and on the importance of a profound and familiar acquaintance 
with the written word, in order to appreciate the entire argument in its 
favor. Its main object is to prove, that the very language of the Bible is 
divine. “ This one may hold without being driven to that extreme view of 
verbal inspiration, which regards the sacred penmen as mere amanuenses, 
writing words and painting figures dictated to them by a power and an in- 
telligence acting in a manner wholly extraneous to the laws of their own, 
spirits, except so far as those laws are merely physical or mechanical ” (pp. 
27, 28). 

Many who believe that the inspiration of the Bible is plenary, deny that 
it is verbal. But they do not mean by the “ verbal inspiration ” which 
they deny, what Professor Lewis means by the “ verbal inspiration ” which 
he defends. A dispute between him and them would relAte, chiefly, to the 
use of terms. They will cordially adopt his assertion, that “ the very lan- 
guage of scripture is specially and most efficiently designed for our moral 
and spiritual instruction ” (p. 382). 

The present volume is designed as an Introduction to a forthcoming work 
on the Figurative Language of the Scriptures. It would be unseemly, 
therefore, to comment qt length on the portico, before we have seen the 
entire edifice which it is to adorn. It is enough to say, that the volume is 
characterized by a spirituality of conception and an affluence of language, 
leading us to anticipate that the ensuing work will be one of rare interest 

Dawson’s Archaia.* 

The apparent conflict between geology and revelation has led many 
biblical and scientific scholars to direct their attention to the subject, of late 
years. The author entered upon this investigation primarily for his own 
private information ; but has now published the results as “ affording the 
best answer he can give to the numerous questions addressed to him in his 
capacity of a teacher of geology.” * The work does not aim “ to establish a 
scheme of reconciliation between geology and the Bible. It is the result of 
a series of exegetical studies of the first chapter of Genesis, in connec- 
tion with the numerous incidental references to nature and creation in other 

1 The Divine Homan in the Scriptures. By Tayler Lewis, Union College. 
New York: Carter and Brothers, No. 530 Broadway. I860, pp. 400. 18mo. 

* Archaia; or Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of the Hebrew 
8criptores. By J. W. Dawson, LL. D., F. G. S., Principal of McGill College. 
Author of ‘^Acadian Geology,” etc. Montreal : B. Dawson and Son. London : 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 400. 

* Preface. 
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parts of the holy scriptures.” 1 For the geologist it presents “a digest of the 
cosmical doctrines to be found in the Hebrew scriptures,” interpreted from 
the present position of geological science ; and it shows the student of the Bi- 
ble how “ the scriptural cosmogony presents itself to a working naturalist,” 
in view of “the mass of facts and principles accumulated by modern 
science.” 

The views of the writer are broad and Christian* He weighs fairly the 
records of nature and revelation. He wonld not erect a barrier “ between 
faith and reason,” neither “ excluding from nature the idea of creative 
power,” nor “ from religion the noble cosmogony of the Bible. His ut- 
most hopes will be realized if he can secure the approbation of those higher 
mind9, in which the love of God is united with the study of bis works ; and 
aid, in some small degree, in redeeming the subject from the narrow views 
which are, unhappily, too prevalent.” 1 

The author is familiar with the whole range of his subject, and lias grasped 
it vigorously. The discussions are conducted with fairness and ability, and 
written in a clear and pleasant style. 

The chapters on the Days of Creation, and on the Unity and Antiquity of 
Man, are very full, and present broad and well-digested views of the sub- 
jects. The last chapter, entitled Comparisons and Conclusions, which is also 
quite full, treats of the Correspondences between the teachings of nature and 
those of revelation on the subject of the creation. 

The student of the Bible, who wishes to understand the difficulties which 
have suggested themselves in connection with the biblical account of the cre- 
ation, and the general method of meeting them, will find this a valuable 
volume. 


The Great Pyramid.* 

From the earliest times, the object for which the great pyramids of Egypt 
were built, has been doubtful. The traveller who stands by the side of the 
vast structure at Gizeh, and feels that it is the oldest and most imposing 
monument in the world, still asks : “ Why was it built ? ” But when, through 
a narrow and toilsome passage, he makes his way into the interior, and finds 
himself in the King’s Chamber, lined with highly-polished Thebaic marble, 
or porphyry, and in the centre of the chamber a sarcophagus of one piece of 
the same marble, he yields pretty readily to the conclusion that the struc- 
ture was intended as a sepulchre of kings. This has been the view of most 
writers who have described the pyramids. This was the view of Strabo and 
Diodorus Siculus ; and with it the general opinion has coincided. Different 
opinions, however, have at various times prevailed to some extent. The sci- 
entific men who accompanied the French expedition to Egypt, at the begin- 


1 Preface. 

* The Great Pyramid : Why was it built, and Who built it * By John 
Taylor, author of “Junius Identified,” etc. London: Longman, Green, Long* 
man, and Roberts. 1859. 12mo., pp. 314. 
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ning of this century, after measuring the three largest pyramids, “came to 
the conclusion that not only were they founded on certain geometrical prin- 
ciples, but that they were intended to perpetuate the memory of the stan- 
dard by which they were constructed.” This opinion, however, was not 
permanent. 

Our author’s views are wholly at variance with the common belief. He 
believes that the pyramids were constructed “ that they might serve as a 
record and memorial, to the end of time, of the measure of the earth ; and 
secondly, form a standard of measures of length, capacity, and weight, to 
which all nations might appeal, as to a common authority.” 1 In illustration 
of his views, and as an explanation why the height of the Great Pyramid 
sustains such a relation to the length of one of its sides, he says : [The 
founders] “ had ascertained its [the earth’s] circumference, and were now 
desirous of leaving behind them a record of that circumference as correct 
and imperishable as it was possible for them to construct They assumed 
the earth to be a perfect sphere ; and as they knew that the radius of a 
circle must bear a certain proportion to its circumference, they then built a 
pyramid of such a height, in proportion to its base, that its perpendicular 
would be equal to the radius of a circle equal in circumference to the 
perimetre of the base.” * “ How the thought occurred to them we cannot 
tell ; but a more proper monument for this purpose could not have been de- 
vised, than a vast pyramid with a square base, the vertical height of which 
pyramid should be the radius of a sphere in its circumference equal to that 
base. It wa9 impossible to build a hemisphere of so large a size. In the 
form of a pyramid, all those truths might be declared which they had taken 
so much pains to learn and “ the ascertained measure of a degree of the 
earth’s circumference might be engraven upon its [the pyramid's] surface, 
in large and deeply-incised characters.” Then permanent provision might 
be made “ for communicating, from generation to generation, to the latest 
posterity, those facts and that explanatory knowledge which they desired to 
impart.” 3 

With • reference to the King’s Chamber inside of the pyramid, and the 
object for which the so-called sarcophagus, or king’s monument, was placed 
there, and the great pains taken to secure a proper ventilation for all time, 
by means of air channels, the author says: “ What could be the reason that 
this chamber, containing the king’s monument, should have had so much 
pains bestowed on it, and that an apartment with no other furniture in it 
than an empty porphyry Cofier [the sarcophagus], should have been ventil- 
ated as perfectly as if it were intended for the abode of a human being ?” 4 
“ It is not likely that the chamber was designed for the reception of a dead 
body, for ventilation was in that respect unnecessary.” “ The only con- 
clusion to which we can come is, that the Cofier called the King’s Monument 
was itself the object for which all this care and foresight were taken. That 
this Cofier was designed to be kept safe in its cell, incapable of being re- 


i p.224. *p. 19. «p. 20. 4 p. 117. 
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moved if it were discovered, and made as secure from injury in the lapse of 
ages, as porphyry, in a well-ventilated room, might reasonably be supposed 
to be .” 1 

From these and other circumstances, together with the evident care taken 
in the position of the Coffer, — it being exactly in the meridian north and 
south, and equidistant from all sides of the room, except that it is twice as 
far from the east side as from the west, — it is inferred that this porphyry 
Coffer was placed here from some other object than as a resting-place for the 
dead ; that object the author thinks was that it might serve as a measure of 
capacity. No one previous to him seems to have imagined that the interior 
of this Coffer was designed to be a standard of measures of capacity , though 
the French savans thought they had discovered a measure of length from its 
exterior length. 

He then proceeds to compare this, as a measure of capacity, with other 
standards, and finds a remarkable harmony between them. The Hebrews 
must have acknowledged it as “ the standard of all their measures of ca- 
pacity, or it could not have happened that the contents of the pyramid Coffer 
would have been equal to four chomers of wheat” The same harmony is 
found in regard to the Greek and Roman measures, and so down to the 
English measure, u as our peck of wheat is contained one hundred and 
twenty-eight times in that Coffer.” 

Moreover, the author makes this Coffer a measure of weight, on the prin- 
ciple that measures of weight are often founded on measures of capacity , as 
where we say that a cubic inch of water weighs so much. 

Our author has great confidence that such were the objects for which the 
pyramids were built “ We know,” says he, “ by their [those who have 
described the pyramids] united testimony, as much of the purpose for which 
the pyramids were constructed, as we should probably have done had one 
of the chambers in the Great Pyramid been found to contain, in some secret 
recess, a detail of the undertaking, and of the motives which led to it” * 

With regard to the builders of the Great Pyramid, the author thinks that 
Noah was the probable originator of it, and that the sons of Joktan, of the 
race of Shem, were the probable builders. 

We have simply presented the general views of the author, and have no 
space for a critical examination of them. They are certainly ingenious and 
candid, and worthy of consideration ; and the book throughout shows much 
research, and a skilful use of materials, from the author’s point of view. 

Mr. Taylor is the author of “ Junius Identified;” and when that mysteri- 
ous personage shall be fully revealed to the world, we shall look with new 
confidence upon the present interpretation of the Great Pyramid. 


1 p. 118. 


1 pp. 189, 200. 
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The Undergraduate . 1 

A new Quarterly, called the Undergraduate y has made its appearance 
since our last Number was published. Its name indicates its origin and gen- 
eral object It is conducted by associations in the different Colleges, every 
College being invited to form an association and to contribute Articles. The 
compilation of the Articles thus furnished, as well as the immediate superin- 
tendence of the work, is in charge of the association in Tale College, where 
it is published. While it will be wholly managed by undergraduates, and 
much of the matter be supplied by them, it seeks contributions from grad- 
uates, and eminent scholars who have completed their professional course. 

The general objects of the Undergraduate , as stated in the Prospectus, 
are, “ to enlist the active talent of young men in American, and as far as 
possible, in Foreign Universities, in the discussion of questions, and the 
Communication of intelligence, of common interest to students f’ “ to record 
the history, promote the intellectual improvement, elevate the moral aims, 
liberalize the views, and unite the sympathies of Academical, Collegiate, 
and Professional students.” 

In its range of discussion it is to embrace “ all subjects of general inter- 
est to undergraduates, Faculties, and the friends of liberal education.” Its 
matter will consist of Essays and News Articles ; the latter to give informa- 
tion in regard to the general condition and prospects of the Colleges, w the 
courses of study,” “ local customs,” “ religious condition,” “ literary socie- 
ties,” and whatever may be of value to students and instructors ; the former 
to present considerations u upon the laws of study, prescribed and miscel- 
laneous duties, moral, social, and physical training, early mistakes and irreg- 
ularities, the causes of error and the means of reform,” it being ex- 
pected that Professional students will furnish most of the Articles on these 
latter subjects. 

The general appearance of the first Number promises well for the future 
character and success of the work. While it is not free from faults, and con- 
tains some expressions and sentiments that ought to have been excluded from 
its pages, its tone and character, in the main, are honorable to the enterprise 
that projected it, and to the scholarship of those who have contributed its 
Articles. Most of the contributions are well written, and of permanent in- 
terest ; some are specimens of fine taste and finished scholarship. As a 
whole, it is greatly in advance of the usual publications issued by under- 
graduates. Its tone, its literary character, its aims are higher than anything 
before from similar sources ; and its influence, too, if it shall be wisely 
managed, will be salutary upon the young men in our Colleges, in creating 
a closer bond between them, in calling their attention, in a way most likely 
to benefit them, to their defects, their mistakes, proper methods of study, 


1 The Undergraduate : Conducted by an Association of Collegiate and Pro- 
fessional Students in the United States and Europe. January, 1860. 
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the true objects to be aimed at in their course, and the best way* to secure 
them. 

We think it a great mistake for College students to devote to miscella- 
neous reading, or to writing, the time necessary for the most thorough pre- 
paration of their appropriate studies ; the College curriculum, in its widest 
range and severest exactions, is the first thing to be mastered ; a neglect 
here is a loss which cannot be easily repaired. Butin all our Colleges, there 
are young men of vigorous minds, who by proper economy of time, can, dur- 
ing their course, furnish at least one valuable Article, and in doing it, benefit 
themselves and others. If the work 6hall be conducted on this principle, 
and with the same energy, and readiness to take counsel, that have brought it 
to its present honorable position, and with a constant, watchfulness against 
admitting to its pages all crudities, unsound or lax sentiments, it will prove 
a new and valuable means of good in our literary institutions. Thus con- 
ducted, we give it our best wishes and our hearty cooperation. 


The Historical Books of the Holy Scriptures. — Judges, Ruth, 
I. and II. Samuel, L and H. Kings, I. and H. Chronicles, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Esther. With a Critical and Explanatory Commentary. By the 
Rev. Robert Jamieson, D. D., Minister of St Paul's Parish, Glasgow, 
Scotland. Philadelphia : William S. and Alfred Martien, No. 606 Ches- 
nut street 1860. pp. 360. 18 mo. 

We seldom peruse a volume in which so great an amount of matter is 
compressed into so small a compass, as we find in the present work. The 
columns are arranged for convenient reference, and are richly freighted 
with judicious remark. It is not an immaculate commentary, but is a 
Manual well fitted for frequent and rapid consultation. In addition to the 
more elaborate expositions of the Bible, the student needs such Manuals of 
easy reference, as the present work of Dr. Jamieson. 


The Puritans : or, The Church, Court, and Parliament of England, dur- 
ing the reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth. By Samuel Hop- 
kins. In three volumes. Vol. H. Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 59 
Washington street. New York : Sheldon and Company. Cincinnati : 
George S. Blanchard. 1860. pp. 539. 8vo. 

The mechanical execution of the second volume, like that of the first, of 
Hopkins’s History, is very imposing. The style of this, as of the previous 
volume, is racy, vigorous, animating. It requires some painstaking to dis- 
criminate between the veritable history , and the dramatic representation ; 
but a vigilant reader is often surprised at the minute accuracy of the nar- 
rative, and the punctilious care to make the general impression of it truth- 
ful and wholesome. 
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Lectures on the English Language. By George P. Marsh. New 
York : Charles Scribner, Grand street London : Sampson Low, Son, 
and Company. 1860. pp. 697. 8vo. 

This volume attests its author’s great familiarity with the structure and 
sources of the English language. It is also a monument of his extensive 
learning in other departments of literature and science. It is admirably 
fitted to awaken an interest in the history and the character of our mother 
tongue. It is written in a neat, and sometimes powerful style ; and will 
richly repay the labor which our clerical students may expend upon it. 

The Works of Nathanael Emmons, D. D., Third Pastor of the 
Church in Franklin, Mass., with a Memoir of his Life. Edited by Jacob 
Ide, D. D. Yol. ILL Boston : Congregational Board of Publication, 
23 Chauncy street* 1860. pp. 843. 8vo. 

The second and third volumes of Emmons’s writings have now been pub- 
lished, in excellent style, by the Congregational Board of Publication. 
These two volumes contain his “ System of Theology,” and form, of them- 
selves, a complete work. It is very uncommon to find so unique and com- 
pact a system, embodied in a series of discourses ; to find so close and so 
full a connection between the Christian doctrines and the Christian duties 
explained in one hundred and seven distinct sermons. The possibility of 
expressing so many profound thoughts, in so perspicuous a style, and in the 
form of discourses addressed to a country parish, illustrates the excellence 
of this homiletic form, its fitness to suggest truth to the intellect and to im- 
press it on the heart We are in danger of overlooking the dignity of the 
sermon. 


English Intelligence. 

The u Transactions of the London Philological Society ” has reached its 
ninth volume. The society was formed in 1842 , and has embraced among 
its members some of the most honored names in literature and science. 
Among these are sir William Hamilton, bishops Bloomfield and Thirlwall, 
Dr. Lee, Dr. Whewell, Lord Macaulay, Dr. Thomas Arnold, George Grote, 
Cardinal Wiseman, Archdeacon Hare, R. G. Latham, Prof. H. H. Wilson, 
Rev. Charles Merivale, Dr. Donaldson, Prof. Key, Rev. R. Garnett, etc. 
The Articles in these volumes of Transactions embrace a wide range of sub- 
jects, though all of them relate, more or less directly, to the subject of phi- 
lology. The following are specimens of the topics treated : Traces of Egyp- 
tian Origin in the Alphabets of Greece and Rome ; Elements of Language ; 
Greek and English Versification ; Anglo-Saxon termination ing; Language 
and Dialects of the British Islands ; English Orthography ; Plato’s Number; 
Greek Hexameters; Greek Middle Verb; Vowel Assimilation; False Ety- 

38 * 
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mologies; Greek Accentuation; Written Language of China; Tamuli Lan- 
guage ; Position and Tactics of the Contending Fleets in the Battle of Sala- 
mis ; Natural Sounds, etc. 

The subjects are generally treated with marked ability ; and the volumes 
will be a valuable addition to any library. 

The English Cyclopaedia of Biography, conducted by Charles Knight, was 
completed in 1858. It is in six quarto volumes, the whole embracing over 
three thousand pages. Each page contains an unusual amount of matter, 
the six volumes being equal, in amount, to forty volumes of the French “ Bio- 
graphic Universelle,” and one third more than Rose's Biographical Diction- 
ary. No work of the kind will claim to be complete ; but we have seen no 
English Biographical Dictionary that is so full, and meets so well the gene- 
ral objects of such a work. The value of the work is greatly increased by 
the introduction of the names of living persons. It contains more than eight 
hundred such names. The work is published at the low price of 3£. 

Three new volumes have recently been added to the Bibliotheca Clas- 
sics, edited by Prof. Long: the third and concluding volume of Euripides, 
by F. A. Paley ; the first volume of Sophocles (containing (Edipus Tyrannusi 
(Edipus Colonus, and Antigone), by Rev. F. H. M. Blaydes ; and the first 
volume of Demosthenes (comprising the Olynthiac Orations, the Philippics, 
the De Corona, and several shorter compositions). The scries of the Biblio- 
theca Classics with English Notes, and suitable Introductions, now contains 
sixteen volumes. The work still retains its high and scholarly character. 
Volumes are in progress on Plato (Gorgias, Pliaedrus, and Symposium), 
Virgil (vol. ii, JEneid), Tacitus, and Hesiod. 

The want of reliable information respecting the more recent state and 
progress of Ceylon, has been very fully and satisfactorily supplied by the 
work of Sir James Emerson Tennett, two volumes, 8vo. It contains an ac- 
count of the island, physical, historical, and topographical, with notices of 
its natural history, antiquities, and productions. It is also illustrated with 
maps, plans, and drawings ; and the whole execution is in the best style. It 
contains a great amount of original research, and everywhere gives evidence 
of most faithful labor. The consideration of the subject of Christianity, in 
the island, is not embraced to any extent, as that is treated, by the author, 
in another work, entitled “ Christianity in Ceylon.” The third edition of the 
work before us was called for in less than two months after the first appeared. 

“ The Transmission of Ancient Books to Modern Times,” in one 12mo. 
volume, by Isaac Taylor, is a useful treatise, both for the biblical and the 
classical scholar. There is here, in a compact form, what we have previ- 
ously sought for in many independent sources. The work consists of two 
parts : “ The Transmission of Ancient Books,” and “ The Process of Histori- 
cal Proof.” As the “certainty of history and the truth of religion ” are inti- 
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mately connected with the faithful transmission of ancient books, the mate- 
nab for forming a judgment on this subject become important. Such ma- 
terials the author here furnishes. 

The volume accordingly embraces the “ date of ancient books as inferred 
from quotations of contemporary writers ; ancient methods of writing ; ma- 
terials on which books were written; instruments of writing, and inks; 
changes in forms of letters ; copyists, and the principal centres of the copy- 
ing business; the diffusion and preservation of the copies;" also, “a con- 
cise account of the means by which the genuineness of ancient literature 
generally, and the authenticity of historical works especially, are ascer- 
tained ; ” with some u remarks upon the relative strength of the evidence 
usually adduced in behalf of the holy scriptures." 


Messrs. Longman and Co., have in press a new Latin-English Dictionary, 
by Rev. J. T. White, and Rev. J. E. Riddle, of Oxford. It is founded on the 
Larger Dictionary of Freund, revised by himself, he having supplied to the 
authors many corrections of his own Dictionary, with various additions, 
made while preparing a new edition for the press. It is also to con- 
tain a great amount of entirely new matter, derived from other sources. 
Care is to be taken to arrange the meanings of words on correct principles. 
Etymology, too, is to receive special attention, as one of the most valuable 
means of determining the meanings of words. The work will contain some 
thousands of words and meanings more than can be found in any Latin- 
English Dictionary yet published. 

From our knowledge of the qualifications of the gentlemen engaged upon 
the work, and the facilities at their command, as well as the amount of labor 
spent upon it, we are confident that this new Latin Dictionary will be much 
superior to any similar work. 

We had intended to notice several other English books, but are prevented 
for want of space. Among these are the excellent Commentary of Gerlach 
on the Pentateuch, republished in this country by Smith, English and Co. ; 
“ Earthly and Heavenly Things," by Rev. James Grierson, D. D. ; “ Studies 
on Pascal,” by Vinet ; “ Christianity in the First Century,” by Charles 
Hoffmann, — these three published by Messrs. T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh. 
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Syllabus op Dr. N. W. Taylor’s Treatise upon Moral Govern- 
ment in the Abstract. 

As the sole object of this Article is to bring Dr. Taylor’s views within 
convenient reach of those who, for any reason, do not learn them from the* 
treatise itself, a syllabus of the argument is now added, that the reader may 
the more readily perceive the relation of its various parts, and of the whole 
to the final conclusion. 

(The figures on the left, refer to the page of the Treatise.) 

Vol. I. 

1, 7. Preliminary. 

The various existing forms of moral government 

Man knows what a perfect moral government is. 

Definition : 

A perfect moral government is the influence of the authority , or of the 
rightful authority , of a moral governor , on moral beings , designed so to 
control their action as to secure the great end of action on their party 
through the medium of law. 

I. Is an influence on moral beings . 

II. Implies a moral governor . 

ill. Is designed to secure the great end of action . 

This is to secure the highest well-being, and to prevent the high- 
est misery of all. 

10 IV. Is the influence of authority , 

Authority is the influence of that right to command which im- 
poses an obligation to obey. 

16 v. Is administered through the medium of law. 

Definition of law : 

The law of a perfect moral government is the promulgated will of 
the moral governor, as a decisive rule of action to his subjects, re- 
quiring benevolence on their part as the best kind of action, and as 
the sum of obedience, forbidding selfishness on their part as the 
worst kind of action, and the sum of disobedience, expressing his 
preference of the action required to its opposite, all things consid- 
ered, his satisfaction with obedience and with nothing but obedience 
on the part of subjects, and his highest approbation of obedience and 
highest disapprobation of disobedience ; and including the appropri- 
ate sanctions of the moral governor’s authority. 

(1) Must be promulgated , and is decisive, 

18 (2) Requires benevolence as the best and forbids selfishness as the worst 

kind of action. Proved : 

(a) By their influence on other sentient beings than the agent. 

19 (a*) Because both are supreme and voluntary. 
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23 (6 s ) Both are intelligent . 

24 (O Both are morally free . 

26 (</*) Both are permanent. 

28 (e 5 ) Both are predominant. 

30 (b) By their relation to the agent himself. 

This appears : 

(a 9 ) From the tendency of the objects of action in each case. 

(a*) Benevolence seeks an object fitted to give the highest 
happiness. 

31 This is shown by an appeal to human consciousness, and 

from the nature of good , value, etc. 

32 (V) Selfishness seeks an object fitted to secure the highest 

misery. 

This is shown in like manner as (a*). 

(5*) Because each is intelligent action. 

(c*) Because each is the agent's own action. 

(d 9 ) Because each is free action. 

36, 46 (e 9 ) Because each is predominant action. 

47 (3) Requires benevolence as the sum of obedience, and forbids selfish- 
ness as the sum of disobedience. 

52 (a) One of these is the only action possible to moral beings in all 

the circumstances of their existence. 

62 (6) These alone are right or wrong. This appears : 

63 (a 9 ) From the established meanings of the words right and 

wrong . 

66 (5 9 ) From the nature of subordinate action — the only other 

kind possible. 

69 (4) Must express a preference of the action required, all things con- 
sidered. 

71 (5) The lawgiver can be satisfied with obedience and nothing but 
obedience. This appears because the law is an expression of his 
will, and requires the best action, and because obedience alone 
can sustain the authority of the governor. 

78 (6) Must express the lawgiver's highest approbation of obedience, and 
highest disapprobation of disobedience. 

82 (7) It involves sanctions. This appears because the authority of the 
governor depends upon the proof of his benevolence ; such 
proof is specially demanded in the form of the manifestation of 
proper feelings toward right and wrong moral action; such 
manifestation can only be made by legal sanctions. 

95 Definition of legal sanctions : 

The sanctions of the law of a perfect moral government, consist in 
that natural good promised to obedience, and in that natural evil 
threatened to disobedience by the moral governor, which establish or 
ratify his authority as the decisive or necessary proof of it, by mani- 
festing his benevolence in the form of his highest approbation of obe- 
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dience, and his highest disapprobation of disobedience, and which (or 
this purpose include the highest possible degree of natural good in 
each case of obedience, and the highest possible degree of natural 
evil in each case of disobedience* 

(a) They ratify the authority of the governor, and thus sanction his 
right to rule. 

96 (ft) They consist, exclusively, in natural good and evil . 

98 (c) They are the decisive proof of authority. 

99 (d) They are decisive proof, by manifesting the highest approbation 

of obedience, and the highest disapprobation of disobedience. 

At this point of the argument, the presumption against the promulgation 
of such sanctions is removed, and a presumption in its favor established. 
106 (e) They are the necessary proof of authority. 

(a 1 ) They are necessary in some respects or under some relation. 
This appears : 

(a*) From the import of the phrase u legal sanctions.” 

(ft*) From the nature of the law of a perfect moral govern- 
ment. 

(a 4 ) Such a law requires an expression toward obedi- 
ence and disobedience, fully proved to be sincere.' 
(ft 4 ) It must be an authoritative rule of action. 

(c 4 ) Law without sanctions, is not law ; but only advice, 
(c*) From the fact that a law without sanctions is a decisive 
proof that the lawgiver is unable or unwilling to exe- 
cute them. 

(dP) From the fact that conformity and non-conformity to a 
law without sanctions, equally disprove and subvert 
authority. 

(ft 1 ) Legal sanctions are necessary, as the necessary proof of his 
benevolence . 

(a*) Such proof cannot be given by mere professions of 
proper feelings toward right and wrong. 

(ft 8 ) Nor in certain other supposable waya 

(a 4 ) Not by securing a greater amount of obedience 
without legal sanctions than with them. 

(ft 4 ) Nor by promising reward to obedience but threat- 
ening no penalty to disobedience. 

At this point in the argument, we see why attempts to prove the benev- 
olence of God from the light of nature have so often failed. 

127 (c 2 ) They are necessary as proofs of his highest approbation of 

obedience, and highest disapprobation of disobedience ; be- 
cause, 

128 (a*) Natural good and evil cannot become legal sanctions in 

certain other supposed modes : 

(a 4 ) Not a9 the mere dictate of individual kindness or 
unkindness ; 
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1 29 (5 4 ) Nor as moral discipline ; 

ISO (c 4 ) Nor as the payment of a debt from the governor to 

the subject ; 

131 (cP) Nor as the payment of a debt from the subject to the 

governor ; 

131 (e 4 ) Nor as mere motives ; 

1 35 (/*) Nor because they are, abstractly, right ; 

158 (f) Nor as the dictate of justice as distinct from benevolence. 

139 (5 s ) The nature of legal sanctions requires this. 

(c 1 ) It is utterly insupposable and inconceivable that natural 
good and evil can become legal sanctions in any other 
way; for, 

139 (a 4 ) When employed in the manner advocated, they are the 

most significant and appropriate expressions of these 
feelings of the lawgiver, for which reason he is bound 
to employ them. 

139 (5 4 ) If the supposition be admitted, then they must become 

legal sanctions either by showing no feeling in regard 
to obedience or^disobedience, or by showing a less de- 
gree than the highest 

(a*) It cannot be the former, from the nature of things. 

141 (A 6 ) It cannot be the latter ; for, 

(a 9 ) A benevolent being will always entertain and ex- 
press the highest degree of these feelings. 

143 (5 s ) A deficiency of expression in the sanctions cannot 

be made up in other ways, even though the pos- 
sibility be admitted of securing a greater amount 
of right moral action and consequent happiness, 
in the case supposed ; for, 

144 (a 7 ) The governor could furnish no proof, to his 

subjects, that such results would occur ; 

(b 7 ) The probabilities would be strongly against 
their occurrence ; and, 

(c 7 ) By the omission, the governor would disprove 
his benevolence and subvert his authority. 

144 (c e ) Moreover, if the best conceivable results should 

follow the supposed lower expression in the 
sanctions of law, it would still be impossible to 
prove the perfect benevolence of the lawgiver. 
(d 6 ) Finally, in the case supposed, no evidence would 
be given that the lawgiver would annex the 
highest sanctions to his law, even though the 
greatest good required it. 

147 (d*) The truth of the proposition (c 3 ) further appears from the 

view which men entertain of the supreme law of the 
state. 
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Vol. II. Distinction between the supreme law and various subordinate 
367 regulations, malum in se and malum prohibitum. The penalty 

387 attached to former, alone a legal sanction. The penalty at- 

tached to latter, only an inducement Death — the supreme 
evil to man — the only proper penalty of former, and the only 
penal sanction in human law. 

Thus is the proposition (e) established. 

Vol. I. At this point in the argument, it is shown that Christianity is 
1 53 not a selfish system, and that those who deny the sanctions ad- 
155 vocated, cannot prove the benevolence of God. 

(/) The legal sanctions of a perfect moral government 
include the highest degree of good and evil. 

160 The reward includes the highest possible good; still admits of 
degrees; is continued only while obedience continues. 

164 The penalty includes the highest possible evil; by no other 
can the highest abhorrence be shown ; by not inflicting it, the 
lawgiver shows that he esteems transgression a less evil than 
the infliction. 

Objections : 

167 (l) Since reward ceases with obedience, penalty should cease 

with disobedience. 

175 (2) Should all rebel, benevolence would forbid their endless 

punishment. 

177 (3) Incredible and impossible that benevolence would adopt 

a moral government involving the penalty of eternal 
death. 
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ARTICLE I. 

THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT OF THE PSALMS AND PROPHETS. 

BT PROF. E. P. BARROWS, ANDOVER. 

To some it may seem strange that a missionary spirit 
should be spoken of as belonging to the Old Testament. 
They may have accustomed themselves to think of such a 
spirit as peculiar to the new dispensation of the gospel, in 
contrast with the stern exclusiveness of the Mosaic economy. 
In one sense this is true. If a missionary spirit be under- 
stood as including a regularly organized plan for the conver- 
sion of all nations, this is an idea first developed in the New 
Testament. No one of the ancient prophets ever received 
from God a command to go and preach the institutions of 
Moses, or even the fundamental doctrines of revealed religion, 
to all nations. Christ himself, who came as the Saviour of 
the world, confined his labors mainly to his own country- 
men. It was only in an incidental way that he bestowed his 
benefactions upon those who were not Israelites. When, 
early in his ministry, he sent out his twelve apostles to 
preach, his commission was : u Go not into the way of the 
Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not. 
But go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 1 It 

1 Matt. 10: 5, 6. 
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was not till after he had completed the work of making ex- 
piation for the sins of men, and was about to ascend to 
heaven, that he gave his disciples the broad commission : 
“ Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” 1 

But while all this is true, we must never forget that the 
original covenant with Abraham had respect to the salvation 
of all nations. Though made with him and his seed after 
him, its end was to bless all families of the earth : “ In thee 
shall all families of the earth be blessed;” 2 “Seeing that 
Abraham shall surely become a great and mighty nation, 
and all the nations of the earth shall be blessed in him ;” 3 
tf In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 4 
Although God, for a season, “ suffered all nations,” outside 
of Abraham’s posterity, “ to walk in their own ways,” 5 it 
was still with reference to their final recovery and salvation. 
His plan was, first, to bring one family into covenant with 
himself, and, having multiplied it to a great nation, to mani- 
fest to that nation, by a series of stupendous miracles, his 
unity and infinite perfections, and subject it, for many succes- 
sive centuries, to a system of laws and institutions of his own 
appointment ; and that, too, under a remarkable providential 
guidance in connection with a series of prophets directly 
commissioned by him to rebuke the people for their sins and 
instruct them respecting his will. Having in this manner 
moulded one nation into the knowledge of himself, and thus 
prepared the way for a universal dispensation, he revealed 
to that nation the gospel of Christ, that it might be propa- 
gated thence, as from a common centre, over all the earth. 
The Mosaic economy, then, though itself exclusive, was the 
divine foundation for a nobler dispensation, which should 
know no distinction between the nations of mankind. It 
was a partial , preparatory to a universal, dispensation. So 
far, therefore, as the benevolent design of God is concerned, 
all objections drawn from the exclusive character of the Mo- 


» Mark 16 : 15. a Gen. 12:3. * Gen. 18 : 18. 

4 Gen. 22: 18. * Acts 14: 16. 
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saic institutions fall to the ground. It remains for the ob- 
jector to show how a universal religion, like Christianity, 
could have been wisely and successfully introduced without 
a previous work of preparation ; and, if he cannot do this, 
what better method of preparation could have been pursued 
than that devised by the wisdom of God. 

The attitude of the Mosaic economy towards the Gentile 
nations was indeed severe, but it was the severity of love 
and good will. It had for its object, not their destruction, 
but a speedier preparation of the way for the advent of Christ, 
in whom the promise : w In thy seed shall all the nations of 
the earth be blessed,” was to find its fulfilment. Here the 
words of a well-known author are in place. In his argument 
to show that “ a kindly sentiment towards the human family 
at large ” pervades the writings of Moses, and of the poets 
and prophets of succeeding times, he says : “ Separation, 
it is true, was the fundamental principle of the Jewish polity; 
but then it was separation on the ground only of those cor- 
ruptions and enormities that prevailed in the surrounding 
countries. The sole intention of the national seclusion was 
to preserve in the world the prime elements of morals and 
religion. And to secure this intention, and to secure it in 
the actual condition of mankind at the time, an extraordinary 
line of policy, in particular cases, as well as unique institu- 
tions — civil and religious, were indispensable. This race of 
true worshippers, planted, as it were, on the confines of 
mighty and splendid idolatries, must needs assume a front 
of defiance and of universal reprobation. But then this rep- 
robation had regard to nothing but the errors and the vices of 
idolatry; consequently it was always true that, whoever 
among the nations, afar off or near, would renounce his 
delusions and “ cleave unto the God of Israel,” was wel- 
comed to the bosom of the state.” 1 It was not till the last 
period of the Jewish theocracy, when, having accomplished 
the work assigned to it by God, it was on the decline — in 


« 


1 Fanaticism, by Isaac Taylor, Sect. IX. See, for a striking illustration of 
this last assertion, 1 K. 8 : 41—43 ; Isa. 56 : 3 — 8. 
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the language of inspiration, had “ waxed old,” and was 
“ready to vanish away,” 1 — and whefi the light of inspira- 
tion had been, for several centuries, withdrawn from its 
teachers and rulers, save as it existed in the records of the 
past, that the fanatical spirit which breathed hatred and con- 
tempt towards all other nations, attained to such a rank and 
poisonous growth in the bosom of the Jewish commonwealth. 

The final end, then, to which the old dispensation looked, 
was the salvation, not of one isolated nation, but of the 
whole human family. If we can find, in the writings of the 
Old Testament', longing anticipations of this end, then we 
find in them the true missionary spirit. Now, in perfect 
harmony with the high result to which the old dispensation 
looked, are two very noticeable facts, respecting these writ- 
ings. First; we find, scattered throughout their pages, allu- 
sions, more or less clear, to the glorious consummation which 
the Abrahamic and Mosaic covenants had in view. Second- 
ly; these allusions increase in number and definiteness, as 
has been observed by several writers, 2 after the period when 
the Mosaic theocracy, having passed its zenith of power and 
splendor, was now in a state of decay. While the institu- 
tions of Moses were in their primal vigor, accomplishing the 
very work appointed to them by God their author, it was 
not necessary that the minds of the covenant people should 
be, to any great extent, directed towards the future. The 
struggles and triumphs proposed to them were emphatically 
those of their own divinely constituted state, in its conflict 
with the surrounding heathen nations. To them the great 
animating idea was the full realization of the Mosaic insti- 
tutions as an all-pervading power, in the very form in which 
God had given them. But the theocracy, with all its divine 
splendor, was only a temporary arrangement destined to give 
place to a more perfect dispensation. From its very nature 
and office, it could not be always advancing. Always pre- 
paring the way for the high end to which it was subservient, 
it might be ; but not always increasing in outward power 

' Heb. 8 : 13. 

* See, among others, Alexander, Introduction to Isaiah's later prophecies. 
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and glory. Everything temporary must reach its culmi- 
nating point, as did this theocracy under David and Solo- 
mon : under David, in vigor and conquering power ; under 
Solomon, in wealth and peaceful splendor. From the days 
of these two monarchs, it was destined to decline, till in the 
fulness of time, its great Author should fold it up, as a worn 
out garment, and lay it aside forever. This was a hard truth 
to an Israelite, perhaps the hardest of all truths. The insti- 
tutions of Moses, with their glorious history in the past, 
which he had received from the fathers as his peculiar patri- 
mony, mingled themselves with his very being, and he clung 
to them as to life itself. That they should fall into decay 
and pass away never to return, was a thought which he 
could not endure. He was always hoping and praying for 
a renewal of the ancient glory of Israel. But this, in its out- 
ward visible form , he was never to witness ; but rather the 
increasing humiliation of his nation before the surrounding 
heathen powers. 

It was precisely at this juncture in the history of the cove- 
nant people, that the prophets were commissioned to open to 
their countrymen the glorious future that awaited their af- 
flicted and tempest-tossed Zion. David had received the 
promise : u Thine house and thy kingdom shall be estab- 
lished forever before thee ; thy throne shall be estab- 
lished forever.” * David and Solomon had understood this 
promise as including that of universal dominion over the hu- 
man family, and had foretold this in prophetic song. 3 But 
it was in the dark and turbulent age of Ahaz and bis suc- 
cessors, when the visible glory of the theocracy was steadily ' 
passing into an eclipse which soon became total, that Isaiah 
and his compeers were inspired to portray the glory of “ the 
last days,” in those glowing descriptions which remain, to 
the present hour, the comfort and solace of God’s people. 
These have always respect to the introduction of the gentile 
nations into God’s church, and the extension of the true re- 
ligion, in this way, over all the earth. As a single example, 


l *2 Sam. 7 : 16. 


a See, among other Psalms, 2 and 72. 
39* 
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we may take that bright portraiture which has found a place 
in the writings of two contemporary prophets : 

“ And in the last days it shall come to pass that the mountain of the 
Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the mountains, and it shall 
be exalted above the hills; and peoples 1 shall flow unto it* And many 
nations shall come, and say, Come, and let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, and to the house of the God of .Jacob ; and he will teach us of his 
ways, and we will walk in his paths : for the law shall go forth of Zion, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall judge among many 
peoples, and rebuke strong nations afar off ; and they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks ; nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more. 
But they shall sit every man under his vine and under his fig-tree ; and 
none shall make them afraid : for the mouth of the Lord of hosts hath 
spoken it” * 

But here we are met with various objections. 

1. It is said that what is anticipated in this and many 
other kindred passages, is the extension, not of a spiritual 
religion, like Christianity, but of Judaism , over all the earth 
— a dream that was never to be realized. To this we answer, 
that the true religion is, for substance, that which was pos- 
sessed by the Jews to whom this promise was made — the 
very same religion which we now possess ; for Christianity is 
not the substitution of a new religion for the old, but simply 
the old religion embodied in a new and more spiritual form. 
We must carefully distinguish between the substance of re- 
vealed religion and its accidents; between the unchangeable 
living being herself, that has descended from heaven to man, 
and the changeable costume which, by God’s appointment, 
she wears in different ages. God never had but one church 
in the world, and that church never had but one religion. 
The piety of Abraham and Joseph, under the simple Abra- 
hamic covenant, was not different from that of David and 
Isaiah, under the superadded Mosaic economy. Nor was the 

1 Throughout the present Article we find it necessary to adopt for the He- 
brew f'te? the less usual English form, peoples , to indicate clearly the reference 
of the word, not to men collectively, but to the various nations of the earth. 

* Isaiah says: “all nations shall flow unto it.” 

8 Isa. 2 : 2—4 ; Micah 4 : l — 4 
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religion of these Old Testament saints another than that of 
John the Baptist, who lived, as it were, between the two 
economies ; or than that of Peter and Paul, who lived under 
the full light and glory of the gospel dispensation. The faith 
of those who shall be found living upon the earth when the 
last trumpet shall sound, will be the same as that which 
made Abel’s offering acceptable to God. 

But while religion herself remains in all ages the same, the 
forms in which she is clothed may vary, to meet the varying 
wants of different eras in the world’s history. In the institu- 
tions of Moses, religion was the same living spirit that had 
vivified the simple rites of the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. But, for the accomplishment of high ends, she 
had been embodied by Jehovah in a splendid theocracy, with 
its august priesthood, its numerous sacrifices and oblations, 
its solemn assemblies, its distinctions of clean and unclean, 
its days, and months, and' years. These constituted the new 
habiliments in which the old religion was to exert her vital 
energies, until, in the fulness of time, she should drop this 
magnificent but cumbersome attire, and be clothed upon 
with her last and most perfect earthly form. We say, her 
last and most perfect form, in respect to visible organization. 
For as to that tertium quid which some have imagined — 
an economy to be hereafter introduced, distinct from both 
Judaism and the present dispensation of Christianity, but 
analogous to the former in having Jerusalem for its central 
point, we do not believe that the prophecies of the Old Tes- 
tament. soberly interpreted, furnish any solid ground for such 
an hypothesis. 1 

But why, it may be asked, was not the spiritual dispensa- 
tion of Christianity set forth in its own simple majesty ? The 
answer is, that men were not prepared for such a representa- 
tion. It was necessary that the future dispensation, instead 
of being described in plain terms, should be symbolized to 
the apprehension of the Hebrews, by images taken from ob- 
jects with which they were familiar. This principle our 


1 See below, oar remarks on Zech. 14: 16 — 21. 
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Lord and his apostles distinctly avowed in their teachings : 
“ Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God ; but to others in parables.” 1 “ I have yet many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 8 “ I have 
fed you with milk, and not with meat ; for hitherto ye were 
not able to bear it, neither yet now are ye able.” 3 God, 
therefore, wisely withheld a premature disclosure of the fu- 
ture dispensation of Christianity in its naked simplicity 
and spirituality. Such a disclosure must, so far as we are 
able to judge, have been followed by much error and misap- 
prehension, and must have had, moreover, the effect of bring- 
ing the existing dispensation into dishonor, before the world 
was prepared to receive anything better in its stead. 

In accordance with this simple principle, a large class of 
images employed by the prophets of the Old Testament in 
predicting the future extension and prosperity of the church, 
fiuds a natural and easy solution. The subject-matter is the 
triumph of the true religion, the same as that revealed to 
“ Moses and the prophets,” but a triumph to be realized un- 
der the simple and spiritual dispensation of Christianity. The 
drapery is borrowed from the economy under which the 
prophets lived. The bright visions of the future which they 
describe in such glowing terms, are the revelations of God’s 
Spirit ; but they are cast in the mould of the old economy. 
Whoever denies this principle in the interpretation of the 
prophets of the Old Testament, will find himself involved in 
inextricable difficulties.* 

2. Another objection urged against a large class of these 
prophecies is, that their spirit is foreign to that of Christianity. 
This applies especially to such Messianic predictions as those 
contained in the second, and hundred and tenth Psalms, and 
kindred passages in the prophetic writings, in which the Mes- 
siah is represented as breaking his enemies with a rod of iron, 
striking through kings in the day of his wrath, filling the 


1 Lake 8: 10; and the parallel passages. 2 John 16: 12. 2 1 Cor. 3: 2. 

4 The substance of the above remarks, under the head of Objection 1 , is con- 
densed from the author’s Article in the Biblical Repository for 1847, entitled 
“ Christianity foretold under the Symbols of Judaism,” pp. 415—418. 
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places with dead bodies, wounding the heads over many 
countries, trampling the people in his fury, and sprinkling his 
garments with their blood. Thus of the second Psalm De 
Wette says : w According to these [the Christian ideas], the 
Messiah is no conqueror of nations, wielding the iron scep- 
tre : ‘ his kingdom is not of this world.’ ” 1 And of the hun- 
dred and tenth Psalm he says : “ To us Christians the Mes- 
sianic interpretation of the Psalm cannot be of much account, 
since the Messiah is throughout represented as a theocratic 
ruler, nay even as a warrior.” a This objection deserves a 
careful examination. To answer that, in an abundance of 
other passages, the kingdom of the Messiah is represented as 
one of righteousness and peace, though true, could hardly be 
considered as an adequate reply. To affirm that all these 
descriptions are to be understood of purely spiritual victo- 
ries, to be gained through the truth in the hearts of God’s 
enemies, would be foreign alike to their obvious import, and 
to the representations which the prophetic portions of the 
New Testament give of the progress of Christ’s kingdom, 
and its final triumph in the world. We must seek for some 
comprehensive view which shall combine into one harmoni- 
ous whole the various representations of both the Old and 
the New Testament on this subject. 

This view we find in the scriptural doctrine that Christ is 
not only the head of the church , 8 as a spiritual body organ- 
ized upon spiritual principles, but also head over all things 
to the churchy having all things without her pale, as well as 
in it, put under his feet, and administering them for her 
welfare. 

God has, from the beginning, carried forward his kingdom 
in this world, in a twofold line of administration : the provi- 
dential, or outward line ; and the spiritual, or inward. These 

1 De Wette, Kommentar iiber die Psalmen, in loco. 

* Kommentar, in loco. 8 Eph. 5 : 23. 

4 Eph. 1 : 22. The original reads : tutpaXty (m ip irdvra rj/ bacKricrlq, , head over 
all things for the church , the “all things ” being those just before named : “ And 
hath put all things under his feet.” Its true parallel is found in the declaration 
of Christ himself: “ All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth.'’ Matt. 
28:18. 
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two lines run constantly parallel with each other; their mutual 
action and reaction is perpetual ; and they constitute, to- 
gether, one grand whole, yet so that the providential is 
always subordinated to the spiritual. 

To the outward or providential line belong all those 
mighty outward movements, some of them miraculous, but 
many more, to our apprehension at least, effected in a natu- 
ral way, which have accompanied the progress of God’s 
church all along her course to the present hour. As exam- 
ples, we may name : the wonderful providence by which the 
posterity of Abraham were transplanted from Canaan into 
Egypt; their deliverance thence by a series of stupendous 
miracles ; their guidance through the wilderness of Arabia, 
and settlement in the land of Canaan ; the oft-repeated out- 
ward interpositions of God in their behalf ; their conquest 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and removal to Babylon, as a chastise- 
ment for their sins ; their release from captivity by Cyrus ; 
their successive subjection to the great monarchies of the 
world that succeeded the Chaldean empire ; the state of the 
world in respect to both civil and religious matters at the 
time of Christ’s advent ; and (not to enumerate any further, 
though we might easily bring the catalogue down to the 
present day) the overthrow of the Jewish polity civil and ec- 
clesiastical, by the Romans. In a word, it is manifest, to 
use the words of a living author, that u the world is governed 
in the interest of Christianity.” 1 Whether historians and 
politicians will see it or not, it is plain that for the church of 
God empires have risen and fallen, and battles been lost and 
won ; that all the endlessly complicated movements of soci- 
ety are controlled and shaped by the invisible hand of God 
for her good ; that every discovery in the arts and sciences is 
appointed to minister as a handmaid to her welfare; and that 
all her enemies, who dig pits for her feet, are but preparing 
their own grave, into which God in due time will plunge 
them. 

To the inward or spiritual line belongs the work of regen-. 


1 Nature and the Supernatural, Chap. XI1L 
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eration and sanctification in the hearts of men. It is that 
kingdom of God which “ cometh not with observation,” but 
is within the soul of every true believer. 1 It includes all 
the truths and ordinances of revealed religion as quickened 
and made effectual by the ever present power of God’s Spirit. 
It is of this glorious spiritual line of administration that the 
prophets speak, in such passages as the following : “ Fear 
not, O Jacob, my servant ; and thou, Jesurun, whom I have 
chosen. For I will pour water upon him that is thirsty, and 
floods upon the dry ground : I will pour my Spirit upon thy 
seed, and my blessing upon thine offspring. And they shall 
spring up as among the grass, as willows by the water- 
courses. One shall say, I am the Lord’s ; and another shall 
call himself by the name of Jacob ; and another shall sub- 
scribe with his hand unto the Lord, and surname himself by 
the name of Israel.” 2 9t After those days, saith the Lord, I 
will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in their 
hearts; and will be their God, and they shall be my people. 
And they shall teach no more every man his neighbor, and 
every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord : for they 
shall all know me from the least of them unto the greatest of 
them, saith the Lord : for I will forgive their iniquity, and 1 
will remember their sin no more.” 3 “ Then will I sprinkle 
clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean : from all your 
filthiness, and from all your idols, will I cleanse you. A 
new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put 
within you : and I will take away the stony heart out of 
your flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh. And I will put 
my Spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, 
and ye shall keep my judgments, and do them.” 4 In the 
New Testament, it appears in meridian brightness in the 
pentecostal effusion of the Holy Spirit. In our day we see it 
in every true revival of God’s work ; nay more, in every soul 
that has “ the kingdom of heaven ” established within it. 

Now it is manifest that both these lines, the providential 


* 1 Luke 17 : 20, 21. 3 Isa. 44 : 2—5. 8 Jer. 31 : 33, 34. 

4 Ezek. 36 : 25 — 27. See further Joel 2 : 28—32 (where both lines of admin- 
istration are exhibited in connection with each other) ; Zech. 12 : 10 — 14. 
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and the spiritual, are committed by the Father to our Lord 
Jesus Christ. So much is necessarily implied in his words : 
M All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go 
ye therefore and teach all nations, . . . and, lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” 1 “ All power in 

heaven and in earth ” includes power over all the forces that 
are at work without the church, as well as within it, whether 
they be visible or invisible. Accordingly the scriptures af- 
firm that God has set Christ “ at his own right hand in the 
heavenly places, far above all principality, and power, and 
might, and dominion, and every name that is named, not 
only in this world, but also in that which is to come ; and 
hath put all things under his feet, and given him to be head 
over all things to the church.” 2 Christ could not have given 
his disciples the promise: “ Lo! I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world,” unless he had been able to sus- 
tain them to the end of the world, in all emergencies ; which, 
again, implies that all things, without the pale of his church, 
as well as within it, are put under his feet. 

Around this great principle, the universality of Christ’s 
dominion, without as well as within his church, all the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, that have respect to his 
kingly office, gather and arrange themselves in harmonious 
order. They describe him, in the plenitude of his office, as 
“ King of kings, and Lord of lords as both the spiritual 
head of his people, and head over all things for his people. 
Sometimes the one, sometimes the other aspect of his 
kingdom is brought to view ; sometimes both are exhibited 
in blended glory and brightness. The second Psalm has to 
do chiefly with his enemies — with the kings and rulers of 
the earth that have set themselves in array against him and 
the Father. It cannot, then, be other than minatory in its 
tone. Of them it must say : “ Thou shalt break them with 
a rod of iron ; thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s 
vessel,” 3 for this is the very fate that awaits them and their 
followers, at his almighty hand. It is not by leading his dis^ 


1 Matt. 28 : 18—20. 2 Eph. 1 : 20—22. 1 Pa. 2 : 9. 
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ciples to the field in person, nor by committing to their hands 
the sword to be wielded in his name (according to the idea 
of the Romish church), that he breaks the nations like a pot- 
ter’s vessel. It is by his providential rule over them. Under 
the Mosaic economy it pleased God to put his church into 
the form of a divine state ; a state exercising, by his ap- 
pointment, all the functions of religion, yet still a true state, 
and, as such, entrusted with the sword. Joshua and David 
had a literal sword to wield in behalf of God’s people. But 
when the Lord Jesus took his church out of the state, and 
constituted her a purely spiritual body, to be administered 
by spiritual instrumentalities, he left the sword forever be- 
hind. So far as his headship over her, as an organic body, is 
concerned, his “ kingdom is not of this world.” 1 He allows 
none of his servants to employ carnal weapons in her behalf.a 
But he has not, in this, vacated his headship over all things 
in heaven and earth for her welfare. He not only rules his 
kingdom, which is not of this world, by his word and Spirit, 
but he rules the kingdoms of this world, also, by his provi- 
dence. To the ministers of his church he gives no rod of iron, 
but he wields it himself for the overthrow of his and their 
enemies* When De Wette says : u The Messiah is no con- 
queror of nations, wielding the iron sceptre : * his kingdom 
is not of this world,’ ” he confounds his proper headship over 
the church, as a spiritual body, to be administered by spirit- 
ual instrumentalities, with his headship over all things for the 
church. What Pilate was concerned to know, was the na- 
ture of that kingdom which Christ came to establish on 


1 John 18:36. * 2 Cor. 10:4. 

* In Rev. 2 : 26, 27, the Saviour, appropriating to himself the words of the 
Psalmist above quoted, says : “ He that overcometh and keepeth my works unto 
the end, to him will I give power over the nations : and he shall rule them with 
a rod of iron ; as the vessels of a potter shall they be broken to shivers, even as 
1 received of my Father.” Bat he rales the nations in the sense of triumphing 
over them in Christ his head, not in that of conquering them by carnal weapons. 
In an analogous way Christ says : “ To him that overcometh will I grant to si 
*(ith me in my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down with my Father 
in his throne,” Rev. 3 : 21. The faithful believer, who has overcome the world 
through faith, sits with Christ on his throne, not as sharing with him the govern- 
ment of the universe, but as exalted in and through him above all his enemies. 

Vol. XVII. No. 67. 40 
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earth, in its relations to his Roman master. The answer of 
Jesus was framed accordingly. Of the reign of Christ over 
all things, as exalted to the right hand of God, not a word 
was said to Pilate. Of this he had spoken to the Sanhe- 
drim, as was proper, in explicit terms , 1 and it is in this char- 
acter that the Psalms and Prophets describe him. In a par- 
able expressly designed to set forth our Lord as appointed to 
receive of the Father a kingdom, he says : u But those mine 
enemies, which would' not that I should reign over them, 
bring hither, and slay them before me .” 8 What is this but 
breaking his enemies with a rod of iron ? The fulfilment of 
this awful prophecy (if not its exhaustive, at least its germi- 
nant fulfilment) we have in the overthrow and destruction of 
the Jews by the Romans. Here we see both how Christ 
wields the iron sceptre, and for what end. By his mighty 
judgments he destroys the incorrigible enemies of his people, 
that he may thus prepare the way for the spread of his gos- 
pel through the whole earth. Precisely the same view is 
given of Christ in the Book of Revelation . 3 

The way is now prepared to consider the missionary spirit 
of the Psalms and Prophets, in its true, divine splendor. The 
seers of the Old Testament are continually looking forward 
with holy joy to the day when all nations shall be brought 
into the fold of God, and shall be blessed under the domin- 
ion of him and his Messiah. Fed by the spirit of inspira- 
tion, their faith and love are continually overleaping the nar- 
row boundaries of the Mosaic economy, and running to and 
fro through the whole earth, crying with a loud voice : M Let 
the people praise thee, O God ; let all the people praise 
thee.” 4 Living at a period of the world’s history when dark- 
ness covered the earth, and thick darkness the nations, they 
yet see, far off in the distant future, the whole earth radiant 
with the glory of God, and shout, in holy exultation : “ The 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the wa- 


1 Matt. 26 : 63, 64. * Luke 19 : 27. 

• See Rev. 14: 14— 20; 19:11—21. 4 Pa. 67 : 3, 5. 
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ters cover the sea.” 1 In the fulness of their yearning desire 
for the salvation of the Gentiles, they intercede with God in 
their behalf, day and night, and call upon all who love him 
to do the same. “ For Zion’s sake will I not hold my peace, 
and for Jerusalem's sake will I not rest, until the righteous- 
ness thereof go forth as brightness, and the salvation thereof 
as a lamp that burneth. And the Gentiles shall see thy 
righteousness, and all kings thy glory.” 3 “ Ye that are Je- 
hovah’s remembrancers (rvim-nx ff'Tatan), keep not silence, 
and give him no rest, till he establish, and till he make Jeru- 
salem a praise in the earth.” 3 In such passages as these we 
have the very substance of the missionary spirit Christ’s 
missionary servants who go forth at the present day, in obe- 
dience to his command, that they may carry the gospel to 
the Gentiles, can find no higher forms in which to express 
their aspirations and desires. 

The remainder of this Article will be devoted to an illus- 
tration of the missionary spirit of the Psalms and Prophets, 
as exhibited in certain striking portions of them. For conve- 
nience of arrangement, we begin with the latter. 

I. Passages from the Prophets. 

Passing by such familiar examples as those contained in 
Isa. 2 : 2 — 4, and ch. xi. throughout, we will first consider 
that wonderful passage, Isa. 25 : 6 — 12, which for depth, 
grandeur, and comprehensiveness of meaning, is not sur- 
passed by anything in the Old Testament that pertains to 
the glory of - the last days. Its connection deserves a mo- 
ment’s attention. In accordance with the general law of 
such promises, it follows a prediction of the mighty judg- 
ments of God by which the oppressors of his people have 
been humbled, and it naturally returns, towards the close of 
the chapter, to the same theme ; since the way for the en- 
largement of Zion is prepared by the overthrow of her ene- 
mies. Then follows, in the twenty-sixth chapter, the song of 
Zion in view of God’s mighty interpositions in her behalf. 
Let us now consider the passage in regular order. 


1 Isa. 11: 9. 


* Isa. 62 : 1, 2. 


3 Isa. 62 : 6, 7. 
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V. 6. And in this mountain shall the Lord of hosts make unto all the 
peoples a feast of fat things, a feast of wines on the lees ; of fat things full 
of marrow, of wines on the lees well refined. 

The introductory word and connects the promised feast 
with the overthrow of the “ strangers” who have oppressed 
God’s people. He first brings them low, and then spreads a 
feast on Mount Zion for all the nations ; for this mountain 
is no other than Zion, “ the mountain of the Lord’s house,” 
the central point of the Jewish theocracy, which God chose 
as his earthly dwelling-place ; for Zion, in the wide sense, 
included Moriah, and thus the temple, as well as the palace 
of the kings. By the inspired penmen Zion was exalted 
from its original geographical sense to be the representative 
of that divine state of which it was the centre, and of which 
the Christian church is the true heir. It is historically true 
that from Jerusalem the gospel of Christ weut forth to bless 
all nations, and in this sense the feast was spread for them 
on Mount Zion. But the expression “ in this mountain,” 
has a far deeper and grander import It teaches us that the 
feast which God makes for the world is made in the church, 
and is furnished to the nations through her instrumentality. 
The feast is made unto all the peoples (DTB*h-W>), that is, for 
all the nations of men, in accordance with the terms of the 
original covenant : “ in thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed.” 1 The prophet describes the feast by two 
articles which represent the choicest viands and drinks : fat 
things full of marrow , and wines on the lees well refined . By 
standing on the lees, wines acquire a richer flavor. Hence 
“ wines on the lees well refined,” are the richest and purest 
wines. Here, as often elsewhere, the blessings of salvation 
are set forth under the similitude of a feast prepared by God 
himself. Compare Isa. 55 : 1, 2. Prov. 9 : 2 — 5. Matt. 22 : 
2—10. 


V. 7. And he shall swallow up, in this mountain, the face of the Teil 
that is cast over all the peoples, and the covering that is spread over all the 
nations. 


1 Gen. 22 : 18. 
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The alliteration of the original may be preserved by a 
slight change in the version, thus : “ And he shall swallow 
up, in this mountain, the face of the veil that veils all the 
peoples, and the covering that covers all the nations.” ! The 
face of the veil seems to be only a mode of describing the 
veil itself, as having an extended face, that is, surface. The 
veil and the covering are here symbols of the spiritual dark- 
ness and wretchedness that cover all nations upon whom the 
light of revealed religion does not shine. Compare Isa. 9 : 2. 
60 : 2, 3. Acts 26 : 18. 2 Cor. 4 : 3 — 6. All this is to be done 
in this movntain — Zion, as above explained. 

V. 8. He has swallowed up death forever : and the Lord Jehovah shall 
wipe away tears from all faces, and the reproach of his people shall he take 
away from all the earth : for Jehovah hath spoken. 

The Perfect : He has swallowed up y is the so-called “ pro- 
phetic Perfect,” and might be rendered, as in our version, by 
the Future. To stvallow vp death forever , is to abolish it for- 
ever ; to wipe away tears from all faces , is to remove all sor- 
row ; to take away the reproach of his people from all the earth , 
is to make them honorable throughout all the earth. These 
words are applied, in the New Testament, to the final glory 
and blessedness of the saints in heaven : “ So when this cor- 
ruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall 
have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory.”* 


1 uhVr: tthsn, and ns&ttn. The word in the sense of web 

or covering, occurs no where else in the Hebrew except here, and perhaps Isa. 30: 
1. But tills meaning is supported by the analogy of nrsiq , web of a weaver , 
Judges 16:13, 14. The commentators illustrate both words from the Arabic 

" " ^ _ 6 9 9 

Texuit pannum ; ^ i , strata f super quibus peragnnlur pieces ; 








intexta auro vestis: etc. See Freytag. This maybe admitted as 


probable; though perhaps the signification may be derived from the Hebrew 
root tjDs, to pour out , in the sense of spreading abroad. Compare the Talmudic 
ornamenlum fusile, aureum vel urgenteum muliebre ; then, lamina auri vei ar- 
gadi fusa , ex qua Jit moneta . Buxtorf, p. 1356. 

* Korer&if 6 bdraros sis mfcoi Though the apostle does not here follow the 
version of the Seventy, which reads : nentmev 6 bdraros laxttras, death prevailing 


40 * 
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Of the inhabitants of the New Jerusalem it is said : M God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 1 That this is 
mere accommodation, we can hardly believe. Beyond a 
doubt, the description of the present verse applies to the mil- 
lennial age of the church in the zenith of its glory. But that 
its depth and comprehension of meaning can be exhausted 
by any state of blessedness that awaits God’s people this side 
of the resurrection, may well be considered impossible. It 
seems more consonant to the analogy of prophetic repre- 
sentation to suppose that the prophet sees the future glory of 
the earthly Zion painted, as has been said, on the back- 
ground of eternity ; that when her coming blessedness is re- 
vealed to his eye, he sees it in connection with its heavenly 
consummation, so that the entire history of God’s church, 
here and hereafter, stands revealed to his prophetic vision as 
one grand whole. 

V. 9. And it shall be said in that day, Lo, this is our God ; we have 
waited for him, and he shall save us : this is Jehovah ; we have waited for 
him : let us exult and be glad in his salvation. 

The joyful exclamation of God’s ransomed people, in view 
of their great deliverance and enlargement It needs no illus- 
tration. 2 

V. 1 0. For on this mountain shall the hand of Jehovah rest, and Moab 
shall be trodden down under him, as straw is trodden down in a dunghill 
(or, in the waters of a dunghill). 

The hand of Jehovah , resting on Mount Zion, is at once his 
punitive and his saving hand. It destroys the enemies of 

has swallowed up (a thoroughly false rendering), he yet agrees with them in render- 
nig, as they often do in other passages, by sis vucos, in accordance with the 
Aramaean usage of the word. We need not depart, however, from the common 
Hebrew usage, since the writers of the New Testament, in their quotations, an 
satisfied with the essential meaning. See on this point the very pertinent 
remarks of Prof. Alexander, Commentary in loco. 

i Rev. 21 : 4. 

8 The words : Mjnnv*) Sb , have been rendered: we have waited fir km 
that he might save us. This, though grammatically allowable, is not necessary; 
as the prophet means to represent the salvation which God has brought to his 
people as one that shall be perpetuated forever. 
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his people, bat brings salvation to them. Moab , as one of 
the chief among the enemies of God’s people in the prophet’s 
day, stands here to represent all their enemies. The proph- 
ecy was fulfilled long ago upon him, but this is only the ear- 
nest of a higher fulfilment upon all who inherit Moab's spirit 
and walk in Moab’s ways. For other examples of this rep- 
resentative use of particular nations, see Isa. 1 1 : 14. 63 : 1. 
Joel 3 : 4, 19. Amos 9 : 12. Obad. 18 — 21. Most commen- 
tators take the suffix in V'ijnn , reflexively, under himself; 
that is, in his own place or land. Compare Ex. 10 : 23. 16 : 
29. 2 Sam. 2 : 23. The textual reading, in the wa- 

ters of a dunghill , is to be preferred, on critical grounds, to 
the Masoretic, iwie i«a , in a dunghill. Either way it ex- 
presses, by a strong figure, the utter degradation and de- 
struction of Moab. 

« 

Vs. 11, 12. And he shall spread forth his hands in the midst thereof, as 
the swimmer spreadeth forth his hands to swim : and he shall bring down 
his pride, together with the plots of his hands. And the fortress of thy high 
walls he hath laid low, he hath brought down, he hath prostrated to the 
earth, to the dust. 

What is the subject of the verb he shall spread 

forth , has long been a question. Many refer it to Moab, in con- 
nection with the textual reading : in the waters of a dunghill 
Moab shall spread forth his hands in the midst of it — this fil- 
thy pool — in the vain effort to escape. 1 But the more ancient 
interpretation refers the verb to Jehovah : And he [Jehovah] 
shall spread forth his hands in the midst of him [Moab] ; that 
is, as a mighty spoiler. 2 Like a strong swimmer, who thrusts 

1 Heb. hanpa . The objection from the masc. sing, suffix can be of no great 
weight with one who considers how often this is used in references to impersonal 
objects without regard to their grammatical gender. 

* So the Targum: iVrana n^rnspa rims 

and he shall spread forth the stroke of his might in the midst of them, as a swimmer 
spreadeth forth to swim. In adopting this interpretation, the limitation of the 
comparison indicated by Vitringa must be carefully observed ; that God is not 
here compared to a swimmer swimming in the land of Moab, as in some sea or 
river ; but that the comparison has respect only to the motion of a swimmer's 
hands. Vitringa in Jesaiam, in loco. As to the objection drawn from the 
unusual character of the figure, that is a two-edged sword which cuts against both 
interpretations alike, while the latter has certainly the advantage on the score of 
dignity. 
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out bis hands on either side, he shall reach forth his hands on 
all sides to lay waste Moab and his possessions. This is 
favored by the fact that the verbs immediately following refer 
to Jehovah as their subject Together with the plots of his 
hands ( w rim* ) ; that is, along with all his devices 
against God’s people. In the words : the fortress of thy high 
walls , or, as Alexander translates, the fortress of the high fort 
of thy walls (spnth aaisp "ray?), the address is directed to 
Moab ; and the depth of his humiliation is represented by an 
accumulation of words all expressive of a complete over- 
throw. 

In the above three verses which describe the utter and 
final destruction of Moab, we have not as Henderson sup- 
poses, a new subject, but only the other side of the picture. 
The overthrow of Zion’s enemies, and her enlargement, go 
hand in hand, as parts of one process. This shows how fu- 
tile is the objection urged against the Messianic interpreta- 
tion of the second Psalm, and other like prophetic descrip- 
tions, that it represents the Messiah as destroying instead of 
converting the nations. It is the kings and rulers of the earth, 
and their followers, who are banded against him, that he 
breaks with a rod of iron, as he here breaks Moab in pieces, 
that he may prepare the way for making, for all nations, “ a 
feast of fat things, a feast of wines on the lees ; a feast of fat 
things full of marrow, of wines on the lees well refined.” 
The plan of prophecy, which thus exhibits, in immediate con- 
nection, the mighty judgments©! God upon the wicked, and 
the extension of his kingdom among all nations, is iu perfect 
harmony with the course of his moral government at the 
present day, as in all past ages. Every great calamity which 
comes upon the ungodly, either within or without the pale 
of his visible church, is sure to forward, in its final issue, the 
cause of true religion. So it has always been in the past; 
so it will ever be in the future, till “ the earth shall be filled 
with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea.” 1 Amen. The Lord hasten that blessed 
day! 


1 Hab. 2 : 14. 
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We will now direct our attention to another passage from 
this same “ evangelical prophet ” — the sixtieth chapter of 
his prophecies. Without going into an exposition of this 
chapter, in detail, we shall content ourselves with indicating 
the general idea that pervades it throughout, and gives it 
unity. This is, that Zion (the subject indicated in the pre- 
ceding chapter, ver. 20) shall become the central object of 
love and attraction to the whole world, and that all nations 
shall come to her, bringing their wealth with them, and shall 
render to her a willing obedience. This era of her enlarge- 
ment is preceded by a period of deep darkness and corrup- 
tion, to the description of which the fifty-ninth chapter is 
mainly devoted, and which is brought to an end by God’s in- 
terposition in her behalf in the way of terrible judgments 
upon the wicked, who are represented as being within her 
enclosure, as well as without. Seeing that there is no man to 
stand up in behalf of truth and righteousness, Jehovah takes 
the work into his own hands. He puts on the garments of 
vengeance, and clothes himself with zeal, as with a cloak : 
he renders fury to his adversaries, recompense to his enemies : 
to the islands he repays recompense.” 1 The result is, that 
men “ fear the name of the Lord from the west, and his glo- 
ry from the rising of the sun. 2 There follows a promise of 
the advent of the Redeemer to Zion, with a statement of his 
immutable covenant with Zion and her seed forever. 3 Then 
the prophet, overlooking all the long ages of darkness from 
his day onward, fixes his eye on the final triumph of Zion, in 
accordance with the terms of this everlasting covenant. The 
gentiles come to her light, and kings to the brightness of her 
rising; the abundance of the sea is converted to her, and the 
wealth of the gentiles ; the camels and dromedaries of Mid- 
ian and Ephah cover her ; the people of Sheba bring gold 
and incense; the rams of Nebaioth minister to her ; the mul- 
titudes flock to her as clouds, and as doves to their windows ; 
the ships of Tarshish bring her children from afar, their silver 
and their gold with them ; her gates stand open continually, 
that kings may bring to her the wealth of the gentiles; all 

1 Chap. 59: 16—18. 9 Chap. 59 : 19. 8 Chap 59: 20, 21. 
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nations and kingdoms that will not serve her perish utterly 
and forever ; the sons of them that afflicted her bow them- 
selves at the soles of her feet ; and she is made an eternal 
excellency, the joy of many generations. 

Now there is a low and earthly way of interpreting all this, 
in accordance with “the letter,” which “ killeth.” It suited 
Jewish carnality and pride exactly to understand the present 
and other kindred passages, of the worldly victories which 
they were to gain over the nations, under the Messiah, with 
all the worldly power, and wealth, and glory that should fol- 
low in their train. But God has better things in reserve for 
the world, in harmony with the better interpretation of the 
prophecy. The true heir of these promises is the Christian 
church. She is not another than the ancient Jewish church, 
but, as the apostle expressly shows, 1 the same church under 
a new dispensation ; not a new olive-tree, but the old olive- 
tree with the gentiles grafted into her. 9 The promise, then, 
of the present chapter is, that all nations of the world shall 
become the willing subjects of Christ, and devote themselves, 
and all that they possess, to the advancement of his king- 
dom. In whatever ignorance it may have pleased God to 
leave his ancient people in respect to the manner in which 
this result should be accomplished — namely, by a change of 
dispensation — the result itself stood before their eyes in its 
divine glory, and was the object of their earnest aspirations 
and prayers. This was the true missionary spirit 

It would be easy to adduce other like passages from Isa- 
iah ; but passing by these, we will consider two or three that 
occur in the Minor Prophets. 

The second chapter of Zephaniah predicts the overthrow 
of the surrounding enemies of God’s people : the Philistines, 
Moabites, Ammonites, Ethiopians, and Assyrians. Embed- 
ded in these threatenings, we find the following remarkable 
words : “ Jehovah shall be terrible to them [the enemies of 
his people, who “ have reproached and magnified themselves 
against the people of the Lord of hosts”], 3 for he shall fam- 


1 Rom. 4 : 10—25 ; Gal. 3 : 7—9, 26—29 ; Eph. 2 : 22. 

* Rom. 11 : 17—24. « v. 10. 
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ish all the gods of the earth ; and all the islands of the na- 
tions shall worship him, every one from his place.” 1 In con- 
cise but most explicit terms, he foretells, first , the annihila- 
tion of idol-worship over all the earth, and that by a very ex- 
pressive term : he shall famish , cause to pine away (wj) all 
the gods of the earth . Deserted by their former worshippers, 
and their altars left empty of offerings, they shall perish, as it 
were, by inanition. This is precisely the process by which 
idolatry was destroyed in the old Roman empire, and must 
be destroyed everywhere. As it has its seat in the minds of 
men, it cannot be abolished by mere outward force and au- 
thority. 2 The gods of the heathen must be, to carry out 
the figure, starved to death by the failure of their entire reve- 
nue of gifts and offerings. Secondly , he predicts the conver- 
sion of “ all the isles of the nations ” is) — an ex- 

pression originally denoting the islands and coasts of the 
Mediterranean, but here used to represent the nations gene- 
rally — to the worship of Jehovah, every one from his place. 
This is a clear intimation that the worship of God — his 
visible public worship — shall no longer be confined to one 
metropolis, as under the Jewish dispensation, but shall be 
extended over all the world. We may compare our Lord’s 
words to the woman of Samaria : “ Woman, believe me, the 
hour cometh, when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet 
at Jerusalem, worship the Father. . . . when the true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth : for 
the Father seeketh such to worship him.” 3 

In close relation to the above, as it respects character, 
stands another passage, which we find in Malachi. Rebuk- 
ing the Jewish priests for their niggardly spirit, Jehovah as- 
sures them that he desires no such offerings as they bring to 
him. Higher and nobler worship awaits him among the 


■ T. II. 

* In vain did the Homan emperors seek, by cruel persecutions, to restore the 
worship of the gods to its ancient dignity and splendor. The only result was a 
spasmodic semblance of resuscitation, like that which galvanism produces upon 
a recent corpse. Idolatry was dying out of the souls of men, and the idol-gods 
must die with it. 

* John 4 : 21—23. 
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heathen nations : “ For from the rising of the sun even unto 
the going down of the same, my name shall be great among 
the gentiles; and in every place incense shall be offered un- 
to my name, and a pure offering : for my name shall be great 
among the heathen, saith the Lord of hosts.” 1 According to 
the Mosaic ritual, incense and oblations were restricted to the 
sanctuary. There was but one place where they could be 
legitimately offered, and that through the medium of the Le- 
vi tical priests. But now all these restrictions are to be done 
away. The gentiles, converted to the worship of the true 
God, are to offer to him in every place, as his priests, in- 
cense and a pure offering. The incense and offerings of the 
Mosaic economy are manifestly taken as symbols of the 
“ spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ,” 
which this “holy priesthood” among the gentiles is, every- 
where, to offer up. 2 Such is the interpretation which the 
New Testament has put upon this and kindred passages. 
How far the ancient prophets saw respecting the abolition 
of the old dispensation, and the introduction, in its stead, of 
one that knows no distinction between Jews and Gentiles, 
we cannot say. But this they did understand : that, in 
every place, the Gentiles should render acceptable worship 
to God. 

The way is now prepared for considering the celebrated 
passage in Zechariah, 14 : 16—21, which, although intensely 
Jewish in its costume, is yet perfectly explicit in respect to 
the conversion of all nations to the worship of Jehovah. Af- 
ter describing the judgments of God upon the nations that 
have fought against Jerusalem, the prophet goes on to say : 

And it shall come to pass, that every one that is left of all the nations 
which came against Jerusalem, shall even go up from year to*year to wor- 
ship the King, the Lord of hosts, and to keep the feast of tabernacles. 
And it shall be, that whoso will not come up, of all the families of the earth, 
unto Jerusalem to worship the King, the Lord of hosts, even upon them 
shall be no rain. And if the family of Egypt go not up, and come not, that 
have no run ; there shall be the plague, wherewith the Lord will smite 
the heathen that come not up to keep the feast of tabernacles. This shall 

* Chap. 1:11. *1 Pet 2: 5. 
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be the punishment of Egypt, and the punishment of all nations that come 
not up to keep the feast of tabernacles. In that day shall there be upon the 
bells of the horses, holiness unto the lord ; and the pots in the 
Lord's bouse shall be like the bowls before the altar. Yea, every pot in 
Jerusalem and in Judah shall be holiness unto the Lord of hosts ; and all 
they that sacrifice shall come and take of them, and seethe therein : and in 
that day there shall be no more the Canaanite in the house of the Lord 
of hosts. 

The care which the prophet takes to include “ all the fami- 
lies of the earth ” in this ordinance, is very noticeable. 
Whatever nation refuses to observe it, shall be punished with 
the absence of rain. But, recollecting that Egypt is always 
without rain, he appoints the plague as the punishment of 
that nation. In all our inquiries respecting the interpreta- 
tion of this remarkable prophecy, we must constantly bear in 
mind that it is one homogeneous whole. If the beginning 
is to be understood literally, so is the end ; if the end must 
be taken symbolically, so must the beginning. In the light 
of this principle, let us examine the concluding portion of it. 
When “all the families of the earth” come up to Jerusalem 
annually, to keep the feast of tabernacles, the number of 
those who sacrifice will be immensely great. The holy ves- 
sels connected with the temple and altar will be wholly inad- 
equate for the service. A special provision is therefore made 
for the offerers. Not only “ shall the pots in the Lord’s 
house be like the vessels before the altar,” that is, conse- 
crated to holy uses, but “ every pot in Judah and Jerusalem 
shall be holiness unto the Lord of hosts,” that it may be 
used by those who bring sacrifices. The sacrifices to which 
reference is here made, are the free-will peace-offerings of the 
people. Of these the fat, with certain other prescribed por- 
tions, was burned on the altar ; another portion was given to 
the priests, and then the offerer and his friends feasted on the 
remainder. 1 Precisely in the same way, we find those who 
offered sacrifices boiling the flesh in caldrons and pots, in the 
days of Eli. 9 Henderson, who adheres to the literal interpre- 

1 See the law for peace-offerings in the third and seventh chapters of Leviticus. 

• 1 Sam. 2 : 13—16. 

Vol. XVIL No. 67. 41 
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tat ion of the prophecy, attempts to escape the fatal objection 
from the presence of sacrifices, by rendering : w all who 
slaughter shall come.” But this is inadmissible; for: 

Firsts the word employed by the prophet is the regular 
scriptural term (a^nnm). Its common signification is that of 
sacrificing. It is to be taken in the general sense of killing , 
slaughtering , only where the context requires it ; as, for ex- 
ample, in Deut. 12 : 21. But here the context is wholly against 
such a sense, for : 

Secondly , Jerusalem, at that time, has its temple and its 
altar. “ The pots in the Lord’s house shall be like the bowls 
before the altar” (rattan d^pitta?).! But where the tem- 
ple and the altar are found, there sacrifices are found also. 

Thirdly , the vessels used to boil the flesh of the victims are 
holy, “ like the bowls before the altar.” This naturally points 
to a sacrificial use to be made of them, which required holy 
vessels. 

j Fourthly) the Jews to whom Zechariah addressed this 
prophecy, must naturally have understood the word in ques- 
tion, of sacrifices (we mean, of course, in its proper gram- 
matical sense), since these were always connected with their 
great feasts, not only as public sacrifices ordained by the law, 
but as private free-will offerings. The public sacrifices con- 
nected with the feast of tabernacles, may be seen in Lev. 23: 
36. It was the custom of, pious Jews, on their annual visit 
to the sanctuary, to bring private free-will offerings to Jeho- 
vah. See 1 Sam. 1 : 3, 21. It is of such sacrifices that the 
passage before us plainly speaks. 

But all sacrifices are done away by the perfect sacrifice of 
Christ (Heb. 10 : 10 — 18). It remains that we understand 
these words, and the whole prophecy of which they are a part, 
symbolically , of the spiritual services of believers, under the 
new dispensation, which were adumbrated by those of the Mo- 


1 pnjTS, properly, sprinkling-bowl , from p*vr, to sprinkle, is a sacrificial bowl from 
which the blood of the sacrifices was sprinkled. Consequently it is one of the 
vessels enumerated as belonging to the brazen altar on which sacrifices were 
offered. Ex. 38 : 8 ; Numb. 4:14; etc. Being of the larger class of bowls, it is 
once used figuratively of a winebibber’s bowl. Amos 6 : 6. 
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saic ritual. In other words, the future reception of the true 
religion by all nations is foretold, under the symbols of the 
Mosaic economy, with its ritual, its yearly feasts, and its 
central place of worship. For this principle of interpreta- 
tion we have the authority of the New Testament Did the 
laws of Moses prescribe a literal priesthood with literal sacri- 
fices ? Believers, under the new dispensation, are, as a spir- 
itual priesthood, to u present their bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God.” 1 * * * * * * * Did the Mosaic economy have 
a central metropolis — a literal Zion, to which all the people 
resorted at stated times ? Believers in Christ have come to 
the spiritual “ mount Zion,” which this symbolized, and have 
become citizens of the “ new Jerusalem,” with its “ innu- 
merable company of angels,” and its u spirits of just men 
made perfect.” 9 

II. Passages from the Psalms. 

We shall not here pause to consider such Messianic Psalms 
as the second and seventy-second, in which the universality 
of Christ’s reign is expressly foretold. The principles upon 
which they are to be interpreted have been sufficiently indi- 
cated in the preceding discussion. Passing them by, there- 
fore, we shall direct the reader’s attention to some mission- 
ary gems, in the Book of Psalms, that have attracted less at- 
tention on the part of commentators. 

We begin with a portion of the twenty-second Psalm, in 
which the sufferer, who is admitted by all evangelical inter- 
preters to be the Messiah (whether immediately and simply, 


i Rom 12:1; 1 Pet. 2:5. 

* Heb. 12: 22 — 24. In the same symbolic way are we obliged to interpret 

Ezekiel’s vision of the city and temple, chaps. 40—48. Henderson admits that 

its altar and sacrifices constitute a fatal objection to its being understood literally 

of anything that is to happen under the Christian dispensation. He would under- 
stand it simply of "the restoration of the temple and the tern pie- worship after 

the return from Babylon.” Commentary on Zech. 14: 16 — 18; and on Ezek.in 
loco. But if this be all, then the hopes legitimately awakened by this magnifi- 

cent vision were never realized. And what then about the river that flowed out 
eastward from under the threshold of this literal temple? That, he tells us. is 

to be understood symbolically. The expositor who is thus compelled to jump 
from the literal to the symbolic in interpreting one and the same vision, must 

have a false hypothesis to support. 
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or in an indirect and typical way, we shall not now stop to 
inquire), in anticipation of the great deliverance which he is 
to receive, says : 

From thee 1 shall be my praise in the great assembly: my vows I will pay 
in the presence of them that fear him. The meek shall eat and be satiated ; 
they shall praise Jehovah who seek him : let your heart live forever ! All 
the ends of the earth shall remember * and turn to Jehovah ; and all the 
families of the nations shall bow down before him. For the kingdom is Je- 
hovah’s, and he ruleth among the nations. A11 the fat of the earth* eat 
and worship : there bow down before him all those going down to the 
dust, 4 and [he who] cannot save alive his soul.* A seed shall serve him : 
it shaU be reckoned to Jehovah for the generation. 6 They shaU come and 
declare his righteousness ; to the people that shall be bom that he hath 
wrought [it]. Vs. 26—32. 

The whole costume of this passage is thoroughly Jewish, 
and must be interpreted from the religious and social usages 
of the theocracy. The festivities of the Jews were preemi- 
nently sacrificial in their character, being accompanied by 
peace-offerings, on the flesh of which, as remarked above, the 
offerer and his friends feasted.7 The occasions of these sacri- 
ficial feasts were various. Private persons in distress vowed 
to Jehovah thank-offerings (which were a form of peace-offer- 


1 from thee; that is, as the ground : thy wonderful works towards me 

shall furnish the occasion and material for it. So the commentators generally. 

* Shall remember God whom they have forgotten. Ps. 9 : 18(17). 

8 VW" , '2. * here representing the rich and noble. 

4 -lEJ—'Hn’vVs , those who are doomed to descend into the dust of death. 

* rs»rj ttV> 'Yst'V , rightly taken by the commentators as a relative clause =* 

n»n and he who has no power to save his soul alive. They who 

must descend to the dust of death and who cannot save alive their soul, taken 
together, constitute the antithesis of the fat of the earth . They are the poor and 
weak who have no earthly deliverer. Thus the Messiah includes all classes and 
conditions of men among those who are to eat of the feast which he makes for 
them. 

6 That is, the generation of his true worshippers. This simple and literal 

rendering of the words : *v*\> -iBfc*, we prefer, with Dclitzsch, to that 

proposed by many : It shall be related of Jehovah to the [next] t/eneration. It is the 
seed of those who are spiritually born in Zion. Sec below on I*s. 87. 

7 For the law of peace-offerings, see Leviticus, chap. 7. The prohibition to 
eat any of the flesh of a thank-offering after the first, and of a votive offering, 
after the second day, in itself implied that the offerer’s friends were to share the 
flesh with him. 
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ings) ; and, when delivered, they paid their vows, and called 
their friends to share the feast with them. Even the harlot 
whom Solomon introduces, says to the young man, by way 
of informing him what dainty cheer is to be found in her 
house : “ Peace-offerings are upon me ; this day have I paid 
my vows.” * When kings offered peace-offerings, on the oc- 
casion of great solemnities, they made a feast for the assem- 
bled multitude. So David, when he transferred the ark to 
Zion ; 3 and Solomon', at the dedication of the temple. 3 On 
this latter occasion Solomon offered, as peace-offerings, 
twenty-two thousand oxen, and a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand sheep, and made a feast, for all Israel, of fourteen days’ 
continuance. Herein he was an illustrious type of the Mes- 
siah, who appears in the present Psalm, paying his vows be- 
fore “the great assembly,” in the form of peace-offerings, 
wherewith he spreads a sacrificial feast for all the families of 
the nations, and for men of all conditions. Rich and poor, 
strong and weak together, come from all the ends of the earth ; 
they eat and bow down before him, acknowledging him as 
their Lord ; and of them is constituted a spiritual seed that 
shall be perpetuated forever. What more explicit declara- 
tion could we ask that the salvation that proceeds from Zion 
shall bless all nations ? This is the very feast made for all 
nations on Mount Zion, which we have already considered ; 
and it is represented, moreover, as following in the train of 
the Messiah’s humiliation and triumph over all his foes. 4 

We shall next consider the ninety-sixth Psalm : 

Sirg unto Jehovah a new song : sing unto Jehovah, all the earth. Sing 
unto Jehovah ; bless his name : proclaim ye, from day to day, the glad 
tidings of his salvation . 8 Declare ye among the nations his glory; among 
all the peoples 8 his wonders . 7 For great is Jehovah, and greatly to 


1 Prov. 7 : 14. * 2 Sam. 6 : 17—19. 9 1 Kings 8 : 62-66. 

4 Entirely similar, though not so explicit in its statements, is the representa- 
tion at the close of the sixty-ninth Psalm. 

8 . It is the nations of the Gentiles themselves that are addressed 

here and in v. 10; as much as to say: “Ye Gentiles declare among yourselves 
his glory.” 

7 rrviaVtS, his wonderful works . 

41 * 
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be praised : he is to be feared above all gods. For all the gods of the peo- 
ples are idols ; but Jehovah made the heavens. Honor and majesty are be- 
fore him: strength and beauty in his sanctuary. Give to Jehovah, ye 
families of the peoples, give to Jehovah glory and strength. Give to Je- 
hovah the glory of his name ; take an offering, and come to his courts. 
Worship Jehovah in the beauty of holiness : 1 tremble ye before him,* 
all the earth. Say ye among the nations, Jehovah reigneth : also the 
world shall be established: it shall not be moved : 8 he shall judge the 
peoples in uprightness. Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad : 
let the sea roar and its fulness. Let the field exult, and all that is in it : 
then shall all the trees of the forest shout for joy 4 — before Jehovah; 
tor he cooieth ; for he cometh to judge the earth : he shall judge the world 
in righteousness, and the peoples in truth / 9 

Let the reader notice the kindly and hopeful attitude 
which this noble Psalm takes towards all the nations of the 
earth. It does not call upon God to crush and destroy them ; 
but upon them to praise God and rejoice in his right- 
eous government. This is the language of faith and love. 
The Pharisee of our Lord’s day, devoured with pride and 
self-righteousness, accustomed to think and speak of his 
heathen neighbors, who were also his oppressors, only as 
“vessels of wrath fitted to destruction,” and anticipating 
with malignant satisfaction the time when the Messiah of 
his imagination should lead him forth to victory over them ; 


1 rv^nna, in ornament of holiness. Originally the phrase seems to have 

denoted the festive apparel worn by God's worshippers in token of reverence. 
Compare what is said of the priestly garments : “holy garments for glory and 
for beauty,” Ex. 28 : 2. Then it came to be used figuratively, as here, of the in- 
ward beauty of holiness which this splendid apparel symbolized. 

* “PSBtt Tho plural form of the verb refers to the different nations 

who inhabit the earth. 

8 The reference here is to the stability of the moral and providential world, 
as administered by its righteous and almighty Lord, as the connection shows. 
This, however, is truly represented by the stability of the natural world (Ps. 93 : 
1 ), since both proceed from the same infinite power and holiness, and both con- 
stitute parts of one glorious whole. 

4 It is precisely in those passages where the righteous government of God over 
his rational creatures is the theme, that the sacred writers call with the most ear- 
nestness upon all his inanimate works to praise him. See Isa. 35 : 1. 2 ; 44 : 23 ; 
55:12; Ps. 148. The chorus will uot be complete till the unconscious praise of 
nature is added to the conscious praise of men : “ All thy works shall praise thee, 
0 Lord ; and thy saints shall bless thee,” Fs. 145 : 10. 
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this Pharisee could not have composed such a missionary 
hymn as the present; nay more, he could not have sung it, 
till he had first thoroughly perverted its meaning, by turning 
it into the channel of his own narrow bigotry and worldliness. 

But a kindly and hopeful spirit in respect to the heathen 
world is not all that this Psalm contains. It was written un- 
der the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. Its wishes and aspi- 
rations are therefore pledges of the actual good in reserve for 
the Gentiles. The prayers and hopes which God puts into 
it, God will fulfil in “ the last days.” 

Another thoroughly missionary Psalm is the sixty-seventh. 
In its general spirit it agrees, remarkably, with the one just 
considered ; but goes beyond it in the clearness of its antici- 
pations in respect to the conversion of the Gentiles. 

V. I. 1 To the chief musician. Upon stringed instruments. A psalm: 
a song* God be gracious to us and bless us ; cause his face to shine 
upon us. Selah. 

He begins with prayer for the covenant people to whom 
he belonged ; that is, for the Israelitish nation, which then 
embosomed “the Israel of God,” which is perpetuated in the 
Christian church. From them salvation must proceed to the 
Gentile nations, and their prosperity prepares the way for the 
conversion of the world. The blessing here invoked upon 
Israel is an abbreviation of the ‘form in which the priests 
were directed to bless the peopled 

V. 2. That thy way may be known upon earth ; thy salvation among all 
nations. 

The blessing which the Psalmist has asked for Israel, is not 
for Israel's sake alone, but for that of all the families of the 
earth, who are, through Israel, to be brought to the saving 
knowledge of God. Thy way , in the present connection, de- 

1 In the Hebrew this constitutes two verses, the title making a separate verse, 
so that v. 2 of our version corresponds with v. 3 of the original, and so through* 
out the Psalm. 

2 -nETis -pw , a Psalm which is also a song. The title Song denotes its joyful 
character, as one in which praise predominates. 

* Numb. 6 : 24—26. 
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notes, not the way which God prescribes to men, but his own 
way; that is, his wonderful dealings with men by which he 
manifests his glorious character. The Psalmist then rises to 
the joyful anticipation of the day when all nations shall 
know and praise Jehovah as their God : 

V. 8. Let the peoples 1 praise thee, O God; let the peoples praise 
thee, all of them. 

Some prefer to render the verse in the Future, thus : “ The 
peoples shall praise thee,OGod: the peoples shall praise thee, 
all of them ; ” and so, also, the two following verses. Be- 
tween the two forms, however, there is, in such a case as this, no 
essential difference; since the prayer, indited by the Spirit of 
prophecy, contains in itself the promise, and the promise con- 
tains the prayer. Taken either way, the missionary spirit 
breathes through the verse, in its highest and noblest form.* 

Y. 4. Let the nations be glad and shout for joy : for thou shalt judge 
the peoples in uprightness ; and the nations on the earth shalt thou guide. 
Selah. 

God breaks, with a rod of iron, the kings and rulers of the 
earth, that are arrayed against him, with all their followers. 
Thus he prepares the way to guide the nations of the world, 
not to destruction but to salvation, through the knowledge 
of his Son Jesus Christ. They are therefore called upon to 


1 , not people in the indefinite collective sense of the English word, but 
populi , nations. 

2 There lies before us the autograph of that beautiful letter written by the Rev. 
William Goodell of Constantinople to his brother on the occasion of the death 
of their father, and first published in the Ohio Observer of Nov. 9, 1843. Speak- 
ing of his father’s early habits and character, he says : “ The little farm he once 
possessed, if it were not all ploughed over, was I am confident almost every foot 
of it prayed over.” . . . “ He was full of the millennium and of the missionary 
spirit long before the existence of the Missionary Herald, or of the American 
Board, or of the Panoplist even, and even before the Connecticut Missionary 
Society sent their missionaries away off to the distant regions of Ohio ; praying 
daily for both Jews and Gentiles, saying with the Psalmist: ‘Let the people 
praise thee, O God; let the people praise thee, all of them.’” The good man 
could find no words more appropriate to express the yearnings of his soul for 
the salvation of the world. No missionary at the present day, in his prayers for 
the heathen, can rise above their divine fulness and depth of meaning. 
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rejoice in his righteous government, which has for its end the 
salvation, not of Israel alone, but of all the families of the 
earth. Therefore he adds, again : 

V. 5. Let the peoples praise thee, O God : let the peoples praise thee, 
all of them. 

The repetition expresses the intensity of the Psalmist’s 
feelings. 

Ys. 6, 7. The earth hath given her increase : God shall bless us, even our 
God. God shall bless us, and all the ends of the earth shall fear him. 

In the words : u The earth hath given her increase ”• 
(pfco} arja nsro , which cannot be lawfully rendered in the 
Future, as in our version), some suppose an allusion to the 
recent ingathering of a bountiful harvest, which is taken as 
an earnest and a symbol of the spiritual harvest of all na- 
tions, which shall hereafter be reaped, through God’s blessing 
upon Zion. Thus the Psalm closes with the explicit predic- 
tion that “ all the ends of the earth shall fear God.” 

We shall bring this Article to a close by the exposition of 
one more short missionary Psalm, the eighty-seventh, which 
is unique in its kind, setting forth the future conversion of 
the Gentiles under the idea that Zion shall be the future 
birth-place of all the nations of the earth. Of the various 
suppositions in respect to the occasion of this Psalm, the 
common one, which connects it with the deliverance of Jeru- 
salem from Sennacherib in the days of Hezekiah is the 
most probable. On this occasion “ many brought gifts un- 
to the Lord to Jerusalem, and presents to Hezekiah king 
of Judah ; so that he was magnified in the sight of all na- 
tions from henceforth.” i This tribute of honor from the 
Gentile nations, might well be considered as the first sheaf 
of a glorious ingathering reserved for the future. See 
Hengstenberg, introduction to Ps. lxxxvii. The sacred 
writers always regard present interpositions of God in behalf 

1 2 Chron. 32 : 23. 
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of Zion as earnests and pledges of her final triumph over 
all her foes. 

V. 1. By the sons of Korah. A psalm : a song. His foundation 1 [is] 
in the holy mountains.* 

His foundation is the foundation of Jehovah ; that is, the 
city founded under his direction, and which he acknowledges 
as his own in a special sense. This abrupt introduction is 
in harmony with the highly impassioned and lyric character 
of the Psalm. 

V. 2. Jehovah loveth the gates of Zion more than all the dwellings of 
Jacob. 

His love for Zion has been manifested in choosing her, 
above all the other cities of Judah, as his dwelling-place. 
Compare 1 Chron. 22:1. 2 Chron. 3 : 1. Ps. 68 : 16. 78 : 68, 
69. 

V. 3. Glorious thingB are spoken of thee, 1 O thou city of God. 
Selah. 

The glorious things are those mentioned in the following 
verses : the enrolment of all the nations as citizens of Zion, 
with all the enlargement, peace, and glory implied in such 
an enrolment. These glorious promises belong, not to the 
geographical Zion, but to the spiritual Zion, of which Jeru- 

1 itvne?. Some propose to render: his founded [city], on the ground that 
rviiO’i nowhere else occurs as a noun. But this is exactly balanced by the fact 
that nowhere else occurs as a participle, instead of which we find Isa* 
28 : 16 ; and . 1 Kings 7:10; Cant. 5 : 15. Both renderings, however, come 
to the same idea. 

* »•{;*"* ••vnria. The P^ aral refers, as it would seem, to the several heights 
embraced within the walls of Jerusalem considered as a whole. 

* r!*v» 253 . I>e Wette takes adverbially. Delitzsch would 

explain the construction after the analogy of passive verbs with the subject in 
the accusative, and often with a neglect of gender and number — rp?.25 
= r ^2^3, one has spoken glorious things . See Rbdiger’s Gescnius's Heb. 

Gram. § 143. s after nr* may denote the object concerning which ; e. g And I 
will speak of thy testimonies (""lyira rn2*K*_) before kings f Ps. 1 19 : 46 ; Speak no 
more to me concerning this matter (r>\ n ns *2 ), Deut. 3:26; and this is more appro- 
priate than the rendering proposed by some : glorious things arc spoken in thee. 
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salem was, in the Psalmist’s day, the visible earthly metrop- 
olis, but which has, now, the whole earth for her dwelling- 
place. 


V. 4. I will mention Rahab and Babylon to them that know me (or, as 
them that know me) : behold Philistia, and Tyre, with Cush ; this was 
born there. 

means, in some passages, simply to mention , as in 
1 Sam. 4:18; in others, to mention with honor , to celebrate , 
as in Isa. 12 : 4. 63 : 7. The latter is its signification here. 
Rahab stands, as in Ps. 89 : 11 (10), for Egypt , apparently 
with reference to the signification of the word am, raging , 
pride, insolence; possibly with direct allusion to Isaiah’s 
words concerning Egypt: narionarn, insolence , they are 
inaction; 1 i. e. while they boast much, they do nothing. 
The rendering of W/4, depends on the question, who is the 
speaker? The expositors generally understand Jehovah : I 
will mention as them that know me? This view commends 
itself from the weightiness of the thought thus expressed ; 
and, considering the abrupt and dramatic character of the 
Psalm, there is no objection to it. Otherwise, we might un- 
derstand the Psalmist as speaking, and render : I will men - 
tionRahab and Babylon to my acquaintances 2 A real paral- 
lelism would then be Luke 15 : 6, 9, “ He calleth together 
his friends and neighbors, saying unto them, Rejoice with 
me,” etc. In either case, the thing mentioned concerning 
Egypt and Babylon is that they have been born in Zion, 
which is to be supplied from the second clause of the verse : 
“ behold Philistia and Tyre, with Cush (here, Ethiopia); this 
was born there.” As he points out these three nations, he 
says of each : “ this was born there ; that is, this nation ; 
for he is representing the nations as becoming citizens of 
Zion. 


i Isa. 30: 7. 

* For the use of b they compare Ps. 7 : 14 (13) : VSE/ “ran, he shall 

make his arrows burning; Ex. 21 : 2 : ■'fcfcnV RJfr he shall go out as free. 

8 Compare, for this signification of the participle, Job 19 : 13 ; 42:1 1. 
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V. 5. And of Zion 1 it shall be said, This and that man * were born in 
her : and the Highest shall establish her. 

The Psalmist now sees the nations born in Zion as indi- 
viduals, ; literally, man and man ; that is, one man 

after another, 3 till the whole multitude of them throng her 
gates. Thus by the accession of “ a great multitude, which 
no man can number, of all nations, and kindreds, and peo- 
ples, and tongues,” 4 the Highest establishes Zion, and makes 
her u a praise in the earth.” 

V. 6. Jehovah shall count, in writing down the peoples,* This was born 
there. Selah. 

Jehovah now makes a registry of the nations, saying of 
each, as it is entered on the list, This was born there. It is 
its birth in Zion that entitles it to a place on the roll of her 
citizens. 

V. 7. As well the singers as the players on instruments* [are there]. 
All my springs are in thee. 

Jerusalem has now become the metropolis of the world, the 
home of all the families of the earth. God has established 
her in permanent prosperity, making her walls salvation, and 
her gates praise.® She must therefore resound, from day to 
day, with the voice of holy song. The first clause of the 
verse is elliptical, and is variously filled out by the interpret- 
ers. Some connect the two clauses thus : u As well the 
singers as the players on instruments [shall say], All my 
springs are in thee.” But the method of our version is as 

1 The \ here, as often, denotes reference. Compare Gen. 20: IS. 

Some, however, render : and to Zion , on the ground that she is virtually, if not 
formally, addressed. 

* The English version: this and that man , is liable to be misunderstood as 
meaning, this and that man out of a multitude. Whereas the Hebrew rather 
denotes a constant succession of individuals till all are included ; so that it comes 
near to the idea of every man. 

9 Rev. 7:9. 4 populos, the different nations. 

* □■'VVn, according to Gesenius, the Participle Kal of VVh with a meaning 
borrowed from Vbri , a pipe or flute. Others make it a noun of the Pilel form 
from b*n. and render it dancers . 

* Isa. 60: 18. 
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natural, and as poetic, as any that has been proposed. The 
words : all my springs are in thee , are addressed to Zion. 
God himself dwells in her. In her he has opened “ the wells 
of salvation ” for his people, out of which they draw living 
water, from age to age. 1 

How, now, are the nations of the earth born in Zion ? 
Not by her becoming the literal metropolis of the whole 
world, and, in this character, receiving all nations as her 
obedient subjects and citizens, according to the gross man- 
ner in which some interpret the prophecy of Isaiah and Mi- 
cah, and that of Zechariab, which have been above consid- 
ered ; 2 but spiritually, by their receiving the law of Jehovah, 
which goes forth out of Zion, in the person of Jesus Christ 
his Son ; and his word, which proceeds from Jerusalem, in 
the form of “ the glorious gospel of the blessed God.” The 
whole is well summed up by Calvin, thus : “ Nor is the word 
horn inappropriately employed to express the fact that the 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, and such like, shall be the flock of 
God’s people. Although Zion was not the place of their 
natural birth,, but they were to be grafted into the body of 
the holy people by adoption ; yet, as the way we enter the 
church is a second birth, this form of expression is used with 
great propriety. The condition upon which Christ espouses 
the faithful to himself, is that they should forget their own 
people and their father’s house, 3 and that, being formed into 
new creatures and born again, of incorruptible seed, they 
should begin to be the children of God, as well as of the 
church. 4 But we have higher authority than that of this 
prince of commentators. The apostle Paul, in his Epistle to 
the Ephesians, describes the introduction of the Gentiles^ 
through Christ, into “ the commonwealth of Israel, in term# 
so explicit that his words may well be taken as the best illus* 
tration of the present Psalm. Before the advent of Christ, 
they were u aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, arid 
strangers from the covenants of promise.” But now, in 
Christ Jesus, the Gentiles, who were “once far off, are mad^ 

1 Isa. 12:3. * Isa. 2: 2—4; Micah 4: 1—4; Zech. 14: 16— 21. 

* Pi. 45: 11 (10). 4 Commentary on Psalms, in loco. 

Vol. XVII. No. 67. 42 
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nigh ” — nigh to the commonwealth of Israel, that is, brought 
into it. For Christ “is our peace” — the author of peace 
between Jews and Gentiles. He “ hath made both one, and 
hath broken down the middle wall of partition ” between 
them ; “ having abolished, in his flesh, the enmity, the law of 
commandments in ordinances;” that is, having, by the sac- 
rifice of his flesh on the cross, abolished the Jewish system of 
ordinances, which constituted “ the enmity,” or ground of 
separation between Jews and Gentiles, so as “ to make, in 
himself, of twain one new man,” — one new spiritual body, 
which knows no distinction of Jew or Gentile ; so that the 
Gentiles are “ no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow- 
citizens with the saints, and of the household of God.” 1 


ARTICLE II. 

THE NATURE OF EVANGELICAL FAITH. 

BT PKOF. EGBERT C. BMYTII, BOWDOIN COLLEGE, BRUNSWICK, MB. 

Most of the readers of the Bibliotheca have probably be- 
come familiar, through an American reprint, with a series of 
sermons upon the Mission of the Comforter, preached be- 
fore the University of Cambridge, in March 1840, by the late 
Archdeacon Hare. It is not, perhaps, so well known that a 
little more than a year previous to the delivery of these dis- 
courses, their learned author gave, in the same place, a 
course of sermons upon the Nature, Province, and Power of 
Faith, which he was called upon to publish, and which were 
issued from the press the following year, in an expanded 

1 Eph. 2 : 11— 22. The Apostle occupies a higher position than the Psalmist ; 
for he sees not only the ingathering of the Gentiles into God’s church, bat also 
the manner of its accomplishment, viz. by the breaking down through Christ of 
" the middle wall of partition ” between Jews and Gentiles. 
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form, and under the general title of The Victory of Faith . 
These discourses have all the distinguishing excellences of 
the later series : the same breadth of view, subtlety and vigor 
of thought, appositeness and brilliancy of illustration, and 
fervent love of spiritual truth. Some passages are rich in 
examples of fine philosophical analysis, lucidly exhibiting 
the nature and province of faith. Others make us feel its 
power, stirring the soul like a trumpet ; as, for example, that 
in which, after the manner of the eleventh chapter of He- 
brews, the names and deeds of a long catalogue of heroes of * 
the Christian faith are cited. The work is one peculiarly fit- 
ted to attract and benefit youthful yet cultivated minds, when 
beginning earnestly to reflect upon the nature and value of 
spiritual religion — minds such as are to be found in all our 
colleges and higher seminaries, evincing, as it does, in the 
best way, the reasonableness of faith, by showing its neces- 
sity in man’s natural life, its harmony with the other parts of 
his being, its power as a practical principle, its influence 
among the leading historic nations, and its victorious might 
when it rests in the person and atonement of Jesus Christ. 
We hope that some one of our publishers, to whom the 
friends of religion are already largely indebted for the repub- 
lication of many sterling foreign works, will place this vol- 
ume more easily within reach than it now is, of the many 
who would prize it. In the present Essay we would offer a 
few thoughts, chiefly suggested by these discourses, upon one 
aspect of their general theme. 

Faith is often defined to be belief upon the ground of tes- 
timony. By belief is meant a conviction or judgment of the 
understanding, an intellectual assent to certain proposi- 
tions which are received as true, not upon grounds of rea- 
son, but upon testimony. Religious faith is said to be a be- 
lief in religious truth founded upon the testimony of God, 
particularly as given in his inspired word ; saving faith is 
the assent of the intellect, upon such testimony, to whatever 
is the contents of this testimony ; right affections are sup- 
posed to depend upon such intellectual conviction of the 
truth, and to be its necessary effect. What men need is 
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.light. Let their views of truth arid duty be made clear, and 
their affections and wills will move in harmony with such 
apprehensions. Let the way of righteousness be made ap- 
parent, let the understanding be convinced of the superior 
claims of goodness, let it open its eyes to the great objects 
of faith, in their majesty and authority and attractiveness, 
and such belief will be unto righteousness. It fulfils the con- 
dition upon which God justifies the ungodly. It will be the 
•root of a holy life. Right and answering affections and good 
works will follow in its train, as the tides follow the moon. 

Those addicted to intellectual pursuits are especially prone 
to such a conception of faith. The cultivation of the under- 
standing occupies much of their attention. It is natural 
to value most, not what is most useful, but what is most 
used; studious men are likely, unless on their guard, to at- 
tach a disproportionate importance to the understanding, 
to the rank it holds among the powers of the mind ; to the 
truths it elicits, and the processes by which it acts. They are, 
in a measure, withdrawn from practical life. The even tenor 
of their lives is comparatively undisturbed by the din and 
strife of the fiercer passions, and the more turbulent hosts of 
evil. The desire to measure and weigh and estimate all sub- 
jects of thought by the standards and scales of the under- 
standing, becomes almost a passion. There is a stronger de- 
sire to be able to give a reason for faith, than to have faith ; 
or rather, it is supposed that the having faith is simply de- 
pendent upon being able to give a reason which satisfies the 
understanding ; or, if so narrow a view as this be not taken, 
if a moral element is at least thought of, the intellectual . 
ingredient of faith is still put first ; it is deemed the chief 
element, that which secures and characterizes all the rest. 
The effort is, before all and above all things else, fully to 
satisfy the demands of the understanding ; and it is expected 
that, when this is accomplished, the work will be done; 
the soul will have gained the heights of faith, it can rest se- 
cure that it believes unto righteousness. 

Substantially the same notion often creeps into the think- 
ing of those who recognize the necessity of the enlighten- 
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ment of the Holy Spirit in order to a true and living faith. 
His work is supposed to be, not that of inclining the heart to 
do the will of God, — to act faithfully up to the light re- 
ceived ; and thus, by the way of obedience, to be led on 
to knowledge — but, primarily, that of instruction. If he 
moves the will, it is simply by playing upon the understand- 
ing. The cause of the moral result is the perception of 
truth; the belief of the intellect, through the Spirit’s agen- 
cy, may be deemed necessary to set this cause in motion. 
Others, again, affirm that, by the agency of the Spirit, not 
only the intellect is quickened and illumined, but the emo- 
tional nature is made sensitive to all virtuous appeals, and the 
will is inclined to consent to that which is seen and felt to 
be right and good. Saving faith, however, is still simply an 
act of the understanding — “ but belief, and nothing more,” 
— although, since it has its seat in a miud, all whose moral 
mechanism has been, as it were, reconstructed, it invariably 
produces, by an organic necessity, right affections and a holy 
life. 1 

Before attempting to controvert this idea of faith, we 
would invite attention to a few preliminary remarks. 

1. In the first place, it is to be noticed that the faith which 
we wish to consider is that faith which the scriptures affirm 
to be unto righteousness ; the faith which is divinely ap- 
pointed to be the condition of the soul’s justification and 
salvation. We make this remark, however, simply for the 
Bake of definiteness in our inquiry, and not for the sake of 
removing what is termed evaugelical or saving faith out of 
the analogy of faith in general. For this analogy, we be- 
lieve, if it were necessary, might easily be shown to be op- 
posed to the notion of faith which has been stated. That is, 
as archdeacon Hare has remarked: u even‘w r hen we speak of 
faith as manifested in our intercourse with our neighbors — 
when we talk of putting faith in one another — the moral 
action of the will is a stronger element in that faith than the 


1 See Dr. Chalmers's Institutes of Theology, Part II. Chap. VI. and Biblio- 
theca Sacra, Vol. XIII. pp. 513, 514. 
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judicial exercise of the understanding.” 1 But this question 
need not concern us. The question is not, whether the word 
faith is properly used by the writers of the New Testament, 
but simply, what notion they attach to it, what meaning 
they employ it to convey. This must be settled by their use of 
it. They constantly make faith the condition of salvation. 
This faith is often affirmed, by men who undertake to inter- 
pret the voice of scripture, to have its seat and origin in the 
understanding. There is much latitude in the expression of 
this interpretation : some seem to regard faith as exclusively 
an operation of the intellect ; nothing more is necessary to 
salvation than such an assent of the mind to the testimony of 
the Bible. Others say, that there must be holy affections in 
heart, and a consistent life, if there is true faith. But these last 
are looked upon as the natural effects of faith — not part of it 
and essential to it, but its necessary or certain results, in the 
heart and life. The question is, whether this is the idea of 
faith evidently in the minds of those who have prescribed, 
with the authority of God, faith as the indispensable condi- 
tion of salvation. 

2. Again, we would remark, it is conceded that there is 
an intellectual element in faith ; and it may also be allowed, 
that, as matter of experience, and in the order of time, this 
intellectual element is primary. As far, at least, as concerns 
the faith demanded in the Bible, it maybe fully admitted, that 
nothing can be believed but what is known. By this is not 
meant that nothing can be believed but what is understood or 
fully comprehended. Mysteries, or truths which transcend the 
finite reason, may be known, and are properly objects of faith. 
What is meant is, that in saving faith there is found, as an 
ingredient, an intellectual apprehension of its object The 
Romish church teaches that it is enough, in order to salva- 
tion, to put faith in the church ; there may be entire igno- 
rance of the doctrines of the church. But if the church holds 
the truth of the scripture, and if the individual member be- 
lieves in the church, he has an implicit faith in all that the 

1 Victory of Faith, p. 18. See also Bishop Berkeley's Min. Phil. Di. VII. 

4 13, and Bishop Barrow's Complete Works, Vol. II. p. 98. 
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church believes. For the mass of men, it is said, this im- 
plicit faith is all that is possible. Now, as against this view, 
it is affirmed that the faith which is required in the scrip- 
tures, cannot consist with ignorance of its object. It im- 
plies knowledge, in which knowledge there is an act of the 
understanding. And this is plain from the nature of the 
case. There cannot be any exercise of the affections and 
will except in some kind of connection with the understand- 
ing ; nor any assent of the understanding without something 
which is assented to : an intellectual apprehension of the 
truth. It is plain, also, from the powers and effects attrib- 
uted to faith, which imply the presence and agency of truth. 
How can a blind assent to we know not what, sanctify 
the heart, give peace to the conscience, produce good works, 
and give maturity to Christian character ? Faith, too, it is 
expressly affirmed, comes by hearing, or report, by instruc- 
tion, by attention to the truth. The gospel is adapted to 
the entire man. Those who would banish the intellect from 
its necessary functions in the religious life, are as foolish as 
those who would seek to kindle a fire without fuel. 

In the order of time, moreover, the action of the intellect 
may be said to precede the full belief of the heart. There 
must be, for example, a certain kind of intellectual percep- 
tion and recognition of Christ and his work before that 
which is moral and spiritual. 

It is at this point, especially, that confusion has come into 
the discussions and opinions of men upon the nature of faith. 
Because the intellectual condition of faith thus has priority, 
in time, to that element which is moral, the former has been 
assumed to be the cause of the latter. Antecedence in time, it 
has well been said, has been confounded with antecedence 
in causation; 1 and so those, especially, who are inclined to 
view all subjects rather in their speculative than in their prac- 
tical aspects, have been led to regard knowledge as the 
chief and formative ingredient in faith, and to make this their 
chief care. 


1 See Victory of Faith, p. 41. 
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3. Once more, we would remark, it is conceded that faith 
is a simple and single act of the soul. Those who would re- 
strict the definition of faith to an operation and act of the 
understanding, make much account of the simplicity which 
it introduces into the subject The attempt, it is said, to in- 
clude in an act of faith an exercise of the affections and will, 
as well as of the understanding, introduces confusion. We 
crowd into what we must regard as a simple act of the mind, 
elements which destroy its unity, and which, in such a rela- 
tion, are incongruous. 

This last statement, that the ingredients, knowledge and 
trust, are inconsistent one with the other, we must regard as 
gratuitous and unfounded ; at least, no attempt has been 
made to prove it And if it should be made to appear that the 
word faith , in the teachings of Christ and his apostles, covers 
both ideas, of assent and confidence, we should not hesitate 
which to sacrifice, simplicity or truth ; at least, we should be 
inclined to suspect that our psychology may not as yet have 
become infallible. Still, we freely concede that the demand for 
simplicity in our conception of faith is a natural and pressing 
one; one, we also believe, authorized by the scriptures and by 
Christian experience. But this simplicity is not that of bare, 
bald oneness, but of unity. Faith is a single act, not be- 
cause it is restricted to one department of the mind, but be- 
cause it is an act of the whole mind, and of that mind in the 
unity of its personal life. It is one, as the person who be- 
lieves is one. It is one, as being a total act of the soul ; and 
so, while it is single, it has a variety and fulness of contents. 
For the sake of accurately observing the history of our men- 
tal processes, of analyzing them, and of gaining clear con- 
ceptions of their modes and uses, we classify the various ope- 
rations of the mind. To different classes of exercises we 
give different names, and treat them as distinct departments 
or powers. Unless we are on our guard, the names come, in 
our apprehension of them, to stand for independent, substan- 
tive things, bound together, like separate fagots tied up in 
one bundle. 

With this conception of the mind, it is impossible to see 
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bow faith can be at once in the understanding and the will, 
— at once knowledge and trust But the truth is, that there 
is one, indivisible, individual, personal spirit, which thinks, 
and feels, and chooses. Man was made a living soul. An- 
alyze a seed : you find a stem, a leaf or a pair of leaves, and 
nourishment for their growth. And is this all ? Then were 
there no movement, nor verdure, nor beauty, nor fragrance, 
nor fruit. There is in all, the life : you have the understand- 
ing, the sensibilities, and the power of choice ; and is this all ? 
Then were there no continuous, personal, spiritual, and re- 
sponsible life. Then is the living soul, the deathless spirit, 
which reveals itself, now in the processes of the understand- 
ing. now in the emotions and resolves of the heart, and now 
in all, together, wielding them as it will, in coincident activ- 
ity — the personal, living spirit, which was made to love, at 
once, with all the mind and with all the heart; and no less, 
but rather, as the root of this, to believe, at once, with the 
understanding and the will. It is because faith is thus cen- 
tral that, while it is susceptible of analysis, it is nevertheless 
single as a power, and simple as an act. It is because it is 
thus central that, when the Author of man’s being would re- 
deem him from the disorder of his powers, thrown into dir- 
est confusion and anarchy by sin, he pronounced, as the 
healing, harmonizing word — Believe. 

And this brings us to the consideration of some of the evi- 
dence which the scriptures afford, that they include, in the 
idea of faith, as properly pertaining to it, as essential to it, 
an act of the will, as well. as of the understanding. 

The language of the apostle Paul, in Rom. 10 : 10, is a di- 
rect proof of this. The apostle is speaking of saving faith. 
The faith which justifies, he affirms, is with the heart : with 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness: The word heart 
is often used, in the Bible, to denote the whole man — the 
person. It is the seat of life. It gives character to all that 
proceeds from it; thought, feeling, desire, are attributed to it. 
As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he. Out of the heart 
proceed evil thoughts, as well as evil passions and evil deeds. 
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Faith is attributed to the heart, in this sense of the word : it 
springs from that which gives life, character, activity, and 
progress to the soul. True faith is from the heart 

The same thing is indicated, also, when we look at the 
word which we render, and from which we derive, our word 
faith . Its primary idea is, holding fast; and, as applied to 
acts of the mind, trusting, confiding, relying; and this sense 
the proposition, connected with it, often settles as its meaning 
in the New Testament Of like import is the corresponding 
Hebrew word ; which, indeed, is almost always rendered, in 
our version, by the specific word trust . To the same effect 
are the phrases by which the act of faith is described ; it is 
expressed by the terms, u coming to Christ ; looking to Him ; 
receiving Him ; eating the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink- 
ing His blood ; trusting in Him ; and being fully persuaded 
of his truth and faithfulness.” 

Notice, also, the powers and effects attributed to faith : it 
is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen. It is a firm reliance upon the truth and faithful- 
ness of God. It is the victory that overcometh the world. 
Through it is remission of sins, justification, sanctification, 
spiritual light, spiritual and eternal life, access to God, adap- 
tion, the inheritance of the promises. Withoht it, it is im- 
possible to please God. Whatsoever is not of faith, is sin. 
It works by love. It unites the soul to Christ, as branches 
are united to the vine. It is an evidence of regeneration. 
By it Christ dwells in the heart. By it saints live, stand, 
walk, obtain a good report, overcome the world, resist and 
conquer the devil, are delivered from sin, are made joint- 
heirs with Christ. 

Even when faith is spoken of as knowledge, the moral 
element still predominates. The knowledge which the scrip- 
tures commend, and which they identify with faith, includes, 
in its very essence, an ardent purity of the affections. It 
is “ a loving, adoring, and ever-growing recognition ” of the 
infinite and inexhaustible perfections of God. 

Let it be further noticed, that the great object of faith isa per- 
son. Faith is receiving Christ: To as many as received Atm, 
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gave he power to become the sons of God ; even to them that 
believe on his name . Here personal trust in Christ is what is 
meant by faith, and no other idea can be substituted. No be- 
lief in abstract facts, no mere operation of the intellect, can be 
expressed by the words “ receiving Christ.” They imply a spir- 
itual perception of his excellence and glory ; a love for his 
moral perfection, a sense of the guilt and ill desert of sin, of 
need of pardon, purification, entire renewal, of a knowledge of 
the Lord Jesus Christ as an almighty, an all-sufficient, an infi- 
nitely-gracious Saviour, and a willingness to submit to him in 
obedience to all his commands. Saving faith has to do imme- 
diately and directly with the Lord Jesus Christ. A mind in the 
exercise of such faith, concentrates its regards upon him ; the 
understanding, affections, will — all are drawn forth, in lively 
exercise, in one whole act of acceptance. 

It is a good evidence that we have a true idea of any sub- 
ject if we find that the idea is light-giving; that it illumines 
parts and relations of the subject otherwise obscure. 

The appreciation of faith as rather moral than intellectual, 
as having for its chief and formative element an exercise of 
the affections and will rather than of the understanding, 
will afford this sign of its truth. It shows us : 

1. In the first place, why the influences of the Holy Spirit 
are made so much account of, in the Bible, in the produc- 
tion of faith. Faith is the gift of God. It is the work of 
the Spirit. He produces, nourishes, and maintains it. It is 
founded upon the witness of the Spirit, with aud by the 
truth. Now that which is the work of the Spirit, in the 
souls of men, we should expect would be spiritual. The 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance; in which 
enumeration, every word denotes that which is moral. 
So in the description of the wisdom which he bestows, 
every quality ascribed to it is moral. It is set forth as 
pure, peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy. 1 
If, now, we restrict the notion of the faith which the Spirit 

1 See James 1 : 5 and 3: 15, 17, and The Victory of Faith, p. 20. 
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begets, to a mere assent of the understanding to truths 
which it receives upon testimony, simply intellectually ap- 
prehended, we are in a sphere into which we have no reason 
to suppose the Spirit’s ordinary and immediate operations 
extend ; and we are at a loss to understand why his pecu- 
liar and special agency is of such momentous consequence. 
The laws of the understanding are unchangeable ; and, upon 
all subjects properly before them, in which the heart is free 
from wrong bias and prejudice, men’s intellects work cor- 
rectly. As matter of fact, thousands of men are intellectually 
convinced of the truth and divine authority of the Christian 
religion, whose lives show that their hearts are strangers to 
its power. It is said that they do not have a ^convincing 
apprehension of what they profess to believe. This is true ; 
but why do they not realize this ? The evidence is clear . 
Why, when men are told of the truth, and justice, and love 
of God, and believe in these things with the understanding, 
is there no attractiveness, no constraining power, over them, 
of these august, and authoritative, and living verities ? And 
what is it to appreciate moral and spiritual things ? Can it be 
merely to perceive them with the mind? Can it be merely 
that assent of the mind which is founded upon an intellectual 
apprehension of their existence ? That to which faith as- 
sents is their holy and sacred qualities, their divine authority, 
loveliness, and perfection. Assent to qualities such as these, 
moral and spiritual , must be of the heart, a moral and spirit- 
ual act : whosoever loveth , says the apostle, knoweth God. 
With the heart man believeth unto righteousness . In order to 
faith, there must be, to the mind, some demonstration of the 
spiritual ; and to this the understanding is, of itself, incom- 
petent. It would be incompetent even if there were not so 
much bad teaching in the world; if men’s intellects, through 
the conception of their hearts, had not become bewildered in 
the mazes of error. In order to be seen, known, appreciated, 
the truth must be loved. So long as the heart is wrong, all 
the learning and knowledge of the highest archangel might 
be poured into the human understanding, until it was filled 

1 Shepard’s Works, Vol. III. p. 439. 
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and flooded, and there would be no faith. Something more 
than reasoning, even though the reasoner be the Spirit of 
Truth, is necessary to communicate divine knowledge, to 
open the eyes to the divinity of truth, to the unspeakable 
preciousness and majesty of him who is the Truth. “ I have 
seen a God by reason,” writes one of the most eminent Puri- 
tan divines, “ and men were amazed at God thus appre- 
hended ; but 1 have seen God Himself and been ravished to be - 
hold Him. ,} 1 If faith be simply an exercise of the under- 
standing, why this vast difference between knowing things 
by reason, and by faith or the spirit, of faith ? If the agency 
of the Spirit, in the production of faith, be necessary simply 
because there is so much ignorance, and error, and bad 
teaching in the world that men’s minds ar.e bewildered ; be- 
cause he can reason with a power and cogency beyond that 
of the human teacher, why should this agency be absolutely 
and alike necessary to the production of faith in every human 
soul ? Why are, often, those who have sat, all their lengthened 
lives, under the teachings of the sanctuary, as really desti- 
tute of a genuine faith — a faith which overcomes the world, 
a faith unto righteousness — as are the most degraded Bush- 
men ? Why to all men, the refined as well as the uncultivated, 
the learned as well as the ignorant, the masters in Israel 
as well as the publicans and sinners, must it be said, alike : 
Except ye be born again , ye cannot see the kingdom of God; 
ye. must be bom again ; whosoever believeth , is bom of God ? 

But if faith is with the heart — a submission of the will to 
the will of God, a personal trust in the redemptive act of his 
Son — then must it be spiritual in its very essence, and the 
appropriate fruit of the Spirit. For it is with the heart that 
men sin. And when sin has thus once gained a lodgement 
at the very seat and centre of personal life, it cannot be dis- 
lodged but by the renewal of the heart , by a change in the 
man ; so that the affections and the will, once sold under sin, 
may become free to love and choose the truth. Such a 
change, no amount of light in the understanding can, of it- 
self, beget; nor any more dispense with its necessity. 

1 Shepard’s Works, VoL III. p. 439. 
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II. In view of the truth which has been set forth — that 
: faith depends more upon the will than upon the understand- 
. ing — we see, secondly, why a genuine faith is so often the 

possession of the poor and unlearned, while the learned and 
cultivated are destitute of it. If the grounds of faith were 
the decision of the understanding, the results of a balanc- 
ing and weighing of arguments, a sifting of testimony, 
then the best judges as to human legislation, would be the 
best as to the divine : those most skilled in earthly wisdom, 
would be most competent to appreciate the heavenly. Faith 
would increase in proportion to the expansion of the under- 
standing. He who is most conversant with human science, 
would most easily apprehend the things of God. The phi- 
losopher would attain to faith more easily than the peasant. 
Among men of science we should find a readier apprehen- 
sion, a fuller reception, of the divinity and atonement of 
Christ, than among those whose intellects are less keen and 
disciplined. Whereas the fact, it has with truth been said, 
is u very often exactly the reverse : the philosopher, beguiled 
by the phantoms of his understanding, finds it difficult, if not 
impossible, to raise his spirit beyond the moral teacher, the 
man Jesus ; while the poor and humble acknowledge and 
adore him as their ever-present Saviour and God .” 1 

III. Again, if faith be a property of the heart rather than 
of the understanding, we see how it is that men are ac- 
countable for their faith. It is a work of the will, an act of 
that within us to which responsibility immediately attaches. 
So far as it involves an exercise of the understanding, there is 
not entire freedom from accountability; for in every intellec- 
tual operation there is personal agency. Though men can- 
not make truth, nor alter the laws of evidence, they can at- 
tend to that evidence with a simple, single-hearted desire to 
know the truth ; and for all that is otherwise, in forming 
their opinions, they are accountable. 

But the real ground of the faith which the gospel requires, 
is not simply nor chiefly that apprehension of truth to which 
the understanding, of itself, is competent. Whosoever be- 

1 Victory of Faith, p. 37. 
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iieveth that Jesus is the Son of God, hath the witness in him* 
self. Faith is founded, not upon the belief or testimony of 
those about us ; not because the mind can state the histori- 
cal and rational grounds of its belief, important as are these 
in their place, but because it sees the excellence and feels the 
authority and power of truth; because, with and by the 
truth, there is the witness of the Spirit If the mind within 
whose reach this truth is placed, does not discern its true 
character, if it has not this evidence, the difficulty lies deeper 
than its understanding. It is responsible for not believing. 
Hence the gospel enjoins faith upon all who hear its call. 
If faith were founded upon the testimony of the church, none 
could be under obligation to believe, to whom that testi- 
mony should not be afforded. If it were founded on histori- 
cal testimony, it could not be required of those who have not 
the time and ability to examine and appreciate that evidence. 
But since it rests upon the divine character of the truth, the 
obligation to believe is universal. If there is not convincing 
evidence, evidence which forms a sufficient and ample basis 
for an unwavering faith, it is because sin blinds the mind, 
because the heart is wrong. 

IV. Finally, we see that all faith which is not moral and 
practical, is wanting in the essential characteristic of the faith 
required in the gospel. If faith is of the heart, it must influ- 
ence the life. There are the fountains of life. As a man 
believeth, in his heart, so is he. Hence we find so often, in 
the scriptures, obedience, works, made the condition of sal- 
vation ; while it is affirmed, with unqualified distinctness, 
that by the works of the law shall no flesh be justified. It is 
faith only which justifies, which is the condition upon which 
we become one with Christ, in all the benefits and triumphs 
of his redemption. Yet faith can never exist alone , no more 
than the sun can climb the azure vault of the sky, and shine 
in his meridian splendor, and not pour his light upon all that 
he beholds. Faith brings Christ into the soul ; and this light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God chases away its dark- 
ness, and purifies every fountain of feeling, and makes it 
fruitful as the garden of the Lord. 
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ARTICLE III. 

BOARDMAN’S HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE.* 

BT RET. JACOB J. ABBOTT, UXBRIDGE, MASS. 

We have, here, a work on Christian experience. Though 
not yet two years old, it has attained a popularity and influ- 
ence of no ordinary extent. Of its author we kuow little, 
except what we have learned from the book before us. 

The subject treated, if it be Christian experience in gene* 
ral, or the higher stages of it, that growth in grace by which 
the riper fruits of piety are reached, is one both of unspeakable 
interest and importance. The Christian world will never be 
tired of reading of this description. To no human benefactors 
will they make more grateful acknowledgments than to the 
Baxters, the Doddridges, the Flavels, the Bunyans, the Ed- 
wardses, and the Alexanders. Is the author of “ The Higher 
Christian Life ” worthy of a place in the church among those 
greater lights and benefactors? In other words: is “ The High- 
er Christian Life ” worthy to take its place by the side of Dod- 
dridge’s Rise and Progress, Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, 
Pike’s Cases of Conscience, Edwards on Religious Affec- 
tions, the Alexanders (father and son) on Religious Experi- 
ence and Consolation addressed to the Suffering People of 
God, James’s Christian Professor and Christian Progress, 
and other standard works of that class ? So much, and 
more, has been claimed for this treatise. Having given it a 
somewhat careful examination, we will proceed to state, as 
clearly and as fairly as we can, the results of our investi- 
gation. 

And we remark, at the outset, that the book is a difficult 
one to analyze satisfactorily, for reasons that will appear as 


1 The Higher Christian Life, by Rev. W. E. Board man. “ That ye may be 
Ailed with all the fulness of God.” Boston : Henry Hoyt ; New York ; D. Apple- 
ton and Co. 1859. pp. 330. 12mo. 
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we proceed. The treatise is, professedly, and in the print- 
ing, divided into three Parts — u The Higher Christian Life: 
What it is; How attained; Progress and Power.” But 
these three Parts, with some verbal changes, might be bound 
up in any other order, and the book would read quite as well. 
Indeed there would be something gained by putting the third 
Part first ; for, in that only, and nearly at the end of it, do 
you find the definition that entirely relieves your suspense 
as to the author’s theory — the one idea under which his 
mind is laboring. 

In a word, the book has no method at all ; no develop- 
ment, no progress, no “lucidus ordo.” We are not sure it 
would suffer (with trifling qualifications) by arranging its 
eighteen chapters in any order different from the present, 
even if that were by chance. 

But to the treatise. What is the subject treated ? What 
does the writer mean by the M higher life ? ” and by w second 
conversion ?” as its equivalent, or the stepping-stone to it? 
Precisely what he does mean, we will not attempt to say; 
because it is not said intelligibly in the book, and cannot be 
inferred from the book. On the contrary, it can be inferred, 
most certainly, from the book, that he had no well-defined 
idea, in his own mind, on the subject (see p. 57). 

One thing, however, is made clear. By the phrase “ higher 
life,” to denote that higher experience which he thinks it the 
privilege and duty of all Christians to reach, he has no refer- 
ence whatever to the comparatively matured results of a pro - 
gressive sanctification. Growth in grace , as that is com- 
monly understood by Christians, is entirely aside from his 
theory. Accordingly, “ second conversion ” is not an epoch 
in a Christian’s experience, at which there is a return, by bit- 
ter repentance, from backsliding; or at which, by a more 
powerful baptism of the Holy Ghost and a clearer faith, there 
is a sudden rising up to a higher terrace upon the holy mount 
(p. 48). 

Some critic has objected to the phraseology “ second con- 
version,” when the number of epochs, more or less marked, 
in the process of sanctification, is indefinite ; and one might 

43 * 
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just as well speak of the third, or fourth, or twentieth, or fif- 
tieth. No, not with Mr. Boardman’s theory : there can only 
be the second after the first . 

The theory relates to the means of Christian sanctification. 
And the theory, as to the means , is that by a simple and sin- 
gle act of faith 1 w t\ obtain sanctification, just as we, 
at first, obtained justification. It is the work of an instant , 
so far as the use of means for that end is concerned, pre- 
cisely as justification is. We first receive Christ, by faith, 
for justification. That is our first conversion. The thing 
secured by it — justification — is complete , eternal : there is 
no more condemnation. But this is only a half salvation. 
By and by we begin to feel our need of holiness. And there 
are two ways pursued, he says, to obtain this. Most, in their 
blindness, seek it painfully, and slowly, and very unsuccess- 
fully, by works, by strivings. Here and there one learns the 
true way, and takes Christ, at once and forever, for sanctifir 
cation . This is the second conversion. Here is his own ex- 
planation : “ practically always perhaps, and theologically 
often, we separate between the two, in our views and efforts, 
to secure them to ourselves, until we are experimentally 
taught better. We have one process for acceptance with 
God, that is faith ; and another for progress in holiness, that 
is works. After having found acceptance in Jesus by faith, 
we think to. go on to perfection by strugglings and resolves, 
by fastings and prayers, not knowing the better way of tak- 
ing Christ for our sanctification, just as we have already 
taken him for our justification.” Again : M There is a second 
experience, distinct from the first — sometimes years after the 
first — and as distinctly marked, both as to time and circum- 
stances and character, as the first — a second conversion, as 
it is often called.” Again : il Surely salvation is no more 
free, in the first draught of the waters of life, than in the 
second and deeper. Christ is no more freely offered in the 
faith of his atonement, than in the assurance of his personal 
presence and sanctifying power. . . If we are content to 


1 A peculiar kind of faith, to which we shall by and by call attention. 
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take him as a half-way Saviour — a deliverer from condem- 
nation, merely ; but refuse to look to him aa a present Saviour 
from sin, it is our own fault. He is a free Saviour. And, to 
all who trust him, he gives free salvation. To all and to 
each ” (pp. 52, 47, 76). 

44 But,” it will be asked, u does he not, after all, hold the 
common view on this subject? Christians all believe that 
sanctification is the work of faith: that the victory which 
overcomes the world is our faith. They all hold that the re- 
newal and purification of our sinful nature is, from first to last, 
the work of God ; and that faith connects us with the source 
of life and power in God ; that the life which we now live 
in the flesh, we live by the faith of the Son of God. So that 
it may be as truly affirmed of sanctification, as of justifica- 
tion, that it is all of faith — by grace — and glorying is ex- 
cluded. Does not Mr. Boardman, in these quotations, hold 
up, in substance, the same view ? And if so, what serious 
objections can be offered to his teachings on the subject ?” 

So we hoped when we had read no further, though his 
forms of expression, on almost every page, were peculiar and 
Buspicious ; and though the air and tone told us all along, 
unmistakably, that the author was almost beside himself un- 
der the inspiration of a new and extraordinary discovery, 
which he was endeavoring to make known. We hoped he 
was only combating the self righteousness, of which there is, 
everywhere, in the church, so much, and which is such a foe 
to grace. 

At this point we will state what, to our surprise and grief, 
we finally found to be the real theory of the book. It is this : 
that sanctification is by faith alone , without the instrumen- 
tality of GW’s truth . This is the one idea of the work ; 
the rare discovery that is to be so fruitful of good to 
the church in these latter days. There is nowhere in the 
volume a recognition of the fact that the truth, as revealed in 
the holy scriptures, is the means of sanctification. He 
wholly ignores the Bible on this subject. More than this : 
he puts faith in opposition to the use of means. “ As the sum 
of all, let it be settled as a truth never to be doubted, that for 
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salvation, in any stage or degree, Jesas alone is the way, and 
faith alone is the means.” “One thing may be safely affirmed 
of both alike — those converted again, and those now convert- 
ed for the first time — that, in every case , trust in Jesus was 
the sole condition of the work wrought in them ” (pp. 1 12, 113). 
Referring to the three classes into which, he says, those are 
divided who hold his peculiar views of sanctification, he says i 
“ It may be added, that in the one essential doctrine of the 
way of sanctification, as by faith and nol by works, they all 
agree, of course, if they agree in its practical reception in the 
experience in question.” . . . “ All agree in the facts of the ex- 
perience. . . . And all agree in the doctrineof sanctification by 
faith ; because, in every case, that is the great principle re- 
ceived, experimentally, in place of sanctification by works. 
And all agree that this experimental reception of Christ for 
sanctification is instantaneous, because it could not be other- 
wise ” (pp. 56, 57). And in answer to the question : What is 
attained ? etc., he says: “ Nothing but a sense of unholi- 
ness. and a ^11 consciousness that all efforts, and resolutions, 
and strugglings, and cries, for holiness of heart, are just as 
vain as the attempts of a leopard or an Ethiopian to bathe 
white in any waters. This, with a sense of absolute de- 
pendence upon Christ for holiness of heart and life, just as for 
the forgiveness of sin, is the sum and substance of the 
soul’s attainment.” “ Then what follows? Then fol- 

lows the work, according to our faith ” (pp. 58, 59). Again; 
after giving an example of a person who had been striving 
for sanctification in the ordinary way, but had finally learned 
of the second conversion : “ This traces, in lines clear and 
distinct, on our chart, one of the by-ways [of error] : that of 
works for others as a means of sanctifying ourselves .” 

One quotation more, on this point. “ Suppose comforts 
fail, light grows dim, clouds arise, the heart becomes lag- 
gard, courage sinks, joys fall into the sear aud yellow leaf, or 
begin to — what then ? Fly to means ? No : fly to Christ 
— Christ is all we want. . . . Suppose you were in a church 
or hall at night The lights were dim. Hardly light enough 
to make the darkness visible. And suppose you should see 
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the sexton busy, working away at the burners, trying to en- 
large their apertures of escape for the gas, to increase the 
light ; and all the while, you know, that the gas is partially 
shut off, in the pipe connecting with the main, and that is 
the reason of its faintness in the jets. You will go to him 
saying Man ! man ! let the jets alone. Go turn on the gas 
from the main. Then let him do it, and instantly the room 
is full of light. Every burner does its duty. Ten to one he 
will have to go round to each burner and reduce the light, to 
keep it within bounds ” (pp. 174,325). Strange he did not 
see that this illustration makes directly against himself and 
for the scriptural view of sanctification, by the truth. What 
is the man doing who is working away at the burners ? This 
is the Christian who is trying to increase the light of piety 
in his soul by a simple effort of the will, without looking for 
a supply to any source beyond his own heart : either the 
word or the Spirit. And what does he do when he turns on 
the gas from the main ? Does he not use some means for it? 
Does he not turn a screw ? And then does not the gas come 
from the “main,” through pipes , to the burners? And are 
not these channels of conveyance the truth as it is in Jesus, 
through which the virtues of Christ come into the soul ? If 
he had taken tcater-works y instead of gas-works, to show how 
the living influence is supplied to the soul, he would have 
come nearer to the scriptural figures. 

Before advancing to other points, we wish to fix very 
special attention to this one — his theory as to the means of 
sanctification — to wit : that it is derived immediately from 
Christ, by faith , and not mediately , through the scriptures , 
appropriating them by faith, and finding Christ in them, and 
through them bringing him into the soul. He quotes no 
such scriptures as these : “ Sanctify them through thy truth ; 
thy word is truth ; ” and John 15:3. 2 Pet. 1 : 4. He has 
very little to do with the scriptures, any way; it is all theory , 
supported by what he calls experience. He draws largely 
from the experiences of men; very little from the inspired 
oracles of truth, and then with a strange perversion or mis- 
application. For example : he quotes these words of the 
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Saviour, “ If ye keep my commandment, ye shall abide in 
my love,” and twists them into his theory, by making that 
the condition of retaining what had been secured by faith, 
and not as the means of obtaining a sanctifying connection 
with Jesus, and of continual supplies of his Spirit and grace 
(p. 327). 

This theory as to the means of sanctification, by Christ 
alone, received immediately by faith, in opposition to the 
view that it is by the Spirit of Christ working in us through 
the truth, is the one idea of the book, to which all else is in- 
tended to be subservient. And we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it contrary to the dictates of reason, and the 
teachings of scripture. 

But it will be asked, again : “ Does he not, nevertheless, 
hold the substance of the scriptural doctrine ? In saying that 
we receive Christ, by faith , for sanctification, does hte not 
recognize the instrumentality of the scriptures ? For, what 
can faith terminate upon, as its object, but the truth as it is 
in Jesus — the record God has given of his Soil ” ? We held 
on to this charitable hope a long time, in reading his book, 
notwithstanding all that seemed to the contrary ; but were 
compelled, finally, to abandon it. 

And with this thought we will proceed to his idea of Chris- 
tian faith. Near the end of the volume (p.289), we have his 
definition of faith, given in language that cannot be misun- 
derstood. It is as follows : “ And now how is it that this 
transmutation is made ? What is that power, better than 
the philosopher’s stone or the lamp of Aladdin, which works 
this wondrous change ? We have seen, already, that it is 
faith. Faith, which is the assured hope of a home eternal in 
the heavens, and also an assured knowledge of the presence 
and power of Jesus to deliver us from the dominion as well 
as the penalty of sin, and keep us, by the power of God, 
through faith, unto salvation. The very crowning thing, 
which completes the fulness of this faith, is the apprehension, 
not so much of the certainty of final salvation, as of the joy- 
ful confidence of the presence of Jesus, as a present Saviour 
from sin, and a present captain of salvation, to direct us and 
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sustain us in every conflict with Satan, and in every effort to 
extend the kingdom of God in the world. And this is the very 
gist of the experience sought to be illustrated and urged in 
these pages.” 

Now we ask, is that evangelical faith at all ? And have we 
any warrant for exercising such a faith ? The amount of it 
is, that we are to believe something about ourselves : it is an 
assured hope of heaven ; an assured knowledge of the pres* 
ence of Jesus in his saving power! We had read with as- 
tonishment, in the early part of the work, what he quoted, 
with an apparent endorsement, from a monk, who was di- 
recting Luther how to be saved. Said the monk : 44 The 
commandment of God is, that we believe our own sins are 
forgiven ” (p. 25). Where do we find a warrant for so be- 
lieving, and calling it saving faith ? What kind of a faith 
would that.be for impenitent men ? believing that their own 
sins are forgiven, an assured hope of heaven, an assured 
knowledge of the saving presence of Jesus! Would it not 
be, what a great many are doing, believing a lie, that they 
might be damned ? 

We hear too much of such direction, given to the sinner, 
and to the Christian : 44 You must believe that your sins are 
forgiven.” 44 You must have no doubt about your own state 
and prospects.” What is the object of Christian faith? Is 
it not 44 the glorious gospel of the blessed God ? ” Is it not 
the salvation of Christ, the 44 good tidings ” revealed in his 
word ? Can anything be a proper object of justifying or 
sanctifying faith, but what God has recorded in his word? 

I may believe in the provisions of grace, as set before me 
In the gospel ; I may believe that Christ is an all-sufficient 
Saviour; and that all the blessings offered in the new cove- 
nant are offered to we, and will be mine if I accept them ; 
that Jesus Christ loved me and gave himself for me, and 
that if I place my sole reliance upon him, I shall find rest to 
my soul ; and I may believe that he is able and willing to do 
for me exceeding abundantly, above all that I can ask or 
think. All that, and much more, I can believe, because God 
has revealed it But I cannot, in the same sense, believe 
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anything concerning ray interest in Christ and my title to 
eternal life, because I do not find it in the Bible. 1 may be 
such a believer as to have evidence that I have passed from 
death unto life, and may thus have strong consolation in the 
gospel. But this hope that springs up amid the fruits of a 
renewed heart, must not be mistaken for the faith itself, that 
works by love, and purifies the heart, and overcomes the 
world. 

Let us now pass on to that which is obtained in “ second 
conversion.” And here we forewarn the reader that we 
have got to the end of the author’s self-consistency, and shall 
henceforth wander about, in fogs thicker than those of the 
Grand Bank. What does he mean by the higher life, reached 
through the gate of second conversion ? Does he mean that 
we obtain instantaneous and entire sanctification? He 
seems to teach that, in some parts of the book;, though in 
other places he disclaims it. 

u Whether the question relates to justification or sanctifica- 
tion, the answer is the same. The way of freedom from sin 
is the very same as the way of freedom from condemnation. 
Faith in the purifying presence of Jesus brings the witness of 
the Spirit with our spirits, that Jesus is our sanctification ; 
that the power and dominion of sin is broken ; that we are 
free, just as faith in the atoning merit of the blood and obe- 
dience of Christ for us, brings the witness of the Spirit that 
we are now no longer under condemnation of sin, but freely 
and fully justified in Jesus.” 

“ Christ offers himself to be the bridegroom of the soul. He 
offers to endow his bride with all the riches of his own in- 
heritance in the heirship of his Father. Taking him as our 
Bridegroom, and giving ourselves to him as the bride espouses 
her husband, with him we have all he has, as well as all he is ” 
(pp. 94, 119). That looks like coming into immediate pos- 
session of the full benefits of Christ’s mediation, so far as it 
is possible for God to bestow them upon us in this sublu- 
nary abode. 

Take another passage. “ They have learned (those who 
have experienced the second conversion, in distinction from 
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Christians who have not learned the better way) that there is 
deliverance now, here in this life, through faith in Jesus. 
While the others sigh and groan in their bondage, as if there 
was no deliverance this side the grave.” “ They have learned 
experimentally, they know, that Jesus Christ our Lord, 
through faith in his name, does actually deliver the trusting 
soul from the cruel bondage of its chains under sin, now in 
this present time; while the others have learned, not that Je- 
sus does deliver, but that their own resolutions, in Jesus’ 
name, do not deliver them ; and not knowing that Jesus 
can do it, they turn, with a sigh, toward death, as their de- 
liverer from the power of this death, as if death was the sanc- 
tifier or the sanctification of the children of God ” (p. 267). 

A favorite expression with the author is “ full trust and 
full salvation ; ” and he tells us, in the Preface, that this would 
have been his “ next ” choice as the title of the book. 
tt Trust,” he observes, “ is perhaps the only other word that 
conveys the original meaning of faith. And as faith is the 
all-inclusive condition of salvation, full trust expresses the 
sole condition of full salvation , which it is the design of this 
volume to illustrate.” Expressions like the following occur 
numerously : “ The experience is a reality. Jesus is freely 
offered as our sanctification as well as our justification. 
Faith, full trust in him, will bring full salvation, with him, 
to the soul.” “Christ all-sufficient — faith all-inclusive.” 
“ From that day onward, until now, he has rejoiced in full 
salvation, through full trust in Jesus.” 

If, now, one has full salvation , what more can he desire 
for himself? Does not this include entire sanctification ? If 
the power and dominion of sin are broken, so that we are 
free, are we not sanctified wholly, in soul, body, and spirit? 
And yet he teaches that those very persons who have “ con- 
quered an abiding peace,” and who enjoy the “ full salva- 
tion,” are yet full of all the nncleanness of sin. How can 
the two ideas be reconciled ? Is it by the imputation , to the 
believer, of Christ’s personal holiness ? There are some pas- 
sages that look like this. For example : “ he [one who had 
just passed through the second birth] had his eyes opened to 
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see his utter unholiness, and to see that Christ must answer 
wholly for him, and clothe him altogether with his own 
[Christ’s own] righteousness.” “ She [another case] became 
perplexed, really distressed, with the question : What shall I 
tell them ? Shall I tell them I have experienced entire sanc- 
tification? I ’never felt my unholiness more, or so much. 
... I never saw my imperfection so clearly, or felt it so 
deeply. I see Christ a perfect Saviour, and he is mine, and 
all I want; but I am a perfect sinner, needing a perfect Sa- 
viour indeed.” And he concludes the account of her with 
the words : “ she has the liberty as well as the fulness of the 
blessings of the gospel ” (pp. 69, 72, 73). In another part of 
the book, we find an explanation that looks very much like 
antinomianism. “ In every case,” viz. when the second con- 
version is about to take place, “ hungering and thirsting for 
true holiness is induced ; and, after varied stragglings, the 
issue, in all alike, is that of finding, in Christ, the end of the 
law for sanctification ” (p. 42). 

Now, after such teaching as to the fulness of the salva- 
tion received, instantly, upon the exercise of “full trust” 
for that purpose, it would be surprising to see the proof 
made out, from the same book, that the author is quite ortho- 
dox on the subject of progressive sanctification. Yet we 
have statements like the following : “ There is a radical dif- 
ference between the pardon of sins and the purging of sins. 
Pardon is instantaneously entire ; but cleansing from sin is 
a process of indefinite length. ... In the first, the work of 
Christ is already done the instant the soul believes; while iu 
the second, the work of Christ remains yet to be done, in the 
future, after the soul believes.” And he speaks, elsewhere, 
of the acceptance of Christ as the soul’s sanctification, be- 
ing the “ entrance , merely, upon the true and only way of be- 
ing made holy ” (pp. 116, 60, etc.). Let those who have a 
fondness for such puzzles, endeavor to reconcile these state- 
ments with those, more numerous ones, which affirm that 
immediately, upon second conversion, “the power and do- 
minion of sin are broken;” that, taking Jesus as our bride- 
groom, “ we have all he has, and all he is ; ” and that those 
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who have done it, u have learned experimentally, they know, 
that Jesus Christ our Lord, through faith in his name, does 
actually deliver the trusting soul from the cruel bondage of 
its chains under sin, now in this present time;” and that 
those who have spent c< a whole life-time [after the first con- 
version] before learning that faith is the victory that over- 
cometh, may at last [like an example cited] learn the great 
secret of the gospel as the way of salvation from sin, and 
have a peaceful, yea a gorgeous, sunset of it ” (p. 200). 

The inquiry will naturally arise : What affinity has the 
theory of the higher life with modern perfectionism ? That 
question our author considers at length (pp. 55 — 63). He 
divides those who hold to the second conversion into three 
classes : Lutherans (in which class he himself is found), Wes- 
leyans, and Oberlinians. Admitting that there are some 
shades of difference (and pointing these out), that “ both 
Wesleyans and Oberlinians differ from Lutherans in the use 
of terms, and in the theology of the experience described, but 
[he says] aside from this, in all that is essential to the experi- 
ence itself, all are agreed.” “ It is worthy of special note that 
their differences are altogether those of opinion, not at all of 
fact. All are agreed as to the essential facts of the experi- 
ence in question. The shades of difference in the manner of 
narrating are not at all essential. All agree, especially in 
the one great matter, that the experience is that of the way 
of sanctification by faith ; that of really practically receiving 
Jesus for sanctification by faith, as, before, be had been re- 
ceived as the sacrifice for sins. This may be variously ex- 
pressed, but this is the marrow and substance of the whole 
matter, in every case, and with every class. Again : all agree 
as to the fact that this practical, experimental apprehension 
of Christ is instantaneous in every case.” u All agree in the 
facts of the experience, because the facts themselves are in 
harmony, in all cases. And all agree in the doctrine of sanc- 
tification by faith, because, in every case, that is the great 
principle received, experimentally, in place of sanctification 
by works” (pp. 41, 55, 57). That will suffice on this point. 

Thus far we have confined ourselves to the doctrine of the 
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book before us, with the endeavor of showing what the the- 
ory which it puts forth is. It is time that we pay some at- 
tention to the proofs , that he may see how such a theory is 
supported. And here we come to what is the most remark- 
able thing about the whole production. His proofs are drawn 
principally from real life. And so far as we have the means 
of verifying them, there is not one of them that stands upon 
the ground of historical truth. A hard accusation, we admit ; 
but let us see. 

He tells us, in the Preface, that by “ second conversion ” 
“ it is not intended to convey the idea of a second regenera- 
tion ; but that expressed, by President Edwards, in the term 
4 remarkable conversions, 1 ’ which is the title pf his account of 
several remarkable cases of higher life attained after conver- 
sion.” Now the title of Edwards’s treatise is not “ Remark- 
able Conversions,” but “ Surprising Conversions.” And its 
sole object is to give an account of the wonderful work of 
grace in Northampton, by which so many hundreds were 
born into the kingdom of God. He says not a single word 
about “cases of higher life attained after conversion,” except 
in a sentence of five lines, in which he speaks incidentally of 
the refreshing the church had received from the revival. 

The first example taken from real life, and which, like 
“The Young Irishman,” in the “Pastor’s Sketches,” is the 
masterpiece of the whole work, developed at length, and of- 
ten afterwards referred to, is the experience of Luther. 
“What! Martin Luther a perfectionist!” We will show 
you. After sketching his history, giving the narrative of his 
first conversion, his entering upon the duties of professor and 
preacher, he comes at length to the scene upon “ Pilate’s stair- 
case,” where his Becond conversion took place. He draws 
his narrative from D’Aubign^’s History, as certain references 
and quotations show. He says : “ Luther had not yet 
learned to take the Lord Jesus for his sanctification. He had 
one process for the forgiveness of sins, that of faith ; and an- 
other for the pursuit of holiness, that of works. He believed 
in Jesus, and trusted that, for the sake of Jesus, who had 
died and risen again for his justification, his sins were all 
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freely forgiven. But he longed for a holy heart and a holy 
life, and sought them by means , not by faith . The truth that 
Jesus is all to the sinner, that in Jesus he has all if he takes 
him for all, he had not yet perceived. Christ a propitiation, 
be accepted ; but Christ a sanctification, he rejected. Strange 
that, having Christ and believing in him, and having in him 
the fountain of holiness, indeed our own holiness, just as 
really and fully as he is our sacrifice for sin, we should go 
about to work out,” etc. Now for the great discovery while 
climbing Pilate’s stair-case on his knees. “ As Luther crept, 
painfully, from stone to stone, upward, suddenly he heard, as 
he thought, a voice of thunder in the depths of his heart : 
‘The just shall live by faith!’ These words had often, be- 
fore, told him that the just are made alive by faith ; but now 
they thundered through his soul the truth that even so the 
just shall live (be kept alive) by faith. ... By faith, their 
hearts and lives shall be made holy” (pp. 30, 31). 

Turn, now, to D’Aubignd himself, and what will be your 
surprise to see that he is totally misrepresented ; that he 
has no specific reference at all to sanctification, but to justi- 
fication ; that he relates only, on the stair-case at Rome, Lu- 
ther obtained a clearer view, than ever before, of the doctrine 
of justification in the scripture, there suggested to him : 
“ The just shall live by faith.” He says : “ We have seen 
how he had, at first, submitted to all the vain practices which 
the church enjoins, in order to purchase the remission of sins.” 
Then follows the account of the scene upon the stair-case. 
Appended immediately to which is the historian’s remark : 
“ It is frequently necessary that a truth should be repeatedly 
presented to our minds, in order to produce its due effect. 
Luther had often studied the Epistle to the Romans, and 
yet never had justification by faith, as there taught, appeared 
so clear to him.” 1 

But we have not quite done with the example. Mr. Board 
man, after exclaiming, a while, over Luther’s discovery of the 
means of sanctification, quotes Luther’s own language, as 


1 D’Aubignd, I. 170, 171 — Carter's edition. 
44* 
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found in D’Aubign^, to show its instantaneous and powerful 
effect upon his mind : “ Then I felt myself born again, as a 
new man ; and I entered, by an open door, into the very para- 
dise of God. From that hour I saw the precious and holy 
scriptures with new eyes. I went through the whole Bible ; 
1 collected a multitude of passages which taught me what 
the work of God was. Truly this text of St. Paul was, to 
me, the very gate of heaven.” That is the whole of the quo- 
tation, as given by Mr. Boardman. It fits very well into his 
theory, and seems to speak much for it. But look again 
into D’ Aubign6, and supply the rest of Luther’s words. The 
sentence next preceding the one with which Mr. Boardman’s 
quotation begins is : u But when, by the Spirit of God, I un- 
derstood these words — when I learnt how the justification of 
the sinner proceeds from God’s mere mercy by the way of 
faith — then I. felt myself born again, as a new man,” etc. 

He had been speaking of the trouble and torment of con- 
science he had suffered, and how he could not endure the ex- 
pression : “ the righteous justice of God.” Why did not the 
author of the Higher Life begin his quotation a little further 
back, so as to let Luther say, for himself, what he had found 
which gave birth to such joys ? And why does he omit a 
sentence next to the last one of his quotation, in which Lu- 
ther reverts to his previous hatred of the expression: “the 
righteousness of God,” and says : u I began, from that time, 
to value and to love it, as the sweetest and most consolatory 
truth ? ” 1 Ah ! that would have spoiled the whole. Luther 
would have been lost as the champion of this new method 
of sanctification. What shall we say to such an expedient 
for getting the patronage of great names in support, of an 
ism, in direct opposition to the general belief of the church! 
What, would Luther say to it, if he could speak for himself? 
— a doctrine that he never, in his life, thought of, and one 
most abhorrent to his cherished belief! We will not try to 
characterize it. We will use no epithets. We confess that 
when we discovered what was done, our moral nature felt a 


1 D’Aubignl, 1. 171, 172. Cf. Higher Life, 31. 
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shock similar to that we experience when the tidings come to 
us of the fall, by heinous transgression, of some prominent one 
in the church that had stood high in our confidence. 

Thus the Higher Life starts off; a good and strong start, 
as is felt. For, the next chapter begins : “ The experience of 
Luther has been given at length, because the great reformer 
stands in the forefront of Protestantism, a true and noble 
type of the real, ripe, whole-souled Christian. . . . It is en- 
titled to great weight as an example.” 

The next one summoned, in his long list of confessors 
(whose name is, for any one who can avail himself of it, a 
tower of strength), is the historian of Luther, D’Aubign£ 
himself. The same use and abuse is made of him. And 
then follow, scattered all along through the book, witnesses 
almost innumerable (homines illustres, et homines novi, 
et feminae, ad libitum). The most precious names in the 
theological and Christian world, names embalmed in the 
church, and that can never perish, are brought up and 
made to bear testimony in favor of second conversion. 
Frederick Monod, Charles Rien, Richard Baxter, Jonathan 
Edwards, Mrs. Edwards, McCheyne, James Brainerd Tay- 
lor, Dr. Payson, Legh Richmond, Felix Neff, and a mul- 
titude of others, whose experiences have fallen under his 
own observaion, or with which he has in some way be- 
come acquainted, are made to confirm, from their own 
wonderful experience, his theory. He says of Dr. Payson, 
that he “ was a polished and powerful shaft in the hands of 
God. Hundreds were saved by his ministry ; but much of 
his strength was wasted, in what he saw, afterwards, to have 
been vain smugglings. Had he known to trust in Jesus for 
his own soul’s sanctification and for all fitness to herald the 
Saviour to others, not only would he have been saved what 
be himself said was wasted ; but his life might have been 
spared long to the church, and his success, great as it was, 
increased vastly in its measure ” (p. 286). And in another 
place he quotes, as relating to this new experience, an ex- 
clamation of his, uttered upon his death-bed : “ O, had I 
only known, what I now know, twenty years ago ! ” If you 
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will take the pains to turn to the Life of Dr. Payson, you will 
see that there is no foundation for that representation of his 
change of views on the subject of Christian sanctification. 
The views he held during the years of his ministry and use- 
fulness, he held to the last. It is true he had a wonderful 
experience in the closing days of his life. But it was only a 
more complete absorption of his will in the will of God, a 
more vigorous faith, and a sweeter communion with God. 
Less than four weeks before his death, he said: “Christians 
need not be discouraged at the slow progress they make, and 
the little success which attends their efforts ; for they may 
be assured that every exertion is noticed, and will be re- 
warded by their heavenly Father.” And to a young convert 
he said : “ You will have to go through many conflicts and 
trials ; you must be put in the furnace, and tempted, and 
tried, in order to show you what is in your heart. Some- 
times it will seem as if Satan had yon in his power, and that 
the more. you struggle and pray against sin, the more it pre- 
vails against you.” 1 Why did he not point out to that con- 
vert the way he had newly discovered of avoiding all those 
struggles, by taking Christ for sanctification ? Because he 
had discovered nothing new on the subject. Experience 
had taught him (what he knew before, in theory), that he 
could be happy in God while deprived of outward good, and 
while suffering great bodily distress. This resulted from a 
more hearty submission of his will. That is what he had 
learned in the school of experience. But his system of the- 
ology remained precisely as it had always been : not a doc- 
trine was changed. 

So much for the proof promised from this quarter, when he 
says : “ Take a few examples of the higher life, or full trust 
and full salvation. First, Martin Luther.” And, as a cli- 
max of the absurdity and ridiculousness of building up his 
demonstration out of standard orthodox testimonies, he 
crowns the pyramid with the Assembly’s Catechism ! 
“ Cases of it [the experience in question] have always oc- 

i Memoir by Cummings — Tract Society edition, pp. 466, 467. 
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curred in' every great awakening ; and solitary instances, in 

the fnrnace of affliction Such cases have generally 

received the convenient name “ second conversion ; ” but in 
the standards, as in the Westminster Assembly’s Confession, 
it is called M the full assurance of grace and salvation,” and 
elsewhere , u the full assurance of faith,” while, in hymns, it is 
often named “ full salvation ” (p. 57). The professed quota- 
tion, M the full assurance of grace and salvation,” is not found, 
in those words, in either the Confession or the Catechism of 
the assembly of divines.i That which comes the nearest to 
it, of the consonance of which with the doctrine of the higher 
life the reader will judge, is found in answer to the eightieth 
question of the Larger Catechism : “ Such as truly believe in 
Christ, and endeavor to walk in all good conscience before 
him, may, without extraordinary revelation, by faith grounded 
upon the truth of God’s promises, and by the Spirit enabling 
them to discern in themselves those graces to which the 
promises are made, and bearing witness with their spirits 
that they are the children of God, be infallibly assured that 
they are in the estate of grace, and shall persevere therein 
unto salvation.” In the Shorter Catechism it is : “ assur- 
ance of God’s love.” And the explanation given, in their 
Confession of Faith is : “ This infallible assurance doth not 
so belong to the essence of faith, but that a true believer 
may wait long, and conflict with many difficulties before he 
be partaker of it ; yet, being enabled by the Spirit to know 
the things which are freely given him of God, he may, with- 
out extraordinary revelation, in the right use of ordinary 
means, attain thereunto.” 

From the way in which the testimonies of men are hand- 
led, it can be readily inferred how those of the holy scrip- 
tures would be handled also. Peter’s case is, of course, the 
standard one. Referring to what our Saviour said to him, 
of his being sifted by Satan, of his afterwards being con- 
verted and strengthening his brethren, he adds : Satan did 

1 The quotation may have been made from the Index of “the Standards,” 
published by the Presbyterian Board, where we find M Assurance of grace and 
salvation.” 
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have the apostle, and did sift him, too. . . . By and by. on 
the day of Pentecost, the time came for the apostle's second 
conversion ” (p. 110). Now, who does not know that the 
conversion of Peter referred to by Christ, was his being re- 
stored from his sudden fall and apparent apostasy; and that 
this virtually took place, probably, when he 44 remembered,” 
and 44 went out and wept bitterly ; ” and that his formal resto- 
ration was at the sea of Galilee ; at all events, that the con- 
version (whatever or whenever it was) took place before the 
baptism of Pentecost ? 

But notice the further use he makes of the pentecostal 
scene. 44 The Holy Spirit (the promise of the Father) was 
received by the Son, and shed down upon him [Peter] and 
his fellow disciples. Fire-crowns sat upon their heads, and 
with other tongues they spake of the wonderful works of God. 
These tongues of fire and tongues of eloquence were, how- 
ever, only the outside symbols and the outspoken manifesta- 
tions of the glorious work wrought in their hearts” (p. 110). 
What a confounding of two things which are entirely dis- 
tinct in their nature, and between which the scriptures care- 
fully distinguish! viz. miraculous gifts, and a sanctifying 
work upon the heart. 44 Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, and have not charity, I am be- 
come as sounding brass;” and so of 44 prophecy ;” the gift 
of the inward experience being not necessarily identical at 
all. 

But to proceed to the awakening that followed the preach- 
ing. 44 A great work was wrought on that day. . . Many were 
then, for the first time, convinced of their sins and converted 
to God. Many more, who had already been converted un- 
der the preaching of John the Baptist, and of Jesus himself, 
and of the twelve, and the seventy, were converted anew. 
. . . And one thing may be safely affirmed of both alike — 
those converted again, and those now first converted — that 
in every case trust in Jesus was the sole condition of the work 
wrought in them . The apostle Peter did not say to the one: 
Believe in the Lord Jesus^ and ye shall be converted ; and to 
the other: Watch, pray, struggle, read, fast, work, and you 
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shall be sanctified. Bat to one and all he said : Repent and 
be baptized, every one of you, in the name of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, and ye shall receive the Holy Ghost” (pp. 112, 
113). Now, why did he not quote Peter’s language as it is : 

“ Repent and be baptized, every one of you, in the name of 
Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost.” Why did he leave out M for the 
remission of sins?” Was it for the same reason that he 
omitted what was essential to the thought in the quotation 
from Luther? 

M The apostle Paul,” he says, “ lived ” in this full salvation 
“ himself, and commended it and commanded it to others.” 
“ The apostles and primitive Christians generally enjoyed it 
from the day of pentecost onward ” (p. 45). As exceptions, 
he refers to the Galatians. And he has a few pages, in the 
usual style of that class of writers, on Christians passing out 
of the seventh chapter of Romans into the eighth chapter, 
where “ the dead body” of sin being “dropped,” they are 
“now linked to the living Saviour as their deliverer from 
present corruption, and from all the power of sin ” (pp. 265 
—268). 

Such, in substance, is the Higher Christian Life, by Rev. 
W. E. Boardman. We are aware that he, or a defender of 
his system, may take the same book and convict us of un- 
fairness. For we have already given some examples of the 
contradictions it contains. There are others. Passages 
may be cited from it which seem, taken out of their connec- 
tion, quite orthodox, on the use of means for sanctification. 
Whatever there is of this, however (and there is, compara- 
tively, not very much), is in a direction entirely contrary to 
the theory, and to the great drift, of the work. 

A few thoughts, in conclusion, upon the popularity and 
influence of the book. If we may believe the publisher’s 
statements, there has been great demand for it. Indeed, it is 
heard of in all quarters: you will rarely find a religious per- 
son who has not either /ead it, or at least who does not know 
something about it. It has been republished in Great Brit- 
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ain. It is, unquestionably, one of the books that sell, and make 
their authors and publishers rich. If, then, the work is such 
as has been described, what reasons can be assigned for the 
great favor with which it has been received by the Christian 
public? We would suggest the following : 

1. Its style ; and principally the fact that it is of the nar- 
rative, rather than the directly didactic , style ; or, rather, that 
the didactic is so constantly relieved by the narrative style. 
What professes to be narrations of personal life will always 
interest most readers. And what professes to be AearJ-cxpe- 
rience, in the things of Christ, the struggles and victories, 
the sorrows and joys, of men pressing into the kingdom of 
God, will have an especial interest for Christian readers . 
Besides, the style has the merit of being somewhat lively , 
and fresh , and cheerful, and hopeful. If, however, we look 
at the literary qualities of the style, we shall find it to be as 
far from classic as can well be imagined. It shows a great 
want of true literary taste and culture. It is inelegant: 
“ The poor African woman lived in a cabin on an alley, ail 
alone, without chick or child, kith or kin.” “Persecution 
crucified the disciple of the crucified Jesus to the world ” 
(pp. 239, 249). He has a great fondness for paronomasia 
and for dichotomizing ; either of which, when carried to ex- 
cess, is a puerility. He is fond of using nouns as adjec- 
tives: “angel-messenger,” “serpent-rod,” “fire-crowns,” “ boy- 
prophet,” “ thought-circulation,” “ planter-merchant,” “ cruci- 
ble-discipline,” “ bridegroom-deliverer.” It is often fulsome : 
“ The fire in his veins burned on, steadily and surely con- 
suming the vital forces of his manly frame ; but the fever of 
his spirit was all allayed by the copious and cooling draughts 
given him from the gushing fountains of the waters of life 
flowing from the smitten Rock.” “ A life which, life-long, is 
a living sacrifice to God, unceasingly sending up the smoke 
of its incense from the glowing fire in the heart, kindled, 
and fanned, and fed by the Holy One of Israel ; and yet 
with no particular Damascus Road or Bethel-scene to mark 
it, from first to last” (p. 204, 206). There is a feature of the 
style that might be called, in modern newspaper phrase, 
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hifalutin : “ And the sown seed knows the spring-time, and 
snuffs the sunshine and showers, bursting its prison shell,” 
etc. “ The memoir of another merchant of eminence, . . , 
gave him to see as within reach even of the care-pressed and 
toil-worn business man, amongst boxes and bales, customers 
and notes to meet, and paper to be discounted, sharpers to 
unmask and risks to encounter, a life both of joy and peace 
in Jesus ” (pp. 212, 134). Take the following specimen, for 
which we have been able to find no term for its classification : 
“ The missionary spirit was poured into the heart of an ob- 
scure cobbler upon his bench ; and, as he cut the leather into 
shape, and pounded it upon his lap-stone into solidity, and 
drew the waxed ends, sticking together soles for his custom- 
ers, he was cutting out, compacting, and stitching together 
thoughts which were destined to shoe the feet of thousands 
upon thousands with the preparation of the gospel of peace, 
to go to the outer bounds of the earth with the glad tidings 
of a crucified Saviour ” (pp. 226, 227). It is easy to see how 
such qualities of style would be fascinating to multitudes of 
illiterate persons, and give them high notions of the smart - 
ness of the writer. 

2. Its pretension . This undoubtedly has had no little to do 
in creating its popularity. The multitude will gape after the 
knowing ones. Quack doctors would not set all the world 
to running after them, if they were as modest as men in 
general. But as they assume to know more than all the 
learned profession, and surround themselves with such a halo 
of mystery, there are comparatively few whose sober conser- 
vative common sense can so control this natural credulity 
and love of the marvellous, as not to be taken captive. Here, 
we think, is one of the chief elements of power in this book. 
The author knows it all. He looks down from his posi- 
tion of pure light towards us, poor things ! all enveloped in 
the mists of ignorance, and talks to us, and counsels us, and 
encourages us, ift such a way as to leave no doubt that he 
has the pity of a father and the authority of a prophet. His 
theory claims to be a new and grand discovery, the time hav- 
ing now come for this morning-star of the millennium to rise. 

Vol. XVII. No. 67/ 45 
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We are not stating it too strongly. He says : cs Great periods 
have been marked by great revivals, and great revivals have 
been characterized by the developments, each one of some 
great truth made prominent and powerful, in its application 
to the experience and life of the church. The great truths, 
which now have their unchangeable position in the faith and 
formulas of the church, have been born into the world one 
by one, and one by one have taken their positions, in orderly 
array, in the great family of truths. Like children, they have 
come, crying, into the world ; and, like warriors in battle, 
each has had its own way to fight.” After referring to some 
of these, he comes to his own, and says : M The question 
may have arisen already : Why — if it is true, that the experi- 
mental apprehension of the principle of sanctification by faith 
is the privilege of all — why has the fact not had greater 
prominence in the past ? Why have eighteen centuries been 
allowed to roll away before it is brought distinctly and promi- 
nently before the mind of the church ? The answer is, that 
until now, the time has never come for it. Now is the time.” 
And, ten pages further on, he says : “ The present, the now 
present, would seem to be a round in the heaven-ward 
stretching ladder, near to the top. One step more, or two 
at most, so it seems at least to us poor short-sighted 
mortals, and the summit will be gained ” (pp. 213, 215, 225). 

In keeping with all this, has been the extravagance in 
advertising the work. The publisher’s Circular, sent through- 
out the land, announcing the forth-coming book, says : “I 
anticipate for this work a large and continuous sale. . The 
book will take its place amongst the standard productions 
of the times, and can hardly fail of meeting a wide circula- 
tion.” In a religious weekly, close by an advertisement of 
Sand’s sarsaparilla, we find this, as a part of its advertise- 
ment: “a book full of inspiration, and written with enthu- 
siasm and strength. A richer legacy to the church and the 
world could not well be found than in this comprehensive 
treatise on the growth of religion in the soul.” Add to all 
this the voluntary puffing from ministers and others, and that 
warm commendation and recommendation of it that ap- 
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peared, a few months ago, from the pen of a distinguished 
theological professor; and add, moreover, the adroit man- 
ner in which the author has attached to his doctrine the most 
powerful names in Christendom : Luther, Edwards, Baxter, 
James Brainerd Taylor, Payson ; and who can wonder that 
the book has been admired and sought after ? 

3. It is a fascinating ism . The short road to holiness it 
points out: one that leaves to the left the seventh chapter of 
Romans, avoiding all the conflicts with remains of a carnal 
nature, and all griefs and sorrows over indwelling sin, and 
coming out, at once, into the eighth of Romans, where is 
nought but the rose of Sharon and the lily of the valleys — 

Why ! this is the way ; let us find it.” 

4. The subject : the higher Christian life. The want is 
felt, in our churches, of a higher life. Christians are not satis- 
fied with their low attainments, and their bondage under sin. 
They feel that they are living both beneath their duty and their 
privilege, that there is some better thing provided for them. 
An excellent minister of the gospel wrote us, a few months 
ago, tfiat he had just read the Higher Life with great inter- 
est, and he hoped, profit. That he had never felt satisfied 
with the type of his Christian experience. That is a feeling 
with which most Christians, certainly, sympathize. And, it 
seems to us that a book on Christian sanctification, written 
from the point of union to Christ , showing how, by faith, we 
are one with Christ so as, in our legal relations, to have the 
benefits of his atoning sacrifice and propitiation for sin ; and 
are vitally united to him in spirit, have received such an in- 
grafting into him, set forth in the fifteenth of John and sixth 
of Romans, as to be made partakers of his life, and to draw 
from his Spirit the whole life and power of godliness, is a 
real desideratum in our Christian literature. Such a work, 
properly written, would be, to thousands, what the author of 
the Higher Life hoped his would prove to be. In his words: 
u they would rejoice in anything defining to them distinctly 
the relations of this blessed Christian life to further Chris- 
tian progress, and to all Christian duty. And moreover, they 
would be thankful to God for a book which they could 
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safely put into the hands of others, hopeful of good, fearless 
of evil ; one they could heartily commend as unfolding the 
fulness of the blessings of the gospel, without feeling under 
the necessity of cautioning and warning against false theo- 
ries, wrong terms, or evil tendencies ” (p. 18). 

What, now, must be the influence of such a book, and of 
such popularity ? We doubt not some will be profited by it, 
as a spiritual Christian may, now and then, be profited under 
a Unitarian sermon. An orthodox sense will be put upon 
much of its heterodoxy ; and there is in it not a little of ex- 
cellent truth. Some of the sketches are not without merit : 
as, for example, “ The Shakeress,” u Gov. Duncan,” “ The 
Hon. Judge and the poor African woman,” u The Miner of 
Potosi,” “ Oriental Prince and his Captive.” 

Still, the principal influence of the book cannot but be most 
unhappy. It so totally misleads the mind, on the whole sub- 
ject of evangelical experience. The idea here held out is, 
that, after going through the struggle of a “ second conver- 
sion,” we may then dismiss trouble about our own hearts 
and rejoice in the full blessings of a present deliverance, 1 


1 Perhaps we ought in justice to the author, as throwing some light upon his 
inconsistencies, to allude to his theory of sanctification itself as an actual process 
and accomplishment . This is only incidentally touched in the book, and that for 
the sake of showing a point of divergence from the Oberlinian doctrine of Per- 
fection. Our review has confined itself to the one subject the author professedly 
has in hand — the means of Christian sanctification. ( Condition might be a more 
appropriate term than means, or “ Principle,” as he has it.) This is an instan- 
taneous reception of Christ for sanctification, a faith not usually associated with 
the faith by which he is first received for justification, but an after experience, a 
w second conversion.” 

Now on the point as to what is “ obtained ” in second conversion, how can the 
author seem to teach that we obtain instantaneous and entire sanctification, and 
yet maintain that “unholiness” still remains, and only the “entrance” of a 
“ process ” of sanctification is reached ? that “ cleansing from sin is a process of 
indefinite length ” ? His idea appears to be this : that, while our work is done, 
Christ's is just began. “ The transfer and the trust of the soul, for the whole 
work of sanctification by the Holy Spirit, is but the first effectual step in the 
work.” But that is the whole step taken in “ second conversion.” 

He does not profess to have matured , or given much time to this part of his 
theory of sanctification ; for he considers it more a matter of curious speculation 
than of practical importance. “ Lutherans [he is a Lutheran on this subject] 
have discussed the experience less as a thing distinct, and therefore have known 
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He speaks of the second conversion as almost perfectly 
analogous to the first conversion, in conviction, unwilling- 

it less, and named it less distinctively, than either Wesleyans or Oberlinians.” 
And yet his notion is, as a thing essential to his whole doctrine, that Christ in 
some unrevcaled way, without any of oar cooperation, gradually assimilates 
the soul to himself by forming it in his own image. Nothing can be more fan- 
ciful, or more contrary to scriptural teaching, yet it is sufficiently apparent that 
he makes that fancy a sine qua non to his general theory. “ This [a full con- 
sciousness that all efforts and resolutions, and stragglings and cries for holiness 
of heart, are just as vain as the attempts of an Ethiopian to bathe white in any 
waters] with a sense of absolute dependence upon Christ for holiness of heart 
and life, just as for the forgiveness of sin, is the sum and substance of the sours 
attainment ” in second conversion. It is simply 44 a confidence that he will do it, 
[the italics are his own in all our quotations] according to the plan of God. 

44 Then what follows? Then follows the work, according to our faith. By 
faith the soul is now placed in the hands of Christ, as clay in the hands of the 
potter ; and by faith Christ is received by the soul as the potter to mould it at 
his own sovereign will. ... By faith the soul now is opened as a mirror to the 
Master, . . . the Master’s image is taken. ... By faith the soul is put into the 
hands of Christ, like paper into the hands of the printer, to be unfolded and 
softened and printed, with all the glorious things of God” (pp. 61, 59, 60). 

The work, then, is in the future. Though out of our hands — transferred to 
Christ, to he executed ‘‘at his own sovereign will,” ‘‘according to the [secret] 
plan of God” — the work yet remains to be done. We are yet in ‘‘utter 
unholiness.” 44 In the first [conversion] the work of Christ is already done the 
instant the soul believes, while in the second, the work of Christ remains yet to 
be done in the future after the soul believes ” (p. 116). Now if this is so, how 
can he speak as he does of the victory already obtained by all those who have 
experienced the “ second conversion,” and of their present unmixed joy and tri- 
umph ? For, on the supposition of their having arrived at the goal of sinless 
perfection — of angelic purity itself — he could not speak in fuller terms of the 
value and blessedness of the attainment. Such a believer 44 has full salvation.” 
“Faith, full trust in him, will bring full salvation with him to the soul.” 4 ‘ From 
that day onward until now he has rejoiced in full salvation, through full trust in 
Jesus.” 44 She has the liberty as well os the fulness of the blessings of the gospel.” 
We have "the witness of the Spirit . . . that the power and dominion of sin is 
broken, that we are free.” 44 They have learned that there is deliverance now 
here in this life through faith in Jesus. . . . They have learned experimentally, 
they know, that Jesus Christ cur Lord, through faith in his name, does actually 
deliver the trusting soul from the cruel bondage of its chains under sin, now in 
this present time.” “The chain is broken by the power of Christ We are 
freed from the dead body of sin. We are linked to the living Saviour as our 
deliverer from present corruption, and from all the power of sin. The dead body 
is dropped.” 

How can he speak in such terms, if " as to holiness of heart M there is 4< noth- 
ing but a sense of vileness,” and the universal confession is : 44 1 never saw my 
imperfection so clearly, or felt it so deeply ? ” 

There is, of course, much inconsistency with himself. But his general idea 

45 * 
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ness to receive the light, vain attempts and fruitless strug- 
gles, temptations of the adversary, etc. In another place, he 
speaks of the experience as 44 within sure and easy reach of 
all who will make it a point” The tendency of his doc- 
trine of sanctification must, therefore, be to remove from the 
church all that kind of experience which relates to broken- 
ness of heart, the lowliness and meekness that think better 
of others than one’s self, mortification of the earthly mem- 
bers, self-reproach, watchfulness, striving for victory, 44 glory- 
ing in infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon us, 
taking pleasure in reproaches, necessities, persecutions, dis- 
tresses for Christ’s sake, that when weak we may be strong.” 
The tendency is to conceit and spiritual pride. He has 
afforded us an example exactly in point He says: 44 a 
scene occurred, one morning, in far-famed Old South 
Boston chapel. At the close of the meeting, . . two of the 

seems to be that what we have (in second conversion) is a proper equivalent for 
a completed sanctification. We have made the “transfer” to Christ; we may, 
therefore, in the full confidence that he will carry on the work to its completion, 
dismiss trouble ‘about our present imperfect state. We may act and feci and 
rejoice and triumph just as if the work was already consummated. We have 
“ conquered an abiding peace, and gained the full salvation ” 

Or wc may conceive of the matter in another way (the book authorizes this 
view also). Christ's personal holiness (imputed) is an equivalent — more than 
an equivalent — for our own 44 unholiness.” 44 Exactly what is attained in this 
experience 1 Christ, Christ in all his fulness, Christ objectively and subjectively 
received. That is all. And that is enough ” 44 Taking him as our bridegroom, 
. . . with him we have all he has, as well as all he is.” 41 He had his eyes opened 
to see his utter unholiness, and to see that Christ must answer wholly for him, 
and clothe him altogether with his own (Christ’s own) righteousness.” u Having 
Christ, . . . and having in him the fountain of holiness, indeed our own holiness, 
just as really and fully as he is our own sacrifice for sin” (pp. 58, 119, 69, 30). 

Exactly here (in that equivalent) we find what is to our mind the special per- 
nicious tendency of the book. Not only are means dispensed with, because it is 
perfectly needless, as well as useless, to 4 ‘ watch, pray, struggle, read, fast, work,” 
in order to 44 be sanctified ; ” but a most deplorable spiritual state is induced. 
This book itself is an illustration of what we mean. You would not suspect 
from it, so at least it strikes us, that the author had on his mind so much as the 
remembrance even of the “ fear and trembling ” with which God commands Chris- 
tians to work out their salvation. There is a lightness and flippancy, a want of 
true evangelical unction, and of the sweet savor of a penitential spirit, most pain- 
ful to those serious, sober, solemn, watchful, wrestling Christians, who have only 
experienced the first conversion, and who “know no better” way than — abid. 
ing in Christ — to 44 labor to entor into that rest,” and “give diligence to make 
their calling and election sure.” 
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venerable men always occupying the front seats, with their 
ear-trumpets upturned to catch every word, arose and 
greeted each other. One placed his trumpet to his ear, and 
turned up its broad mouth toward his stooping white-headed 
companion. The other, bending down and almost burying 
his face in the open mouth of the trumpet, with a slow, loud, 
wailing utterance, said : 4 Well, brother, we have been long 
— meditating — thinking — trying — to find out how — this 
divine life — could be best promoted — in the soul — and — 
we shall get it yet ! yes, we shall find it yet ! ’ 4 O yes, 

yes ! we shall — we shall ! ’ was the answer. ... In that same 
assembly, a moment before its breaking up, a fair-haired 
youth arose and said : 4 Dear brethren, help me to praise God ! 
I have found the way ! Jesus is the way ! He is mine, and 
I am his ! He is complete, and I am complete in him?’ 
Here were the venerable fathers, feeling after the better way, 
and here was the child in it already, happy and satisfied ” 
(pp. 310, 311). This represents what we take to be the le- 
gitimate tendency of the doctrine. It puts the 44 child,” the 
44 fair-haired youth,” in advance of the “venerable fathers” 
of the church and the ministry. 

Upon the whole, we would say, as a self-evident truth, the 
more the book is circulated, the less sanctification there will 
be in the world, and the further off will be the millennium. 


ARTICLE IV. 

SCRIPTURAL EVIDENCE OF THE DEITY OF CHRIST. 

BT REV. DAVID B. FORD, SOUTH 8CITUATE, MASS. 

It is a question of our Saviour’s asking, and therefore of 
some importance : What think ye of Christ? Whose son is 
he ? The scriptures tell us, in reply, that he is both the son 
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of David and the Lord of David ; both the son of man, and 
the only-begotten Son of God. It is well known that there 
exists, in the New Testament, a wide diversity of representa- 
tion in regard to the person and character of our Lord. Hence 
a large majority of the Christian church, in all ages, have 
been led, in supposed accordance with the scriptures, to as- 
cribe to the person of Christ a two-fold nature, the human 
and the divine. That Christ had an existence previous to his 
human birth, and that he possessed a nature higher than our 
own, is evident from those passages which speak of his vari- 
ous manifestations under the old dispensation (John 12 : 41. 
1 Cor. 10 : 4 (9). 1 Pet. 1 : 11) ; of his existence before Abra- 
ham (John 8 : 58) ; and before the world was (John 17 : 5, 24) ; 
before all created things (John 1 : 3. Col. 1 : 15, 17. 1 Cor. 8 : 
6); even with God, in the beginning (John 1 : 1). Of like im- 
port, also, are those numerous passages which affirm that he 
came (into the world) from God, from the Father, from above, 
from heaven, 44 where he was before ; ” that, with us, he par- 
took of flesh and blood ; that he was made flesh ; that he 
came in the flesh ; was manifested in the flesh ; was made 
in the likeness of men ; made like unto his brethren ; and 
was sent in the likeness of sinful flesh ; that he was born of a 
woman ; and was according to the flesh (in contrast with his 
higher nature) a descendant of David and the Jewish fa- 
thers.! All these passages, with others which are supposed 
to ascribe to Christ the distinctive titles, attributes, and works 
of Deity, either expressly assert or fairly imply this two-fold 
nature, and are wholly meaningless and absurd on any other 
supposition. Even De Wette (on John 17 : 5) thus remarks : 
44 Two ideas are here combined : that of the X0709 aaaptco 9 
and that of the X0709 ewap/eov, who, after his incarnation, 
his sufferings and death, is exalted to divine honor ; as also 
there are, in general, two views presented of Christ, which 
yet are never wholly separated, namely, the theosophic-specu- 
lative, descending view, according to which he is God incar- 

1 See John 8 :42; 13 : 3; 16 : 27, 28 ; 3 : 13, 31 ; 6 : 38, 51, 62 ; 1 : 14, 15; 
Eph. 4 : 9, 10; 1 Cor. 15:47; Heb. 2: 14, 17; 5:7; l John 4:2; 2 John 1:7; 

1 Tim. 3:16; Rom. 8:3; PhiL 2:7; Qal. 4:4; Rom. 1:3; 9 : 5, et al. 
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nate ; and the historico-religious, ascending, according to 
which be is man deified.” 

Among those passages which plainly teach the preexist- 
ence and divinity of Christ, the prologue of John’s Gospel 
stands preeminent; and to this, we would now direct our 
attention. In considering these verses, we have a special ad- 
vantage, inasmuch as they are confessedly unattended with 
glosses and various readings. The construction, also, is simple, 
and the words are capable of but one rendering: that, namely, 
which is given in our English version — “ In the beginning 
was the Word,*and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God, etc. Some persons, however, have regarded the 
Logos (Word) not as a hypostasis or person, but rather as a 
personification particularly of the divine wisdom or reason , 
and refer, in illustration, to similar personifications in Prov. 
viii. and in the apocryphal Siraeh and Wisdom of Solomon. 
To this view there are many weighty objections : 1. The 
term Logos, though frequently signifying reason , in the clas- 
sics, does not occur, in this sense, in the New Testament (De 
Wette, Meyer). 2. Such rhetorical or poetical personifica- 
tions, appropriate enough in the proverbs of the wise man, or 
in the book of 44 wisdom,” are yet wholly foreign to the plain 
and simple style of the New Testament, and especially of the 
Gospels. 3. If the beloved disciple had seen fit to personify 
any of the divine attributes or qualities, he would, more nat- 
urally, have chosen for this purpose the Jove of God, as mani- 
fested in the gift and the person of his Son; while such a 
personification and apotheosis of wisdom would, manifestly, 
have favored that Gnosticism which he is, commonly and right- 
ly, supposed to have combated in his writings. 4. Something 
more is needed, of the Logos, than a mere rhetorical figure, in 
order satisfactorily to explain those passages, particularly nu- 
merous in this Gospel, which explicitly teach the ante-mundane 
existence of Christ. 5. If we have a personification of wisdom 
(or of power) before us, it is exceedingly awkward and wholly 
irrelevant, and cannot be carried out with any congruency or 
harmony with the context. To substitute wisdom as a per- 
sonified attribute, in the place of the Logos, especially in 
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vs. 1, 4, 10 — 12, 14, would, if it resulted in anything besides 
absurdity and nonsense, yield a system of doctrines not at all 
Johannean, nor accordant with the analogies of scripture. 1 
Hence all the more distinguished commentators on this Gos- 
pel, at the present day, assign to the Logos of John a hypo- 
static person ality . 

We now return to an explanation of the text : “ In the 
beginning was the Word” (cf. 1 John 1:1). The phrase 
“ in the beginning,” has commonly been explained by a 
reference to the first verse of Genesis ; but though the same 
words occur, yet their meaning is very different. This phrase 
must always be interpreted by its adjuncts, as a simple ref- 
erence to Acts 11 : 15 will abundantly show. In our verse 
the phrase, thus explained, signifies from eternity (comp. 17 : 
5, 24). Our reasons for this view are the following : 1. John 
does not here assert that, in the beginning the Logos ema- 
nated from the Father, or was begotten, or was created, or 
that he began to be (not even iyetrero is used), but that he 
was. This form of the verb is also employed in the kindred 
expression, 1 John 1 : 1, and in the formula : “ who is, and 
who was , and who is to come ” (Rev. 1 : 4), where it denotes 
the past eternity of Jehovah. 2. Not only was the Logos in 
the beginning, but he was in the beginning with God , and 
therefore co-eternal with Him. God was never 0 X 0709 , never 
without the Word. Had it been stated, in Gen. 1 : 1, that 
the heavens and the earth were, in the beginning, with God, 
we should, most naturally at least, have inferred that they 
existed from eternity. 3. When, to all this, the thought of 
the third clause is added, that the Logos was God, we can- 
not, from the point of view of a Christian theism, doubt that 
the Logos is eternal. Wholly inapplicable, therefore, to 
Christ, in his Logos-nature, is the Arian phrase : fjv wore 


1 The Holy Spirit, as the revealer of divine truth and the enlightener of man's 
understanding, might, more appropriately than the Son, be designated as wisdom. 
Thus Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, A. D. 170 — 180, speaks of the three days 
preceding the creation of the heavenly luminaries as " types of the Triad of God 
and his Word and his Wisdom." This, by the way, is the first recorded mention 
of the divine Trinity . 
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Sreoifc^ v — “there was a period when he was not.” 4. The 
Logos is not a created being. Christ, as the Logos, was not 
begotten even ; for this idea of generation, though predicable 
of the Son, cannot properly be predicated of the Logos. It 
was only by making the Son identical with the Logos, that 
men began to speak of the “eternal generation” of the Word. 
That the Logos was not a created being, we learn in the 
third verse : “ all things were made by him, and without him 
was not anything made that was made.” If all things were 
made by him, and not one created thing was made without 
him ; then, manifestly, he is either self-created, which is an 
absurdity ; or is, himself, uncreated ; and, if uncreated, then 
eternal. In Rev. 22:13. 1:17. 2:8 (1:8 ?), Christ calls 
himself the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, 
the first and the last — epithets which are used, elsewhere, 
to denote the eternity of Jehovah. Paul, in Col. 1 : 17, affirms 
that Christ is before all things ; and this priority has refer- 
ence, not to rank, but to time (so Meyer, De Wette, and oth- 
ers). The tense of the verb, here, denotes a permanent state, 
and hence includes the past with the present. 

There are two passages, however, which show, as some 
suppose, that Christ is a created being ; but which, on the 
contrary, entirely harmonize with the texts already adduced. 
These are Col. 1 : 15 and Rev. 3 : 14, where Christ is called 
the first-born of every creature, and the beginning of the crea- 
tion of God. These words, we allow, do not, in themselves, 
forbid the idea that Christ himself is included in u the crea- 
tion.” Hence “ the first-born of every creature,” has been 
regarded, by some, as equivalent to first-created . But this 
view is neither supported by the context, nor by the “ anal- 
ogy of faith.” The text before us (Col. 1 : 15) has, as we sup- 
pose, special reference to the X 0709 evoap/co^ the 'beav^priyrros 
of Origen, the incarnate Word, the God-man. As such, he is 
called the image of God, the first-born (not first-created) of 
every creature. The term first-born not only indicates a 
priority as to time, but also very frequently conveys the idea 
of superiority or excellence (comp. Ex. 4 : 22. Ps. 89 : 27. 
Rom. 8 : 29) ; an idea derived from the primogenitureship of 
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Jewish antiquity. As Christ, in the first clause of the verse, 
is called the image of God, the thought of his supereminence 
over all created things (ver. 18), would naturally follow. 
This leads the apostle, also, in the next verse, to make such 
particular mention of the thrones, dominions, principalities, 
and powers of heaven and earth, all of which were created 
by Christ and for Him. With this idea, however, there may 
be connected the kindred one of Christ’s ante-mundane exist- 
ence (so Meyer, Olshausen, comp. ver. 17). And this leads 
us to the principal objection which the context furnishes 
against reckoning Christ with created beings : “ for in him 
[as the condition or ground] all things were created that are 
in heaven and that are in earth, visible and invisible .... all 
things were created by him and for him. And he is before 
all things, and in him all things subsist (vs. 16, 17). If Christ, 
therefore, be the Creator, upholder, and end, of all created 
things, in heaven and earth, visible and invisible, then is he, 
himself, uncreated and eternal. 

This passage will serve to explain the kindred expression, 
in Rev. 3 : 14, “ the beginning of the creation of God. After 
what has been said above, we need only remark that 
both in classic and in scripture Greek, has a much wider sig- 
1 nification than our word beginning. It is often used ac- 
tively and concretely, and thus denotes origin, magistracy, 
rulers, etc. (comp. Luke 12 : 11. Eph. 1 : 21. Col. 2 : 10.) In 
the plural, it is generally rendered principalities (potentates) 
in our version. This word is employed in the significant 
phrase “ the beginning and the end,” as the designation of the 
eternal and unchangeable One. Here it may signify the head 
or lord of creation (Rev. 1 : 6), or the cause or ground ; or, it 
may be regarded as equivalent to the “ first born of every crea- 
ture.” De Wette, in comparing this passage with Col. 1 : 15, 
16, remarks : “ Christ, according to the representation of the 
Apocalyptist, stands at the head of the whole creation, and 
is the Cause, Ground, and End of the same.” 

Certainly the Greek language affords fitter terms and 
phrases to express the idea that Christ was the first created be- 
ing than the ambiguous f) apxft rt}<: Krlaem rov ^eov, if such 
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was the idea intended to be conveyed. Besides, the unsuit- 
ableness of this thought to the connection, must be apparent 
to every mind. 

We pass, now, to consider the second clause : the Logos 
was with God (cf. 1 John 1 : 2). Hence, says the Arian at 
once, the Logos cannot be the same as God. This reason- 
ing, though plausible, is too hasty, and does not rest on a 
sufficiently broad foundation. A simple glance at the next 
clause is sufficient to make us circumspect and cautious. 
Each proposition, here, must be explained in the light of the 
other; and the more obscure one, by that which is less so. 
We must not, therefore, make the distinction between the 
Logos and God so broad and absolute, as to intrench on the 
substantial verity of the statement which immediately fol- 
lows. The meaning of the clause before us turns, mainly, 
upon the force of the preposition with; but this is left by the 
apostle undefined. We suppose that TrpSs, here, indicates a 
closer relation than irapd or pera (see, however, irapa aoi , 17 : 
5), and denotes the most intimate internal union. We are 
not, probably, to conceive of this relation or union in a sensu- 
ous manner, as any outward personal fellowship. Nothing, 
we think, is more abhorrent to right reason than the Arian 
anthropomorphic conception of a created finite being asso- 
ciated in personal fellowship with the infinite and omni- 
present Spirit as his counsellor or assistant. Many, with 
Schleiermacher, have assigned to the preposition, here, the 
force of in; the Logos was in God. So our Saviour fre- 
quently represents himself as in the Father, and the Father in 
him. Some such conception as this lay at the basis of the 
\ 070 s evBuP&ero? of the early Fathers ; i. e. the unspoken word : 
and thus the immanent thought or reason of God. For our- 
selves, without desiring to remove the distinction between the 
Logos and God, which is certainly implied in the text, we 
should wish to make wpo? rov & eov express, or at least not \ o 
preclude, the essential oneness of the Logos with God, and 
thus his consubstantialit.y with the Father. It were easy to 
explain this clause in entire harmony with Sabellianism, pro- 
vided that this attractive theory could only answer the fair 

Vol. XVII. No. 67. 46 
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demands of the Christian economy. Instead, however, of 
doing this, it makes the plainest and soberest representations 
of the New Testament a pretence and a solemn farce. 
Adopting, therefore, the language of the creeds, we must, 
while not dividing the substance, be careful also not to con- 
found the Persons. In medio tutissimus ibis , although this 
middle course, as Chrysostom long since well represented, is 
not without its difficulties (see Hagenbach’s History of Doc- 
trines, vol. I. p. 272). 

We come, now, to the final clause of the verse: “the Logos 
was God.” Some persons, in proving the divinity of Christ, 
do not lay very much stress upon the simple fact that be is 
called God ; since this term, as they suppose, is sometimes 
applied to created and inferior beings. We join issue with 
such, and affirm that nowhere, in the New Testament, do the 
inspired writers, in sober earnestness and with implicit faith, 
ascribe the name of God to any created being. We deny, 
moreover, that the term God (or Jehovah, Deut. 19 : 17) is 
distinctively and absolutely applied to any priests, judges, or 
kings, even in the Old Testament. In the few instances 
where B'+Ak is rendered “judges,” in our version (Ex. 21: 
6. 22: 8. etc.), the Septuagint rightly gives a literal transla- 
tion of the Hebrew : before God; and, in one instance, very 
properly : to the tribunal of God . All biblical scholars allow 
that the name God , in the Old Testament, is never bestowed 
upon any single individual ; and the most any one can af- 
firm is, that it was bestowed only relatively upon that body 
of men who, in their official capacity, stood as the represent- 
atives of Jehovah-God on earth. But however this may be, 
we have, at present, only to do with the usus loquendi of the 
New Testament. 

Certain commentators have, likewise, asserted that the 
Logos cannot be the supreme God, since in this clause, 
is without the article. We know, indeed, that Philo, and, 
after him, Origen, made a broad distinction between 6 
and ; reducing the latter to a mere Sevrepos Seov, a 
secondary god. To this, however, we reply, that the al- 
leged distinction confessedly does not hold, in the New Tes- 
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raent ; and that, to interpret the writings of John by the the- 
ories of the Platonizing Jew, would be well nigh as bad as 
the “ reading of inspired truth through heathen glasses.” 
One has but to glance at vs. 6 , 13, 18, of this very chapter, 
to be convinced that ^£ 09 , in a similar construction, desig- 
nates the invisible and absolute God. The absence of the 
article, in our clause, simply shows that ^€ 09 , in its present 
position, must be taken as the predicate. Possibly, also, as 
6 ome have thought, it may point out the Deity as substance, 
and not as subject; though even this distinction is not 
founded on New Testament usage. Winer, however, in his 
Idioms of the New Testament, still asserts that the article 
could not have been omitted if John would designate the 
Logos as 6 ^€09 (the supreme God) ; because, in this con- 
nection, the simple ^eov was ambiguous. It would seem, 
then, that after all there is a difference between Steov and 
o ^€ 09 , in New Testament usage. The learned writer, how- 
ever, does not, for the best of reasons, refer to any examples 
in which this difference is indicated ; and to imagine such a 
distinction, in the clause before us, is, to say the least, 
simply begging the question. We need only to remark, fur- 
ther, that the acknowledged usage of the New Testament 
will not permit us to render ^€09 a god ; or to make it equiv- 
alent to &€to9, divine} Influenced by these established re- 
sults, many impugners of the divinity of Christ have been 
compelled to allow that the Logos stands in such intimate 
relation to God, that he may be called God. But even this 
is not enough. The Logos not only may be called God ; 
not only is he called God ; but the apostle declares that the 
Logos was God, even that God by whom all things were 
made. 


1 Lucke. the learned and able commentator on John's writings, in his com- 
ments on this passage, arrives at substantially the same results which we have 
above indicated. But having reached them, he throws them all away in view of 
“the impossibility of conceiving of a double personality in Christ." He regards 
the scripture representation of the Logos as “ only a temporary form of thought,” 
and says : “ We are allowed to distinguish the sense in which John understood 
tho«e expressions from that in which Christ used them ” With such a view of 
the scriptures, we should think it hardly worth the while for a man to expend 
in their investigation so much of learning and labor. 
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Having thus considered the grammatical difficulties, we 
come, now, to the theological objections. The principal ob- 
jection urged against the regarding of the Logos as the su- 
preme God is this, that it annihilates all difference between 
the Logos and God, and thus makes the Son one and the 
same with the Father. We are here willing to confess our 
ignorance, and acknowledge that we do not know whether 
all distinction is thus removed or not. We fully believe, 
however, that a distinction, in some respects, still remains ; 
while, at the same time, we rejoice to know that, in some 
other respects, the Logos and the infinite God are one and 
the same! 

Objections are not, commonly, all pn one side of a ques- 
tion ; and we have some very weighty ones against that Ari- 
an view, which makes the Logos, though the Creator of all 
things, yet himself merely a Seurepov Steo?, an inferior Deity, 
and a created being. Here are palpable inconsistencies, 
which need no refutation. Such an intermediate demigod, 
between God and the world, has no existence in the scrip- 
tures, and can have no place in a Christian theology or a 
sound philosophy. Gnosticism, indeed, asserts that the de- 
miurgus or world-creator is not the supreme God, but a sub- 
ordinate, inferior being; while the New Testament, on the 
other hand, declares that he who built all things is God (Heb. 
3 : 3 , 4 ). 

We would here also remark, in reference to John’s charac- 
terizing of the Logos, that nothing is said of the emanation 
or generation, or derived existence of the Logos, and nothing 
of his dependence on, or subordination to, the Father. These 
are the unwarranted concessions of some who, while profes- 
sedly holding to the absolute equality of the Son with the Fa- 
ther, have yet denied it in words. Many of the early Fathers 
maintained that the Son existed, from all eternity, in the sub- 
stance of the Father, and was begotten of that substance ; 
so that, in the language of the Nicene creed, he was “ very 
God of very God,” an expression well nigh unintelligible, 
and savoring more of paganism than of Christian theism. 
To affirm that the Logos existed, from all eternity, in the 
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substance of the Father, and was of that substance, may be 
well enough ; but if by the “ generation of the Logos,” any 
have meant to deny his absolute aseitas or self-existence and 
independence, then we must, in view of John’s representation 
of the Logos, wholly dissent from that opinion. Not here, 
certainly, do we learn that the Father is the fountain and 
original of the whole Deity, or that he communicated his 
own divine essence to the Son. The Logos of John is no 
Kriafia, nor irovqpa^ nor 7 emnj/ia even ; but the airrd&eos, the 
eternal and self-existent God. 

But what has all this, which thus far has been said of the 
Logos, to do with the divinity of Christ ? In reply to this 
question, the apostle, in ver. 14, tells us that the Logos be- 
came flesh and dwelt among us, etc. This, of course, can- 
not signify that the Logos was changed into flesh ; but it 
means that he entered into the sphere of humanity, took up- 
on himself our human nature, and thus became u the Son of 
man.” In vs. 10, 11, John has already spoken of. the com- 
ing of the Logos into the world, and unto his own ; and else- 
where he often speaks of Christ’s coming from above, from 
heaven, and from the Father; and, still more definitely, of his 
coming in the flesh (1 John 4: 2. 2 John 7). The author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews asserts that Christ partook of 
flesh and blood ; and Paul affirms that Christ was manifested 
in the flesh, was made in the likeness of men, and was sent 
in the likeness of sinful flesh (Heb. 2 : 14, 17. 1 Tim. 3 : 16. 
Phil. 2 : 7. Rom. 8 : 3). These parallel passages, together 
with the context itself (he dwelt among us, and we beheld 
his glory, etc.), make it evident that John is here speaking of 
the Logos, as incarnate, in the person of Christ. It will be 
perceived, moreover, that no explanation is given of this mys- 
terious union of natures in the Redeemer. No one, there- 
fore, can justly demand of us to explain the modus existendi 
of the Logos, either with the Father, or in the person of Jesus. 
Had such an explanation been possible, or profitable, John the 
theologian would doubtless have performed the task for us. 

The apostle, in this fourteenth verse, speaks, for the first 
time, of Christ as the only-begotten of (lit. from) the Father, 

46 * 
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a phrase synonymous with “ the Son of God.” This title — 
Son of God — is used, in the New Testament, with consid- 
erable latitude of meaning; but, as applied distinctively to 
Christ, and in contrast with “the Son of man,” it has special 
reference to his divine nature. Neander, in his Life of Christ, 
p. 96, says : “ the two titles — Son of God, and Son of man 
— bear evidently a reciprocal relation to each other; and 
we conclude that, as Christ used the one to designate his hu- 
man personality, so he employed the other to point out liis 
divine; and that, as he attached a sense far more profound 
than was common to the former title ; so he ascribed a deeper 
meaning than was usual to the latter.” That the epithet in 
question has this deeper meaning, is evident from such pas- 
sages as these: “ No one hath seen God at any time ; the 
only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him. No man knoweth the Son, but the Father. He 
that hath seen me [the Son], hath seen the Father. I and 
my Father are one. . . .Who was born of the seed of Da- 
vid, according to the flesh ; but powerfully exhibited as the 
Son of God, according to the Spirit of holiness ; i. e. as to 
his spiritual or higher nature. For to which of the angels 
said he, at any time : thou art my son, this day have I be- 
gotten thee” (John 1 : 18. 10 : 30. 14 : 9. Matt. 11 : 27. Rom. 
1:4. Heb. 1:5)? From John 5:18. 10:30—39. 19:7. 
Luke 22:71, we may learn how the Jews regarded as blas- 
phemous his distinctive claim to divine sonship: Thou, be- 
ing a man, say they, makest thyself God, and equal with God; 
nor does our Saviour, anywhere, indicate that they misrep- 
resented his meaning ; but he rather confirms the charge 
which they brought against him. The title “Son of God” 
must, of course, be taken as metaphorical or figurative. It 
has commonly, however, been regarded too much more hur 
mano , in a sensuous anthropomorphic manner, both by those 
who have maintained, and those who have opposed, the su- 
preme divinity of Christ. In scripture use, the term son , as 
every biblical student well knows, denotes participation, re- 
semblance or likeness, etc. So Christ, as the Son of man, 
was a partaker of our flesh and blood, and of our entire hu- 
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manity ; and, as the Son of God, he possessed the entire 
nature and attributes of Deity. Hence the Logos may be 
called the Son of God, though when thus designated, special 
reference is had, as we suppose, to his mediatorial and re- 
demptive work. The only-begotten of the Father, whose 
glory was beheld by the disciples and the world, was the 
\0709 <re<rapK(OfL€vo<;> the incarnate Word. 

We now propose to notice some other passages, in which 
Christ is commonly supposed to be called God. We shall 
not go through any lengthened processes of interpretation ; 
but content ourselves, in general, with simply stating the re- 
salts which are demanded or allowed by a just philology and 
sound criticism. 

John 20 : 28. “ Thomas answered and said unto him 

[Christ], my Lord and my God”! This was not an excla- 
mation of surprise, but an address to Jesus, by Thomas, to 
whom Christ was powerfully exhibited as the Son of God, 
by his resurrection from the dead, Rom. 1:4. Do we won- 
der, then, that under these circumstances Thomas should call 
him his Lord and his God? But would not the fact that 
the meek and lowly Saviour commended Thomas for his 
faith, be still more wonderful if he was not, in truth, what 
Thomas declared him to be ? 1 

Acts 20:28. . . “to feed the church of God, which he hath 
purchased with his own blood.” Comp. 1 John 3 : 16 Vul- 
gate. The reading rov ^ eov is found in the ancient Vati- 
can manuscript, and in the Syriac and Vulgate versions, and 
is defended by several able critics ; principally, however, on 
the ground of its accordance with New Testament usage (the 
expression “church of Godf occurring eleven times in PauFs 
epistles, while the phrase “church of the Lord? does not 
elsewhere occur). The authority of the manuscripts, how- 
ever, seems to favor this latter reading, and hence we cannot 
regard this text as decisive on the point in question. It is 
further alleged, in favor of rov revplov , that the familiar for- 
mula would more easily be exchanged for the unusual one, 

1 Afjnouit Christus utique repulsurus, si falso dictus fuisset Deus. Erasmus, as 
quoted by Meyer. 
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than the reverse. But to this we might reply that tov tcvptov 
may have been substituted for tov &eo0, through dread or dis- 
like of monophysitism, although even /cvpiov , as Olshausen 
remarks, “ commonly expresses the divine nature of Christ.” 1 
Rom. 9:5. “Whose are the fathers, and of whom, accord- 
ing to the flesh, Christ came, who is God over all, blessed for- 
ever.” Innumerable conjectures and expedients have been re- 
sorted to, in the interpretation of this text, in order to evade 
its manifest ascription of supreme divinity to Christ. Most 
of those interpreters who disbelieve his divinity, make the lat- 
ter clause an independent sentence, and refer the whole, as a 
doxology, to God the Father : “ God, who is over all, be 
praised forever.” But against this rendering there are insu- 
perable objections : 1. There is no transition-particle, to in- 
dicate a change of subject, and the clause is connected with 
the preceding one in the closest manner possible (6<Xy = 5? 
iarrC). 2. We should naturally expect, as an antithesis to 
Kara aaptca (according to the flesh) some reference to the 
higher nature of Christ (comp. 1 : 3, 4). 3. Especially neces- 
sary is this reference here, since it is the rejection of Christ, 
Heaven’s last and greatest gift to the Jews, which so over- 
whelms the apostle’s soul with anguish that he himself 
would be willing to be anathema from Christ, provided this 
could secure their conversion. 4. According to the pro- 
posed rendering, however, Christ is not only not exalted, but 
is, as De Wette allows, almost wholly cast into the shade. 
5. The ascription, therefore, of supreme dominion and eter- 

1 Even where the “one God the Father” is distinguished frpm the “one Lord 
Jesus Christ” (i Cor. 8 : 6), the latter, nevertheless, seems to be placed on the 
side of Deity. The Father is called the “one God,” not as contrasted with the 
Lord Jesus, hut with the “gods many” of heathenism, and in like manner the 
“ one Lord ” is antithetic to the “ lords many.” The apostle here does not deny 
Lordship to the Father nor Deity to the Son. For these “ gods many ” and 
“ lords many ” are the “ gods so-called ” of the heathen, and are the objects of 
their religious (idolatrous) worship. But for us Christians, the apostle would 
say, there i3 but one God and one Lord, from whom and by whom are all things 
and to whom alone worship is due. These remarks will serve to explain our 
Saviour’s words (John 17 : 3) : “ This is life eternal, to know thee, the only true 
God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” Well may De Wette confess that 
this passage furnishes no proof against the divinity of Christ. 
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nal blessedness to God the Father, is not pertinent to the 
context, but directly opposes the scope of the passage ; and 
no valid reason can be assigned or conceived for its occur- 
rence in this connection. 6. Granting the appositeness of 
such a doxology, the construction of the passage will not 
well admit of this interpretation. The use of the participle 
is strange, and the position of evXxrpjro^ wholly unprecedented 
(see below). 

The rendering adopted by De Wette, in his Heilige Schrift : 
“ . . from whom Christ descended according to the flesh, who 
is over all. God be praised forever,” is the only one, apart 
from that above given, which is deserving of any notice. 
Here, indeed, we have the needed antithesis to Kara odptca, 
and Christ is not entirely thrown into the shade. But 
against this rendering, it is justly objected : 1. That to close 
the sentence with iravrw is altogether abrupt and arbitrary. 

2. The doxology to the Father has no sufficient ground in 
the context, and no immediate connection with it whatever. 

3. as the subject of the sentence, should here have the 
article. 4. The predicate evXxrfqro^ (blessed), both in the 
Septuagint and elsewhere in the New Testament, always 
precedes the subject, and should do so here, in case a doxol- 
ogy were intended. 1 De Wette, in his comments on this 
text, professes not to be fully satisfied either with his own 
or any other rendering, and regards a new reading as a de- 
sideratum. Of course, his only objection to the received 
reading is founded in a dogmatic interest “ If this passage,” 
says Knapp, in his Christian Theology, p. 137, “ were read 
in an unprejudiced manner, it would undoubtedly be refer- 
red, by every one, to Christ.” Usteri, Tholuck, Olshausen, 
and other modern interpreters, together with all the Fathers, 
likewise accord with this interpretation. Nor is the senti- 
ment here advanced by the apostle, at all contradictory to his 


1 This construction occurs over thirty times in the Septuagint. The reading 
in Ps. 67 : 20, as compared with the Hebrew, is manifestly corrupt. How easy 
for the apostle, if he wished to ascribe a doxology to God the Father, to have 
avoided all ambiguity by simply writing : «v\oyt]rbs 6 tol wdvrwv &tbs or c v\oyn- 
rbs 6 &*bs 6 M irdrrcw, k. t. A. 
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views elsewhere expressed. He represents Christ as exists 
ing before all things, the author and sustainer of the uni- 
verse, and often speaks of him as the Lord from heaven, the 
Lord of glory, and the Lord of all (comp. John 3 : 31). Else- 
where, indeed, he does not term Christ blessed, but John tells 
us. that the redeemed, in heaven, cry with a loud voice : Wor- 
thy is the Lamb, that was slain, to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and bles - 
sing) forever and ever (Rev. 5 : 12, 13 ; see, also. Matt 21 : 9). 
In the passages yet to be examined, we shall become still 
further acquainted with Paul’s Christological views. 

1 Tim. 3 : 16. “ And confessedly great is the mystery of 
godliness : God was manifested in the flesh, justified in 
spirit,” etc. It is disputed, here, whether the genuine a prir 
ma manu reading is ^9 i. e. ^eo'9 (the horizontal line above 
indicating abbreviation), or 09 (who — referring to Christ 
understood), or 0 (which — referring to mystery). In the 
Vulgate and in the Latin Fathers generally, quod (which) is 
found. Only four or five Greek manuscripts now exhibit 09, 
while over a hundred and seventy manuscripts (and among 
these, are some of the older ones) have ^€09. Manuscript au- 
thority, then, is almost wholly in favor of the genuineness of 
the received reading . 1 This reading is also found in most of 
the Greek Fathers; and, wherever 09 occurs, it is simply ex- 
plicative on the part of the writer. The several predicates in 
our verse certainly require a definite subject ; and none is 
more appropriate, in this connection, than S-eo 9 . It is, in- 
deed, objected that some of the succeeding clauses will not 
well agree with Steov as the subject. But in this respect, &eo9 
stands on the same ground as the Logos in John 1:14; and 


1 The manuscripts A and C, which are frequently cited as favoring the read- 
ing 8s now have i. e. dc 6s. But it is alleged from the character of the hori- 
zontal and transverse strokes, and from the color of the ink, that this was not the 
original a jrrima manu reading, but the work of a subsequent corrector. Allow- 
ing, however, that these lines in their present shape and appearance were rot 
from the original copyist, it still remains to bo proved that they have not been 
retouched or restored. For a full discussion of the genuineness of this text, see 
an able and interesting Article by Dr. Henderson in the Biblical Repository, 
Vol. II. p. 1 seq. 
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in either verse the idea of the incarnate Logos, or manifested 
God, which is implied in the first clause, necessarily attaches 
itself to the succeeding ones. More surprising is the omis- 
sion of the article here ; though, if these clauses are taken, 
as is commonly supposed, from some Christian hymn, it will 
not appear so strange. In 2 Cor. 5 : 19. Gal. 2:6. 6:7. 
1 Thess. 2 : 5, as the subject of a proposition, likewise 
occurs, without the article. The reading 09, as the more dif- 
ficult one, is preferred by some, in accordance with the ca- 
non of Griesbach : Difficilior et obscurior lectio anteponenda 
est ei in qua omnia tarn plana sunt et extricata ut librarius 
quisque facile intelligere ea potuerit. 1 But to regard this 
hermeneutical rule as absolute, would be perfectly absurd. 
Just as though a copyist could not, through indistinctness in 
hearing, or carelessness in observing, blunder into a more dif- 
ficult reading! What should we think, were our proof-read- 
ers to adopt the above rule for their own convenience? But 
even if 09 were considered the genuine heading, the idea, it 
appears to us, would remain substantially the same. The 
reference, manifestly, must be to Christ, in his Logos, or di- 
vine nature.^ 

Heb. 1 : 8. “But unto the Son He saith, Thy throne, 0 God, 
is forever and ever.” This verse is quoted from Ps. xlv. ; and 
though some dispute its Messianic character, yet our author 
evidently regarded it as having reference to Christ: how else 
could he say, while reasoning with the Jews, 7rpo9 tov viovl 

But whatever may have been its original reference, the ap- 
pellation 6 &eo9 is here expressly given to Christ. So, in 
vs. 10 — 12, the words primarily addressed to Jehovah, are 

1 The acknowledged difficulties of the proposed reading are these : 1. that there 
is no substantive in the context to which Sr can relate as its antecedent ; and 2. 
that 8s of itself does not include both the demonstrative and relative, or in other 
words, does not mean : he who. 

* Prof. Stuart, in speaking of this text, says: “ Whoever attentively studies 
John 17 : 20 — 26 ; 1 John 1 : 3 ; 2 : 5 ; 4 : 15, 16, and other passages of like tenor, 
will see that * God might be manifest’ in the person of Christ without the neces- 
sary implication of the proper divinity of the Saviour.” This may perhaps be 
true, but the passages adduced are not parallel to the one before us, and the 
assertion: “God was manifest in the person of Christ,” by no means exhausts 
the meaning of the scripture affirmation that “ God was manifested in the flesh.” 
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applied directly to Christ ; and he is represented as the infi- 
nite Creator and the unchangeable One. That the Son, 
who has just been called o &eo?, should himself have a Steov 
(ver. 9), is entirely accordant with the two-fold view of Christ 
which is elsewhere presented. 

1 John 5 : 20. “ And we are in him who is true, even in 

his Son Jesus Christ This is the true God and eternal life.” 
The reasons for referring these epithets to Christ, are the fol- 
lowing : 1. oCtov (this) more naturally refers to Christ as 

its immediate antecedent It sometimes, indeed, relates to a 
more remote noun, when this is conceived of as the princi- 
pal subject There is no reason, however, why the Sou of 
God may not be regarded as the principal subject here. 
2. John seems, in a manner, to identify tov a\if&t,v6v with 
Christ, in the clause : We are in him that is true, even in his 
Son, Jesus Christ 3. Life and eternal life are repeatedly used, 
in John’s writings, almost as synonyms for Christ On the 
other hand, it is alleged that the title “ True God” is, else- 
where, exclusively attributed to God the Father. But is not 
Christ, in John’s writings, the Truth as well as the Life ? And 
could not he say of the Logos, the Life of men, and, as in- 
carnate, full of grace and truth , This is the true God and eter- 
nal life? 4. The reference of this epithet, the true , for the 
third time in this verse, to God the Father , would be, as De 
Wette acknowledges, extremely tautological. If, therefore, 
this clause must be referred to God the Father, then, with 
Andrews Norton, we must concede that the apostle John was 
a very unskilful writer. 

Titus 2 : 13. “ Looking for the blessed hope and appearing 
of the glory (or, the glorious appearing) of the great God, 
even our Saviour Jesus Christ.” Such is the rendering which 
is allowed, or, as many eminent linguists think, demanded by 
the idiomatic usage of the Greek article. 1 Another and still 
stronger reason for referring peydXov Seov (great God) to 
Christ, is this, that imtfrdveia (appearing, manifestation) is 

1 The idiom referred to is this : when two nouns are connected by teal, the 
first having the article and the second destitute of it, the latter noun, especially 
if it be an attributive , is simply explanatory of the former. 
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elsewhere never predicated of the invisible God the Fa- 
ther ; for it is to be observed that both subjects, in our text, 
stand similarly related to this hrifyavetav. And, indeed, it is 
generally conceded that Christ alone is to appear, but that he 
will come in the glory of his Father, as also in his own. 
Even according to this view, the great God and our Saviour 
are so far identified that the glory of the one is the glory of 
the other (comp. 2 Cor. 4 : 6).^ To our interpretation it is ob- 
jected that Paul’s Cbristological views would not allow him 
to designate Christ as the great God. Usteri, on the other 
hand, avers that “ God the Father did not need the exalting 
and laudatory epithet /leyav : this rather refers to Christ.” 
How easy for the apostle to have prevented all ambiguity 
by simply prefixing the article to aoyrfjpos ryjjovi as is usu- 
ally the case. 

Several other texts, likewise, partake of this ambiguity — 
Eph. 5 : 5, u the kingdom of Christ, even God ” (the first noun 
having the article, while the second is without it). So in 
ver. 20, “ God and Father,” i. e. God, who is the Father. 
2 Thess. 1 : 12, “ according to the grace of our God and Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 2 Pet. 1 : 1, “ righteousness of our God and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ (so in the margin of our English ver- 
sion). De Wette inserts our before Saviour ; but, compare 
the same construction in ver. 11, and 3:18 — u our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” Jude 4, “ denying the only Sove- 
reign, even our Lord Jesus Christ (comp. 2 Pet. 2:1; else- 
where Seownyi*, sovereign , refers to God). And this leads us 
to notice another source of ambiguity. Many attributives 
which should, properly, distinguish God from all other beings, 
are likewise applied, unqualifiedly, to Christ ; and the inter- 
preter, in consequence, is sometimes at a loss to know 
whether they are to be referred to the one or to the other. 
For example : God is called our Sovereign and Lord ; and 
Christ, also, is our Sovereign and Lord. God is our Saviour ; 
and Christ is our Saviour. God is our judge ; and Christ 
our judge. God is the first and the last; and Christ is the 
first and the last. God is all in all ; and Christ is all in all. 
Can there be, for us, Lords many, and Judges many, and Sa- 

Vol. XVII. No. 67. 47 
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viours many ? Other forms of ambiguity occur, especially 
where the terms Christ and God or Jehovah seem to be used 
interchangeably or synonymously. In Rev. 22 : 6, the Lord 
God, who sent his angel, appears, from ver. 16, to have been 
the Lord Jesus : “ I, Jesus, have sent mine angel,” etc. From 
Heb. 3 : 3, 4, the inference seems to be unavoidable that Christ 
is called God, who hath built all things. Why else, it is 
asked, have we the undisputed and irrelevant truisms of 
ver. 4 ? For instances in which Jehovah and Christ are used 
as convertible terms, comp. Eph. 4 : 8 with Ps. 68 : 18. Rom. 
14 : 10, 11 with Isa. 45 : 23. Mark 1 : 2, 3 with Mai. 3 : 1. 
Isa. 40 : 3. Heb. 1 : 10 with Ps. 102 : 25. John 12 : 41 with Isa. 
6 : 1 — 3. 1 Cor. 10 : 4, 9 with Ex. 17 : 2, 7, etc. 

In view, now, of all these acknowledged ambiguities, we 
are forced to remark that, if the sacred writers did not hold 
and intend to teach the substantial equality of the Son with 
the Father, then they have been, as it appears to us, far too 
careless and negligent in their use of language. Is not God 
immeasurably exalted above all his creatures, and separated 
from them, in nature and in state, by an infinite chasm, an 
impassable gulf ? And in reference to what other being, than 
Christ, is there, in the Bible, the smallest room for doubt 
whether such an one be a finite, dependent creature, or the 
uncreated, and eternal One ? If Christ were merely a created 
being, would the scriptures have furnished the least ground 
for doubt in regard to Him ? 

We turn, now, to a class of passages in which equality 
with God is attributed to Christ. 

Phil. 2 : 6, “who, being in the form of God, thought not the 
being equal with God a robbery ; but he emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant, becoming in the likeness of men, 
and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, 
becoming obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” 
As this deeply interesting passage has been variously inter- 
preted, we have aimed to give it a closely literal rendering. 
The “being in the form of God,” must refer to the out- 
ward appearing and manifestation of the preexistent Christ 
In John 17:5, Christ speaks of the glory which he had with 
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the Father before the world was. This glory, which he had 
in common with the Father, was his manifested divine glory. 
Thus he was in the form of God, i. e. he had the manifested 
glory of God, or was manifested as God. In like manner, 
when he assumed the form of a servant, he appeared, or was 
manifested, as a servant. Some compare this u form ” of 
God to the “ image ” of God, the 44 expre^p image ” of his 
substance, and the 44 effulgence ” or “reflection” of his 
glory (Col. 1:15. 2 Cor. 4 : 4. Heb. 1:3); but we think these 
epithets are used, rather, of the mediatorial Logos or the his- 
torical Christ. But if Christ was truly in the form of God, 
must there not have been, in him, some substantial ground 
and basis for that manifestation? This fact the apostle 
recognizes, and hence affirms that Christ was equal with 
God, and that he regarded this divine equality as his natural, 
inherent right, and proper possession. 44 He thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God.” If Christ, however, be merely 
a created being, then is he, as all will concede, infinitely in- 
ferior to God. Does the apostle, then, declare that an infi- 
nitely inferior being is equal to the supreme and eternal God? 
And can such a being, 44 meek and lowly in heart,” claim to 
be equal with Jehovah ? But some have asked, how was it 
any proof of Christ’s humility and self-forgetfulness that he 
did not regard the being equal with God as a robbery ? We 
answer: the higher the position he occupied, the greater his 
stoop of condescension ; and the fact that he was conscious 
of his independent, exalted position, greatly enhances, at 
least to our human views and feelings, his wonderful conde- 
scension. In this was manifested both the humility and the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, though he was rich , yet 
for our sakes became poor (2 Cor. 8 : 9). It is, first, in verse 
seven that Paul expressly speaks of that humility and self- 
sacrificing love of Christ which he would have his Philippian 
brethren imitate (see vs. 4, 5). There is, therefore, no neces- 
sity of departing from the proper meaning of apiraypo^ (rob- 
bery), and rendering the clause, as many do : He did not con- 
sider the being equal with God as a thing which he must 
seize for himself, or as an object of solicitous desire ; thus 
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making afrrrarffjxx; = praeda, or rather res arripienda. Even 
according to this rendering, the manifested equality with God 
is something which Christ could have obtained (or retained), 
had this been compatible with his design of saving men. 
But the apostle affirms that “ he emptied himself,” namely, 
by taking the form of a servant, and becoming in the like- 
ness of men. In assuming the servant-form, he divested 
himself of the form of God, and thus, for our sakes, became 
poor. In himself, he was still equal with God, although 
this equality was not fully manifested. In view, now, of what 
Christ, divested himself, when be partook of flesh and blood, 
we may easily understand how he, though the equal of the 
Father, could yet say, in the days of his humiliation and suf- 
ferings, “ the days of his flesh : ” my Father is greater than I. 
And being found in fashion as a man he humbled himself 
[by] becoming obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross . 1 One would think it quite needless to inquire when 
Jesus was found in fashion as a man ; but, according to De 
Wette, it was not until he had submitted to baptism, and 
entered upon his public career ! Previous to this, i. e. in his 
youth and early manhood, he was in the form of God ; or, 
in other words, the divine glory dwelt in him potentially , and 
he had not assumed the form of a servant, nor become in the 
likeness of men ! But did not Christ have the divine glory 
potentially, in himself, during his strictly historic career? 
Nay, was not that glory much more fully manifested by his 
wonderful miracles than in his pre-historic life ? We will not, 
however, enter upon a serious refutation of this view ; but 
simply state, in justice to De Wette, that even he would not 
deny the possibility that Paul may have regarded the Logos 
as the true subject of the personality of Christ 9 

1 Nomen ipsum crncis absit non modo a corpora avium Roman arum sed edim 
a cogitatione, oculis, auribus. — Cicero pro Rab. C. V. Crudelissimum teterri- 
mumqae supplicium. Servitutis extremum summumque supplicium .... Fari- 
nas est vtnciri civem Roman urn, scelus vcrberari, prope parricidinm necari, quid 
dicam in crucem tolli? — Cic. in Verr. VI. 64, 66. 

3 From a certain book-notice in one of our denominational Reviews we learn, 
that “ it is quite too bad that the Deity of Christ should be demonstrated by 
means of a text so well known to be wholly turned from its real meaning a a this 
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John 5 : 23. u That all men should honor the Son even as 
they honor the Father.” Our Saviour here claims equal hom- 
age with the Father on the ground of his oneness with him. 
In justification of his alleged profanation of the Sabbath, he 
says (ver. 17) : my Father worketh hitherto, and I work. 
The Jews take offence at this declaration, and accuse him 
of making himself equal with God (comp. 10:33. 19:7). 
He proceeds, however, to confirm his previous statement. 
Such is his inseparable and essential oneness with the Fa- 
ther, that he can do nothing of himself ; but, what things 
the Father doeth, the same doeth the Son likewise. The Son 
hath power to raise the dead, to quicken whom he will, and 
even to pronounce the eternal awards of men ; for the Fa- 
ther hath given him all power in heaven and earth (Matt. 
28:18), and hath committed all judgment into his hands, 
because he is the Son of man> or the incarnate Word. If 
Christ were merely a created being, is it probable that all 
power and all judgment — omnipotence and omniscience it- 
self, would or could have been committed unto him? and 
with this intent, that all men should honor him even as they 
honor the infinite God ? Does not our Saviour, then, in- 
stead of disproving and repelling the accusation of the Jews, 
rather confirm and establish the truth of their charge ? 

Wetstein and others, however, have compared this relation 
of the Son to the Father, to that of a prime minister to his 
monarch ; so that the Son, as an ambassador from Heaven, 
may justly demand the homage which is due to the Father. 
But does an earthly ambassador wield all the power of his 
king, and do all the works which the king doeth ? Does he 
aver : All things which the king hath are mine ? Does he, 

It certainly ought to be understood that the literal words of our English version 
of the Hible were not used by Jesus or the apostles, and that King James's trans- 
lators could lay no valid claims to plenary inspiration." As some of us, how- 
ever, are still quite ignorant of that which elsewhere appears to be “so well 
known," we think it “ quite too bad ” that the critic has not attempted to enlighten 
us by an exegesis of the passage. Would he venture to adopt as his “ improved 
version” : he thought not of the robbery of being equal with God ? Meyer, per- 
haps the ablest New Testament commentator living, defends the view which is 
presented in our English version. We think “ it is quite too bad ” that he should 
be so far behind the age in sacred philology and biblical criticism. 

47# 
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in fact, claim equal honor with his king ? Does he ever affirm : 
He that hath seen me, hath seen the king? Does he venture 
to assume the title his majesty , or allow others to bestow it on 
him ? Such an ambitious minister would doubtless be very 
suddenly removed, not only from his office, but most proba- 
bly from the land of the living? But whatever may be the 
fact concerning earthly ambassadors, we trust that Jehovah 
can have no prime minister, among created beings, who will 
venture to assume an equality of power and glory with the 
King eternal, immortal, and invisible. 

John 10 : 30. “ I and my Father are one.” This is a kindred 
passage with the one just examined. The unity of the Son 
and the Father, here spoken of, is not only that of will but of 
power; for the Saviour refers to it in confirmation of the as- 
serted security of his sheep while in his hands. But must 
there not be some substantial basis for a unity like this ? 
Such, again, was the understanding of the Jews; for they 
accuse him of blasphemy, of arrogating to himself divine 
equality, and of making himself God. Instead of indignantly 
repelling the charge, he proceeds to justify his assertion, and 
finally rests his claims upon their faith, on the simple fact that 
he doeth the works which the Father doeth. This explana- 
tion was not, of course, very satisfactory to the Jews, and 
“they again sought to take him.” 

In John 16 : 15, Christ declares : “ All things whatsoever 
(iravra o<ra) the Father hath are mine”; and, in the immedi- 
ate context, he says : “ the Spirit of truth, the Paraclete, whom 
I will send, shall glorify me, for he shall take of mine and 
shall shew it unto you.” Do such assertions as these well 
befit the lips of any finite, inferior being ? Paul, instructed 
by this Spirit of truth, asserts (according to the Textus Re- 
ceptus) that in Christ are hidden all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge; 1 and that in him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead (or the Divine essence) bodily ; and thus, 

1 The scriptures repeatedly attribute the knowledge of all things to Christ, 
and yet he himself says: Of that day and hour knoweth no one, neither the 
angels in heaven nor the Son, but the Father, Mark 13 : 32 ; comp. Matt. 24 : 36 . 
Some have predicated this ignorance of the man Jesus, of whom it is said that 
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having all fulness in himself, he filleth all in all (Col. 2 : 3, 9. 
Eph. 1 : 23. 4 : 10). He likewise speaks of Christ as all- 
powerful, as being able to subdue all things unto himself, 
and as upholding all things by his powerful word (Phil. 3: 
21. Heb. 1 : 3). In Rev. 22 : 1, 3, Christ is represented as pos- 
sessing one and the same throne with the Father — the 
throne Of God and of the Lamb; and often, elsewhere, as 
sitting at the right hand of God, or of power. Thus does the 
exalted Messiah share alike, with the Father, in divine glory 
and universal dominion. 

In this connection, also, we may notice the baptismal form- 
ula, since the Son seems, here, to be placed on an equality with 
the Father. It will be observed that the command is not, to 
be baptized unto the name of God and of Christ; but unto 
the related names of the Father, and the Son, while the term 
God does not occur. These reciprocal and inseparable names 
do, of themselves, indicate an essential union and equality. 
It will be acknowledged, moreover, that the Father and the 
Spirit are each, in some way, intimately and peculiarly con- 
nected with Deity, and thus the abstract probabilty would 
be that the middle term (the Son) is similarly related. We 
are baptized unto each name alike, and therefore would seem 
to sustain to each a similar relation. Hence the formula, in 
itself, apparently favors the divine equality of the Father, 
Son, and Spirit. It is, indeed, said that, elsewhere, we have 
the phrase “ baptized unto Moses, and unto Paul,” etc. ; 

he grew in wisdom and stature. Olshaasen refers it to the nivwots of the Lord 
in his position of humiliation, Phil. 2 : 6. Others have thought that Jesus here 
speaks as a prophet, and thus as not empowered to declare the precise day and 
hour; comp. Acta l : 7. The event here spoken of refers, most probably, to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and therewith of the Jewish dispensation. As now 
our Lord revealed the general fact that it should happen within the lifetime of 
his generation, and moreover stated what should first occur, we cannot suppose 
that he was absolutely ignorant of the time when he himself, “ the Son of man,” 
should come. To suppose otherwise would be, according to Athanasius, just as 
if any one should accurately describe to a traveller, who wished to visit a certain 
city, what should happen to him on the way, what lay before the city, etc., and 
yet should not know where the city itself was ! How, he asks, could he who 
made the ages (Heb. 1 : 2) be ignorant of the end of the ages? See Mohlers 
“Athanasius der Grosse,” S. 263. 
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and yet these are not divine beings. True: but the name 
of Moses was not associated with that of Jehovah, in a per- 
manent formula of faith. And as for Paul, what would he 
think of a baptismal formula, running thus : u Unto the name 
of the Father, and of the apostle to the Gentiles, and of the 
Holy Ghost ?” Can we think the name of any subordinate, 
finite creature congruous or becoming, in such a position? 
To be baptized unto the Father — what is it, but to make, 
by open profession, an entire surrender of ourselves unto him, 
evermore to yield him obedience, love, trust, homage, wor- 
ship? So, also, are we baptized unto the Son, and unto the 
Spirit, making the same surrender, yielding the same allegi- 
ance and service. Each of these “ names ” is alike the au- 
thor and procuring cause of our salvation ; and we are bap- 
tized unto one no more than unto another. Thus these names 
are indissolubly and forever united : the Father, the Son, 
and the Spirit — the of whom, and through whom, and to 
whom, are all things ; thus forming one complete and homo- 
geneous whole, forever separated from earth and men and 
angels, the triune God, our Father and Saviour and Sancti- 
fier (comp. 2 Cor. 13:14. 1 Cor. 12:4 — 6. Eph. 4:4 — 6). 
We are Trinitarians, therefore ; for unto the name of the 
Trinity were we baptized — the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Spirit The truth contained in this standing formula 
for all ages, constitutes not only the foundation, but the body 
and substance of the Christian religion. To introduce into 
such a formula, with the name of the infinite God, the name 
of a divine influence, and, between these, the name of a de- 
pendent, accountable creature, and then to be baptized unto 
these — would be, as it appears to us, no less repugnant 
to right reason than adverse to the teachings of Scrip- 
ture.* 

1 The passage concerning the three heavenly witnesses (1 John 5:7), though 
occurring in the Vulgate and three or four modern Greek manuscripts, and sup- 
posed to be quoted or referred to by Tertullian and Cyprian, is yet not found in 
any Greek manuscript written before the fifteenth century, which circumstance 
we deem a sufficient reason for doubting its genuineness, or at least for not regard- 
ing it nt present as an authoritative proof text. See Davidson’s Bib. Criticism, 
Vol. II. p. 403 seq. 
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We have already adverted to certain texts in which the 
creation and preservation of the world is ascribed to Christ ; 
but it may be well to group them together here. John (1 : 3) 
affirms that all things were made by the Logos, and that no 
created thing was made without him ; and, in ver. 10, he 
says that the world was made by him. Had the apostle af- 
firmed that all things were made by Jehovah or God (as in 
Heb. 2 : 10), none would contend that hid denoted merely 
the instrumental caused Only in Heb. 1:2 (in Eph. 3:9, 
the words u by Jesus Christ,” are not genuine) do we read 
that God created the worlds, or ages, by his Son. Even here 
the writer would not deny that Christ was the efficient cause 
of creation ; for, in v. 10, he says: w And thou, Lord, in the 
beginning, didst lay the foundation of the earth, and the 
heavens are the works of thy hands,” etc. These words, 
quoted from Ps. cii., where the reference must be to Jehovah, 
are here directly applied to Christ ; and, consequently, effi- 
cient causation must be ascribed to him (see, also, ver. 3). 
Besides, what room can there be in a Christian monotheistic 
system of doctrines for an instrumental, secondary, created 
Creator ? 

Paul, in Col. 1 : 16, 17, asserts that in Christ (as the 
cause or ground) were all things created, both celestial and 
terrestrial, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers ; all things were cre- 
ated by him and for him. And he is before all things, and 
by him all things consist (comp. 1 Cor. 8:6). But Jehovah 
says : w I am the Lord that maketh all things, that stretcheth 
forth the heavens alone, that spreadeth abroad the earth by 
myself” (Isa. 44: 24). Unless, therefore, we hold, with the 
Gnostics, that the demiurgus is a subordinate, inferior be- 
ing, must we not maintain that the eternal power and God- 
head of the Son are clearly discerned by the things which he 


1 Even if Christ were regarded merely as the instrumental creator, this fact 
alone wonld not prove his inferiority. “ For the person,” says Knapp, “ through 
whom I accomplish anything, so far from being necessarily inferior to myself, 
may be equal or even greater. I may, for example, secure a favor to any one 
from the king, through the influence of the minister Christian Theology, p. 168. 
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has made? Who can suppose a created being to be the 
author, sustainer, and end of all this vast creation ? 

Not more clearly, to our mind, does the work of creation 
prove the divinity of Christ, than does the power and act of 
forgiveness of sins. It is manifest that Christ, by his own 
authority, and in his own name, granted pardon to the sin- 
ner ; and hence the accusation of the Jews : This man 
blasphemeth — who can forgive sins, but God alone (Mark 2: 
7) ? The declaration of Jehovah is : “ I, even I, am he that 
blotteth out thy transgressions for my own sake” (Isa. 43: 25); 
and yet the penitent sinner is forgiven, not only by the Sa- 
viour, but for his sake. No truth, we imagine, is plainer in 
the New Testament, than that we are redeemed, pardoned, 
and saved, by Christ and for the sake of Christ. But what 
created being sustains that relation to God, or has that merit, 
or can make that atonement, or work out that righteousness, 
which shall furnish the ground or reason why God should 
forgive and save the guilty ? Can it be that we are abso- 
lutely indebted to any created being for the gospel and its 
free salvation ? 

Christ is, emphatically, both the Lord and the Saviour 
of the New Testament. 1 To be a Saviour of sinners, how- 
ever, he must have power on earth to forgive sins, to renew 
the mind, and sanctify the heart. But how great a work to 
save one lost soul from sin and death ! The created uni- 
verse, combined, were insufficient for the mighty task. It 
needs an all-sufficient, an almighty Saviour. No person, 
when weighed down with the dreadful burden of guilt, feels 
that any created arm can save him. And well might such 
an one despair of all hope, if the Saviour, to whom he is di- 
rected to look for forgiveness, and in whom he must trust for 
salvation, is, like himself, a weak, dependent, accountable 
creature, whom God, if he chooses, can annihilate forever. 

1 Prof. Stuart states as the result of his investigation of the usage of teapot 
(Lord), “that in nearly all (about 240) of the 246 in*tance< in which Kvptos is 
used by Paul to designate Christ or God, independently of quotation* from the 
Old Testament, it is applied to the designation of Christ.” See Bib. Repository, 
1831, p. 770. The Epistle to the Hebrews is here included among Paul’s writ- 
ings. 
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Listen to the bold words of Luther on this point. “ If Christ 
does not abide the true and essential God, begotten of the 
Father from eternity, and Creator of all created things, we are 
lost. For, what would the sufferings and death of Jesus 
Christ avail us, if he were a mere man, like thee and me ? 
He could not have vanquished Satan, sin, and death. We 
need a Saviour who is truly God, and raised above sin, death, 
the devil, and hell. It matters little that the Arians exclaim : 
4 Christ is the noblest, the most exalted, of creatures.’ They 
think, in this way to recommend their shameful error, so that 
the people may not detect it. But if they strike at the faith, 
though in the least thing, it is all over with us. If they rob 
Christ of his divinity, we are past all deliverance from the 
judgment and wrath of God.” Assuredly, nothing is more 
certain than that a sinner, when convinced of his sins and 
lost condition, feels the need of an almighty Saviour. Hence 
it is that many persons who had previously denied the Lord 
that bought them, have when convinced of their sins by the 
Holy Ghost, learned for the first time to call Jesus Lord. 
And thus it is that, in an emphatic sense, no man can call 
Jesus Lord, but by the Holy Ghost. We believe, therefore, 
that the divinity of Christ is a doctrine into which every man 
is converted, when converted by the Spirit of God. The 
theology of every newly-regenerate soul is briefly this : “ I 

am a great sinner ; but I have a great, an almighty Saviour.” 
When thus the Spirit, at the time of his conversion, has 
taken of the things of Jesus and shown them unto him, how 
firm is his belief in the Saviour’s eternal power and Godhead, 
and how enlarged and rapturous are his views of the fulness 
there is iu Christ! No speculative difficulties can disturb 
his faith ; for he knows in whom he has believed. Hence, 
also, no unconverted person — no man who is destitute of an 
experimental knowledge of the Saviour’s divine power and 
grace, can preach, as Paul did, the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, or as Bunyan does, in his “ Come and welcome to Je- 
sus Christ,” and his “Jerusalem Sinner saved.” 

The New Testament, further, represents Christ as an ob- 
ject of divine worship and of prayer. He whom all the an- 
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gels in heaven are commanded to worship, and to whom, or 
at whose name (to ovopa to inrep wap ovopa ), every knee in 
the universe shall bow (Phil. 2 : 10! comp. Rom. 14 : 11), 
must be the object, not only of external homage, but of spir- 
itual worship. 

So the apostles and early disciples worshipped Christ, not 
only while on earth, but after his ascension (Matt 14 : 33, 28. 
9 : 17. Luke 24 : 52). The sacred writers, in their doxolo- 
gies, repeatedly ascribe to Christ glory and dominion ever- 
lasting 1 (Rev. 1:6. 2 Tim. 4 : 18. Heb. 13 : 21. 1 Pet 4 : 11. 
2 Pet 3 : 18). Aud the song of the redeemed in heaven is : 
“ Worthy is the Lamb, that was slain, to receive power and 
riches and wisdom and strength and honor and glory and 
blessing. Blessing and honor and glory and power be onto 
him that sitteth upon the throne and unto the Lamb forever 


1 The prophecies relating to Christ declare that his throne endureth forever 
and ever, that his dominion is an everlasting dominion which shall not pass 
away, and his kingdom one which shall not be destroyed, that he shall reign 
over the house of Jacob forever, and of his kingdom there shall be no end. And 
from the passages above quoted, we learn that the redeemed on earth and in 
heaven ascribe to Christ honor, power, dominion, and glory forever and ever. 
Only in 1 Cor. 15:24, 28, do we rettd that the Son shall finally deliver up the 
kingdom to God the Father, and himself become subject unto Him. This pas- 
sage, standing alone in the scriptures, is by far the most difficult one to harmo- 
nize with the fact of Christ’s supreme divinity. Indeed, if the Son were here 
regarded as wholly identical with the Logos, we should feel obliged to yield the 
point in question. But the idea that the Logos, as such, is finally to become 
subject to the Father, cannot be entertained for a moment. The reference in 
these verses is manifestly to Christ as the Messiah or Mediator. When this 
mediatorial king shall have put all enemies under his feet (vs. 25), then the work 
of mediation will necessarily cease, and thus the kingdom of Christ will ipso facto 
become the kingdom of God. i. e. the Eternal Divinity will henceforth rule with- 
out a mediator. Whatever else the 14 subjection” spoken of may refer to, we 
cannot suppose that Christ will ever cease to possess that divine glory which he 
had with the Father before the world was, or that the saints in heaven will ever 
cease to ascribe glory, honor, and power to the Lamb that was slain. Inde ed, 
the heaven of Paul and of the primitive disciples consists in their “being ever 
with the Lord,” 2 Cor. 5:8; 1 Thess. 4:17; Phil. 1 : 23. Marcellus of Ancyra 
supposed, after the manner of Sabellius, that the Logos would finally return to 
his original state, i. e. would cast aside the human envelop and become merged 
in God as he was “ in the beginning.” But what would become of the divine 
(the flesh) he could not tell. We shall come, he says, to the knowledge of 
this only when we see face to face 1 See Neander, Ch. Hist, Yol. II. p. 757. 
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and ever.” i Thus do the redeemed and angelic spirits wor- 
ship Christ as equal with God, and thus do they honor the 
Son even as they honor the Father. But has the great Jeho- 
vah revoked his own word and given his glory to another? 
Or have these saints forgotten the divine command : Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve ? 

The apostles and early Christians, also, directed their sup- 
plications to Christ. Some, even now, with Origen in olden 
time, hesitate to address the Saviour in prayer ; but, once hia 
disciples were known as “callers upon Christ;” and this 
too, before the name “ Christians ” was given them. “ To 
call on the name of Jehovah,” is a frequent formula in the 
Old Testament, denoting the worship of God. In 1 Cor. 1 : 9, 
Paul addresses all those who call upon the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, in every place (comp. 2 Tim. 2 : 22). Ananias, 
in addressing Jesus, says : “and here he [Saul] hath author- 
ity from the chief priests to bind all who call upon thy name 
( Acts 9 : 14 [17] ) . After Ananias was convinced of the 
genuineness of Saul’s conversion, he says to him : “ arise and 
be baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling on the name of 
the Lord (Acts 22:16). And when Saul first began to 
preach Christ as the Son of God, his astonished hearers said t 
“ is not this he who, in Jerusalem, destroyed them that call 
on this name ? ” ( Acts 9 : 21. comp. 22 : 19.) The same Lord 
who appeared to Saul, on his way to Damascus, and of 
whom he inquired, “ What wilt thou have me to do,” subse- 
quently several times appeared in his behalf, and stood by 
him, to minister counsel and strength (Acts 22: 17,18. 23 » 
11. 18:9. 2 Tim. 4:17). The Lord, whom the apostle “ be- 
sought thrice” (2 Cor. 12:8), was Christ, as verse 9 plainly 
shows (the words translated “strength” and “power,” be- 
ing, in the original, the same — 6tW/u<?). And both Paul 
and Peter declare, that whosoever shall call on the name of 
the Lord (i. e. Jesus : so De Wette, Meyer, and others), shall 
be saved (Acts 2 : 21. Rom. 10: 12, 13. comp. vs. 9, 14 and 

1 Thus no trinitarian formula, says De Wetie. Much less, however, is it “Uni- 
tarian,” for the former will embrace it, but the latter, alas, cannot. 

Vol. XV1L No. 67. 48 
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Joel 2 : 32). In the choice of an apostle, the disciples prayed 
and said : “ Thou, Lord, who knowest the hearts of all men ” 
(Acts 1 : 24. cf. vs. 21, 2. John 21 : 17. 2 : 24, 25. Rev. 2 : 23. 1 
Cor. 4 : 5). The proto-martyr Stephen, making invocation 
with his dying breath (Acts 7 : 59), said : “ Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit ; and, kneeling down he cried, with a loud voice : 
“ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” But bow is it, that 
this eminent Christian martyr, when filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and his eyes fastened on the very vision of God, 
should commend his departing spirit to Christ, and implore of 
him forgiveness for his murderers? The apostles, further- 
more, make all their protestations, and perform all their 
miracles, in the name of Christ. More than a score of times 
do they entreat, for their brethren, “ grace, mercy, and peace, 
from the Lord Jesus Christ,” even as from God the Father. 
In several passages, Christ is directly addressed in conjunc- 
tion with the Father (2 Thess. 2 : 16,17. 1 Thess. 3: 11, 12. 
comp. 2 Tim. 4: 22). And thus the New Testament itself 
closes with prayer to Christ, and with supplication for his 
grace (Rev. 22 : 20, 21). In heaven, also, the representatives 
of redeemed and glorified humanity, fall down before the 
Lamb , having every one of them harps and golden bowls full 
of incense ; which, as the apostle tells us, are the prayers of 
the saints (Rev. 5 : 8). 

Nor does our Saviour, anywhere, forbid his disciples to 
pray to him ; but, on the contrary, rather encourages them 
so to do. When (in John 16 : 23) he says: “in that day ye 
shall ask me nothing,” the meaning is, that they, hereafter, 
should be so fully instructed by the Spirit, that they would 
not need, through ignorance of anything, to make further in- 
quiries of him (comp. vs. 19, 30). The two verbs rendered 
ask , in our verse, are different in the original. But in John 
14 : 13, 14, Christ tells his disciples : “ whatsoever ye shall 
ask, in my name, that will I do, that the Father may be glo- 
rified in the Son. If ye shall ask anything in my name, I 
will do it,” Here, Christ is the answerer of prayers offered 
in his name, or on his account. Allied to this is the promise 
in Matt. 18 : 20, “ where two or three are met together in 
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my name, there am I, in the midst of them.” See, also, 28 : 
20. Can we wonder, then, that the apostles, after the great 
outpouring of the Spirit, felt Christ to be specially near them, 
and constantly looked up to him for his guidance and sup- 
port? 

It is thus a remarkable fact, that our Saviour never re- 
fused any homage or honors, excepting when they were of- 
fered to him, as Neander observes, from erroneous views. 1 
It was not Jesus, but the angel whom Jesus sent, who for- 
bade John to worship him (Rev. 19 : 10. 22: 8, 9, 16). We 
have already seen that Christ claimed for himself divine per- 
fections and honors, and that he allowed others, without re- 
buke, to put him in the place of God, and to address him as 
their Lord and their God. How is it, now, that the Saviour 
does not, at once, disabuse their minds of error, or repel the 
false charge of blasphemy ? Why, with the holy horror of 
an apostle, does he not rend his garments, and cry out : Sirs, 
why do ye these things ? I am a man, like yourselves ; turn 
ye away from me. and worship the living God (Acts 10: 26. 
14 : 14). Unless Christ be truly divine, we do not see how 
the well-known testimony of the sceptic Lessing can be 
easily refuted : “ If Christ,” says he, “ is not the true God, 
the Mohammedan religion is indisputably far better than the 
Christian ; and Mohammed himself was, incomparably, a 
greater and more honorable man than Jesus Christ ; for he 
was more truth- telling, more circumspect in what he said, 


1 See Ne&nder’s Life of Christ, p. 97. In a foot note he refers to Lake 1 1 : 27 
and 18:19. The latter text reads thus : “ Why callest thou me good ? None 
is good, save one, that is God/’ The yoang rnler regarding Jesu* as a mere man, 
a merely hnman teacher, yet bestowed upon him the epithet good. The Saviour, 
wishing to rebake the ruler's self-righteousness (“ What lack I yet?”), tells him 
that absolute goodness belongs alone to God. Man's best works are all stained 
and imperfect. He thus raises the young man's thoughts above the earth, and 
turns them away from all human goodness to heaven and to God, the only good 
and the source of all goodness. 11 Jesus,” says Ullmann, “ does not deny that he is 
good, but only refuses to be called so in the style of pompous ceremony. ... He 
declines the title ( Good Master,' as it was misused by pharisaical pride. ... He 

speaks as a man on the level with his inquirer,'' etc. See German Selections, 
p. 414. Our Saviour, also, disallowed the repeated testimony of the demoniacs 
to his divine sonship. 
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And mGre zealous for the honor of the one and only God, than 
Christ was ; who, if he did not exactly give himself out for 
God, yet at least said a hundred two-meaning things, to lead 
simple people to think so; while Mohammed could never be 
charged, with a single instance of double-dealing in this way.” 
We would speak with becoming reverence and cautiousness 
On this point ; but we are forced to acknowledge our ina- 
bility to discover any preeminent humility or modesty in 
the Saviour, if he were merely a dependent, accountable 
Creature, like ourselves. Nor do we know of anything 
which can free the early Christians, the apostles, the 
martyrs, and the angels and saints of heaven, from the 
charge and guilt of idolatry, save the fact of the divinity 
Of Christ. 

We find, therefore, additional evidence of the deity of 
Ghrist, in the character of the views and feelings which the 
apostles and primitive disciples cherished concerning him. 
Christ said to his disciples, what no mere creature could well 
aay : " without me, ye can do nothing.” And this absolute 
dependence on Christ is recognized and confessed, in every 
page, and almost every verse, of the Acts and the Epistles. 
Though the Bible pronounces him cursed that trusteth in 
man, or maketh flesh his arm ; yet the apostles show, in their 
writings, that they placed their whole reliance upon Christ, 
And looked to him for all temporal and spiritual blessings. 
They speak of their dependence upon Christ ; of doing all 
things through Christ strengthening them; of cleaving to 
Christ; of having fellowship with Christ; of belonging to 
Christ; of trusting in Christ; of being found in Christ; 
and of counting all things as loss for Christ. They speak of 
Christ as their life, their joy, their glory, their peace, their 
righteousness, and their hope; of his being formed within 
them ; living in them ; dwelling in them ; of their obeying 
him, and loving him, and serving him, and living for him; 
and of their desiring to depart and be forever with him, who 
is the temple, and light, and glory of the heavenly world. It 
would be difficult, even for a disciple of Zinzendorf, to ex- 
press greater love and attachment to Christ, or to extol and 
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laud him more highly than the inspired writers have done in 
the New Testament. They make Christ the burden of their 
preaching, the central object of the Bible and of religion, to 
whom the ancient sacrifices and prophecies had reference, 
and around whom are clustered all the promises of the gos- 
pel and all the hopes of the believer. But can it be, that all 
the scriptures, all our preaching, all our religion, all our hopes 
of forgiveness and heaven, all our trust and our joys, and the 
deepest affections of our hearts converge in, and centre around, 
any created, finite being ? 1 Can it be, that the fact and de- 
sign of creation, that the providences of God in history, that 
the plan of redemption, the solemn ordinances of the gospel, 
the resurrection of the dead, the joys of heaven, and all the 
interests of a deal bless soul for time and eternity, are thus 
connected with the person of a dependent, accountable, and 
perishable creature? 

It is, therefore, our firm belief that, if the doctrine of Christ’s 
divinity be taken out of the scriptures, we have no gospel 
left ; for thus do we rob it of its peculiar character and 
power, its living substance, and its essential glory. When 
this doctrine falls, it must carry with it the whole series of 
the doctrines of grace; for they all are linked together, in 
one great circle of living truth. Were it entirely a discon- 
nected dogma, and merely a matter of speculative interest, 
we would not contend for it a single moment. But we hold 
it to be a fundamental and vitally-important doctrine, pre- 
cious to the Christian’s heart, and a never-failing support in 
the dying hour. Believing also, with Pascal, that in Christ 
(as God-man) all contradictions are reconciled, we have been 
accustomed to regard the incarnation and redemption of 
Christ as God’s own theodicy, and indeed the only satisfac- 
tory and unanswerable vindication of the ways of God to 
men. This doctrine has ever been peculiarly dear to the 
saints of God, since it has been the source of all their dear- 
est hopes and joys. Hear, on this point, the testimony of the 

1 “We need,” says Athanasius, “a Redeemer who is our Lord by nature, in 
order that we may not by redemption again become the slaves of an idol.” 
Christ as Emmanuel is each a Redeemer as lost sinnen need. 

48 * 
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elder Edwards, “ that moral Newton and that second Paul:” 
H Once, as I rode out into the woods for my health, in 1737, 
having alighted from my horse in a retired place, as rny man- 
ner commonly has been, to walk for divine contemplation 
and prayer, I had a view that, for me, was extraordinary, of 
the glory of the Son of God, as mediator between God and 
man. The person of Christ appeared ineffably excellent — 
with an excellency great enough to swallow up all thought 
and conception ; which continued, as near as I can judge, 
about an hour ; which kept me, a greater part of the lime, 
in a flood of tears and weeping aloud. I felt an ardency of 
•oul to be (what I know not otherwise how to express) emp- 
tied and annihilated : to be in the dust, and to be full of Christ 
alone.” He also says : “ I have many times had a sense of 
the glory of the third person in the Trinity, in his office of 
Sanctifier: in his holy operations, communicating divine life 
and light to the soul.” And again : “God has appeared glo- 
rious to me, on account of the Trinity. It has made me 
have exalting views of God, that he subsists in three per- 
sons — Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” Certainly no Chris- 
tian, when deeply impressed with a sense of the divine 
mercy, could forbear to ascribe glory to God the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, to whom he feels indebted for the 
great salvation. And heaven itself would be spoiled of its 
joys, if there he could not unite in saying: Blessing, and 
honor, and glory, and power be unto him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb, forever and ever (Rev. 5 : 12, 13. 
7 : 10. 1:6, 6). So long, therefore, as we believe in the Bi- 
ble, and hope for the heaven of the Bible, so long must we 
maintain the doctrine of the divinity of Christ If it cannot 
be defended on Athanasian ground, then it can be on some 
other. We are not so particular as to the way and manner 
in which it is explained, since the modus has not been re- 
vealed. But the fact itself is most plainly revealed. Even 
the doctrine of the divine unity is not more clearly set forth 
in the scriptures. And yet we are told that the doctrines of 
the Trinity and of the divinity of the Logos had their origin 
in the Platonic philosophy, and have come down to us, not 
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in the Bible, but in the misty speculations of the Fathers and 
schoolmen, and in the creeds and liturgies of the churches. 1 
To this remarkably profound view (we will not say, of the 
scriptures, but) of human nature and Christian history, we 
subjoin the following opposing statement of. Neauder. u If 
this idea of the Logos was not placed in connection with 
Christianity by the authority of an apostolic type of doctrine, 
f but must be considered as merely the product of a fusion of 

Platonism or of the Alexandrian-Jewish theology with the 
Christian doctrine ; its wide diffusion of which, church fa- 
thers of the most opposite tendencies bear witness, could 
hardly be accounted for. If it could so commend itself to 
the teachers with whom the Platonic element of culture pre- 
dominated, still the others, by whom everything derived from 
that quarter was suspected, must, for this very reason, have 
been prejudiced against it As the defenders of the doc- 
trine of Christ’s divinity, in the beginning of the second cen- 
tury, could appeal, in evidence of the fact that this was the 
ancient doctrine of the church, to the oldest church teachers, 
and to the ancient Christian hymns ; so this evidence is, in 
fact, confirmed by the report of Pliny,” a etc. It is certainly 
true that some of the early Fathers made use of the Platonic 
philosophy to explain the scripture doctrine of the Logos; 
and it is to this source, probably, that the Nieene creed is in- 
! debted for its emanation theory. But neither the Platonic 

1 We are happy in this connection to record the fact that history makes men- 
tion of one individual, at least, who did not derive his faith in the deity of Christ 
from the creeds ! We refer to Hilary of Poictiere in Gaul, the able defender of 
Trinitarianism (died A. D. 86S). Of him Neander thus speaks : “Now for the 
first time he heard of the Nicenc creed, and found in it the doctrine of the unity 
of essence in the Father and Son, which he hail before this ascertained to be the 
true doctrine from the stndy o' the New Testament, and had received into his 
Christian experience, without being aware that the faith which he bore in his 
heart had been laid down in the form of a creed.” — Cli. Hist. II. p 396. 

* See his Church History, Vol. I.p. 575. In the above extract, Neander refers 
to a fragment preserved by Eusebios, which reads thus : “All the psalms and 
hymns of the brethren, written from the beginning by the faithful, celebrate the 
praises of Christ, the Word of God, and attribute divinity to him ” The well- 
known testimony of Pliny (A. D. 110) is: “that they [the Christians] were 
accustomed on a stated day to meet before light and to sing with one another a 
hymn to Christ as God.” Comp, with this, Eph. 5 : 19 (Col. 3:16). 
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nor any other transient “ philosophy,” was ever of much ad- 
vantage to the pure doctrines of the Bible. Platonism viti- 
ated the Christology of Justin Martyr, and led Origen quite 
to the verge of semi- Arianism. For Arianism, and not Trini- 
tarianism, was the legitimate offspring and outgrowth of Pla- 
tonism. That theory which sees, in the Logos, a secondary 
god, a subordinate and dependent being, and yet the creator 
of the worlds, is wholly allied to the teachings of the Neo- 
Platonic and Gnostic philosophies. 

It is also quite improbable that all who have believed in 
the divinity of Christ, have received this doctrine passively, 
as an hereditary faith, or have embraced it blindly, without 
investigation and reflection. It has often been charged with 
grossest absurdities and contradictions; but we may, surely, 
claim to know, quite as well as our opponents, how absurd 
and impossible it is. We know there are speculative diffi- 
culties connected with it, which we cannot solve. But is the 
doctrine of the divine unity, or any other of the divine attri- 
butes, thoroughly understood, or easily comprehensible, to a 
finite mind ? We have been wont to suppose that the little 
word God covers up the profoundest mysteries. And well it 
may ; for, if the created universe is full of mysteries, how 
much more incomprehensible to us must be the eternal Au- 
thor! But do we think of denying the existence of a God, 
simply on account of these speculative difficulties? Neither, 
then, can we deny the fact of the divinity of Christ, since the 
proof of it is far too formidable ; and the denial of it, so long 
as we cleave to the Bible, would only involve us in deeper 
mysteries. We, therefore, deem it safe for the spiritually- 
instructed believer to investigate the nature and grounds of 
this doctrine, and even to speculate on its chiefest difficul- 
ties, especially if he has first learned how difficult it is for 
a finite mind, by searching, to find out God. 

But whatever may have been the origin and history of this 
doctrine, our readers will bear us witness that, thus far, we 
have mainly appealed “ to the law and the testimony.” And 
yet we seem scarcely to have glanced at this argument ; since, 
in our view, it is spread out all over the inspired word, and 
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lies inwrought in its entire texture and substance. 1 Evi- 
dence enough, however, has been adduced, from the New 
Testament, to show that we have, in its pages, ample foun- 
dation and proof of the doctriue of the deity of Christ. 

It is objected, however, that, certain things are, in the New 
Testament, affirmed of Christians which, if taken absolutely, 
would also prove them divine. They are said, for example, 
to know all things, to possess all things, to do all things, to 
be filled with all the fulness of God, and to be partakers of 
the divine nature. But a slight examination of the passages 
where these expressions occur, will show us that they are 
so far defined and limited by their context, that no mis- 
apprehension could arise therefrom, even were we ignorant 
of the finite nature of man. It will, moreover, be acknowl- 
edged that some few, and not unimportant, things are said 
of Christ, in the scriptures, which are not and cannot be said 
of any human being. And here we would ask, if there does 
not lie, on the very face of the New Testament, manifest dif- 
ference enough, in character, between the only begotten Son 
of God and ourselves, to indicate the possible necessity of at- 
tributing a higher meaning to these declarations concerning 
Christ? Certainly if the predicates referring to the Logos 
and Christ are not to be explained in accordance with the 
known or obviously revealed character of the subject, then 
we may go on, with the same principle, and prove from the 
Bible, that we are gods, or that God is like ourselves. A mere 
earthly naturalism or rationalism can, of course, see nothing 
more in Jesus of Nazareth than a man of the same nature and 
similarly begotten as ourselves ; perhaps, also, a stern teacher 
of truth, a bold upbraider of unrighteousness, a Jewish Socra- 
tes it may be, though it has been well suggested that “ if he 
were no more than a Socrates, then a Socrates he was not.” 
Such naturalism, however, is, by its own nature and confes- 
sion, wholly disqualified to be a fair interpreter of a revela- 
tion which is supernatural and divine. 


1 Itcoicbt toIwv Kid x*pa** > V rrjs &yfas ypatf>?,9 c Sri tc &<) Ijv, Kid Sri 
Scrtpov Si* r,/ids adpxa \aflwr, wot yJyovt. — Athanasius. 
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It was not our purpose, in this brief treatise, to consider 
fully all those passages which are supposed, by some, to dis- 
prove the supreme divinity of Christ. If, however, in the 
person of Christ, the divine and human natures were united, 
then the arguments which go to prove his inequality with 
God while in the “ days of his flesh,” do not at all disprove 
the fact of his supreme and eternal divinity, any more than 
the arguments proving man to be a frail and dying creature, 
disprove the fact of his deathless nature and immortal- 
ity. We hold, therefore, that the fact of Christ’s real di- 
vinity and real humanity furnishes the only possible and con- 
sistent explanation of the seemingly contradictory representa- 
tions of the being and character of our Lord. This two-fold 
character of Christ, and this alone, will satisfactorily explain 
how, as man and mediator, he can be represented as increas- 
ing in wisdom and stature, as wanting in perfect knowledge 
and goodness (?), as being inferior and subject to the Father? 
and, finally, as giving up the kingdom which be came to 
establish ; while, in respect to his more proper, original, and 
divine nature, he is, at the same time, and by the same scrip- 
tures, declared to be God, God over all, the author and sus- 
tainer of the universe, by whom and for whom all things 
were created, the Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, the King of kings 
and Lord of lords, and thus our Lord, and Saviour, and 
final Judge, to whom belongeth glory and dominion for^ 
ever auc! ever. Amen. 
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ARTICLE V. 

THE THEOLOGY OF SOPHOCLES. 

BT BBT. WILLIAM 8. TYLER, D. D., PROFESSOR IN AMHERST COLLEGE. 

In the museum of the Lateran at Rome, there is a statue — 
discovered within the last quarter of a century among the ruins 
of ancient Anxur — whose faultless symmetry of form and 
harmony of expression suggest to the uninstructed beholder 
the thought, that it must be some Greek artist’s ideal of per- 
fect manly beauty, executed in the best period of Grecian 
art, and preserved, by a kind Providence, for the instruction 
of an age whose prerogative it is to collect and interpret the 
wisdom of the ancients. But by its resemblance to all the 
known likenesses, that have come down to us from antiquity, 
it is proved to be a portrait statue of the master who carried 
Greek tragedy, which is the culmination of Greek poetry, 
to its highest perfection. Not only the general features, 
and the outshining soul, bespeak this most favored of the 
sons of the muses ; but the smallest details of dress and man- 
ner are highly characteristic. While wisdom sits enthroned 
on the brow, and eloquence on the lips ; while every limb 
seems to have been shaped according to the nicest laws of 
proportion, and rhythm regulates every attitude and move- 
ment, the mouth seems formed for the utterance of mu- 
sical harmonies ; the drapery, displaying rather than veil- 
ing the fine structure of the body, images the transparent 
purity and refinement of his style ; and the light fillet, which 
confines the natural and graceful tresses of this, in common 
with all the other statues of the poet, indicates the almost 
uninterrupted series of triumphs which crowned his long and 
prosperous life . 1 

With these plastic representations, the descriptions of an- 
cient writers fully accord. Literature and art agree in repre- 

1 See an appreciative and graphic description of this statue in 6rann f s Ruins 
and Museums of Rome. See also Muller’s Anc. Art with Welcker s Additions, 
London, 1852, p. 598. 
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senting Sophocles as one of the most, gifted and fortunate of 
mortals, the favorite, alike, of men and gods. Born of weal- 
thy parents, in the most beautiful of the suburbs of Athens ; 
educated under the best masters of gymnastics and music in 
that harmonious system of culture which aimed to develop 
a healthy mind in a healthy body; eudowed with every gift of 
nature, and adorned with every grace of art, when the Greeks 
were assembled in Saiamis to celebrate their victory over the 
barbarian hosts of Xerxes, in the sixteenth year of his age, 
he was chosen, among all the children and youth of Athens, 
naked and lyre in hand, to lead the chorus, in dance and song, 
around the trophy. Triumphing over the acknowledged 
master of tragedy at his first appearance on the stage, at the 
age of twenty-five ; carrying off the first prize, in more than 
twenty of his pieces ; the second, in many more, and never 
falling into the third rank ; raised to the highest honors, civil 
and military, as the reward of his genius, and never, for a 
moment, losing the favor of the capricious multitude; enjoy- 
ing the friendship of all the great and good, at Athens; the 
intimate friend of Herodotus; receiving his first prize at the 
hands of Cimon and his colleagues ; himself the colleague 
of Pericles and Thucydides; admired by the lyric poets; en- 
vied by the tragic; and spared even by the comic Aristopha- 
nes; 1 outliving as well as outshining not only his older, but 
also his younger rival, and, at the age of ninety, turning a 
charge of dotage into the most magnificent of all his tri- 
umphs, by simply reading, before his judges, one of the choral 
songs of a recently-written tragedy ; and, dying at length, at 
a sacred festival, a death as enviable, and almost as remark- 
able, as that of his own CEdipus ; he deserved, as few mor- 
tals have ever deserved, the felicitations that were pronounced 
upon him, from the stage, by a contemporary comic poet : 

M&K&p So^okXci^, os ttoXvv xpdvov fiiovs 
’Aire&Kvcv, *v$alfuav Avrjp teal Sextos, 
lloAAas TTOimrwi teal icaXas Tparyy&uz? • 

KaXws 8* crcAcvrtycr’ oiSkv vtto/xc iVas kokov. 9 

1 Cf. Frogs, 76 seqq. 9 From the Mottou of Phrynichas. 
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And he was not more happy in his person and life, than 
he was in the circumstances in which his lot was cast. It 
was his good fortune to come upon the stage of active life 
just in season to take a leading part in celebrating the tri- 
umphs of united Greece over the wealth and power of Per- 
sia, and to leave it a little while before Athens succumbed 
to Sparta, in that deplorable strife of parties and nations, in 
which the Grecian states exhausted their resources and paved 
the way for their common subjugation to the yoke of Mace- 
don; and, if we may credit some anonymous ancient me- 
moirs, and the traditions preserved by Pausanias , 1 the din of 
war and battle was hushed, a moment, at his death and 
burial : Dionysius, the father-god of tragedy, having twice 
appeared in vision to the Spartan general Lysander, and 
commanded him to allow the interment of the poet’s body 
in the family tomb outside the walls of Athens. He saw 
the astonishing growth of Athenian power after the Persian 
wars, the forsaken and ruined city rebuilt with far more than 
its previous splendor, the *A<rrv and the Piraeus fortified by 
strong walls, the Agora surrounded by porticos and public edi- 
fices, the Acropolis crowned with temples and statues of the 
gods, Athens acquiring the hegemony , by sea and land, and 
bringing all the nations under the more powerful sway of her 
literature and art ; and as, from year to year, the Dionysiac 
festivals drew together crowds, not only of citizens, but of 
strangers, from every part of Greece, to admire the magnifi- 
cence of the city, and to enjoy the splendid entertainments 
of the theatre, Sophocles, more than any other man, was the 
host in this feast of reason, “ the observed of all observers.” 

The Iliad and Odyssey had, long since, been written, and 
the poems of the mythic and the epic cycle were com- 
plete. Anacreon and Pindar had already sung; the poets 
of the lyre had already perfected that infinite variety and 
richness of metre and music which has never been equalled by 
any other people. Aeschylus had transformed the car of Thes- 
pis into the fixed and amply furnished stage, the troop of itine- 


1 Cf. Pans. I. 21, 2. 

Vol. XVn. No. 67. 49 
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rant players into the chorus of accomplished actors and sing- 
ers, the goat-song of satyrs into the regular drama, which had 
taken its place among the established institutions of the state 
and aspired to the honor not only of amusing but instructing 
the people. It remained for Sophocles — and for this his 
well-balanced mind was admirably adapted, — to combine 
and harmonize the several elements of dialogue and song, 
action and scenic representation, and carry tragedy to its 
highest perfection. It was that happy period in the national 
existence when wealth had superseded the primitive rude- 
ness, but had not yet passed oyer into luxury ; when tyranny 
had given place to liberty, and liberty had not degenerated 
into licentiousness ; when blind tradition or dogmatic pre- 
scription no longer ruled with absolute sway, and yet un- 
bridled speculation had not loosened the bonds of morality 
and religion. The despotism of the rvpawoc had been abol- 
ished ; the despotism of the Sq/uo? was not yet established. 
The age of ignorance and barbarism had passed away ; the 
age of the sophists and rhetoricians had not yet fully come. 
The retiring shadows of the former still lingered upon Aes- 
chylus ; the false and artificial lights of the latter already daz- 
zled and misled Euripides ; Sophocles dwelt in the sun-light 
of the golden age of Athenian government, literature, and re- 
ligion. Aeschylus, like some ancient prophet or oracle- 
declaring priest, ascended the tripod , and, in strains of awful 
sublimity, proclaimed the laws of God and the destinies of 
men, pointed criminals to the everlasting Erinyes , that 
were sure to overtake them; and arraigned heroes and 
demigods before the tribunal of divine justice. Euripides 
seated himself in the chair of the philosopher, and, inter- 
spersing his dialogues with discussions, reasoned, refined, 
doubted, sometimes almost scoffed, and perpetually mingled 
the myths of the ancients with the declamations of the 
sophists and the speculations of the schools. Sophocles 
walked the stage as if it were, emphatically, his own ; 
sung in the orchestra, as if music and verse were the lan- 
guage of his birth ; and represented the past, the present, 
and the future, the providence and government of God, 
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and the character and destiny of men, idealized bnt not dis- 
torted or discolored, just as they were mirrored in the pure 
and tranquil depths of his own harmonious nature. Aeschy- 
lus, as we said in a former Article, was the theological poet 
of ancient Greece. Euripides may be characterized as the 
philosophical and rhetorical poet. Sophocles was, emphati- 
cally, the dramatic poet, whose home was in the theatre ; 
and who, from that central and elevated position, in the 
midst of the city, on the sunny side of the Acropolis, looking 
up to the temples of the gods, and around on all the diver- 
sified scenes of nature and pursuits of men, saw them all 
canopied by the blue sky, and bathed in the bright sunlight 
of Athens. We must not expect, then, to find the theology 
of Sophocles so strongly marked in its character, nor so 
ubiquitous in its presence, as that of Aeschylus ; nor, per- 
haps, in some respects, so faithful a transmission of the uni- 
versal and primeval traditions of our race ; but it may, for 
that very reason, furnish a fairer representation of the aver- 
age sentiments of the Athenian people. 

Only seven out of more than a hundred tragedies which 
the ancients ascribed to Sophocles, have come down to us. 
But among those, fortunately and by a very natural law of 
preservation, are the very tragedies which were most admired 
by his contemporaries. Of these seven, all but one (the Tra- 
chiniae), cluster about those fruitful themes of ancient epic 
and tragic verse, Thebes and Troy ; three (Philoctetes, Ajax, 
and Electra) attaching themselves to the latter, and three 
(Oedipus Tyrannus, Oedipus at Colonus, and Antigone) 
centring in the former. The scenes of the tragedies, how- 
ever, conduct us, not only to Thebes (Oedipus and Antigone) 
and Troy (Ajax), but to Lemnos (Philoctetes), Trachis near 
Thermopylae (Trachiniae), Argos (Electra), and Athens 
(Oedipus at Colonus) — the chief cities of historical Greece. 
As the perfection of his plots is among the chief excellences 
of Sophocles, we shall pursue a different method from that 
adopted in our former Article, and, instead of a classified 
synopsis of doctrines, we shall present our readers with a 
brief analysis of each tragedy. There will be less of logical 
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unity in this method, but, we trust, more of variety and 
interest. Besides, this difference of treatment is due to the 
difference between the authors. The Theology of Aeschylus 
is uttered more fully in words and single passages, while that 
of Sophocles is acted out in the characters and the plots. 


The Trachiniae. 

The scene of this drama is laid in Trachis, near Ther- 
mopylae, and there is a distinct allusion (632 seq.) to Ther- 
mopylae as the place of meeting for the Amphictyonic Coun- 
cil. It derives its name from the fact that the chorus consists 
of Trachinian women. The subject is the Death of Her- 
cules ; and the Dying Hercules would be a more character- 
istic title. Schlegel pronounces it so inferior to the other 
pieces of Sophocles, that he wishes he could believe it spu- 
rious ; and “ many critics have remarked, that the introduc- 
tory soliloquy by Deianira, without any motive, is very un- 
like the prologues of Sophocles.” The Scene opens with 
the wife of Hercules (Deianira) soliloquizing on her unhappy 
lot as having been wooed by the frightful, hateful river-god, 
Achelous, and since she has been won by Hercules, doomed 
to perpetual loneliness and anxiety, while her lord is involved 
by the Fates in endless labors ; and, though now his allotted 
labors are all performed, she is peculiarly distressed by his 
absence for fifteen months, during which, she, an exile at 
Trachis, has received from him no intelligence. The solilo- 
quy begins with an anachronous allusion to the famous 
maxim 1 of Solon: “ Call no man happy before his death,” 
in which the poet intends, perhaps, to shadow forth the tra- 
gic end of Hercules, but which his wife alludes to only by 
way of contrast with the palpably unhappy life which she 
has led from her birth, and is likely to lead till she rests in 
her grave. An attendant maid suggests that she relieve her 
anxiety by sending a messenger in quest of Hercules. Hyl- 
lus, her son, opportunely presents himself, and, after some 

1 \6yos itpx°uos iybpfrmy, v. 1. 
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conversation with his mother, departs to seek his absent 
father. The first chorus invokes the aid of the Sun-god 
(Helius) in discovering the abode of the hero, approves the 
sympathy and fidelity of his* half-widowed wife, and yet 
reproves her for not reposing more confidence in the over- 
ruling providence of the all-controlling king, the son of Kro- 
nus (6 wavra Kpaivwv fteunXe u? KpovlBas, 127), who does not 
intend un mixed good for mortals, and yet never forsakes his 
children : 


ifrrci rts <58e tIkvoutl 

Zvjv afiovXov etScv; (139-40.) 

Spangled night, with sable sway, 

Frowns not on the world for aye ; 

Sorrow wounds not — golden store 
Doth not bless to change no more ; 

Joy and wo in turns succeed : 

Hearts, in turn, must bound and bleed. 

Lady, on my counsels dwell : 

Trust that all may yet be well ; 

When, oh when, did lofty Jove 
Reckless of his children prove ? 1 

Deianira responds by assigning as a special cause of her 
anxiety, an old tablet ( iraXcubv BeXrov iyyeypapiviiv? 157), 
which Hercules put into her hands at his last departure 
(quite unlike his wont on former occasions), in which was 
inscribed his destiny (eipappeva) as revealed to him by the 
Oracle at Dodona, and his last will and testament (gvrity 
para) in case he should pot return at the end of fifteen 
months, for that was to be the crisis of his fate, when he 
must either die, or thereafter live an untroubled life ; and 
that time had already expired. While she is yet speaking, 

1 Dale’s version, which we follow chiefly in the choruses though we 6hall 
make use of Francklin and Potter, when they seem to be more true to the sense 
and spirit of the original. It will be seen that these last lines do not include all 
men as the children of the universal Father, but refer exclusively to the natural 
children of Jove, born of mortal women, like Hercules. 

* Cf. 685: xoXjrflf trots tvovurrov 4k S4\rov ypcup^v; also 1169. These pas- 
sages illustrate Sophocles’s idea as to the early existence of alphabetic writing. 
It is not a mere unconscious anachronism ; for he detail* the form and manner. 

49* 
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a crowned messenger appears, and announces that Alcides 
lives and conquers, that he is bringing out of the battle the 
first-fruits for the gods of the country (awapx^ *&eou n tow 
iyx<api°n> and will soon return home in triumph. 

Deianira renders thanks to Zeus, who dwells in Oetas, un- 
shorn meads for this welcome, though late news, and calls 
on the Trachinian maidens to join with her in celebrating 
the unexpected intelligence. A brief choral song follows — 
a general paean to Apollo, Artemis, and Dionysus. A train 
of captives is now seen approaching, sent forward by the 
conquering hero to attest his victory, and herald his speedy 
return ; though, for the present, he remains on the extreme 
northern promontory of Euboea, to erect altars, consecrate a 
grove (t€\*7 er/Kapira, 1 238), and offer purifying sacrifices (arywi 
'bvfuiTa, 287) to paternal Jove. The sight of the captives 
awakens the compassion of Deianira, and excites her fears, 
lest, as an offset to her present great prosperity, similar 
calamities may come upon her; and she prays to Zeus 
Tpcnraioi ; (303), the giver of victory and the averter of 
calamity, that she may die, rather than live to see such a 
day; thus foreshadowing her own actual doom. Among 
the captives, one of noble mien and patient spirit, excites 
her special pity; and she inquires, who the stranger is. 
The messenger, who would fain conceal the hero’s moral 
infirmities, affects ignorance, but is at length compelled by 
a spectator, who has heard the whole story from him in the 
Agora , to disclose the fact, that she is the daughter of Eury- 
tus, king of Oechalia, and that a passion for her was the sole 
cause of the long delay of Hercules, and the sole motive for 
the slaying of Eurytus, and the destruction of Oechalia. 
Grieved but not maddened by these facts, the unhappy but 
still loving wife puts the best construction on her husband’s 
unfaithfulness. Love rules in her own breast ; lo 7 ve lords it 
over the immortal gods: why then should she not be indul- 
gent towards her husband, if he has fallen beneath the power 


1 In doubtful readings, we, for the most part, follow Wunder; though the 
verses are cited as numbered in the Leipsic edition. 
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of this disease (t 0& tt) v6aq>, 445), and still more towards 
the innocent victim of his passion. This is not the first time 
that the son of Jove, like Jove himself, has been thus over- 
come: 

Hath not Hercules 
Of other consorts been the only lord, 

Yea, and of many : and did one receive, 

At least from me, harsh words or keen reproach ? 

Nor shall she meet them ; though for her his breast 
Glows with impassioned love. . . . 

Nor will we court a voluntary HI, 

Contending with the gods. 

The chorus, which follows, celebrates the matchless might 
of Aphrodite, alluding cautiously to her triumphs over the 
three gods who divide the sovereignty of the world — Zeus, 
Poseidon, and Hades(Pluto), and dwelling at length on the 
strife of the river-god (Achelous) and the son of Jove (Her- 
cules) for the hand of Deianira. 

That princess now reappears from the palace, with bleed- 
ing but submissive heart, bewailing chiefly the almost cer- 
tain loss of her husband’s affections, yet relating to the Tra- 
chinian maidens the means which she proposes to use in or- 
der, if possible, to retain them. In obedience to the instruc- 
tions of the dying Centaur — slain by Hercules for undue 
liberties with his bride on their bridal tour — she had care- 
fully preserved, in a brazen vase, the clotted blood from the 
arrow’s point — of which the Centaur said : 


Forever shall it bind to thine 

The soul of Hercules, that ne’er his love 

Shall burn to others as it burns to thee — 1 

And now she has moistened (£/Ja^ra, 580) 2 or anointed (expir 
ov y 676) with it a tunic, which she proposes to send, by the 


1 It is not difficult to see the Sardonic grin with which the Centaur thus “ pal- 
tered with words in a double sense,” deceiving the woman, as Satan did Eve, 
when he said : u Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” Hercules never 
lived to love another woman, after putting on the fatal robe. 

* 'E fra/ra is not only interpreted by its synonym (fxpioi') here ; but the process 
of applying the poison is explained at length in vss. 690-9. It was applied to the 
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returning messenger, to her absent lord. Encouraged by the 
approval of the choir, she sends it, with a charge that none 
be suffered to put it on bat himself, and that he should let 
no light of sun or fire fall upon it ; till, in accordance with her 
vow, on the day of sacrifice, 

He should stand forth and to the gods display 
A new adorer clad in new attire. — (611-12). 

With that blindness which is one of the most tragic ele- 
ments in the character and destiny of men, the chorus now 
exult in the near prospect of Hercules’s return. Meanwhile, 
however, Deianira has made a discovery, which has thrilled 
her with horror and fearful forebodings. The lock of wool 
with which she applied the poison to the robe, thrown upon 
the ground, in the sunshine, bad crumbled to pieces like saw- 
dust ; and, from the spot on which it fell, clotted foam bub- 
bled up, as when new wine of the vintage is poured upon the 
ground (700 seq.). And now, wise only when it is too late, 
she marvels that she did not see that the dying centaur could 
bear no good will to his slayer; and she has only this conso- 
lation, that if Hercules shall thus lose his life, she is resolved 
to die with him. 

While she is thus speaking, Hyllus her son returns from 
Euboea, and tells the tragic story, how Hercules, while sacri- 
ficing to his father Jove, at the Cenaean promontory, received 
the deadly robe i^avdaipov irenKop, 760) at the hands of the 
messenger; arrayed himself in it, slew the victims — twelve 
unblemished (hrreXefc, 762) bulls, the firstlings of the spoil 
(Xe&v awapxfiv, 763), together with a hundred smaller cattle 
from the common herd ; and, exulting, poured forth his 
prayers, till the sacrificial flame kindled the dormant virus, 


tunic with a lock of toooL "'E/tafta is plainly used here as a generic word, equiva- 
lent to wet , or moistened \ and the more specific word fxpior, 676, fxpuro, 691, is 
repeatedly nsed to explain the process. Compare the fanrruritobs .... xoXjrfor 
eat ftAiiwr, Hark 7 : 4, where the application mnst have been made in a similar 
way. Sophocles uses the word frequently of the sword stained with blood, and 
in Ajax, 30, uses fadvci* in the same way : reo/tydrry (If* i ; cf. 95 : tfieopms fyx** 
«6 wpbs 9 A pytiwy srpory. 
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when the sweat started from his body, the robe clung as if it 
had been glued to his sides and every limb, and anguish 
shot through all his bones. Frantic with pain, he hurled 
the unsuspecting messenger from the precipice upon the 
wave-encompassed rocks, dashed himself upon the ground, 
and made the rocks and woods ring with his cries of agony. 
Then borne, helpless and distracted, by his son and attend- 
ants, he was placed on board a ship, and they would soon 
see him, living or dead, brought to his home. 


Such were thy counsels, mother, such thy deeds 
To my poor father ; for which traitorous acts 
May penal justice and the avenging Fury 1 
Meet recompense award thee. Thus I pray, 

If it be lawful — lawful it must be, 

Since every law towards me thyself hast spurned, 

And slain the best and bravest of mankind, 

One on whose like thou ne’er shalt look again. — (809 seq.) 


Without a word in reply, the wretched woman, cursed by 
her own son as the cause of death to her husband, steals 
away to put in execution her threat against her own life ; 
while the choir break forth in lamentations, and reflections on 
the true meaning of the oracle and its now hastening fulfil- 
ment : 


Behold, dear virgins, with what fatal speed ' 

The ancient oracle of heaven 

Hastes, to its dread fulfilment driven : — 

44 When the revolving months,” so Fate decreed, 

“ Had crowned the twelfth long year, 

Rest from his toils severe 

The son of Jove should win;” firm to its end 

Doth the sure presage tend : 

Who wakes to life and light no more, 

His earthly toils are closed — his earthly bondage o’er. — (828 seq.) 

At the close of the chorus, a nurse comes forth from the house 
and announces the death of Deianira by her own hand. 

1 Tlolvtpos Alicri 'Zptyvs tc (810-11). This dreadful prayer is softened by the 
filial limitation : if it is right , si &4pi s ys. 
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Another choral song ensues, in which the singers know not 
which to deplore most — the past, or the evils that are yet to 
come : 

To feel or fear is equal pain. 

Borne by attendants, Hercules now comes upon the stage, 
racked with pain, murmuring at Jove for the ill return be 
has received for his altars and sacrifices, invoking death to 
relieve his pangs, imprecating vengeance on her head, whom 
he supposes to be the guilty cause ; and dwelling, with bit- 
ter and prolonged emphasis, on the contrast between his past 
heroic achievements and his present helpless and suffering 
state : 

Yet remember how, with torn sad wasted fin me, 

I pine, devoted with this dark, dark cone; 1 

I, who a mother of the noblest, vaunt 1 

I, who in heaven was styled the son of Jove 1 (1105-8) 

Hyllus, who has learned the innocence of his unhappy 
mother, ventures a word in her defence ; which, at first, 
rouses the hero almost to frenzy. But when he bears the sad 
story of her death, and learns how she had been misled by 
the artful centaur, he sees at once that bis doom is sealed, 
and resigns himself to his fate. He now exacts from his son 
a promise, under dreadful penalties, that he will convey his 
body, already more dead than alive, to the brow of Aeta, dear 
to Jove , 2 and there build a funeral pyre, place him upon it, 
and, without a tear , set it on fire and consume him to ashes. 
He further extorts from his son a promise to marry the cap- 
tive maiden, the daughter of Eurytus, the love of whom had 
been the cause of his present calamity — a promise which 
the son gives only in implicit obedience to the command of 

1 Tu4>\t}s ty* &n?f, under that blind bewildering Ate, who once bewildered Zens 
himself, according to Homer (U. 19, 95), and for it was cast ont of heaven, and 
who, according to the tragic poets, leads poor blind mortals to rain by first lead- 
ing them to sin. 

51 Cf. above 200, 436, 754, et passim. We see everywhere among the Greeks 
the same disposition to worship in graves and high places, which so often led the 
Israelites into the idolatrous practices of their heathen neighbors. 
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his father, and to avoid his curse, leaving the responsibility 
with him : 

Hyl And would my father teach an impious deed ? 

Here . It is not impious if it be my pleasure. 

Hyl. And canst thou, then, with justice, thus command me ? 

Here. I can ; and oaH the gods to prove my truth. 

HyL Then I will do it, nor resist thee more, 

Appealing to the gods, thy will constrained me : 

I cannot err, if I obey my father. (1245-58.) 

The passage involves, it will be seen, the question of the 
higher and the lower law — a question which is often raised 
in the Greek tragedies, and which, between the gentle Hyl- 
lus and the mighty Hercules, seems to be decided against 
the higher, 1 but which we shall see meeting with quite an- 
other solution from the uncompromising and high-eouled 
Antigone. 

Now Hercules has only one more favor to ask, and that is, 
to hasten the fnneral pyre, since : 

This is my rest from ills, this my last end. 

Hyllus reluctantly consents, distinctly laying all the blame 
on the gods : 

Ascribe the injustice to the gods ; 

They gave him being — bear the name 

Of fathers, yet can view his pangs unmoved. — (1261 seq.) 

And the drama ends with this brief moral, from the chorus : 

Ye have beheld the mighty fall, 

Beheld these recent woes, unnumbered, strange ; 

But all were wrought by Jove. 

Oifibr Tovnov o,tl fir) Zcv?. 

The filial love and obedience of Hyllus commend him to 

1 Hyllus yields his own convictions of right to the authority of his father. 
His first answer is, that he would rather die than marry her who was the occasion 
of his mother's death and his father’s calamity, a deed which none would do, 
who was not smitten as with a plague by the avenging Deities : forts pVt h\aari- 
pur vocoi. 1237 . 
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our regard. He was a pattern son ; but he was more pious 
towards his father, and more gentle even towards his erring 
mother, than he was reverential to the gods or obedient to 
the dictates of his own conscience. The woman’s love and 
charity of Deianira, her conjugal fidelity and submission to 
the will of her unfaithful lord, and the speechless agony with 
which she goes away to find her last consolation, and her best 
vindication in death, reflect the essential features of many a 
tragedy in real life . But we sorrow over the darkness of the 
age which knew no better remedy than suicide for heavy ca- 
lamities ; while we deplore the blindness of human nature, 
which not unfrequently brings ruin on itself in the very en- 
deavor to shun the ills of life. The choral songs, in this piece, 
are not of the highest order of poetical or moral excellence, 
though they breathe the simplicity and purity befitting 
virgins. 

The leading character of the drama is the least perfect, 
and attaches to himself the smallest measure of our sympa- 
thy. The physical hero 1 of a barbarous age, battling inces- 
santly with wild beasts and savage men, he has all the faults 
of Samson, and many more, without all his virtues or extenu- 
ating circumstances. He was anything but a Nazarite in 
regard to wine and strong drink. If the lying messenger 
may not be believed when he represents him as expelled, 
in a state of intoxication, from the banquet of Eurytus, the 
manner in which the story is received, to say nothing of the 
inebriated Hercules of other dramas,® shows that the story 
was not, in itself, incredible. One Delilah at a time was not 
enough for Hercules ; though, in that respect, he was no 
worse than his father. With all his weaknesses and imper- 
fections, the son of Manoah was superior, morally and re- 
ligiously, to the son of Jove ; and though there are not a few 
circumstances of grandeur attending his tragical end, yet the 
apotheosis of Hercules, on Mt. Oeta, can scarcely be com- 


1 Compare his lamentation over his wasted mutcles (1090 seq.) with that of 
Milo, for whom Cicero expresses so much contempt. De Senec. ix. 97. 

* Cf. Ear. Ale. 799, seq. 
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pared, in moral sublimity, with the self-sacrificing and tri- 
umphant death of Samson, at Gaza, who slew more of his 
enemies and the enemies of his country and his God, in his 
death, than he slew in his life. 

But neither his relationship to Jove, nor his numerous sac- 
rifices, can save him from the retribution due to his sins ; 
and, in the righteous providence of the supreme, the injured 
wife is made the unintentional instrument of that retribution : 
her robbed and wounded affections the medium through 
which that retribution is visited on his head. The retribu- 
tive government of the Most High, his universal providence, 
and his particular care over his children (though they are 
children by natural or rather unnatural generation, and not 
by creation, still less by spiritual regeneration), the inspira- 
tion and divine authority of oracles, the acceptableness of 
vows and bloody sacrifices, and the divine appointment of 
afflictions to all of mortal race, especially to all who are 
raised up to be great public benefactors, are among the the- 
ological lessons, which seem to be involved in the plot of the 
Trachiniae, or directly inculcated in the dialogue. 

Perhaps the myth of Hercules may contain an uncon- 
scious prophecy; gross indeed, darkened by ignorance, and 
defiled by sin, but still a prophecy, of a yet higher truth and 
a still deeper mystery : The son of Jove could be made per- 
fect only through suffering; he could find life only in 
death, rest only by passing through life-long labors and a 
tragical end. While he dwelt on earth, he was an exile and 
a wanderer, often a sufferer and a servant ; and it was only 
through the purifying power of suffering that he reached his 
apotheosis. If the Logos is the light of every man that com- 
eth into the world, why may we not refer to him all the 
truth and goodness there is in the heroes and sages of the 
ancient heathen world, as well as in the prophets and kings 
of Israel ; and see in the former, as well as in the latter, 
types and forerunners of the Messiah, whose office it was to 
awaken ideas and felt wants, which could be realized only 
in him who was “ the Desire of all nations ! ” 

Vol. XVIL No. 67. 50 
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Pkiloctetes. 

The Philoctetes has one point of close contact with the 
Trachiniae, and also one point of close resemblance. For 
setting fire to the funeral pile on Mt. Oeta — a service which 
Hyllus shrunk, at last, from performing in person — Philoc- 
tetes was rewarded with the possession of the bow and ar- 
rows of Hercules. On the way to the siege of Troy, he lands, 
with the other Grecian warriors, on the island of Chrysa, to 
offer sacrifices to the god of the island, and there receives a 
deadly wound from the bite of a serpent, the guardian of the 
sacred enclosure ; and the Greeks, disturbed in their sacri- 
fices by his cries of anguish, and moved also by the offen- 
sive odor of the wound, convey him to an uninhabited por- 
tion of the isle of Lemnos, and there leave him to perish or 
to support himself, as he can, by his famous arrows. In the 
tenth year of the war, taught at length by the prophecies of 
Calchas and Helenus, that Troy cannot be taken without the 
arrows of Hercules, they send Ulysses and Neoptolemus to 
bring them, with their present owner, to the camp. Ulysses 
would fain take the bow and arrows by fraud, and then carry 
off the archer himself by force. Neoptolemus falls in, for a 
time, with the plan of the inventful Ulysses ; but, after he 
has got possession of the arrows, he relents, refuses to suc- 
ceed by such base means, and actually restores the arrows to 
their rightful owder ; when Hercules appears, reconciles Phi- 
loctetes to the plan, and sends him voluntarily to aid in com- 
pleting the siege of Troy. The arrows of Hercules, and the 
reappearance of that hero on the stage, are the point of con- 
tact of which we spoke. 

The point of resemblance is the intolerable physical suf- 
fering, to which the principal character is subject, and the 
paroxysms of which are exhibited on the stage. But here 
the resemblance ceases with the mere external suffering. 
The spirit of the sufferers is entirely different : Hercules 
longs for death, and demands the cooperation of his friends 
in hastening his fiery apotheosis. Philoctetes clings to life, 
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though forsaken of alt his friends (and even after he has been 
robbed of his faithful bow), and drags out an . existence of 
ten long years, nursing all the while an incurable wound, 
obtaining a precarious subsistence by shooting the birds that 
chanced to come near his den, and then crawling, with ex- 
treme pain and difficulty, to the spot where they fell. 

Besides the sympathy we feel for the patient toil and suf- 
fering of Philoctetes, and the painful interest which at- 
taches to his Crusoe-like struggle to prolong life, the chief 
charm of the piece is the fine ethical contrast between the 
artful and unscrupulous son of Laertes, who holds and prac- 
tises the jesuitical doctrine that the end sanctifies the means ; 
and the frank, brave, and generous son of Achilles, who scorns 
lying, hates all disguise, and though he attempts, for a time, 
to walk in the crooked ways of his comrade, ere long breaks 
the shackles and acts out his own noble nature. This nice 
discrimination of character, like that which distinguishes the 
modern drama and romance, and the Shakspearean perfec- 
tion of the plot, without sacrificing, however, one iota of the 
simplicity so characteristic of Grecian tragedy, have made this 
a favorite play with most modern readers. 

We cannot dwell on the opening scene, in which Ulysses 
unfolds the web of artifice and falsehood by which he pro- 
poses to inveigle the unhappy wretch of his arrows ; and 
then, with the ingenuity of the arch tempter, plies Neoptole- 
mus with arguments and motives, once for a brief portion 
of a day , to be false to himself and to that father who hated 
falsehood as the gates of hell (Horn. II. 9, 312), and aid him 
in the execution of the plot The reply of Neoptolemus is 
worthy of his parentage, and worthy of immortal remem- 
brance among the noblest utterances of human lips : 

If bat to bear each words offends mine ear, 

Son of Laertes, how I loathe the actions I 
I stand prepared to seize the man by force, 

But not by falsehood ; on one foot sustained, 

*Twere strange if he could match one manly might. 

Tet know, O prince, I deem it nobler, far, 

To fad with honor , than succeed by baseness. 
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Bat the artless youth is no match for the man of wiles, 
and soon yields to the tempter’s sophistries and the tyrant’s 
plea — alleged necessity. Ulysses goes away, offering the 
prayer : 

May Hermes, god of wiles, be now oar guide, 

And conquering Pallas, queen of nunpired towns, , 

Whose favoring presence evermore preserves me; (184-5.) 

while Neoptolemus labors to justify himself and reconcile 
the choir, by the “ flattering unction,” that Philoctetes is but 
suffering the just punishment of his impiety. 

Philoctetes is now seen dragging his wounded foot to- 
wards his solitary cave amid the rocks and trees, and shriek- 
ing for anguish. He welcomes the Grecian costume, in 
which they are clad, and anxiously inquires their errand. 
Neoptolemus tells him the story, partly true and partly false, 
in which he had been instructed by Ulysses, interweaving 
with it not a little of the history of the war, and the fortunes 
of the heroes, and eliciting from Philoctetes comments on 
the character of those heroes, together with the touching tale 
of his own misfortunes. The death of Ajax and Antilochus 
calls forth complaints from a heart oppressed by its own 
griefs, and almost despairing of divine justice ; 

Ah, whither, whither must I look, since these 

Have perished, and the vile Ulysses lives ; (428-30.) 

while, on the other hand, the safety of Thersites provokes 
the more rebellious comment : 

Aye, fit he should ; for nothing vile is lost ; 

Such the gods visit with peculiar care. 

How shall I judge, or how extol the gods, 

Proved by the actions I would praise, uxyust ! (446 seq.) 

And these remarks receive the partial assent of Neoptole- 
mus, though in less impious language : 

War never sweeps away 
The vile and worthless, but destroys the good. 
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As Neoptolemus, at length, rises to depart, professedly to 
his own land, offended by the injustice of Ulysses and the 
Atridae brothers, Philoctetes importunes him by his sorrows, 
and adjures him by Jove, the suppliant’s aid (tt/dov avrov Z% j- 
pov uctaiov, 484), to take him with him. This prayer is 
seconded by the chorus, who bid him beware of the Nemesis 
of the gods (518), if he refuse. With seeming reluctance, 
the request is, at length, granted, and Philoctetes retires to 
take a last farewell of his home that is not a home (aoucov 
iooturpriv, 534). As he returns, bringing the herb that sdothes 
his wound, and the much-coveted irresistible arms of Hercu- 
les, he is seized by sudden and dreadful paroxysms of pain 
in his foot, during which he entrusts the arms to the care of 
Neoptolemus, adjuring him, by the gods, not to yield them 
to any other hands, and charging him also to propitiate envy 
(top &&ovov $€ TrpoatcvoovJ 776) ; that is, to deprecate the 
jealousy of the gods, lest those arms should become a source 
of many woes to him, as they had been to their former pos- 
sessors ; as if the possession of so great a prize were a good 
fortune so superhuman, as might well excite the jealousy of 
heaven. After a succession of pangs so unwonted that they 
seem to the sufferer ominous of impending evil, he finds re- 
lief, at length, in sleep, and the chorus sing a brief and beau- 
tiful ode to Sleep as the sorrow-soothing, life-blessing (euoAup), 
healing ( irauov ) power (827). 

While he sleeps, the conflict begins in the breast of his cap- 
tor ; and when he awakes, and the time comes for action, the 
son of Achilles is paralyzed. The wretched man is now entire- 
ly at his mercy. The way is clear to take him on board 
the ship by fraud and then by force convey him to Troy. 
But he cannot do the base deed : 

All must be ill. 

When man the bias of his soul * forsakes, 

And does a deed unseemly. — (902-8.) 

1 Cf. Aesch. Prom. 935 : ol irpoaKvvovmts tV 'A8pd<rreiav <r<xpo( ; and Ps. 2, 12 : 
Kiss the son, lest he be angry, etc. The Greek word means worship, last the 
hand to, etc. 

* TV a hrov 908. 

50* 
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Great Jove direct me I shall I twice be proved 
A villain : first, concealing sacred truth ; 

Then, uttering words of falsehood ? — (908-9.) 

Truth and honor at length prevail. He frankly reveals to 
the exile the purpose of the voyage, and urges him by every 
motive of duty and interest, of patriotism and piety, to go 
with free consent, and help to finish the siege of Troy. But 
resentment for his wrongs is too deep. He refuses, demands 
back his bow, paints in lively colors the baseness of the fraud 
that has been practised upon him ; and, as if he had nothing 
to expect from human justice or diviue compassion, calls on 
the rocks and trees to witness the wrong and sympathize 
with him in his calamities. 

Unable to withstand the appeal, the generous son of Achil- 
les is about to restore the bow to its rightful owner, when the 
master of the plot rushes in, from his concealment, and for- 
bids the surrender, pleading the divine will in justification of 
his course : 

It is Jove, 

Yes, Jove, supreme controller of the land ; 

Jove thus hath willed, and I but do his will. — (989-90.) 

“ Detested wretch,” answers Philoctetes, pleading at once 
his own cause and the character of the gods : 

Detested wretch 1 what falsehood dost thou frame! 

The gods alleging ; thou dost tax the gods 

With lies, to gloss thine own dissembling guile ! — (991-2.) 

And in the dialogue which ensues, he gives vent to his sense 
of justice, and his religious faith, in the following strain of 
mingled sarcasms, arguments, and curses : 

How can ye serve the gods in prayer ? how slay 
The votive victims, if I share your bark ! 

How pour libations due ? Such was the plea 
On which ye first expelled me. Curses on ye 1 
Ye who have wronged me thus, yourselves shall meet 
An equal doom, if Heaven cares aught for justice. 

I know, I know it does; for, never else 
Would ye have voyaged for a wretch like me, 

Had not a goad from heaven itself constrained you.— (1089 seq.) 
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Ulysses bids him welcome to remain. The arms of Her- 
cules are all they want With them, perchance, himself can 
gain the prize, which Heaven intended for Philoctetes, but 
which he rejects. Neoptolemus waives his decision till the 
ship is ready, and they have offered prayers and vows to the 
gods (1077), in the hope that time and divine power will yet 
change the purpose of Philoctetes. 

Meanwhile the conflict is fearful in the mind of the exile, 
aggravated by occasional spasms of physical pain, and ex- 
pressed, now in argument with the chorus, now in pathetic 
apostrophes to the crags and caverns, wild beasts and birds. 
The chorus, loyal at once to their earthly and their heavenly 
lords, 1 * * argue thus : 

The doom, the doom of Heaven* —no treacherous scheme, 

Framed by my hand, hath wrought thee this 1 — (1116.) 

One moment, he bids them go and leave him to his fate. 
The next, he adds : 

Go not, I pray, by Jove, who adds the eons. 

Mifrwpos dpaiov * Auk, Uercwo. — (1182.) 

Resolved at length, he asks but one boon, a sword or an 
axe, that he may put an end to his life, and go to his father 
in Hades (1210). 4 

Ulysses and Neoptolemus now reappear on the stage, in 
impassioned dialogue : the latter intent on restoring the bow 
to its owner ; the former remonstrating with him, arguing the 
inexpediency of his course, and threatening him with the ven- 
geance of the Greeks ; to which the latter replies, in a high 
tone of ethical philosophy, not always found in public men, 
or even in ethical systems, that justice is better (stronger) 
than expediency ; and that, with justice on his side, he fears 

1 The chorus consists of the sailors in the ship of Uljsses and Neoptolemus. 

* Wrpor ScufufroM', 1116 . 

* Compare what is said of the goddesses, Arce, in the Article on the Theology 
of Aeschylus, Bib. Sac. April 1859, p. 370; also below on Electra, 111. 

4 Compare the expression “ gathered to his fathers,” so often applied to patri- 
archs and pious kings in the history of the Old Testament. 
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not his threats. The Greek is worthy to be placed on record, 
and to be written in the heart of every scholar : 

*AAA* ci Sucoua, tG>v <ro<fHov upcura-orraSc. — (1240.) 

Sw ra» Succuw rov <rov ov rapflG) <f>6f$ov. — (1251.) 1 * * * * 

Then, turning to Philoctetes, and finding him more resolved 
than ever not to go willingly to Troy, he gives him the bow. 
Ulysses rushes in to prevent, threatens to recover it by force ; 
and is threatened, in turn, with the drawn bow in the hand 
of its owner. But Neoptolemus lays bis hand upon him, 
and intreats him, by the gods, to forbear. The hero’s heart 
now opened by generous treatment, Neoptolemus again plies 
him with arguments : tells him (invoking Jove, the god and 
guardian of oaths (Zrjva Sp/uov ), 9 to witness his unsullied 
truth) that he is now suffering the penalty of divine provi- 
dence (itc 1326), for treading with rash foot on 

hallowed ground ; and he never can be cured till, of his own 
free will, borne to Troy, he is healed by the sons of Escula- 
pius ; in proof of which he cites the prophecy of Helenus, 
the best of prophets (apurrofiav w, 1338). Philoctetes is 
much moved, hesitates for a season, but at length refuses 
to submit to such dishonor, and calls on Neoptolemus to 
fulfil his pledge and conduct him home. Neoptolemus, 
finding argument unavailing, consents ; and, bidding the 
exile lean on his shoulder, is already on his way to the ship, 
when, in an emergency worthy the interposition of a god, 
dignus vindice nodus , Hercules appears from his celestial 
seat (ovpavias ISpo9 Trpdkiir&v, 1414), bringing the mandate of 
Jove, revealing to him the speedy fall of Troy, bidding him 
bring the spoils to his pyre ; and charging him, last of all 
and most of all, to be ever pious towards the gods : 

Once more must Troy be taken by my arms ; 

And O remember, when her lofty towers 

1 Compare Shakspeare Henry VI: " Thrice is he armed, who hath his qnar* 

rel just.” 

And Jnl. Caes. : “ There is no terror, Cassias, in thy threats ,’ u etc. 

* Cf. 1289, where he swears by “ the Sacred Majesty of Most High Zens,” — 

tityvbv Z rjybs tyitrrov <r4fku. 
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An bud in romi, in revere the gods. 

Second to this all else great Jove etteema. 

True piety alone defies the grave ; 1 
Let mortals five or die, this blooms forever. — ( 1440 - 4 .) 

He yields immediately to the voice of the god. A few 
words of farewell to his rocky home, and of prayer for a safe 
voyage, and they set out forthwith for the shore, whither 
great Destiny impels him, and the advice of friends, and the 
all-conquering deity, who brought it to pass. 


W* tj jJLeyaXq fiaipa Ko/u£e «, 

IYayii} re <f>tKuiy 9 iraySajul rwp 

Aaifuav 8s ravr bracpavcv- 

In the former part of this tragedy, the ethical element pre- 
vails over the theological. The right and the expedient are 
set over against each other. Duty and interest, truth and 
sophistry, strive for the mastery. Gratitude and resentment, 
desire of revenge and love of society, fear of pain and love of 
life, straggle for the ascendency. The human heart is laid 
open, and its springs of motive, action, and passion, are laid 
bare, with a skill not unworthy of our own Shakspeare. 

But as the drama draws towards a close, religious motives 
assert their native supremacy. The divine plans and pur- 
poses move on steadily and irresistibly towards their accom- 
plishment. The light of prophecy shines on the future ; and 
at length heaven opens, and the son of Jove descends in per- 
son to disclose the will of the gods, and to make willing the 
appointed human instrument. May we not see, here, in 
the light of revelation, what was imperfectly revealed to the 
consciousness of the poet or his audience, a dim foreshad- 
owing of these great truths of Christian theology? God 
has foreordained whatever comes to pass. Yet even these 
foreordained events oan be accomplished only through ap- 
pointed instrumentalities. Those instrumentalities may be 
despised and rejected by men ; but, in due time, they will be 
brought out, though it be from the deepest obscurity, and 


1 Ou ykp i)wr4& *t* <rvv&rfia , K*i ffyoroTs. 
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exalted to the highest honor. They may be unwilling; 
but they shall be made willing, in the day of God’s power. 
They may appear too feeble to achieve the appointed work ; 
but they shall be mighty, through God. And, if need be, 
God himself will interpose by prophecy, and oracles, and 
messengers from heaven. Men have always believed in reve- 
lations, of some kind or other, from God ; and though these 
have been but dim shadows, they foretell a substantial reality; 
if you pronounce them all counterfeits, they imply the genu- 
ine coin. And wherever you find the pure metal bearing this 
oft-counterfeited form and image, the presumption is, that it 
is the genuine coin. When yon find that which purports to 
be a revelation from God for all mankind, which meets not 
only the general expectation of a revelation, but answers to 
all the highest aspirations, the purest intuitions, and the deep- 
est longings of the race , there is certainly a strong presump- 
tion that it came down from heaven. 


Ajax. 

In Ajax, Ulysses is again a prominent actor, exhibiting the 
same character as in Philoctetes, the tragic Ulysses being 
generally an exaggeration, if not also a misrepresentation 
of the leading traits in the much-scheming hero of the Odys- 
sey and Iliad. Here, as in the Odyssey, he is under the 
special guidance 1 and guardianship of Athena, who appears 
on the stage not, like Hercules in Philoctetes, to reveal the 
future and bring the drama to a magnificent close ; but at 
the beginning of the piece, conversing familiarly with her fa- 
vorite like another, though a wiser and more powerful, self ; 
acquainting him with facts which no mortal eye had seen ; 
interpreting to him the mysterious conduct of Ajax, and in- 
structing him in those arts and wiles, of which he was him- 
self, already, the acknowledged master — in strict accord- 
ance with the scriptural doctrine, u to him that hath, shall be 
given, and he shall have more abundantly.” It is a point 

1 Cf. 35 : <rp Kvfkpimpmi xppL 
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which has been much disputed among critics, whether Athe- 
na is seen by the bodily eye, or only by the mind of Ulysses ; 
Hermann, Lobeck, and some others, maintaining the former 
opinion, but the latter being the prevailing sentiment 
among scholars. There is great weight in the names on the 
other side ; still this latter is the most obvious interpreta- 
tion of the language of Ajax : 

*0 $ B € y fi 'ASavas, ^cArarq? IfJLoi «9ca>v, 

*fls cv/taScs aovy k&v ar ott tos ofuo? 

Qiavrifi a k o v <o , koll £wap7rd£u) <f> p < v i . 

0, accents of Minerva, to my soul 
Dearest of powers immortal, how mine ear 
Thy welcome voice perceives, and with my mind 
1 grasp the sounds, though thou art viewless still. 

However that may be; it is admitted on both sides, that the 
goddess is seen by the audience, sustained aloft by stage- 
machinery ; and she carries on an extended dialogue with 
Ulysses, and a briefer one with the frenzied Ajax. 

The scene is before the tent of Ajax, on the plain of Troy. 
The time is shortly after the death of Achilles, whose arms, 
awarded to Ulysses by the Atridae brothers, have incensed 
Ajax to madness ; and, in a fit of frenzy, blinded and made 
sport of by Athena, he turns his hands against the unof- 
fending flocks, mistaking them for the Greeks ; and, after 
dealing dreadful slaughter among them, he drives home the 
rest in triumph as captives, selecting two rams as Agamem- 
non and Ulysses, whom he reserves for further torture and a 
more ignominious death. Athena glories in these frantic 
deeds, as all the result of her agency : 

I urged him still, and lured to evil toils 
The man, misled by frenzy’s impulse wild : 6 

She invites Ulysses to look on his fallen rival and enjoy that 

1 This frenzy is designated by various names, as fuandaiy v6<rois here, 59 ; 
be la ?6<ros 9 186; and Stray obpaylav , 196 : and these maddening paroxysms, this jrfague 
from the gods , this judicial blindness from heaven involves him in 6 picn tcatcd, in evil 
toils. Compare the “evil net” Eccl. 9 : 12. Tecmessaadds below (953), that 
Athena does it all for the sake of Ulysses. 
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sweetest of all laughs, a laugh over a fallen foe (79) ; a sen- 
timent not much in the spirit of the golden rule, though ut- 
tered by the daughter of Jove and the goddess of wisdom. 
He looks on, while the goddess plays with her victim and 
mocks him in bis madness, winding up with the triumphant 
exclamation : 

Thou seest, Ulysses, Heaven’s resistless might ! 

He is moved, first, to pity, at seeing even his enemy thus 
yoked up with fatal blindness (arrj kcucq , 123) ; aqd then he 
is led to reflect, that such might easily become his own lot : 

i see that we, who live, are nothing more 
Than a vain image and a fleeting sh^de. 1 

To which she adds this moral lesson, suggested by the life 
and fall of Ajax : 

This, then observing, dare not thou to breathe 
High words of swollen pride against the gods ; 

Nor boast presumptuous, if in martial deeds, 

Or treasured wealth, thou pass thy fellow man. 

A day o’erthrows, a day to light restores 

All mortal things; and still the heavenly powers 

Regard the lowly, while they loathe the proud. — (127 seq.) 

We understand, better, the reason for this warning, and the 
moral of the whole drama, when, towards its close (760 seq.), 
we learn, indirectly, from the mouth of the prophet Calchas, 
that Ajax, though of mortal race, has entertained thoughts 
not becoming a mortal. When he set out for the Trojan 
war, his father had given him this parting counsel : 

Seek, my son, in fight 

To conquer, but still conquer through the gods. 

But he made this arrogant and impious reply: ' .1 

Father, with heavenly aid a coward’s hand 
May grasp the prize of conquest ; I confide 
To win such trophies e’en without the gods. — (767 seq.) 

1 EffiwA* 6 Kofyip' <r*idv, (126). Cf. Aesch. Prom. 447 ; Job 8, 9 ; Bed. 8, IS ; 
Ps. 144, 4, et passim. 
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Again when, in the midst of the fight, Athena incited him, 
in common with the others, to battle against the enemy, he 
replied in language dreadful and not to be spoken (heivov ap- 
pffTOV T C7T09, 773) 2 

O, queen ! to other Argives lend thine aid ; 

No hostile might shall break where Ajax stands. 

And now she laughs at his calamity, because he has de- . 
spised her reproof. 

While the frenzy still remains upon the unhappy Ajax, 
and none but Ulysses, under the teaching of Athena, under- 
stands fully what he has done, or why he has done it, the 
chorus (consisting of sailors, who followed him from Sala- 
mis), mourn over his madness, and impute it to a stroke 
from Jove (? Jto 9 , 137), or Artemis, or Enyalius (Mars), 
for some neglected sacrifice ; at any rate, some plague from 
the gods fieia vo< ros, 186) — for surely he could not have done 
such a deed in his own right mind — and they pray that Zeus 
and Phoebus wi^l avert the spread of the evil report. Tec- 
messa, the captive concubine of Ajax, now joins with them 
in their lamentation over his fall, recounts to them what she 
knows of the events of that dreadful night, and represents 
him as uttering dreadful words, taught him by some Saipcov, 
and no man (243). 

Meanwhile Ajax recovers from his paroxysm and awakes 
to the sudden consciousness that he is the sport of angry 
gods and the scoffing of unfriendly men. He prays for dark- 
ness and the shades of Erebus to receive him, for these are 
indeed his brightest light (uo okotos, ipov <f>ao<$ k. t. A. , 394, 
etc.). He calls on his comrades to slay him, and intimates 
his purpose to take his own life, justifying that purpose by 
such arguments as these : 

It shames a man to seek protracted life, 

Who sees no limit to encircling woes. 

I count the man most worthless, who would feed 
His wavering soul with vain delusive hope : 

To live with glory, or with glory die, 

Befits the noble. — (478 seq.) 

Vol XVII. No. 67. 51 
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Tecmessa entreats him, in pity to her woes, and in love to 
their son, 1 and conjures him by Zeix; fyeortos, the guardian 
of domestic ties, not to take his life. Ajax, not yet fully 
cured of his impiety, declares that he owes no reverence tp 
the gods (590). After breathing out hatred to his enemies 
and impiety towards the gods for a time, he seems to be 
somewhat softened by the words of his wife and the sight 
of his son, and professes his intention to seek the baths of 
the seashore, that he may wash away his pollution (Xuficfc' 
ar/vlaa? ipd, 655) and escape the weighty anger of the god- 
dess, the gorgon-faced invincible daughter of Zeus (656, cf. 
450) ; and on his way thither he will hide, where none but 
Night and Pluto will ever see it more, the hated sword, 
which he received from Hector at the close of their single 
combat, and which, from that day to the last fatal night, has 
been his constant curse. Moreover, he will yield obedience 
to the powers that be ; and, as change is the law of nature 
(a law which the poet beautifully illustrates through his lips, 
670 seq.), so he will, henceforth, change his whole course : 


Henceforth we 'll pay meet reverence to the gods, 

And learn submission to the sons of Atreus. — (666-7.)* 

And the chorus break forth into a song, accompanied by 
the dance, at the marvellous change and happy reconcilia- 
tion. 

It is only a feint, however, to escape observation and find 
opportunity to execute his fixed and fatal purpose. Instructed 
by the prophet Calchas, his brother Teucer sends a message 
to prevent Ajax from leaving the house. But the messenger 
arrives too late. He has already gone out Tecmessa and 
the choir, half distracted, seek him in every direction, but find 
him already fallen on his sword. The choir lay the blame 
on Ulysses and the sons of Atreus. But the submissive and 
pious Tecmessa responds : 

1 The passage resembles in pathos the parting address of Andromache to 
Hector, Horn. II. 6, 407, seq. 

* The same association of duty to God and to civil rulers, as occurs often in 
the scriptures, cf. 1 Pet. 2:17. 
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It had not fallen thus, bat Heaven decreed. 

Ovk av to3* rjjSe, p.7) Setov /a era. — (950.) 

’T was by the gods he perished, not by them. 

®€oi? rUhnjKtv ovros, ov tccivouriv, ov. — (970.) 

And she consoles herself with the assurance that his death, 
though sad to her and sweet to his enemies, was yet more 
joyous to himself : 


The death 

He prayed for, wished for, now hath closed his woqs. 

Contrary to the usual law of the Greek drama, the suicide 
takes place on the stage, while the wife and the choir are 
seeking in vain to find him ; and it exhibits some character- 
istic, some instructive features. Ajax has now but one favor 
to ask of Jove : and that is, that he will send Teucer to give 
him due burial, that his body may not be a prey to dogB and 
birds. He next invokes infernal Hermes, guide of souls 
(nrofjL7T€uov 'Epfirjv 'foovtov, 833), to put him well to sleep by a 
speedy and easy death. Much of his dying breath is poured 
out in prayers and curses on the heads of his enemies : 

I next invoke to aid me those dread powers, 

Forever virgins, and of mortal wrongs 
Forever conscious : swift in keen pursuit, 

The awful Furies, 1 to attest my doom, 

By the base sons of Atreus basely slain, 

And plunge the traitors in an equal fate. 

As they behold my blood by mine own hand 
Poured forth, so be their best-loved children’s hands 
Imbrued in theirs — thus self-destroyers too. 

Come, ye avenging Furies, swift and stem, 

Quaff their warm blood, nor spare the peopled host. 

*Ir*, racial iroivifioL t ’Epivvcs, 

Teveo-Jc, fitf iravS^fLov orparov. — (843, 4.) 

Then, imploring the Sun to bear the tidings to his aged fa- 
ther and mother, he welcomes death, bids farewell to earthly 
scenes, and dies with these words on his lips : 

1 4 * IV ipdeas irdvra rbv fiporoTs jrd&rj 
artfJLvks *E pivvs rayvro&as. — (836, 7.) 
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The rest will I say to those below in Hades. 

Tot $ a\X* iv *Ai$ov rots Karat /ivSytrofiau 1 2 

The lamentation of Teucer over the dead body, is worthy of 
notice as expressive of his full belief in an overruling Provi- 
dence, in contrast with the scepticism which is implied as 
more or less prevailing in the minds of others. 

Did not the Furies forge that slaughtering sword,* 

And hell’s dread monarch, ruthless artist, frame 

That belt ? * These things, I deem, and all the events 

Befalling mortal man, are by the gods 

Always assigned. To these , whose mind dissents t 

Let him enjoy his thoughts : But these are mine . — (1084 seq.) 

Herein, doubtless, the poet expresses his own believing, and 
at the same time tolerant, spirit ; and both in opposition to 
a spirit which he saw widely prevalent around him. The 
higher classes were inclined to scepticism, while the masses 
at Athens were believing, but intolerant of any departure 
from the religion of the state. Sophocles has a settled faith 
in the providence and government of the gods ; but is wil- 
ling that others should enjoy, with equal freedom, their own 
religious opinions. 

After the death of Ajax, which is the natural catastrophe of 
the drama, the piece is still prolonged through some four hun- 
dred verses (from one quarter to one third of the whole), in a 
strife between Teucer on the one hand, and the sons of Atreus 
on the other, touching the burial of the body; which is finally 
terminated in favor of his burial, by the intervention of Ulys- 
ses, who is too politic to sanction any gratuitous or unprofit- 
able crime. Menelaus charges Ajax with treason, and 

1 The reader will not fail to observe how the expectation of a conscious exist- 
ence after death is constantly implied, as in Aeschylus, so in Sophocles. Phi- 
loctetes wishes to go and 6ee his departed father ; and here Ajax expects soon 
to converse with the inhabitants of the unseen world. 

2 The sword which Hector gave Ajax, and the belt which Ajax gave Hector; 
the former of which Ajax plunged into his own breast, and the latter bound 
Hector to the car of Achilles, 1027 seqq., cf. Horn. 11. 7, 368. See also 665, 
where Ajax himself, in view of the same fact, says: ixfrp** Swpa it ova 

6rfi<ri(ia. 
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argues at some length the necessity, to the state, and to the 
maintenance of law and order, that he shonld be made an ex- 
ample. Teucer denies, in the first place, that Ajax was ever 
subject to the Atridae, and then pleads the higher law of 
Heaven : 


Conscious of right, 

The soul may proudly soar. 

Men. Is it, then, right 

To grace with honor the base wretch who slew me ? 

Teuc. Slew thee ! O, wondrous I slain, and yet alive ? 

Men. The gods preserved my life ; in his intent I died. 

Teuc . Thou dare not, then, despise the gods, 

Thus by the gods preserved. — (1125 seq.) 

As Menelaus retires, and Teucer, with the wife and child, 
hasten to effect the interment, Agamemnon appears to enter 
his imperial prohibition, repeats his brother’s reasoning, and 
heaps threats and abuses on the head of Teucer ; and Ulys- 
ses interposes to plead, not so much the cause of Ajax and 
Teucer, as the welfare of the army, the honor of the com- 
mander, and the eternal laws of Heaven : 

Thus to degrade the chief, would shame thyself. 

Not him alone, but Heaven r s eternal laws } 

Wouldst thou contemn. Unjust it is to wrong 

The brave in death, though most abhorred in life. — (1348 seq.) 

Ulysses prevails. Teucer thanks him, though still impre- 
cating dire curses on the head of the sons of Atreus from the 
revered fathers of Olympus, unforgetting Erinys , and unfail- 
ing (literally, fulfilling) Dike : 

Tory dp cr<f> ’OXvfiirov tovS* 6 wpecr/JaW irar^p, 

Mvrjfjuay r *Epivvs, xal rcAeo-^opo? A Urj 
Kokovs KcucSts ^ctpciav, 1 #c. r. A. — (1389 seq.) 


1 Evilly destroy those evil men . Cf. Mat. 21, 41 : naucobs kcuc&s lnro\4<ru abrofo. 
This formula, so frequent in classical and sacred Greek, is not mere paronomasia, 
but an apt expression of the great law of justice and JUness. Campbell well ren- 
ders it : he will bring those wretches to a wretched death. 

51* 
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Preparations are made for the burial; the hollow trench 
(koIXtjv /caTrerov), the ablution of holy water (Xovrp&v oauov ), 
the arms which cover the body, and which are to be buried 
with it; and the scene closes, where all earthly scenes, sooner 
or later, close upon all of mortal race, with those honors 
which friends pay to friends gathered around their graves. 
The voice of nature, which is the voice of God, has taught 
men, in all ages and nations however rude, to render certain 
offices, rights, duties, dues, 1 to their departed friends ; and 
these have almost always been such as not only to honor 
their memories, but such as imply, more or less clearly, a be- 
lief in their continued existence after death, with the same 
essential nature and character, if not also with the same 
identical wants, and in the very same pursuits, as during the 
present life. 

The Greeks and Romans deemed these rites essential to 
the repose of the soul ; nay, to its very entrance into the world 
of spirits. Hence the burial of the dead was esteemed the 
most sacred duty of surviving friends. The stranger even 
was pronounced inhuman, who would not throw earth upon 
a dead body, which he might chance to find unburied ; and, 
though it was the keenest vengeance which an enemy could 
inflict upon a fallen foe, not to suffer him to be buried ; yet 
for an enemy to carry this vengeance too far, were to pro- 
voke the vengeance of Heaven. When Paul preached the 
doctrine of the resurrection on Mars’ Hill, the Athenians 
mocked. Yet in their own view there was a mysterious 
connection between the burial of the body and the repose 
of the soul ; and in this idea, as well as in the care with 
which they, in common with all nations, preserved the entire 
body or the ashes of the dead, we see an “ unconscious pro- 
phecy” of the resurrection. Do no evil to the dead (1154) ; 
speak no evil of the departed, for they are with the gods, 
and under their special protection : these sentiments are 
written, everywhere, in Greek literature; in the laws of 
legislators, in the maxims of philosophers, in the writings of 

1 T& Mteaia, vo/xt(6/icva t irpo(r4\Kov^a, Krcpitffitya, funcra jinta, etc., are among 
the expressions used by the Greeks und Romans to denote these dues. 
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scholars, and in the hearts of the people. The Iliad of Ho- 
mer and the Ajax of Sophocles could not come to an end 
till the minds of the readers or hearers were put to rest respect- 
ing the burial of those whose right of interment had been 
called in question. And this question is the central point and 
subject matter of that drama of Sophocles (Antigone), which 
won for him the highest honors in the gift of the Athenian 
people. 

Certain criminals, who had been put to death by the 
state, were deprived of the right of burial, as an additional 
punishment. Suicide did not incur this dreaded pen- 
alty, though sometimes the hand , which had done the deed, 
was cut off and buried by itself, as it were, in unconsecrated 
ground. Indeed, the frequency of suicide is one of the strik- 
ing features of the Greek drama, 1 and a. marked characteris- 
tic of Grecian and Roman as compared with Christian civili- 
zation. If not more frequent among the masses, it was less 
condemned, nay more approved, in the higher classes. It was 
not only celebrated by poets, but justified by moralists, 2 and 
it was expected of heroes, if they could not live honorably, to 
die honorably by their own hand. Christianity inspires its 
genuine disciples with a higher appreciation of the sacred- 
ness of life, a deeper reverence for the authority of God, a 
more awful dread of appearing, unbidden, before his judg- 
ment seat ; and, above all, a more submissive, humble, cheer- 
ful, childlike trust in the all-wise, all-good providence of a 
heavenly Father. 

Defective as are the morality and the theology of Ajax — 
burlesque as it almost seems to be, on heroism and on divinity 
— still it teaches, forcibly, one great lesson, which is most 
sedulously inculcated in the scriptures: and that is, the help- 
lessness, the littleness, the nothingness of great men, when 
they set themselves in opposition to the laws and govern- 
ment of God ; and the folly of wise men, when they imag- 


1 There are suicides in more than half the extant dramas of Sophocles, and in 
some of them repeated instances. 

* Even Plato's authority was claimed for, as well as against, suicide by different 
disciples, though it seems to us to be clear and decisive against it. 
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ine they can be anything, or do anything, independent of the 
blessing of Heaven. Nothing, short of the arrogant self- 
conceit and daring impiety of Ajax, could have reconciled 
the taste or the moral feelings of an Athenian audience, or 
of modern readers, to see him tossed about in the hands, and 
blown about by the breath, of Athena, like the feeblest prey 
in the paws of a sporting lion. 

Electra . 

The four remaining tragedies are all upon those fruitful 
themes of tragic interest, the houses of Pelops and of Labda- 
cus. And here we come upon ground occupied in common 
by the three masters of Greek tragedy. The Choephoroe of 
Aeschylus, the Electra of Sophocles, and the Electra of Eu- 
ripides, are all on the same subject : the vengeance of 
Heaven on Clytemnestra and Aegistheus, for the murder of 
Agamemnon, of which Orestes was the appointed instru- 
ment, and for which Electra had waited, till impatience had 
changed almost to despair. Their different methods of treat- 
ing the same high theme, afford a fine opportunity for com- 
paring these great masters. 

Euripides, partly from the necessity of avoiding the track 
of his predecessors, and partly from faults inherent in his na- 
ture, has failed in his Electra. There are not wanting, in it, 
lofty sentiments and single passages of great power. But, on 
the whole, he has almost burlesqued this grandest of tragic 
themes by his unbefitting trivialities. Aeschylus, by intro- 
ducing the tomb of Agamemnon on the stage, and carrying 
the purposed vengeance into speedy execution, has given a 
sublime exhibition of the irresistible decree of destiny and the 
overwhelming march of divine justice ; though in the scarcely 
less grand portrait which he has drawn of Clytemnestra, jus- 
tifying her murderous deed and claiming to be, herself, also 
the executioner of justice, as well as in the appearance of the 
Furies to Orestes, and the bewildering madness which comes 
over him, he represents Loxias and the Furies, wisdom and 
vengeance, as, for the time, in conflict. Sophocles transfers 
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the conflict to the breast of mortals, where joy and grief, 
hope and despair, faith and scepticism, false security and fear- 
ful forebodings, in alternate billows, go over the soul, while di- 
vine justice moves on tardily and stealthily, but surely to the 
infliction of the penalty, which meets the harmonious appro- 
val of Heaven, earth, and the powers beneath. “ Aeschylus 
makes the Furies, so to speak, personifications of an impulse 
which wreaks itself upon the violator of natural order, whether 
he is engaged on the side of justice or not — of a blind power, 
which, like the fiery furnace in scripture, burns the ministers 
of the highest authority. Sophocles places the whole plot in 
the hands of Divine Intelligence, leaves the Furies but a very 
subordinate part, and does not imagine that any atonement 
is demanded, from Orestes, for a deed which the god has jus- 
tified.” 1 The punishment of the wicked is delayed, in Soph- 
ocles, till faith and hope have almost expired in the bosom 
of Electra, but agreeably to the solution of this mystery 
of divine providence in Plutarch’s admirable treatise,® this 
delay is only that they may be deceived with false hopes of 
impunity, and that in the very moment of their seeming tri- 
umph, justice may overtake them, in a form and manner 
more befitting their crimes. The conception is bolder in 
Aeschylus, the poetry grander, and the theology more awful 
in its sublimity ; but Sophocles surpasses bis rival in the 
harmony and beauty of his religious sentiments, not less 
than he does in the dramatic interest which he excites by his 
marvellous succession of contrasts, his power iu delineating 
character and the varied workings of the passions, and his 
skilful management of all the details of the plot. 

The scene opens with a dialogue between Orestes, Aga- 
memnon’s son, and the old servant who snatched him, in 
infancy, from the hands of his murderers, and bore him to 
an asylum in foreign lands, and who now, after pointing out 
to him the objects of chief interest in the plain of Argos, 
brings him to the palace of his fathers ; and thus strikes the 
key-note to the whole piece : 

1 Woolsey’s Preface lo the Electra of Sophocles. 

* De Sera Numinis Vindicta. 
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This la the home of Pelope’s race, defiled 
With frequent murders; on thy father’s death, 

From thy true sister’s hand receiving thee, 

I bore thee hence — preserved thee — trained thee up 
To man, avenger of thy father's blood. — (10 seq.) 

Orestes, in reply, details his own plan for surprising , and thus 
destroying, the murderers of his father, in obedience to the 
command of the oracle, and in righteous retribution for the 
treachery with which Agamemnon was slain : 

When to the Pythian oracle I came, 

A suppliant, asking how 1 should exact 
Just retribution for my father’s blood, 

Phoebus, as thou shalt hear, this answer gave : 

That I, devoid of arms or martial host, 

Should strike, by stratagem, the righteous blow. — (32 seq.) 

The audience are thus put in possession of a clew to the 
mazes of the plot, through which poor Electra is left to wan- 
der without any such guidance or support. While Orestes 
offers prayers to the gods of his country and his sires for suc- 
cess in the work, which, sent by the gods, he comes to ac- 
complish, as a purifier 70) of fiis father’s bouse, 

Electra is heard moaning within the palace ; and, as they 
retire to do, Jirst } the will of Loxias (pySep irpoo^ev f) tA 
Ao&ovy 82), and to offer libations and garlands of hair on the 
tomb of Agamemnon, she comes upon the stage, gives vent 
to her sorrows, like the hapless nightingale ; and, in the fol- 
lowing dreadful imprecation, invokes the avenging powers : 

Ye dark abodes of Dis and Proserpine, 

Thou Hermes, guide to hell, thou awful Curse, 

And ye dread Furies, offspring of the gods, 1 
Who on the basely-murdered look, 

On those who mount, by stealth, the unhallowed couch : 

Come, aid me, and avenge the blood 
Of my beloved sire, 

And give my absent brother to mine arms. 

Alone no longer can I bear the weight 
Of this o’erwhelming woe. — (110-120.) 

1 tc6tpC *A ph, (Tffxvcd r« ircuScr 'Epurfet. 
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A choral dialogue ensues, between Electra and the chorus of 
noble women ; in which they express their sympathy and 
strive to comfort her, among other consolations, with the as- 
surance that a god of justice still reigns, and will, sooner or 
later, punish the wicked : 

Still in yon starry heaven supreme, 

Jove, all-beholding, all-directing, dwells. 

To him commit thy vengeance. — (174 seq.) ' 

At the same time, a graphic picture is drawn of the crime, 
as if it were a frightful living form, begotten of Fraud, brought 
forth by Lust, and originated by some unknown dreadful 
power : 

AoAo? tjv o <f>pacras, Ipoq 6 KTtlvas, 

Actvav Scivw? 7rpo<f>VT€v<ravT€s 
M op<t>ay, ct t ovv $cos circ fiporwy 
*Hv 6 ravra irpacro-tov. — (197-200.) 

These lines will strongly remind the reader of the scriptures, 
of the passage in the epistle to James (1 : 13 — 17), in which 
the apostle gives a similar genesis of Sin; but distinctly 
answers, in the negative, the question in regard to the divine 
authorship of sin, which the heathen poet leaves unanswered. 

Meanwhile, Electra complains, Aegisthus sits on the 
throne of her father and insults the gods with libations at 
the hearth which he has sprinkled with that father’s blood ; 
Clytemnestra shares his bed and joins with him in celebrat- 
ing, with dance and offerings to the gods, the anniversary of 
the murder; while she is compelled to dwell beneath the same 
roof with the murderers, waiting in vain the return of Orestes. 

Chrysothemis now comes forth, from the palace, with fune- 
ral offerings to the dead, and reproves her sister for not sub- 
mitting, like herself, to the ruling powers and the necessities 
of their lot. Electra replies, with great severity, charging 
her with weakness, and falseness to her father’s name. 
Chrysothemis endeavors to soften her asperity by disclosing 
the severities which Aegisthus threatens to visit upon her 
(Electra), when he returns home. The audience know that 
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Aegisthus is to return home only to fall, himself, beneath 
the avenging stroke of Orestes, and they enjoy the con- 
trast. But Electra knows it not. Still threats only brace 
her to resist the tyrant ; only provoke her to the utterance 
of bitter scorn for her sister’s cowardice. Failing to subdue 
her sister, Chrysothemis says, she will go on her errand : 


Elec. What errand? Whither dost thou bear those off rings ? 

Chry. My mother sends me, at my father’s tomb 
To make the due libation. 

Elec. What ! to him 

Of all mankind her most detested foe ? 

Chry. And whom she murdered, since thou’lt have me say so. 

Elec. By whom persuaded V Who hath counselled this ? 

Chry. From some nocturnal vision, as I deem. — (405-10.) 

Chrysothemis relates the vision. It is rumored, that she saw 
Agamemnon again before her, returned to the light of life ; 
that he took, again, his ancient sceptre, the sceptre of Aegis- 
thus now, and planted it in the earth, and there sprung from 
it a blooming branch which overshadowed all the land of 
Mycenae . 1 Electra sees, in the vision, the shadow of the re- 
turning Orestes, and begs her sister not to offer the hateful 
libations 2 of her mother, but cast them to the winds, and lay 
upon the tomb, instead, a lock of hair from the head of each 
of the sisters, and the belt of Electra ; and then, kneeling 
down beside it, pray for the avenging interposition of their 
father from below? and the coming of their long-expected 
brother. Chrysothemis consents, and goes away to execute 


1 In Aeschylus, it will be remembered, Clytemnestra has a dream of the same 
purport, but the sign is different. She dreamed that she gave her breast to a 
dragon in the cradle of her son, and suckled it with her blood. This diversity, 
of form with identity of substance illustrates the manner in which the poets felt 
at liberty to deal with the fables of the Greek mythology. 

* 5wt/4€v«is x°ds* 440. These offerings are spoken of below, 447, as \vrhpta 
rod <p6vou, intended to ransom or expiate the murder. Cf. 1490, where Electra 
says that to give the body of Aegisthus to the dogs and birds were the only ade- 
quate Xvrfipiov r&y irdAcu Kcuc&y. 

8 In 459, 60, Electra declares her full belief that Agamemnon was concerned 
in sending the ill-boding dream to Clytemnestra. 
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the plan. The choral song, which succeeds, is full of confi- 
dent predictions of speedy vengeance : 

If true prophetic skill be mine, 

If aught of wisdom’s ra y divine ; 

Soon shall avenging justice, here, 

Her own dread harbinger appear; 

With hand of might and threatening brow 
She cannot, will not, linger now ; 

But soon, my daughter, shall pursue 

The track of guilt, and punish too. — (472 seq.) 

The Antistrophe repeats the same idea in other words : 

With many a foot of matchless speed, 

With many a hand of deadly deed, 

Erinys, veiled in ambush now, 

With brazen tread, shall track the foe. — (488 seq.) 

And the Epode concludes with a reference to the gnilt of 
Pelops in slaying Myrtilus, and the woes which have ever 
since followed his devoted race : 

Since Myrtilus, in ocean deep, 

Was headlong burled to death's cold sleep, 

Hurled from his radiant car of gold, 

With insult fierce and uncontrolled, 

Nor woe hath passed, nor dire disgrace 
Unfelt by this devoted race ! 1 — (508 seq.) 

Clytemnestra, herself, now comes upon the stage ; and, in 
a conversation with Electra, justifies her act, as in Aeschy- 
lus, though with less daring ; representing it as done in right- 
eous retaliation for the sacrifice of her daughter Iphigenia. 
Electra, in reply, explains the dire necessity of that sacrifice, 
as a satisfaction to the hunting-goddess Artemis, offended at 
the slaying of a stag in her sacred grove ; and though begin- 
ning with the deference due to the relation, yet her indigna- 

1 The language of this chorus (475 — 515) is strong and impassioned. The 
epithets arc singularly apt and expressive. Observe, for instance, the vpAfuurru 
Dike; the toKAtovs, koXkAitovs, *o\Ax*ip Erinys , and the description of the 
unhallowed , incestuous strugglings of a murderous marriage (&A*kt p' /xiaitpA- 

tmr t4 pmv attacking those whom it ought not. 

Vol. XVIJ. No. 67. 52 
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tion kindles as she speaks, and she ends with renouncing all 
filial regard for a mother who has not only stained her hands 
with a husband's blood, but shamelessly published the motive 
by taking a murderous paramour to that husband’s bed. 
Clytemnestra imprecates the vengeance of Artemis, her tute- 
lary goddess, on the unnatural daughter, and then (having 
begged of Electra to desist from such ill-omened words, at 
least while she brings her offerings to the gods, a favor which 
Electra willingly grants in the confidence that offerings 
made by such blood-stained hands can only provoke the dis- 
pleasure of Heaven), she pours forth prayers to tutelary 
Phoebus, that he will confirm or avert the doubtful import of 
her dream, according as it is propitious or adverse; conclud- 
ing with this beautiful tribute to the divine omniscience : 

What still remains unsaid, though I be mute, 

Is known, I deem, to thee, a potent god : 1 

Nought can be hidden from the race of Jove.* — [657 seq.) 

At this moment, and as the blinded Clytemnestra thinks, in 
answer to her prayers, the old servant enters, announcing, 
according to the preconcerted plan of deception, the death of 
Orestes. While he sets forth, in lively detail, the narrative 
of Orestes, overthrown in the chariot-race and slain on the 
very eve of a splendid triumph — a detail fitted to work pow- 
erfully on the sympathies of friends and foes — Electra gives 
herself up for lost, the chorus lament the utter extinction of 
the house of Pelops ; and Clytemnestra, though touched by 
a momentary pang of maternal sorrow, yet drinks in the 
tale with ill-concealed satisfaction, and, on the whole, con- 
cludes, the doom he met became him well. To which Elec- 
tra answers : 

Hear, thou avenger of the recent dead, 

Hear, Nemesis. 

9 A kovc, Nc/xccri tov Savovros dpriojs- — (292.) 


While Clytemnestra, with her fears all lulled preparatory to 


1 fkdjJLQV 6 vt. 
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the approaching catastrophe, goes within the palace to re- 
ward the old servant for his good news, thus with her own 
hand admitting and welcoming the avenger, Electra remains 
deploring the destruction of all her hopes, and the chorus 
half reprove and half minister to her despair, in such strains 
as these : 


Where are the Tengeful bolts of Jove, 

Or where the beaming sun, 

If, deeds like these beholding, still 
Such deeds they calmly hide ? — (823 seq.) 

As Electra thus despairs and refuses to be comforted, Chry- 
sothemis returns from the tomb of Agamemnon, rejoicing in 
the assurance that Orestes has already come, as is proved by 
the libations of fresh-flowing milk, the garland of flowers, and 
the locks of fresh-cut hair which she found upon the tomb, 
and which could have proceeded from no other source. But 
so far from gladdening the despairing heart of her sister, her 
own heart falls from the heights of hope and joy to the 
depths of sorrow and despair, at the positive assurance, de* 
rived from an eye-witness, that Orestes is no more. Yet 
gathering courage from despair, Electra resolves, herself, to 
execute the stroke of vengeance, and invites, but invites in 
vain, the cooperation of the timid and passive Chrysothemis, 
who hears unmoved, or moved only to pity, her sister’s mad 
appeals to a sense of duty to the dead, and the desire of un- 
dying fame; while that sister, in turn, steeled by adversity 
and despair, casts off the remonstrances of sisterly affection 
seconded by the counsel of the choir, and resolves to do the 
deed alone. And in the succeeding chorus, even the choir, 
carried away by sympathy with such heroism and such mis- 
fortunes, cannot withhold their approval of her love of honoir 
and her fear of Jove. 

Waging, with guilt, eternal war, 

That on thine honored name might rest 
A double meed — approved by far 
At once the wisest daughter and the best 
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. ... in every law divine 

Which blooms with holiest awe above, 

A steadfast piety was thine, 

The love of honor and the fear of Jove. — (1085 seq.) 

At the same time, they express their confidence, that : 

. ... if Themis reigns on high, 

And Jove’s bine lightnings rend the sky, 

Ere long shall vengeance crash the guilty pair. 

To complete the pathetic scene, Orestes now enters in dis- 
guise with an attendant bearing the urn which purports to 
contain the ashes of the deceased brother. Electra takes the 
urn in her hands, and, in a strain of unaffected pathos 
scarcely to be equalled in the whole range of elegiac litera- 
ture, mourns the sole, sad relic of all they loved and all they 
hoped on earth. The scene is too much for Orestes. Despite 
of his plans for concealment, he is constrained to make him- 
self known to his sister, whom he convinces of his identity by 
showing his father’s seal ; and then a scene of joy succeeds, 
which contrasts powerfully with the previous mourning, and 
which finds utterance, not in the cold iambics of the usual dia.- 
logue, but in the strophe, antistrophe, and epode of choral songs 
from the lips of the rejoicing brother and sister. This untimely 
rejoicing is prolonged till the old servant, who has been keep- 
ing watch within the palace, comes out and reproves them 
and summons them to immediate action. Orestes yields his 
hearty assent, saying, as he enters : 

. . . • let us speed 

Within, adoring my paternal gods, 

All, who within this vestibule abide. — (1374, 5.) 

Justice now delays no longer. The plot hastens to its con- 
summation. Electra beseeches Apollo whom she has often 
served with such as she had (aif> &v fyoifu), and now entreats 
with such as she has ouov 1379), that, he will be a 
helper in these righteous measures, and thus show men what 
penalties the gods award to impiety. The chorus see, and 
summon others to see, the avenging Orestes enter the palace, 
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guided by Hermes, the god of stealth, and followed by the 
Furies, those hounds of retribution, from whose pursuit there 
is no escape (a<f>v/croi kv i/e<?). And soon, from within, are 
heard the shrieks and cries for mercy of the dying Clytemnes- 
tra. And her death is celebrated by the chorus : now the 
curses are fulfilled ; the dead live again ; the long-slain shed 
the blood of their slayers. 

Meanwhile Aegisthus, who has heard, in the street, the 
tidings of Orestes’s death, comes home exulting, and mocks 
Electra by demanding of her the detailsof such welcome news. 
Electra, whose office it is to cherish his false security till he 
falls into the hands of Orestes, w palters with him in a double 
sense,” 1 describing the fate of Clylemnestra in language 
which he understands of Orestes . He commands to open the 
gates, and let all Argos and Mycenae see the blasting of their 
hopes in Agamemnon’s son ; and, blinded to the last, he 
draws near to the supposed body of Orestes saying : 

O Jove, a sight I view that well hath chanced, — (14(56 seq.) 

If thus to speak be lawful — but my words, 

If Nemesis be present, I recall. 

Nemesis was indeed present, and heard his indecent joy 
at the supposed death of a near relative, and returned, at 
once, the poisoned chalice to his own lips. The veil is re- 
moved ; he sees the lifeless body of Clylemnestra ! and soon 
falls, himself, beneath the avenging stroke of him, at whose 
fancied death he came exulting, on the same fatal spot on 
which he had slain the unsuspecting Agamemnon. 

Contrary to the plot of both the other masters, but with that 
correctness of taste which almost never errs, Sophocles has 
made the death of Clytemnestra precede that of Aegisthus; 
thus letting the mother fall beneath the first uucalculating 
stroke of her children’s vengeance, while the more cool and 
deliberate slaying of Aegisthus forms the closing scene, on 
which the mind dwells with unmixed satisfaction. 


1 The reader will excuse the repetition of this form of expression. It expresses 
better than any other language a frequent characteristic of the tragic style. 
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The Electra furnishes the best example , in the Greek dra- 
ma, of that perfect adaptation of punishment to crime, which 
is called “ poetic justice.” Of course, this nice adjustment 
is not often seen, in the distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments in real life. Yet there are not wanting examples, both 
in secular and sacred history ,i which suffice to show that the 
principle , which so commends itself to the aesthetic and the 
moral nature of man, is recognized in the providence and 
government of God, and so constitute a presumptive argu- 
ment from analogy, answering to the intuitive convictions 
of the human soul, that this principle will be fully carried out 
in the retributions of the life to come. 

The same tragedy which develops the doctrine of retribu- 
tive justice, in a manner so congenial to the aesthetic and the 
ethical nature of man, contains also a distinct recognition of 
another principle deeply rooted in the human soul : the prin- 
ciple of expiatory and vicarious sacrifices of one human be- 
ing as a substitute and a satisfaction for the sins of others. 

Artemis is offended by the slaying of a stag in her 
sacred grove, or rather by some boastful words uttered 
by Agamemnon when he slew it (569). Adverse winds 
detain the Grecian fleet, in port at Aulis, end they can 
neither set sail for Troy, nor return home, till they have 
propitiated the goddess. This propitiation, as they are 
instructed by the voice of oracle or seer, can be effected 
only by the sacrifice of Agamemnon’s daughter, as a com- 
pensation (avriaTcfefjLoV' i 571) for the slain stag. The father 
resisted and, for a time, refused to offer the sacrifice. But 
there was no other means of escape (Xwrts, 573) from the 
anger of the goddess and the winds that imprisoned them in 
the harbor. At length, though much against his will (fttaa- 
TroXXa), he yielded. The unwilling victim was brought 
and sacrificed. 9 The angry goddess was appeased ; the ad- 

1 Herodotus’s history of the Persian wars, and, indeed, his whole history, is a 
great prose drams, written to illustrate the same moral as that of the hook of 
Esther and the history of the Old Testament generally. That moral, stated 
generally, is Providence, and spec ifically it is the doctrine of a divine Nemesis in 
human affairs. 

* According to Euripides (Iph. in Taur.) and some other authorities, Iphige- 
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verse winds became favorable, and the host set sail for Troy. 
The mother treasured up in her memory the dreadful sacrifice, 
and, many years after, alleged this rending of her affections in 
justification of her crimes. She argues that Agamemnon had 
no right to offer her daughter to make satisfaction for the 
Greeks (Apyelwv ^apiv tlvco v , 534), nor instead of Menelaus 
his brother (avr aSeXtpov Meveke w, 537), on whose account 
the voyage was undertaken. The pure-minded, earnest Elec- 
tra justifies her father on the ground of unavoidable necessity, 
and casts the blame, if blame there be, on the goddess, who 
demanded the sacrifice, saying: Ask the huntress Artemis, 
as a satisfaction for what (two? iroLvfj ?, 564) she restrained the 
favoring winds at Aulis? Reason about the justice of it as 
we may, men have never been able to get rid of the idea of 
expiatory and vicarious sacrifice. History, Grecian, Roman, 
and barbarian, is full of it. In one form or another, it per- 
vades or underlies all religions, be they Pagan, Mohammedan, 
Jewish, or Christian. And the law of vicarious sacrifice is 
almost universal in nature. Throughout the mineral, vegeta- 
ble and animal kingdoms, the higher organizations and forms 
of life are nourished by the destruction or decay of the lower. 
Life springs from death, and the nation is saved, the race is 
rescued and reclaimed, the species is propagated, multiplied 
and improved, by the sacrifice of the individual. The com 
of wheat must fall into the ground and die , before it can bear 
much fruit. But it is only in the gospel of Christ that we 
see the great propitiatory sacrifice for a sinful race provided 
by the holy love of the universal Father, made by the willing 
and joyful obedience of the Son of Man ; who is, at the same 
time, the Son of God ; and accepted, with admiring and 
adoring gratitude, by believing souls, as a necessary M satis- 
faction for the ethical nature of both God and man.” 

nia was rescued by the goddess herself, when on the point of being sacrificed, 
and conveyed in a cloud to Tauris, where she became the priestess of Artemis ; 
while a stag (or, as others say, some other victim) was offered in her stead, thus 
bearing a striking resemblance to the sacrifice of Isaac as related in the book of 
Genesis. But Sophocles makes Electra say in so many words that Agamemnon 
sacrificed her (&uo , m' aurV, 576). 

[To be concluded.] 
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ARTICLE VI. 

THE APOSTLE PAUL, A WITNES8 FOB THE RESURRECTION 

OF JESUS. 

BY PROF. GKO RGB P. FISHER, TALE COLLEGE. 

We propose to prove by the testimony of the Apostle 
Paul — by testimony which all admit to be his — that the 
apostles who attended Jesus during his life, bore witness to 
his resurrection very soon after that event is alleged to have 
occurred. The resurrection of Christ is the great miracle 
of Christianity, by which the divine mission of its founder 
is demonstrated . 1 Once establish this fact by irrefragable 
proof, and the other miracles of scripture are easy of cre- 
dence ; nay, they seem to be demanded. Such a transaction 
cannot stand by itself. There must go before it supernatural 
preparations. It is not a stray and solitary boulder cast 
upon the earth, but the key-stone of a mighty arch. Grant 
the Saviour’s resurrection, and the Old Testament dispen- 
sation, with its series of divine interpositions, can be easily 
defended. Christianity, as a historical religion, is placed 
high above the reach of successful assault. 

The attacks which have been made upon the genuineness 
of the books which compose the New Testament canon, have 
imposed the necessity of a new line of defence. Pantheism 
leaves no room for a miracle. Under that scheme of phi- 
losophy there is no personal Being whose will can interrupt 
the uniform course of nature; and hence the miracle is 
utterly precluded. The devotee of pantheism, when he 
comes on the ground of historical inquiry, is obliged by his 
creed to deny the supernatural, in the proper sense of that 
term, wherever it appears ; and to find a naturalistic solution 
of the phenomena on which belief in the supernatural has 
been founded. Strauss, starting with his Hegelian premises, 


1 See Romans 1 : 4, et al. 
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endeavored to eliminate the supernatural from the gospel 
histories, by turning the miracles into myths emanating by 
degrees from the imagination of the early church, as it 
brooded over the Master’s life and tragic fate, and uncon- 
sciously wove into his career events to correspond with the 
Old Testament description of the Messiah. Strauss had 
little to say of the book of Acts, which purports to be the 
production of a contemporary ; and still less of the apostolic 
epistles. Even on the authorship of the gospels, and of the 
fourth gospel in particular, he was vacillating. He, there- 
fore, left the greater part of his destructive work to be done 
by others. A systematic theory concerning the origin of 
Christianity and the New Testament writings, was impera- 
tively required in order to carry out and support the specu- 
lations of Strauss. This has been attempted by the abler 
and more thoroughly learned men of the Tubingen school, 
of whom Baur stands at the head. It is no part of our 
present plan, to describe at length the views of this formi- 
dable antagonist of revealed religion. We simply need to 
say, that, while he does not scruple to impugn the credibility 
of the book of Acts, and even charges the author with inten- 
tional untruth — thus forsaking the mythical theory for the 
older infidelity, the rationalismus vulgaris — he fully admits 
the genuineness of the four Pauline epistles, — the Epistle 
to the Romans, that to the Galatians, and the two Epistles 
to the Corinthians. These, according to Baur, were written 
by Paul, and exhibit Christianity according to his conception 
of it, in contrast with the Judaizing ideas of Peter and the 
church at Jerusalem. 

It is our belief that in these writings, whose genuineness 
is not disputed by the Tubingen sceptics — the Apocalypse 
and a part of Matthew should be added to complete the list 
— there is contained abundant and irrefutable proof of the 
supernatural facts of Christianity ; that, on the basis of these 
Pauline epistles, the mythical hypothesis can be shown to 
be impossible and without foundation ; and when it is once 
discovered that nothing is gained by casting the historical 
books and so many of the Epistles out of the canon, but that 
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the supernatural origin of Christianity remains untouched, 
the attempt is very likely to be abandoned. 

In this Article we undertake to show that the apostles, 
Peter, James, and the others, testified at once to the resur- 
rection of Christ, and that hence the supposition of a slowly 
growing myth is absurd ; and this we shall do from certain 
statements in these Pauline epistles. 

Before we pursue our special topic, however, we desire to 
offer a few remarks on the conversion of the Apostle Paul, 
and the bearing of this event on Christian evidences. Baur 
and Zeller do not scruple to pronounce the narrative in Acts 
unhistorical, and to make its motive the desire of Luke to 
place Paul on a level with Peter, and to give the former a 
full and legitimate title to the apostolic office. This notion 
is a part of the offensive and untenable theory concerning 
the design of the entire book, and is mere conjecture. The 
narrative, however, has always been exposed to sceptical 
objections of another kind. It is possible to say, and it has 
often been said, that the transaction was in the excited soul 
of the traveller to Damascus, and that the light and voice 
from heaven were only subjectively real. Instances are not 
wanting of sudden conversion, of a revolution of opinion 
and feeling, accomplished apparently in a moment, though 
in fact it had long been prepared for. In numerous cases, 
optical wonders have attended the change, which, though 
seemingly real, are known to be the product of imagination. 
Not to recall the lives of the Roman Catholic saints, all who 
have read the conversion of Col. Gardiner, will remember 
that he beheld, as he supposed, the face and person of Jesus. 
The infuriated Saul, it is said, had begun to be agitated by 
misgivings. Recollections of Gamaliel and his moderate 
teachings, of Stephen and his uplifted face and dying prayer, 
haunted him. At length, while on the journey to Damascus, 
his doubts became convictions, and a terrible distress of 
conscience ensued. Having in mind what be had heard of 
the exaltation and glory of Christ, lie felt its truth. On a 
sudden, the sky is overcast; perhaps a thunderbolt falls near 
him, and the lightning flashes on his pathway. In his terror 
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and mental disturbance, the remonstrance of his conscience 
seems to him a cry from heaven, and he stands out no longer. 
That the grand life of Paul should spring from an illusion 
of this nature; that his clear understanding should be to 
that degree confused and bewildered, we cannot for a mo- 
ment believe. Yet there are many so willing to avoid the 
miracle, that they grasp at this solution and find it plausible. 
Now the observation we have to make is this: the supposi- 
tion of conscientious misgivings in the mind of Saul prior to 
his conversion, on which this ingenious theory is built, has 
no support from scripture, but is expressly contradicted. 
The idea that he was troubled by such misgivings has arisen 
from a wrong interpretation of the expression : cr/c\rfpov ooi 
irpos Kevrpa Xo/mgeti/, 44 it is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks.” This expression in Acts 9 : 5, together with the 
beginning of the next verse: Tpepcav re teal 'bapfi&v dire* 
tevpie , t l pe 'beteis Troirjoai ; /cal 6 /cvpios irpo; airrov, is acknowl- 
edged on all hands to be no part of the original text In 
Paul’s own account of the scene, however, in Acts 26 : 14, 
the words “it is hard for thee to kick against the pricks,” 
do occur. But they do not, as used by the Saviour, refer to 
any struggles of conscience which Saul had experienced. 
The sense may be : 4 it is vain for thee to withstand me, to 
set yourself against my power.’ So, in substance, De Wette 
explains the phrase. Meyer gives this paraphrase : 44 it is a 
perilous beginning for thee, that thou should’st (as my per- 
secutor) contend against my will.” Whatever the precise 
meaning may be, it is certain that there is no allusion to 
any mental experience of Saul. We have his explicit and 
reiterated assertion that there was in his mind, no doubt, no 
wavering, no qualms of conscience. 44 1 verily thought with 
myself that I ought to do many things contrary to the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth” (Acts 26 : 9). 44 Who was before a 

blasphemer, and a persecutor and injurious: but I obtained 
mercy because I did it ignorantly in unbelief ” He speaks 
of his transition from enmity to Christ to submission as if it 
were effected suddenly, with no intermediate steps, by no 
gradual process. 44 But I certify you, brethren, that the 
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gospel which was preached of me is not after man : for I 
neither received it of man, neither was I taught it, but by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ For ye have heard of my 
conversation in time past in the Jews’ religion, how that 
beyond measure I persecuted the church of God, and wasted 
it ; and profited in the Jews’ religion above many my equals 
in mine own nation, being more exceedingly zealous of the 
traditions of my fathers. But when it pleased God, who 
separated me from my mother’s womb, and called me by 
his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I might preach him 
among the heathen ; immediately I conferred not with flesh 
and blood : neither went I up to Jerusalem to them which 
were apostles before me: but I went into Arabia, and re- 
turned again unto Damascus” (Gal. 1 : 11 — 17). 

We have every reason to believe that Paul’s career as a 
persecutor of the church, was marked by the single-hearted, 
fiery energy which characterized the man. He did not halt, 
he did not doubt, until his steps were arrested on the road to 
Damascus. Before that, he was fully satisfied with himself, 
confident that he was serving God, convinced that Jesus was 
an impostor, and that his followers ought to be put to death. 
If this be so, the psychological solution of that remarkable 
change in the character of Saul, falls to the ground ; and his 
conversion continues, a powerful argument for the supernat- 
ural origin of Christianity. 

We proceed, now, to the proper subject of the present 
Article. In the first place, we call the attention of our read- 
ers to the importance attached , by the apostle Paul , to the fact 
of the Saviour’s resurrection . In his judgment, as in ours, 
it was the grand, cardinal truth by which the claims of 
Christ were verified. Of the significance of this truth, he 
was fully aware. He knew and felt that everything hung 
upon it. It was not something to be lightly admitted. 
Give up that fact, and his own work in life was founded in 
illusion. In showing that such was his view of the Saviour’s 
resurrection, we are restricted now to passages in the four 
epistles whose genuineness is unattacked ; but these pro- 
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vide us with abundant evidence in support of our position. 
We refer the reader, at once, to the most emphatic and con- 
clusive of these passages. Paul says (1 Cor. 15 : 14, 15) 
where he is arguing for the general resurrection, against scep- 
tical objections : “And if Christ be not risen , then is our preach- 
ing vain , and your faith is also vain . Yea, and we are found 
false witnesses of God; because we have testified of God 
that he raised up Christ” We adduce this passage to prove 
how clearly conscious Paul was, of the supreme importance 
of the resurrection of Christ It lay at the foundation of his 
preaching and of his converts’ faith, in the sense that both 
were vain without it Moreover, if that great fact were dis- 
proved, he and his fellow-apostles were convicted of bearing 
false witness, and deserved to be regarded as liars. The res- 
urrection of Jesus was the one, indisputable fact which 
formed the sole warrant for his proclamation, and their ac- 
ceptance, of the gospel. He soberly affirms that the denial of 
this fundamental truth is equivalent to charging the apos- 
tolic witnesses with intentional falsehood. It is plain that 
the understanding of Paul was alive to the infinite signifi- 
cance of the fact in question. He did not accept this truth 
incautiously and hold it without reflection. On the con- 
trary, he saw how much was involved in it. “ The resurrection 
of Jesus,” he says in effect, “ is the premise on which the en- 
tire superstructure of Christianity reposes : my preaching is 
built upon it, and so is your faith ; if we are not certain of 
that fact, we are certain of nothing ; if we are mistaken 
there, we are false everywhere.” 

We turn now to another memorable passage (1 Cor. 15:3 — 
9), in which Paul marshals in order the proofs of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. The style of the passage, the manner in which 
reference is made to the testimony of numerous living wit- 
nesses, demonstrate that the apostle, so far from being credu- 
lous in regard to the resurrection, had considered that event with 
the sober, deliberate, judicial temper of an inquirer for truth. 
“ For I delivered to you,” he says, “ first of all, that which I 
also received : how that Christ died for our sins, according to 
the scriptures ; and that he was seen of Cephas ; then of the 
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twelve ; after that, he was seen of above five hundred breth- 
ren at once ; of whom the greater part remain unto this 
present ; but some are fallen asleep. After that, he was seen 
of James ; then, of all the apostles. And, last of all, he was 
seen of me, also, as of one born out of due time.” We say 
nothing, here, of the contents of the passage, and of the weight 
to be attached to the array of evidence here presented ; we 
simply call attention to the writer’s mood of mind in rela- 
tion to the subject. Who can doubt that the apostle re- 
garded the Saviour’s resurrection as an event of the highest 
moment? that he felt the necessity of arguments and proofs 
to establish it ? that, in his investigations of the history of 
Jesus, he would give to this event the most earnest attention ? 
In respect to other circumstances in the Liord’s history, which 
are not of so great moment, he might be less curious ; but 
upon this grand consummation, this victory over death, this 
crowning sign of Messiahship, the apostle was intensely in- 
quisitive, as every one must confess, who candidly examines 
the verses just quoted. 

We advance, now, to the second link in our argument : 
PauPs intercourse with Peter and the other apostles at Jerusa- 
lem , was such , that had they not testified to the resurrection of 
Jesus , he could not have believed in that fact ; much less have 
referred to them as eye-vntnesses. Suppose that the other 
apostles knew nothing of the Lord’s resurrection, and were 
silent on the subject in their preaching; is it conceivable 
that Paul could have conversed with them without being 
made aware of the circumstance ? Is it possible that he had 
conferences with John and Peter and James, and yet did not 
discover that they were wholly ignorant of the leading fact 
on which his faith in the gospel rested ? Nay, is it possible to 
think that he conferred with them at all without allusion to 
this grand and engrossing topic of his ministry ? Could he, in 
his preaching, have made foremost an historical fact of which 
they knew and said nothing, and the radical difference not 
come out in conversations and interviews with them ? And 
after such conferences and interviews, could he continue to 
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refer to them as eye-witnesses of the risen Lord, if they did 
not claim to be such ? We need not multiply these inqui- 
ries. The inference is irresistible that if Paul was, to any 
considerable extent, conversant with the other apostles, it 
must be true that they were in the habit of testifying to the 
Saviour’s resurrection. Now we have, in the epistle to the 
Galatians, a narrative from his own pen, of his visits to Je- 
rusalem. Having described his conversion, he says: "then, 
after three years , I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter , and 
abode with him fifteen days . But other of the apostles saw 
I none save James , the Lords brother . Now the things which 
I write unto you, behold, before God, I lie not” (Gal. 1 : 
18 — 20). Again, he says (Gal. 2:1): " Then, fourteen years 
after, I went up, again, to Jerusalem with Barnabas, and 
took Titus with me also ; ” and after describing his contro- 
versy with the judaizing Christians, he adds (v. 9): "And 
when James, Cephas, and John, who seemed to be pillars, 
perceived the grace that was given unto me, they gave to me 
and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, that we should 
go unto the heathen, and they unto the circumcision. Only 
they would that we should remember the poor ; the same 
which I also was forward to do.” Then follows a mention 
of his controversy with Peter, at Antioch ; the occasion of 
which was not a difference of principle, but a timid yielding, 
on the side of Peter, to the demand of the Judaizers. We 
have quoted only those parts of the passage which are essen- 
tial to the end we have in view. A second journey of Paul 
to Jerusalem, intermediate between the two here recorded, is 
mentioned by Luke (Acts 11 : 12) ; but of this we are not 
permitted to take notice, nor shall we pause to seek for the 
reason of the silence of Paul upon this second visit, in the 
passage before us. 

Our first work shall be to fix the date of that first visit, 
when the apostle abode fifteen days with Peter. It was 
three years after Paul’s conversion. According to Usher, 
Pearson, Hug, and Olshausen, this occurred a. d. 35. Ac- 
cording to Eichhorn and De Wette, it took place in the year 
37 or 38. The authorities first named, with the exception 
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of Hug, date the alleged ascension of Christ at the year 33. 
Meyer, the prince of living commentators, agrees with them 
in dating the conversion at the year 35; but he fixes the date 
of the ascension at 31. (Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, Einl. §4.) 
Let the interval be made as long as auy chronologist — even 
Wieseler, who would make it ten years — may desire ; our 
argument, as we believe, is not shaken. But we cannot be 
accused of unfairness if, in agreement with Meyer, we make 
this interval four years. Add to these four years the three 
which intervened between the conversion and the first visit, 
and we reach the conclusion that seven years after the al- 
leged resurrection of Jesus , Paul spent a fortnight in company 
with Peter at Jerusalem, In enumerating the witnesses to 
the resurrection (1 Cor. 15 : 5), the apostle says that the risen 
Jesus “ was seen of Cephas .” It was Cephas with whom, so 
short a time after the final separation of the Saviour from 
his followers, Paul spent fifteen days. Is it credible that, dur- 
ing this protracted visit, Peter had nothing to say of the risen 
Saviour? that the subject was not broached? Or, admitting 
that it was broached, that Paul went away, knowing that 
Peter had no knowledge of the miracle, to spend his life in as- 
serting its reality, and in appealing to Peter as an eye- 
witness ? 

We pass, now, to the next visit which Paul notices in the 
passage cited above : “ Then, fourteen years after, I went up, 
again, to Jerusalem.” Fourteen years after what ? With Je- 
rome, Luther, Le Clerc, Lightfoot, Bengel, Meyer, and the most 
of the critics, we take the terminus a quo to be the first journey ; 
so that this subsequent visit was seventeen years after the con- 
version, or twenty-one years after the date assigned for the Sa- 
viour’s ascension. In this interview, the Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles had a conference with James, Peter, and John, the pillars 
of the church at Jerusalem, on the points of difference in 
doctrine and practice between the Jewish Christians and the 
disciples of Paul, and on the peculiarities of Paul’s preach- 
ing. But there is not, in Paul’s narrative, a hint that where- 
as he preached the resurrection of Jesus, they did not. No 
such mighty and radical difference in the two types of doc- 
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trine was developed. It is absurd to suppose that such a dif- 
ference could have existed and been ignored in that confer- 
ence. He must be an audacious sceptic indeed, who can 
think that Paul would have given the right hand of fellowship 
to men who disbelieved in the Lord’s resurrection — the fact 
without which his preaching and his disciples’ faith were 
pronounced by him to be vain. It appears to us that the 
force of moral and circumstantial evidence, in favor of the 
proposition that, at the time of this visit, John, James, and 
Peter were preachers of the resurrection of Jesus, is, to a can- 
did mind, irresistible. 

Our argument, briefly stated, is this : such was the inter- 
course of Paul with the original disciples, that no difference 
between him and them, on the great fact in question, could 
have existed, without being published and proclaimed by 
him, even if — which is not credible — his own faith could 
have subsisted in the absence of their testimony and in the 
face of their disbelief. If he believed in the resurrection and 
preached it, then they did ; and this very soon after the 
event was declared to have occurred. 

To show that the apostles claimed to be eye-witnesses of 
the risen Lord, is the main end which we have aimed at. 
For if this be reached, if the foregoing points be justly taken, 
the case for Christianity is virtually won. It would be neces- 
sary, however, in order to complete the argument, to make it 
evident that, in this belief thus immediately proclaimed , the 
apostles were not deceived. It is not contended that they 
were wilful impostors. Nor is it supposed that they were 
duped by others. Unless they were self-deceived, their tes- 
timony is to be credited. The mythical theory endeavors to 
make out an unconscious, involuntary, self-deception on the 
part of all of them. But the admission that the testimony was 
given so soon as we know it actually was given , cuts up the 
mythical hypothesis by the roots. That a myth of this sort 
could originate spontaneously, among the apostles them- 
selves, in so very brief a time, seems incredible to one who is 
conversant with the nature of a myth and the conditions 
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requisite for its growth. But the want of time is not the 
only circumstance fatal to the notion of -a myth. That the 
crucifixion of Jesus must have thrown the disciples into the 
despondency and bewilderment which the gospel histories at- 
tribute to them ; that a grand event is historically required to 
account for the marvellous change which transformed them 
into fearless and enthusiastic preachers of Christ, confident 
in their faith, and going forth, at the hazard of life, to com- 
bat and conquer the world; that to him who denies the mir- 
acle, the enlightened, bold, joyous spirit suddenly gained by 
the apostles, as well as the rise and progress of the Christian 
church, are an insoluble enigma; so that the contrast in their 
position, at the Master’s death and after his alleged re- 
appearance, necessitates the supposition of a mighty occur- 
rence to effect it ; just as, when we see Napoleon a captive 
on an island in mid ocean, whom we lately saw the dictator 
of Europe, we are confounded until we hear of Waterloo : 
these are considerations whose force cannot be broken. 
They fall in with their express testimony ; and in a mind 
not predisposed to disbelieve in a miracle however it may 
be supported by evidence, they produce conviction. 

As we have alluded to the Tubingen critics, we will not 
omit to state the hypothesis which they advance to explain 
1 the apostles’ united testimony to the resurrection of Jesus. 
For they agree with us that the apostles believed in it 
Both Strauss and Baur feel it to be necessary to admit a 
faith of this kind in the disciples in order to explain the 
revolution of feeling which we have just mentioned, as well 
as to account for the rise of the church. Baur, in his 
“ Christenthum,” — the work which contains a summary of 
all his theories — contents himself with hinting that this 
faith was 1 psychological’ in its origin, as opposed to a con- 
viction founded on fact . 1 Strauss, holding the same view, 
attempts to solve the problem of its origin. It is a strange 
tissue of conjectures which he offers us. The apostles had 
believed in the Messiahship of Jesus ; by his death they were 
cast down, and their faith in him as Messiah, for the time, 

1 Vide “ Das Christenthum/’ S. 39. ^ 
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destroyed; thence arose the psychological necessity for com- 
bining with their former view the notion of a suffering and 
dying Messiah ; this they found, though by a wrong inter- 
pretation, in Isaiah liii. ; but if thus slain, he must still live 
and have entered into his messianic glory: out of this con- 
dition of glory, how could he refrain from giving to his dis- 
ciples some knowledge of himself ? And how could they, 
in the warmth of their joy over their insight into prophecy, 
help regarding these new emotions as an enlightenment 
proceeding from him, — yea, “ as his discourse with them?" 
Finally, how natural that these feelings should, in certain indi- 
viduals, especially women, rise into seeming visions; by 
others, on the contrary, even by entire assemblies, be taken 
as something objective, visible and audible. Sometimes, per- 
haps, the sight of an unknown person made the impression 
of being a revelation or reappearance of Christ, — a height 
of pious enthusiasm not without example : but if Christ had 
entered into the highest blessedness, he could not have left 
his body in the grave ; and there was the Old Testament 
passage : w Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither shalt 
thou suffer thy holy one to see corruption ;” there was also 
the promise of long life to the smitten servant of Jehovah, 
in Isaiah liii. ; and so their previous faith that u Christ abid- 
eth forever,” the disciples retain by ascribing to him, — 
death, to be sure, but likewise a reawakening from the dead. 
But here a difficulty arises. How could they suppose Christ 
to have risen, and believe this two days after his interment 
while his body was in the tomb where it had been laid, as 
they could easily see by looking ? But ‘ criticism ’ can quickly 
cut this knot. Strauss simply discredits the evangelists, 
who make the risen Jesus seen for the first time by the apos- 
tles in Jerusalem, and puts his first interview, or imaginary 
interview, with them in Galilee, where they could not go to 
the tomb and undeceive themselves. By doing this, and by 
denying the truth of Luke’s account of the Pentecost, the 
time when the apostles began to proclaim the Lord’s resur- 
rection, is a little postponed. Still, it is a very, very short 

1 See “ Das Leben Jesu,” B. II. S. 636 et seq. 
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time for a myth of this nature to be hatched. The materials 
for it are pitifully scanty. The holy enthusiasm of the ter- 
rified and scattered band of disciples, who “ mourned and 
wept,” is kindled in a wonderfully quick and mysterious 
manner. One or two passages in the Old Testament were 
enough; enough to revolutionize their conception of the 
Messiah, and to bring them, by a short process, to imagine 
him to have risen from the dead and to have had repeated 
conversations with them. With no intermediate event 
to occasion the change of feeling, an assembly of five hun- 
dred could be gathered, and wrought up to such a pitch 
of “ holy enthusiasm ” as to behold Christ among them, 
although be was not there ! To be sure, the gospels speak 
of incredulity, on the part of some, and of the way in which 
Jesus removed it ; but criticism can put all this to the ac- 
count of later tradition and fable; criticism can cut up the 
narratives, and accept only of what favors its own end. And 
so, on this delusion of fancy, they organized the Christian 
church and made Christendom ! Do speculations like these 
of Strauss deserve to be ranked among historical inves- 
tigations? His theory requires us to suppose that the same 
disciples who believed Jesus to be the Messiah, and asked 
for no miracles , suddenly gained such a conception of the 
Messiah that they must needs ascribe to him a profusion of 
miracles which he never wrought ! 

Though restricted, in this discussion, to a narrow field of 
evidence, from a desire to accommodate ourselves to the con- 
cessions of adversaries, and to take them on their own ground, 
we have found, unless we deceive ourselves, even in this con- 
tracted space, a sufficient defence for historical Christianity 
and the miraculous dispensation of the New Testament. For 
when it is granted that John, Peter, James, and the others 
declared the Lord’s resurrection to be a fact within their knowl- 
edge, the case is surrendered by most enlightened unbelievers 
at the present day. It is felt that the principal question is, 
whether they really gave the testimony which the Christian 
church has ascribed to them ; or whether the gospel history, 
in its miraculous parts, is a myth of a much later growth. 
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Before we conclude, we digress, for a moment, for the pur- 
pose of exposing the untruth of Baur’s theory concerning 
the origin of the canon and of Christianity in its mature form. 
Everything, in his view, turns on the difference between the 
two types of doctrine : that of the Judaizers, with whom he 
ranks the apostles at Jerusalem, and the more free system of 
Paul. According to Baur, the book of Acts and various 
other books contained in the New Testament, were com- 
posed to reconcile or smooth over this difference. It is neces- 
sary for him to make out that the Judaizers, of whom Paul 
so often complains, were emissaries or friends of the Jerusa- 
lem church, sent out to oppose him ; and that the apostle to 
the gentiles was at irreconcilable variance with Peter, James, 
and John. Now it is remarkable that this most important 
passage in Galatians ii., on which Baur builds so much — 
this locus classicus on the subject — demonstrates the very 
opposite of what he would establish by it. Paul expressly 
affirms (ver. 9), that Peter, James, and John, after inquiry and 
consideration, gave to him and Barnabas the right hand of fel- 
lowship , stipulating that in their mission among the gentiles 
they should remember the poor Christians at Jerusalem, and 
gather contributions for their relief. He distinctly says that 
his controversy with Peter, at Antioch, did not grow out of 
any difference of doctrine — their doctrine was the same — 
but out of an infidelity, on the part of Peter, to his own con- 
victions and avowals. It is true that the tergiversation of 
Peter is said to have been occasioned by the coming of cer- 
tain persons u from James,” in deference to whom he sepa- 
rated himself from the gentiles ; but there is no more reason 
to think that they were sent to do this mischief, than that 
Peter himself came on the same errand. The cause of the 
visit of these Jerusalem Christians to Antioch, at that time, 
is entirely unknown ; but the context proves that there was 
no hostility in the mind of James, to Paul and his doctrine. 
The statements of this passage, we contend, demonstrate that 
no radical difference, such as Baur requires for his theory, 
existed. They demonstrate that James and his associates 
were in fellowship with Paul, instead of withstanding him as 
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a heretic. And this established, the fine theory of the Tii- 
bingen critics topples to the ground, being left without a foun- 
dation. It is to us a remarkable illustration of the shifts to 
which a theorist will resort, when pressed by a difficulty, that 
Baur tries to cast doubts on the sincerity of this solemn act 
of fellowship, and to make it of no account. 


ARTICLE VII. 

THE MODERN GREEK LANGUAGE. 

BT PROF. JAMBS R. BOISE, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

The researches of philologists have, within a few years, 
taken a much wider range than formerly. The mere mech- 
anism of the two most cultivated languages of antiquity, 
however important this may be, is no longer the sole, or even 
the chief object of study with the classical scholar of the 
present day. The nations who spoke those languages, in 
all their wonderful history, as they progressed from barbar- 
ism to the foremost place in ancient civilization, and their 
connection with all contemporary nations are now a promi- 
nent object of study. 

We would by no means disparage the nice but limited 
scholarship of a former age, when eminent men spent a 
life-time in the investigation of the minute test points in the 
Greek metres ; just as a celebrated astronomer of this coun- 
try has spent years (no doubt profitably) in correcting an 
error of one-tenth of a second in the predicted place of an 
asteroid which is invisible to the naked eye. * These minute 
investigations are a necessary part of all sciences, whose 
grand and benign results would otherwise be unattainable. 

J Cf. Tables of Victoria, by F. Brwmow, published by the University of 
Michigan, 1859. 
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But we deem it unfortunate for any one to become so far 
absorbed in the separate details of a science as to forget its 
outlines and application. So we think the philologists of 
the present day have acted wisely in entering into a wider 
field of investigation ; in making the languages of Greece 
and Rome, not the chief end of our studies, but rather the 
ushers to introduce us to the most cultivated people of anti- 
quity. But in devoting increased attention to the history 
and archaeology of the Greeks and Romans, we have been 
led quite naturally to inquire what were their affinities, not 
only to each other, but also to the contemporary and an- 
tecedent nations of the earth. The carrying out of this 
inquiry has added a new and important department to 
modern science : one which promises not less interest than 
the wonderful discoveries of modern times in the world of 
matter. Ethnology as now studied, founded on the compar- 
ison of different languages, rests on a surer basis than ever 
before, and promises results of the highest scientific value. 
If the material world, in its wonderful history, excites the 
deepest interest in the minds of scholars, much more may 
the races of intelligent and immortal beings, who have lived 
on the earth — in whom the Creator of all worlds has 
shown so deep an interest — demand our attentive study. 

It is natural that, in searching out the affinities of the 
Latin and Greek languages with the other known languages 
of antiquity, increased attention should be given to the de- 
velopment and history of these tongues themselves. All 
traces of the languages spoken in Italy before the Roman 
period have been carefully examined and are still studied 
with enthusiastic interest by many scholars. So too the 
Greek language in its earliest historic developments has 
been studied from a new point of view ; and has been traced 
through the long period of its decline down to the present 
day ; and now the learned world, rousing as if from a dream, 
seems to have just discovered the fact that the Greek, which 
has so long been called a dead language, is still alive, being 
inspired with a vitality as genuine as when Homer first 
waked the echoes of his never-dying song. The world 
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seems surprised to learn that the great body of those words 
which once “ fulmined over Greece and shook the throne 
of Macedon,” are still heard on every hill-side and in every 
valley of the ancient Hellas. The discovery is exciting new 
and increasing interest every day, and is destined, we doubt 
not, to exert an important influence on philology. As in the 
days of Cicero, Athens will very likely again become the 
favorite resort of scholars from all parts of the civilized 
world. The Greek language will thus be studied under 
greater advantages and more successfully than ever before 
in modern times. Every one appreciates the advantage, in 
acquiring a modern language, of residing among the people 
by whom it is spoken. A similar advantage is gained in 
the acquisition of Greek by residing at Athens : and, as the 
influence of the University of Otho becomes more marked, 
in reviving a purer and more classic diction among the 
scholars of Greece, and in diffusing its influences among 
the more cultivated classes of society, the advantages for 
the study of this ancient language will be proportionately 
increased. 

The scholars of Germany are taking a deeper interest 
than formerly in modern Greek, and are beginning to appre- 
ciate more fully the important bearing which it may have on 
the study of philology. An essay appeared in 1857, in the 
Philologus, from the pen of the celebrated linguist, Pott, on 
“Ancient Greek in Modern Calabria.” 1 Since everything 
which this distinguished scholar says on this subject will be 
taken as authority, we quote the following : 

“ How important,” he writes, “ that we have at length a 
scientific treatise on the different modes of speech in the 
Greek language of the present day ; especially with this 
object, that from the present diversities we may obtain con- 
clusions respecting ancient differences of dialect This 
undertaking in the right hands would be of the highest 
importance to the general science of language, and espe- 
cially to Greek philology.” Until something more complete 


1 Altgriechisch in hentigen Calabrien. 
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appears, the student of language may find much valuable 
information in the Grammatik der griechischen Vulgar- 
sprache in historischer Entwickelung von Professor Dr. F. 
W. A. Mullach (Berlin, Diimmlers Verlagsbuchh, 1856). 
It will at least be apparent from the study of this last 
named work, that the so-called Modern Greek is not a new 
and separate language, but is no more nor less than the 
Kowi) SiaXetcra: or 7 XQkr<ra, which existed in connection with 
the cultivated language of books ; which, however, in the 
course of time and under various external influences, lost 
many of its original peculiarities and engrafted upon itself 
many foreign elements. Even a knowledge of these facts 
would be no unimportant acquisition to the Hellenist 

It is natural that the learned Greeks of the present day 
should enter with zeal into these studies. They have be- 
stowed much labor, not only in searching out the traces of 
the Greek language beyond the borders of Greece, in lands 
where the Greek population has been gradually losing 
ground, and where they have always been regarded as for- 
eigners; but also in collecting and bringing to light the 
numerous words which still exist in the spoken language, 
and which have never before found any place in a lexicon. 
This task has been undertaken by several periodicals, but 
especially by the Nea UavSdypa^ a scientific journal which 
has been published at Athens since the year 1850. The re- 
searches published in this journal exhibit great thoroughness, 
and an acquaintance with the entire field of Greek philo- 
logical science, especially ancient Greek lexicography. An 
Article appeared not longagojn the Pandora, on the remains 
of the Greek language in Southern Italy, especially in 
Apulia. The substance of this article was afterwards pre- 
sented in the German periodical, Archiv fur das Studium 
der neueren Sprachen. Bd. 24, 1858. It should be read in 
connection with the essay of Professor Pott, and is the more 
valuable, as it comes from the pen of a learned Greek resid- 
ing in Southern Italy. 

A short Article on the modern Greek language appeared in . 
the Neue Jarbiicher fiir Philologie and Paedagogik, in Nov. 

Vol. XVII. No. 67. 54 
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1859. Several of the above statements are taken from this 
Article, and we append also some interesting etymological 
and other observations, from the same source. 

*A<nrpos ; signifies, in modern Greek, white . Coray derives 
it from the ancient Greek aorriXov, without spot , clean , since 
this is the essential character of the color white. From tiurm- 
X09, by dropping the t, and by the not unusual commutation 
of p for X, arose atrrrpo 9 . The modern language has nearly 
lost the ancient word Xei/ztov, and retains it only in the de- 
rivative Xevicalvw. Similar changes have been made in other 
terms denoting color. For pAXas, the modery language has 
only pavpo 9 (ancient Gr. apavpos, dim ^ without light ) ; it, how- 
ever, retains the ancient words 7 rpaaivos, tcoKtavos, tcirpipo?. 

'AppcDorea) and aa^epea) are now used only in the sense of 
voaeco, to be sick. The noun aa^eveui, illness , is more frequent 
than ao^eveco. In the corresponding adjective sense, several 
words are used : as the ancient ao^evrj^ and aa'&evucos ; also, 
ao^eviopevo*; (as if from a verb, aa^evi^w) and <f>iXda x &€PO<;. 

Ta>pa (t j) &pa), now. In a similar manner, in the ancient 
language, arjpepov (or rjpepop) was formed from rij qpApa, 
and <TTrfT6 9 (or rrjTes) from to erov. 

*A\oyop is the modern word for horse ; and in this sense it 
was used as early as the twelfth century; while 1 W 09 is re- 
tained only in compounds and the derivative verb 'nnrevw. 
All animals, in opposition to man, the Xoyt/coi/ are akoya 
The horse is least of all animals akoyop; and thus the 
name might be explained tear aprfypaoiv (so, lucus a non lu- 
cendo). 1 Gottfried Hermann suggested that akoyov might 
be used to denote the horse in distinction from his rider (a 
koyucop (J 5)ov ). 

Iftopiov, a diminutive from Tfr&po?, a morsel f bile , mouthful 
(Italian, boccone; Spanish, boccada), signifies, in modern 
Greek, bread. In the N. Test, language, tyoplov means a 
piece of bread (Gospel of John 13:26) : and in the verb 
'tyvopltya, to feed , the special idea of bread is often prominent 

1 This does not appenr to us very conclusive. We shonld rather regard the 
application of the term &\oyov exclusively to the horse, as one of those caprices 
of language which do not admit of any logical explanation. 
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(Rom. 12 : 20) ; aprov, in modern Greek, is used only to de- 
note the bread of the sacrament. 1 

'Oyfrdpiov (yfrapiov), dimin. from oyfrov, which now means 
fish , shows also, as in the case of akoyov , that the specific 
meaning often takes the place of the generic. Even in the 
N. Test, fafraptov occurs in the new meaning; perhaps, how- 
ever, only in the writings of John, while the other evangelists 
and apostles generally use the old word t'jfiix ; ; an indication 
that the writings of John contain, preeminently, the language 
of the common people ; and may, consequently, throw much 
light on the syntactical and lexical connections of the mod- 
ern with the ancient Greek* 

Za/3o<; denotes, in modern Greek, foolish, bereft of reason; 
£a/?a, £a/9ta, a buckle , a clasp ; %afilov (r^aprriov, roapiriov), a 
bunch of grapes . Probably the root of all these words is 
found in the ancient Greek 6/3o9 ( crooked , hump-backed , cf. 
Lat. gibbus, gibber), and uySo? ( a crook , a hump), with the in- 
tensive prefix £a. In a similar manner, cuyicukri denotes, in 
ancient Greek, anything bent ; and ar//cvko<; is predicated of 
character, wily , cunning. The prefix occurs also in mod- 
ern Greek : e. g. Zaftdkkrjs, {aftakos, an unfortunate fellow 
(from §z-/9aXXa>; unless, indeed, it is a corruption of Stafiokos) ; 
£ fiLpnrovvrfi , asthmatical, sickly , and ^aptroweva), to be asthmat- 
ical or sickly (from ^a-apirvouL, avairvor ] ; cf. Ital. zampogna, 
a shepherds pipe) ; £a^to>, to beat severely, to cudgel (from 
§x-a7rra>) ; ^aXanrareoi, to trample upon , to kick (from §x-X*z*- 
irareo )) ; ^afikaKovopai, to be sick (from %a-f3\ajc6o), /3kd£co, al- 
lied to pkd ];) ; ^apovco (fcpoco), to fold together , t to wrinkle 
(from £a-pvco, ipvto). 

IIohuiKov is now used instead of the ancient word evoSiasr- 
pos, or *aXo? olcovos, a favorable omen, a good sign. It is 
probably related to the ancient word evoSla , from which the 

1 Several years ago, on the morning after oar arrival in Athens, we entered a 
Cafe and called for KcupU kcA tyrov, without being aware of the important 
change in the signification of this latter word. We shall not soon forget the 
look of surprise which the waiter cast on us, as we made this demand. He hes- 
itated a moment, and then brought a hot roll; — not a holy wafer , as wc have 
since learned we ordered. 
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modern language has formed wnevoBiav (/earaftoBiov), a jour- 
ney. The common people often use the pleonastic expres- 
sion /caXov /car&joBiov (I wish you) a pleasant journey ! Bon 
voyage ! They use also the adj. KaXotcaraftoh ( l) aoro9, spoken 
of one who has returned safely from a journey. 

KifiovpLov signifies, in modern Greek, a coffin , a grave . It 
belongs to that class of words which seem to be of foreign 
origin, and which may yet be from a genuine Greek root. 
It is commonly derived from the Turkish kibdr (Arab, kabur, 
Slav, kifilr). The meaning of the ancient word /afboptov 
may be deemed too remote to admit of a connection with 
/ufiovpiov ; bilt it may still be associated with /cificoros, a box , 
a chest ; also with Kvfirj, tcvfia? (a coffin). This supposition 
is still further strengthened by the remark of Kumas, in his 
modern Greek translation of the ancient Greek lexicon by 
Riemer (Vienna, 1826), that /cififia was used, by the Boe- 
otians for /cvfir j . 1 

' AirayBeyco, airavreya), in modern Greek to expect , to await , 
is manifestly from the ancient word amicbeyopju. In mod- 
ern Greek ballads, airavrvyalvm also occurs in the same 
sense. The modern language uses also Tvyalwo (a variation 
of the ancient word rvyydwo), in the sense to be , become , suc- 
ceed , attain , hit. 

Bpa£v , ftpaZi (from the ancient fipoBv? slow, late), signi- 
fies, in modern Greek, the evening ( fipaSv pApos rrp fjpApas). 
The opposite of this is to rayy, 1 } rayyvrj (from Tayvs), the 
morning. In a similar way, the ancient Greeks used oifre, 
particularly in connection with 77)9 a>pa<?, rfy? rjpApax, k. t. X. 
So also, oyfrlgo) (to go , or come , or do anything late at evening). 
In like manner, Diogenes Laertius uses fipaBkm 7 % 1 ipApas ; 
from tills expression may be explained the modern word /3par 
heiaty) (ftpaSeta&i, evening is setting in). The use of the Latin 
word serus is similar. Livy uses the expression serum diei; 
and Suetonius, serum alone, meaning the evening. Hence 
also, in the Middle Ages (cf. Ducange, Glossarium med. et 

1 The fact also that the modem Greeks make no distinction in sound between 
v and i renders it quite credible that the latter may have been substituted for 
the former. 
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inf. latinitatis) sera, serum, serale (the evening ) ; whence the 
Ital. la sera; and the Fr. soir. 

'Akow (a/eofju, atco/ta) signifies, in modern Greek, yet still 
It is evidently derived from the ancient word anpYj, which oc- 
curs, in the same sense, in Anacreon’s ode els yeKtZova. 

Avoapo ?, Svoapo v, a sweet-smelling herb , mint, is evidently 
formed, by apocope, from the ancient word ffhvoaposrov. For 
a similar apocope, cf. in ancient Greek, dpavpos and povpos ; 
in modern Greek, Xidlp and \uuc6 s for rfkuL and fjkuucos ; 
arnjnov (ottItiov) for oarnfriov (hospitium). So the Italians 
say, vangelio for evangelio ; straniero for estraniero. The 
ancient word paayakq becomes, in modern Gfeek, by pros- 
thesis, apjwyakrj. 

BaatXevm is spoken, in modern Greek, singularly enough, 
of the setting of the sun, moon, and stars ; while the ancient 
idea of the word was, more naturally, that of the rising of the 
sun or other heavenly bodies. In so far as it is predicated of 
the sun (flaaCKevei 6 rjkios, 6 ijkios iflaatkevae v), Coray ex- 
plains this singular usage thus : Since at the time of vespers, 
after the setting of the sun, the following words are sung in 
the ch arches : 6 tcvpur 9 iflaalkeucrev, einrpeTreiav evehevaaro /c. t. X ; 
therefore the common people, from the mere coincidence, 
have predicated the word flaaCke v<o of the setting of the 
sun ; and have also formed from it a derivative noun, float - 
kevpa, sun-set . Besides this word, the modern Greeks use flov- 
Tew, flovrlty* (anc. word flv^l^co) of the setting of the sun ; 
also the nouns flovrfjpa } flovrurpa. 

The above examples rather show the diversities of the an- 
cient and modern tongues, than their resemblances. The lat- 
ter are so numerous and striking, as scarcely to require any 
illustration. For those, however, who have never seen any 
modern Greek, a specimen or two may be interesting. The 
following is the commencement of a modern Greek transla- 
tion of a book, which is very familiar in our language : 

'OSevcov 8ut 7779 iprjpov rov tcoapov tovtov 8<j&aaa, els tottov 
Ttvd, 07T0V ffTO OTnjktLVOV • virvcbaas Be ( :PTOS avrov iw7TVlda^7fV. 

El&ov /car Snap oti aifepomos tls paKevStrnjs Xararo hrl twos 
^ eaecos, iarpappevov e^eov to irpoatonrov airo tov ockov tov, tcpa - 

54 * 
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t&v fiifSktov ava y* elpa 9 , /cal pdya fycov cftopriou 4i rl r&v t vjiwp 
tov . 

No person acquainted with ancient Greek, will find any 
difficulty in translating this sentence. The title of the book 
(which was published at Athens in 1854, and was intended 
for the common people quite as much as for the learned), 
reads thus : 'H irpooBo 9 tov 'xpiariavov airoSriftouirros avro tov 
tcScTfiov tovtov tov fjbeKKovTCL Not a word occurs in this ti- 
tle which would not have been just as intelligible in the 
time of Paul as now. 

In a modern Greek translation of the Old Testament, pub- 
lished by th£ British and Foreign Bible Society, the first 
verse of the first Psalm reads thus : 

MoKapio 9 6 av'&pwTTO?) OOT49 Bev brepiTTaTtfaev ek ttjv crvjir 
ftovkrjv t&v daefi&v /cal ek tov Bpop,ov t&v dpbapr&X&v B4v 4<rrd- 
Sh/, /cal 649 /ca&eSpav ykevacr t&v Bev i/cdEtyaeV' 

The most peculiar word in the above sentence is the neg- 
ative Bev, evidently an abbreviation of ovBev, which, in ancient 
Greek, was sometimes used as an emphatic form of ov. The 
only thing peculiar in the construction, is the use of ek with 
the accusative, instead of 4v with the dative. The use of the 
Aorist tense, in the statement of a general truth, was com- 
mon in the ancient Greek ; and the same tense is here used 
in the Septuagint version : 

The following possesses a national interest: 

TeapyCw Ovaavf/cr&viy 

fjpm , arrpavqy& , 7ro\4T/7, ISpvrfj vea$ iXev^epias evvopcov, 
r/ H6\<ovoS) OepuoTO/cXeovs, Ilepi/cKiovs irarpk 
Tr}<; apyala 9 ikev^epia? pr}TY)p^ 
tov dp^alov tovtov \foov, 

T4/47/9 /cal ^avpaapbov Te/cprjpiov^ 

4k tov 
I lap'&ev&vos. 

We need scarcely add that the above is the inscription on 
the block of marble, which the Greek government forwarded 
as its contribution towards the Washington monument. 

It is a remarkable providence, while all the other lan- 
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guages of Europe have undergone so great changes since 
the commencement of the Christian era, that the one in which 
the oracles of our holy religion are recorded by inspired 
writers, should have been preserved so perfectly and with so 
few changes. May we not reasonably hope, that the more 
attentive study of this language, under the increased facili- 
ties of the present day, will add greatly to our knowledge 
of the sacred scriptures? We should be devoutly thankful 
if the only unfailing light which we possess, in this dark 
world, is made to shine more brightly. 


ARTICLE VIII. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

C. L. Michelet's History of Mankind, in its Development, from the 

Year 1775 to the most Recent limes. In 2 vols. Berlin : 185;/ -60.» 

We may regard the above-named work as the record of a thoughtful 
man's views of society and its prospects, gathered from the careful observa- 
tion and study of the events of the most important period of political history. 
Though born at the beginning of the present century, he has seen the work- 
ing of all those changes which date from the era of the American revolution. 
The author is not a politician, nor an active participant in public affairs; but 
an academic man and a philosopher. His construction of history is on the 
Hegelian principle, which has done so much to improve history, and some- 
thing to impair its simplicity. This method when it is highly speculative, 
and uses facts only to illustrate theories, is but little better than romance ; 
but when it begins with facts and then merely connects them in a philo- 
sophical manner, giving them unity and proportion, it gives to history one 
of its highest charms. Those writers who have passed through the severe 
logical discipline of the Hegelian school, and afterwards use that discipline 
mainly to give form and order to the chaos of facts, are among the bt st histo- 
rians of the age. Michelet stands midway between this latter class and those 
who, like Hegel their master, rather impose a system upon history, than find it 

1 Die Geschichte der Menschheit in ihrem Entwickelungsgange seit dcm J&hre 
1775, bis auf die neuesten Zeiten von Carl Ludwig Michelet. 
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in history. A firm believer in progress, and friend of constitutional liberty 
from philosophical convictions, he finds, in the period of history which he 
has chosen to represent, namely the revolutionary period, a guaranty that 
society will never cease in its struggles, till its rational liberty shall be 
achieved. His philosophy appears only at intervals, taking occasional ob- 
servations, as it were, and then telling the meaning of the great events that 
are taking place. Not the least instructive portions of the work are those 
which explain the causes of the failure, or partial success, of the efforts 
made to liberate society from the social evils under which it suffers. These 
reverses are made to teach important lessons. Indeed, it would appear that 
mankind at large, as well as individuals, learn more from their mistakes, 
than from anything else. The good and the evil, in all the fermentations 
of society, are carefully and nicely discriminated according to the author's 
view ; and, in many instances, there is nothing further to be desired except 
that greater prominence should be given to Christian influence in produc- 
ing rational liberty. 

After contrasting the modern Christian with the ancient pagan civiliza- 
tion, the author sketches the progress of society, in respect to human rights, 
from the period of the Reformation to that of the French revolution. The 
Protestant reformation, which began with liberating men from human au- 
thority in matters of religion, unhappily ended with a state religion, which 
made the rightB of citizenship depend on the acceptance of certain formu- 
laries of faith. One head of the church, the bishop of Rome, was indeed 
set aside ; but another, the monarch of each state, was put in his place. 
Upon this new system, attacks were made by the deists in England, by the 
atheists in France, and by the rationalists in Germany. Frederic the Great 
of Prussia, Catherine IL of Russia, and Joseph U. of Austria, at the head 
of three of the great powers of Europe, were disciples of the new philoso* 
phy, and made strenuous efforts to introduce it into the spirit of their gov- 
ernment. Still they ruled as monarchs. The good of the people was not to 
come from the people themselves, but from their paternal rulers. The so- 
cial order of the Middle Ages was to pass away, but monarchies were to be 
consolidated. Thus the three great powers finally swallowed up Poland, be- 
cause it did not enter into their views of promoting civilization. But all this 
only aroused the public mind, in Christian Europe, to more earnest thought 
The fate of Poland led to ideas of reform, reaching far beyond that which 
had been contemplated by the three crowned heads. If the divine right 
exercised by Louis XIV. made men thoughtful of human rights, which were 
one day to be recognized, the fiendish orgies of the regency which followed 
the demise of that despot, and the misrule of the two next reigns, entirely 
destroyed the respect which had been paid to royalty, and united the great 
body of the people in the purpose to look after their own interests. The 
divine right of kings no longer existed even as a superstition ; and since 
that time no monarch has sat firmly on the throne of France, who has not, 
in some form or other, obtained leave of the people to rule over them. For 
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this principle, that the people are the source of all political power, it is that 
the nations of southern Europe have been struggling since the beginning of 
the present century. While the example of France is most influential in 
crumbling to atoms the old systems of government, that of America is doing 
most towards bringing before the civilised world those forms of government 
that, at the same time, secure both liberty and order. 

The author views all the phases of the history of the age in the light of 
political and religious freedom ; and writes with great coolness on the most 
exciting topics, and analyzes what he has in hand as carefully and mi- 
nutely as a chemist does in his laboratory. It is this feature of his work 
that is the most attractive as well as the most instructive. 

In the great and continued struggle between the absolute monarchies of 
the east of Europe and the constitutional monarchies of the west, Prussia 
has often held an ambiguous position. England, France, and the Ger- 
man states along the Rhine have, by their increasing influence on the sub- 
ject of popular representation, often excited the fears of the Austrian and 
Russian cabinets. Prussia has, at times, been seen yielding to the advanc- 
ing ideas of the age ; and, in her more generous moods, has imprudently 
made promises to her subjects which she has not fulfilled. She has been 
too often entangled in the net of Austrian diplomacy, and induced to put an 
interpretation upon the pledges given by her sovereign, which leave a stain 
upon the word and honor of royalty. The provincial assemblies met with 
high expectation, and a stone was given them instead of bread. That the 
tergiversation of William IV. should all be laid bare and published in Ber- 
lin, by a philosopher who so fearlessly claims the right to speak the truth, 
is somewhat surprising. 

Nearly all the great political movements of Europe, for three quarters of 
a century, have proceeded from France as their common centre. The suc- 
cessive periods of her history, therefore, very naturally form the divisions 
of a more general history of the political state of the continental powers. 
The first period, according to the arrangement of the author, is that in which 
the old order of things in the west of Europe was completely demolished, 
and the doctrine of legitimacy trampled in the dust, the period from 1 789 to 
1818. The second is that of the reaction which followed, the restoration of 
the Bourbons by foreign powers, during which a weak and lame legitimacy 
had a fair opportunity to show its incompetency to rule a nation so full of 
new ideas of society as the French of the present century have ever been, 
from 1818 to 1880. The third and last period, reaching to the present, is 
distinguished for the reassertion of the doctrine that all political power, the 
royal and the imperial, no less than the representative, comes from the people, 
and is held only during their good pleasure. This is, in fact, the great prin- 
ciple, for which the nations of southern Europe are now contending. The 
form of government which the people shall choose, is a secondary consider- 
ation. The first point to be settled is, whether they are to have any gov- 
ernment at all, of their own choice. Are rulers to hold their place in the 
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name of the people, or in the abused name of God ? Are they to be looked 
upon as men, and as public functionaries, or as the representatives of Di- 
vinity, seeking the good of their subjects only by way of gracious conde- 
scension ? In short, does government descend upon the people, or does it 
ascend from them ? These are the vital questions which the present gene- 
ration has undertaken, in earnest, to settle, on a popular basis. Thus the 
writer, though a calm, philosophical historian, advances from the beginning, 
step by step, towards the all-absorbing political topics of the present day. 
A clearer and better survey, in bold outline, of the progress of revolution- 
ary tendencies, in our age, it will not be easy to find. With this imperfect 
notice, we must take leave of the work, as we are obliged to resist the temp- 
tation which, in the present case, to us as Americans, is very strong, to en- 
ter into a discussion of subjects foreign to the purposes of a theological 
review. 


H. Hettner's Literary History op the Eighteenth Century. 

In Three Parts. Part First, 1856 *, Part Second, I860. 1 

The eighteenth century may be regarded as the century of rational- 
ism, that term being used in its widest sense, including the scepticism of 
England and France as well as of Germany. It is true that the deism of 
England commenced in the seventeenth century, and the rationalism of the 
Germans extended into the nineteenth ; but the sceptical philosophy, in its 
full strength, belonged to the eighteenth century. Its power, before that 
period, was not great ; and since then, it has been broken. To represent 
this great and wide-spread intellectual movement, in different countries, in 
the whole domain of science and literature, is the object of the author. His 
aim is rather pliilosophical than aesthetical or bibliographical. The writers 
of philosophical and scientific works, not only come first in order, on account 
of their influence over works of the imagination and taste, but occupy 
more space than is allotted to the poets. Indeed, it is the history of thought, 
originating in philosophical ideas, and spreading over the whole field of lite- 
rature, that the author undertakes to give. Those who look for brilliant 
chapters, description of works of genius, for bits of antiquarian informa- 
tion, or for spicy anecdotes, will lay down the book in disappointment ; but 
those who desire to see a philosophical view of the whole subject, compre- 
hensive, learned and well digested, will feel thankful that the work has fal- 
len into such competent hands. There is but one drawback, and that is, 
the thorough scepticism of the author. While most men look back with pity 
upon an age which, while it was doing the necessary work of freeing Europe 
from the incubus of hypocrisy and superstition, in its undue zeal and haste, 
threw away Christianity at the same time with the abuses of a corrupt 

1 Literaturgeschichte des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts von Hermann Hettner, 
in drie Theilen. 
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church, this writer, full of admiration for his heroes, represents freethinking 
as the peculiar glory of modern limes. There is, however, so much sincerity 
and fairness in his portraiture of men and systems, and so sound and phil- 
osophical a judgment on most points, that the well-informed reader has lit- 
tle to do but to shake his head at certain passages, and, at the final sum- 
ming up, insert or obit the wo* d “ not,” as the case may require. 

The three leading nations of modern culture, England, France, and Ger- 
many, while originating ideas for the rest of Europe, act and react, most 
powerfully, upon each other. The work of inquiry or speculation, started 
and carried to a certain point in one country, is taken up by another where 
the first left it, and advanced another stage ; and then a third takes hold of 
it and gives it a new development or makes a new application of it It some- 
times happens that a new path, opened by an individual, is followed out by 
persons of kindred spirit in another country, sooner than in his own. But 
passing over cases of individual priority, we may affirm that the note of ihe 
freethinker was first sounded in England ; and that France joined half 
a century later ; and Germany, at a later period still. Deism, in England, 
had its rise, growth, and decay between 1660 and 1770. The infidelity of 
France commenced near the close of Louis XlV.’s reign, and extended 
through the period of the revolution. In Germany, rationalism began in the 
theological faculty, with Sender, about the middle of the last century, and 
continued till near the middle of the present. The author, accordingly, di- 
vides his work into three parts, devoting the first volume to the literature of 
England ; the second, to that of France ; and the third, not yet published, to 
that of Germany. Though the author treats of the literature of the eight- 
eenth century in general ; yet, as he founds his whole work on philosophi- 
cal ideas, and traces these through all their windings in the literary produc- 
tions of the age, it is that feature of his book rendered prominent by con- 
taining a history of opinions, which is the most novel, interesting, and instruc- 
tive. 

In reading the volume relating to England, we naturally compare it with 
our compel ids and other works on the history of English literature. But it 
has so few features in common with any of them, that it appears more in the 
light of contrast than of resemblance. The part which is principal with him, 
is subsidiary with all the English writers, Hallam himself not excepted. 
More than half the volume finds a parallel rather in Lechler’s excellent 
History of English Deism' than in any other recent production. But the lat- 
ter goes more into detail, and is written more in a theological spirit. 

The influence of both Newton and Locke, though they themselves were 
decidedly Christian, is represented as being indirectly favorable to scepti- 
cism : that of the lormer by establishing the doctrine that nature is governed 
by laws , which later physicists, in many instances, extend so far as to make 
them take the place of a personal Deity ; the latter, by denyiugintuiiive ideas , 
thus cutting off the passage from the natural to the supernatural world. 

1 Geschichte des englischen Deism us von S. V. Lechler Stuttgart, 1841. 
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There may be some truth in the statement, that the disciples of Locke, both 
in England and France, following out, to their last results, the tendencies of 
some of his teachings, rather than adhering to his opinions, failed to recon- 
cile those results with Christianity. But when the student of natural phi- 
losophy sees in nature an eternal order without an ordaining Power, he may 
be scientific, and even Newtonian, in ascertaining the uniformity and uni- 
versality of the laws of nature, and yet find nothing either in modern sci- 
ence or in any of the principles laid down by Newton, furnishing even the 
shadow of proof that the existing order of nature is without beginning or 
end. So much is true, that all men of science are greatly indebted to New- 
ton ; and that some of these men have, by the boldest of all speculations, 
adopted the hypothesis of materialism. The deists of England were, many 
of them, undoubtedly, men of considerable talent Few of them, however, 
were men of profound science, aud none of them were sound historical crit- 
ics or biblical scholars, compared with the present standard of criticism and 
scholarship. Their objections to Christianity, drawn from history or the 
Bible, are, at present, regarded as so trivial that no great scholar will take 
the trouble to refute tbem. Nine-tenths of the present theologians of Ger- 
many regard them in this light. Indeed, Lechler wrote the history of Eng- 
lish deism for the express purpose of furnishing a sort of antiquarian infor- 
mation for those who wished to understand the English apologists for Chris- 
tianity. In the highest walks of learning, deism is now a matter of history 
rather than of belief ; and the deistical writers are regarded as compara- 
tively harmless. They are read, as Celsus and Lucian are, for the light 
they throw on the spirit of the times, not for any effect which they can pro- 
duce upon our convictions. 

In the first period, according to the author’s division, including the last 
thirty years before the English Revolution, after a full account of Newton, 
the feeble beginning of deism, by Heibert, Rochester, and Blount, is 
briefly described ; after which, the influence of Spinoza and Bayle, upon the 
English, is (lointed out. Then the political writers, Hobbs, Filmer, and 
Sidney, and the poets, from Milton to Wycherley and Congreve, occupy a 
larger space. In the second period, from the accession of William of Orange 
to the death of George I. in 1727, the history of the discussions on constitu- 
tional liberty is followed by an elaborate account of the influence of Locke 
upon the whole freethinking world, making him largely accountable for the 
peculiar philosophy of the eighteenth century. While the parallel between 
Newton and Locke holds in respect to similarity of method, in the physics 
of the one and the metaphysics of the other, there is a great difference in re- 
spect to the perpetuity of their respective doctrines. Newton’s method will 
never be questioned ; but, that Locke viewed mind too much after the anal- 
ogy of matter, and overlooked some of the peculiarities of the former, is now 
the general belief of the philosophic world. It is a little remarkable that a 
German should falter somewhat, as our author does, in making this state- 
ment. Still he is too well informed and too candid to deny the ideal ten- 
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dency of modern philosophy, of which he seems anxious to inspire a salutary 
dread. 

Collins was the first to turn the philosophy of Locke, as a weapon, against 
Christianity. But he was, himself, no great philosopher. His “ Discourse 
of Freethinking like one of a similar title in recent times, is a bold, flip- 
pant production. Toland was a much abler man, a controversialist whom 
Leibnitz did not disdain to encounter. He passed, by successive steps, 
through all the phases of unbelief, beginning with a faith in the scriptures 
rationalistically interpreted, proceeding to an exaltation of the reason above 
the scriptures ; then, to the arraigning of it against the scriptures ; till at 
last he plunged completely into the abyss of pantheism. In all this, how true 
a mirror he is of many of the transformations that are now taking place in 
the minds of enlightened young men ! His 44 Pantheisticon ” is worthy of 
Strauss or Feuerbach. Here we find “ the worship of genius,” “ the religion 
of the future,” and the symposia of philosophers and poets, of which the 
modern pantheists are so fond. 

Shaftsbury and Mandeville, as moralists, wrote works of similar tendency ; 
and the revived freemasonry of the times was little else than an engine in 
the service of deism. Passing over the poets and essayists of this period, 
from Pope to Swift, we come to the last period, embracing twenty years be- 
fore and twenty years after the middle of the last century. 

After treating of the writers on government and political economy, among 
whom Bolingbroke is classed, the author resumes the thread of discourse 
relating to deism, and represents Tindal, Morgan, and Chubb as naturalists, 
holding to the identity of Christianity and natural religion. Of course 
Christianity, by them, is brought down to the level of natural religion. The 
remainder of the volume contains a pretty full account of the principal 
writers of the age, whether in prose or poetry. 

Turning his attention, in the second volume, to France, the author, in 
pursuing his general theme, passes into a different sphere. The French 
mind is unlike the English. The state of society in the two countries was 
wholly different The French monarchy, during and after the time of 
Louis XIV., was a crushing despotism. The ecclesiastical establishment, 
the chief pillar of the throne, was no less oppressive. Anything that prom- 
ised to undermine either the one or the other, was embraced with eagerness. 
The constitutional liberty of England, and the freedom of thought in mat- 
ters of religion, which prevailed there, were objects of envy to the French 
people. Civil troubles, growing out of an order of things that was deemed 
sacred, prepared the people for the doctrines of u illumination.” Scepti- 
cism, which was limited to a small part of society in England, and which 
was fairly met and overcome, in the numerous defences of Christianity 
which it called forth, swept over all classes of society in France, and over- 
turned the church and the state simultaneously. The English were the 
originators, but the French were the propagators, of the antichristian senti- 
ments of the age. The latter, by their light poetry, satire, and wit ; by popu- 
lar treatises, dictionaries, and encyclopedias; by history, travels, corre- 
Vol XVII. No. 67. 55 
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spondence, and tracts on science, diffusd their ideas far more widely than 
the former. And, as the French was the current language of courts and of 
literature, in all the world, it was through the medium of French authors that 
the views of the French were diffused throughout Europe. 

In point of practical importance, or rather of influence upon society, the 
French literature of this period deserves particular attention; though it has 
no great depth, originality, or splendor. Few authors of the sceptical 
school of literature will hereafter be known, except by historians and anti- 
quarians. 

In the first book, covering the period of the last years of Louis XIV., the 
regency of the duke of Orleans, and the ministry of cardinal Fleury, the 
author presents a history of the origin of this new species of literature in 
France ; in the second, a description of it in its flourishing period, from Vol- 
taire to Rousseau ; in the third, an account of its power and influence on 
mankind in all countries and in all ranks of society. The author lays out 
his chief strength upon the second book, whl h occupies nearly three-fourths 
of the volume. Perhaps no writer has given better evidence of an exhaust- 
ive study of the works of Voltaire, and of those which relate to him. Alter 
admitting that he is neither a profound nor a systematic thinker, yet, on 
account of his great influence as a writer, the author gives a most elaborate 
and discriminating view of all his religious, moral, and philosophical opin- 
ions, and of the various changes which his mind underwent in respect to 
them. This chapter will be prized by every true scholar. 

The chief fault of Voltaire, both in philosophy and religion, was his fanat- 
ical opposition to Christianity. He did not satisfy himself with his hostility 
to the Catholic religion, or to the Christian church ; but he set himsrlf, 
equally, in opposition to the primitive Christianity of the Bible : ecrasez Fin- 
fame was a word spoken in earnest, and indicated the settled purpose of his 
lift*. The weapons he used, in this life-long warfare against Christianity, 
were borrowed, almost exclusively, from the deistical writers of England. 
The history of revelation, as recorded in the Bible, he put upon the same 
level with the various systems of pagan mythology. The lofty and pure 
spirit of the scriptures were overlooked. The power of Christianity for 
good, both to the individual and to society was ignorantly denied. It was 
violently torn from its harmonics with the whole history of mankind, and 
contradictions, purely imaginary, were forced upon it It was, without a 
previous study of its nature, with suitable means and a candid spirit, sub- 
jected to coarse ribaldry, sarcasm, and wit. 

But Voltaire was no atheist He was a determined and firm believer 
in a personal God ; not, however, to satisfy any longings of the he&'t, of 
which he seemed to be destitute, but to answer the cool demands of the 
intellect He believed, indevoudy, in a God, with whom men have little to 
do. Taking an intermediate position, between the Christian philosopher, 
who believes in a self-revealing Divinity, and the materialist, who believes 
only in nature, without an intelligent author, Voltaire uses his best endeav- 
ors to prove the existence of God. He employs all the arguments with which 
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men are so familiar, from effect to cause. Whatever exists has the'ground 
of its being either in itself or in something else : if in itself, then it is God ; 
if in something else, then that other thing is God. This is his favorite argu- 
ment Therefore he sums all up in a word : Vous existez, done il y a un 
Dieu. He even says : Si Dieu n* existait pas, il faudrait Vinventer ; mats 
toute la nature nous crie , qu'il exist e. 

He was a strenuous defender of the doctrine of final causes. To say, as 
the materialists do, that the eye is not made for sight, or for anything else ; 
but that men discovering, by accident, that it is good for that purpose, use 
it accordingly, is as absurd as to say that a watch is not made to keep time. 
Indeed, we may affirm, that within and around us there is no such thing as 
nature ; all is art Nature has reason to complain of her name as distin- 
guishing her from art. 

In sill the earlier part of his life, Voltaire was a devoted “ optimist,” be- 
lieving, with Bolingbroke and Pope, that all “ partial ill is universal good.” 
For the last twenty or thirty years of his life, he believed not in seeming, 
but in real, evil. Though he could not on philosophical principles, account 
for the existence of evil, the fact, he said, was too palpable to be denied. 
This sober conviction, this darker view of the actual condition of mankind, 
which seems to have been brought on by the reflections to which the earth- 
quake of Lisbon gave rise in 1 755, finally gave vent to itself in a keen satire 
against the theory of optimism, in the tale of an unfortunate person, who, 
true to this faith, was forever exclaiming, in all honesty and sincerity, at 
every new stroke of calamity : Tout est pour le mieux dans le meUleur des 
mondes possibles. 

Strong as Voltaire was in his belief in a supreme Being, he had no great 
confidence in our knowledge of what God is. Just as little did he confide 
in any knowledge we may profess to have of the nature of our own minds. 
At times he doubted the immateriality and future existence of the soul ; but 
more frequently, the moral argument gained the ascendency over the physi- 
ological, and forced him to believe in a future retribution. In his view of 
mental philosophy, he was a strict follower of Locke, whose system he had 
carefully studied during his sojourn in England. Denying altogether the 
existence of innate ideas, and maintaining strenuously that the mind is 
wholly dependent on the impressions of sense for its ideas, he was troubled 
to account for the liberty of the will, if he conceded that this faculty also 
was dependent on impressions from without A late French writer, Bersot, 
in his Philosophy of Voltaire, makes him an advocate of free will. For- 
l'ander, in his History of English and French Ethics and Politics, represents 
him as a fatalist Hettner has demonstrated that, in the first part of his life, 
he held the former position ; in the last part, the latter. 

It is a little singular, that while Locke, in refuting the doctrine of innate 
ideas, denied the universality and uniformity of moral dictinctions, Voltaire 
maintained, in opposition to his master, an original moral faculty, and the 
immutable nature of its distinctions. He says, positively : “ In this particu 
lar I differ from Locke, and agree with the great Newton, who says natura 
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est semper sibi consona” that is, that the conscience is everywhere essentially 
the same. 

The chapter on materialism, as maintained by Diderot and his numerous 
followers, is interesting as furnishing an almost perfect parallel to the new 
German materialism, of which an account was given in a former number of 
this journal. Starting with Newton’s principle of gravitation, and the laws 
of motion, the materialists diverged from the track of that philosopher, when 
they came to the point of the origin of motion, or what is now called the re- 
lation of force to matter. Newton maintained that motion in matter is always 
to be referred to a spiritual cause. Diderot affirmed that the force which 
resides in matter, and which forms a part of its nature, is itself the ultimate 
cause of all motion. Neither the French school of materialism, nor the Ger- 
man, has ever been able to prove that it was not necessary for an Almighty 
hand to set the world in motion, or for an Almighty power to act continu- 
ously on and through matter, to produce the results contemplated by Infi- 
nite Wisdom. The materialist merely affirms, what he cannot prove, that 
there is no matter without force, and no force without matter. By what 
experiment or observation does he ascertain that there is no force without 
matter ? If he admits the possibility of any form of existence, in the whole 
universe, which his senses do not recognize, he must admit the possibility of 
a spiritual form, for anything that his senses can show to the contrary. So 
much for the demonstrative character of materialism. Which hypothesis 
best explains a universe full of the most admirable contrivances — man, with 
his wonderful instincts ; history, with its system of moral forces and laws of 
indefinite progress ; and Christianity, as it actually exists and influences 
mankind; that of a blind fate, or that of an infinitely intelligent Spirit? 
W hen men pretend, by means of modern science, to demonstrate the truth 
of atheism, the pretension will be likely to go for what it is worth. 

The most original character presented in this volume is Rousseau. He 
is, at the same time, the child and the foe of the new illumination. His op- 
position to the state and the church sprang from other causes than those 
which influenced Voltaire. Enthusiastically attached to what is simple and 
natural, he opposed the existing order of society because it was artificial and 
oppressive, as he supposed, to every true child of nature. He had more 
heart than intellect, and entertained ravishing ideas of God and nature. 
His breast glowed with an enthusiasm for his ideal, to which Voltaire was a 
total stranger. He could not withhold his admiration from Christ and his 
gospel ; though, from its limited influence, he could not view it as so impor- 
tant to mankind as natural religion, which is universal. The single aim of 
all his writings is to render men purely natural ; to make them the guile- 
less children of nature in the midst of society. He did not oppose culture or 
refinement ; but what was unnatural, what was injuriously artificial in civ- 
ilized life. His writings are a perfect medley of wisdom and folly, equally 
abounding in important and true principles and in errors and extrava- 
gances. He directed his attention to education, government, and religion. 
The excellences and the defects of the method practised by the Pestaloz- 
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nans and Philanthropists, in education, are traceable to his teachings. 
He was the most original and influential writer of the last century, on this 
subject. His ideas of government are too wild to need comment As his 
Emilie ou de V Education was, for his age, the gospel of education, to use the 
words of Goethe, so was his Contrat Social the gospel of freedom in the whirl- 
ing eddies of the French reyolution. His arguments against materialism, 
which spring from a deeper source than those of Voltaire, coming from the 
whole soul, and not merely from the odd, calculating intellect, cannot be 
noticed here. We have already exceeded our just limits, although the po- 
ets, essayists, novelists, and the writers on government, have been passed 
over in silence. The topics which have been discussed were selected partly 
because they are characteristic of the book, and partly because they are 
german to the subjects which fall within the range of theological science. 


History of the Literature of the French Revolution, from 
1789 to 1795. By Schmidt. Weissenfels, Prague, 1859. 1 

This volume is a suitable companion to the second volume of Hettner’s 
work noticed above. It not only takes up the story where he dropped it, 
but is in the highest degree a special history. The literature of the period 
is wholly political, not consisting of works of permanent value written with 
the art and pride of authorship, but of pamphlets, newspaper articles, fugi- 
tive and theatrical pieces, and songs prepared for special occasions, as the 
readiest means of influencing the people. As literary productions they are 
hardly worthy of preservation. They are valuable only as a part of history, 
furnishing an insight into the state of popular feeling during that extraordi- 
nary period, not otherwise to be obtained. It gives a side view of the whole 
revolutionary movement, presenting the same general picture in a new and 
interesting light We know not that this subject has ever been so thor- 
oughly studied and so completely represented before. 

In beginning with the Telemaque of Fenelon, the author would seem to 
go far back in seeking for the first revolutionary ideas. Yet there he finds 
the first utterance of ideas, which, however they might have been in Fene- 
lon’s mind, were distinctively revolutionary in the minds of a later genera- 
tion. He quotes the following words, pointed out by Chateaubriand, as the 
earliest passage expressing, as if by prophecy, the idea of the revolution : 
11 voit tomber un roi despotique , dont la tele sanglante , secoude par les cheveux , 
est monstrde en spectacle au peuple qu’il opprimait. He elsewhere says that 
government is a contract between ruler and people ; and if the king violates 
the contract, the people are no longer bound to obey him. Montesquieu, in 
his Esprit des Lois , contributed vastly more towards the formation of a sen- 
timent which demanded a revolution. Diderot and the other Encyclopedists 
gave the boldest and clearest utterance to such a sentiment What could 

1 Geschichte der franzosischen Revolutions-Literatur. 
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not be effected by grave discussion, was accomplished by the inexhaustible 
wit and brilliant raillery of Voltaire. Towards constructing a new order of 
things, Rousseau did what Voltaire did lor destroying the old. Beaumarchais’s 
Figaro brought the vices and political sins of the great upon the stage and 
destroyed their credit with the people. Sifeyes’s pamphlet entitled, Qu'est-ce 
que le Tiers Elat f threw a fire-brand into the combustible materials of the 
nation. That and Rousseau’s Contract Social formed for the time the people's 
articles of faith. On the very title-page of that pamphlet, the author fur- 
nished the answer : 41 What is the Third Estat ? It is everything.” He then 
proceeds to say : 44 What has it been hitherto ? Nothing. What does it now 
demand ? To be something.” The press had never yet become the organ 
of public opinion, as it is at present. The Third Estate had not partici- 
pated in public affairs. Of its vast numbers, few belonged to the reading 
classes. Men had not yet begun to write for the multitude. Mirabeau, at 
once, saw the use that might be made of the press in circulating popular 
tracts, and in a system of journalism. For the masses of the people who 
could not read, — and they were inconceivably great at that time — the 
stage was afterwards resorted to, and political ideas were presented in a 
dramatic form, and shouted to the multitude by such men as Talma. Against 
the orders of the Government, Mirabeau, with bold defiance, continued to 
publish his Journal des Etats-generaux, spreading before the people the 
^doings of the National Assembly. Such a regular issue of political infor- 
mation was as unprecedented then as it is universal now. His example was 
followed by others, and this first journal was soon eclipsed by the Annales 
Francoises and the Moniteur. He who could say to the King's minister: 
44 Go, tell your master”, — as if he were an outside man, — who, when the 
Assembly proposed an address to the king, beginning with the words: 
44 The Assembly lays at your Majesty's feet,” could say : 44 Majesty has no 
feet,” with a voice and manner that were no less remarkable than his lan- 
guage, was evidently the man for the Tribune, rather than for the editor's 
table. Besides this and numerous other journals and pamphlets, — at one 
time nearly a hundred in a week, and usually two or three a day, — were 
issued for and by the Clubs, which were so eagerly read and discussed that 
the Cafes were converted into so many tribunes. It was at one of these 
Clubs that the pamphlet was prepared which proposed the storming of the 
Bastile. In this it is said, in allusion to the report that the king was to inter- 
fere with the Assembly : 44 He who shall venture to touch the liberties of the 
deputies will have the hand of the people upon him.” 

The most spirited and polished writer for the journals at this period of 
the Revolution was the classical, genial, and yet fantastical and unfortunate 
Desmoulins. He it was who, on the night before the storming of the Bastile, 
mounted the table in the Palais-Royal, the chief place of concourse, and 
carried all before him as he uttered these words : 44 Friends, Bhall we die 
like hares hunted down ; like sheep dragged to the place of slaughter, 
bleating for mercy where there is no mercy ; nothing but the sharpened 
knife ? The hour is come, the decisive hour for France andibr all mankind, 
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in which there shall be a reckoning between the oppressed and the oppres- 
sor, and the watchword shall be, 4 Speedy death or deliverance.’ Welcome 
the hour. For us there is but one fitting cry : 4 To arms ! Let all Paris, 
all France, as with the voice of the whirlwind, resound with the cry, to 
arms.’ ” The press was now the ruling power. Successful speeches, brief 
and pointed, like the above, were printed and placarded. Songs, like the 
Qa ira and the later Marseillaise , went like lightning through the land, and 
this whole species of literature, if we may so call it, took the place of the 
grave, philosophical discussions of earlier days. The philosophers had 
either disappeared from the stage, or sunk in the public estimation. Now 
followed the supremacy of demagogues; and of the demagogues of the press, 
Marat was the most unscrupulous, fiendish, and influential. His Ami du 
Peuple, now the leading party organ, was addressed to the prejudices and 
passions of the multitude. By his example of successful scurrility, other 
journalists were induced to descend below their natural level in order to 
strengthen their hold upon the lower classes of the people. Next to Marat 
in abusive language was Carra, editor of the Annales Patriolique. Desmou- 
lins, editor of the Revolutions de France et de Brabant , had more elevation 
in his wit, and more historical solidity in what he wrote. Du Pan’s Moni- 
teur is distinguished from the other journals by the comparative sobriety 
and calmness of its tone. 

The chief dramatic poet of the Revolution was Chenier, whose Charles 
IX. called forth the great powers of Talma, the tragedian. This play, on 
account of its graphic portraiture of tyranny and priestcraft, was long a 
favorite with the Parisian people. Next in rank was the comic poet, Collot 
d ’Herbois. 

The fiercest literary contest during this whole period was that which 
raged between the Catholic clergy and the revolutionists through the whole 
year of 1791. The priests accommodated themselves to circumstances until 
they were required to swear to the articles imposed upon them by the Na- 
tional Assembly, which the majority, under the instruction of their superiors, 
refused to do. There was now a flood of pamphlets written and widely 
circulated, on both sides. The priests employed colporteurs to carry them 
from house to bouse. The example was followed in the provinces, pro- 
ducing everywhere divisions and feuds of the most alarming character. 
The revolutionary party were not outdone in this direct appeal to the pop- 
ulace. The wits and most spirited young writers of the party employed all 
their powers to counteract and destroy the effect of those efforts. A torrent 
of ridicule was poured upon the priests and upon their religion. Men with 
stentorian voices and of skill in declamation were selected and sent into the 
streets to rehearse what others had written, to listening multitudes. In 
these pieces, often in the form of a dialogue, the wealth, luxury, avarice, 
and vice9 of the clergy were set forth, with many a recital of questionable 
and ludicrous scenes between monks and nuns, bishops and mistresses. The 
speakers often mounted out-of door stages, such as are common at the annual 
fairs, attracting general attention by their violent or comical action. 
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The foes of the clergy, feeling assured that ridicule was the most effectual 
means of destroying the respect which had so long been associated with the 
sacred character of the church and its functionaries, resorted to caricatures 
to illustrate their subjects and to reach the dullest mind by glaring pictures 
addressed to the sense. Priests in grotesque forms, with all the pomp of 
clerical robes and marks of dignity, were usually presented in ambiguous 
relations with nuns and disreputable women. Such caricatures were sus- 
pended on the quays, along the Boulevards, and in all the places of resort, 
till the public taste was perfectly vitiated, and all respect for decency, not 
to say, veneration for sacred things, was lost 

From the beginning of the Revolution to Mirabeau’s death, April 1792, 
the literature of the journals was the engine of greatest power in directing 
the popular will. From that time onward the literature of the Clubs was 
the predominant power. The Jacobins were at that time a moderate party, 
not wishing to break with the King. The Cordeliers were the most violently 
revolutionary of all the Clubs. Most of the journals were under their 
direction. But what now gave (hem the greatest influence was the circum- 
stance that they had invented the device of issuing formal decrees, and 
posting them in public places. The delay of the King in signing the act 
respecting the clergy, and his attending mass administered by a priest who 
refused to take the oath, was the occasion of the first proclamation of this 
Club, directed against the shadow of the Bourbon power that was still re- 
maining. It was therein declared that the first functionary of the nation 
and the first subject of the laws of the National Assembly, bad perjured 
himself in violating the constitutional laws which he had sworn to maintain. 
The ill-boding flight of the King was the astounding result of this proclama- 
tion. The same Club put up the following placard : u Strayed from the 
Tuilleries, a fat swine. Any person, finding the same, and returning him to 
his place, shall receive a suitable reward.” The article of greatest political 
importance was the Adresse aux Fran$aise , placarded by Du Chfttelet. It 
was attributed to La Fayette, under whom Chatelet served as an adjutant 
in America : but was written, as is now known, by Thomas Paine. It was 
the terse logic of the statement in respect to the present legal relations of 
the King to the nation, that gave it 9uch force. 

The practice of issuing decrees, previously considered by the clubs, led 
to another great change — that of preparing articles for the press by the 
joint labors of the club. What appeared in print was no longer the opin- 
ions of individuals. It was not Marat, Desmoulins, Gorsas, Carra, Frinon, 
Royou, or Prudhomme that wrote, but the party in their collective capac- 
ity. This organized action, which gave a new aspect to things, was itself 
the result of a movement now become too general and too wide-spread to 
be directed by individuals. Intellectually, the revolution was already ac- 
complished. The physical act only was wanting ; and for this the instru- 
ments, Robespierre, Danton, and Marat were at hand. 

The period of the Revolution divides the classic poetry of France from the 
modem romantic poetry, somewhat as the Middle Ages separate the antique 
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culture from the modern. Only curious scholars will trouble themselves 
with studying such descriptive poets as Saint-Lambert, Delille, Boucher, 
and Fontanes. Lebrun's Pindarics are better. Andre Chenier, brother of 
the dramatist, is honored, by Victor Hugo, Lamartine, and others, as the 
founder of their new romantic school. No other single piece, written dur- 
ing this period, can compare with Bouget de l’lsle’s Marseillaise . 

So long as the work of the revolutionists was merely destructive, the dif- 
ferent elements among them could be kept together ; but as soon as the 
monarchy was overthrown, the conservative and the violent men necessarily 
separated from each other. The former, the Girondists, and the latter, the 
Jacobins, were now arrayed in deadly hostility to each other ; and it was a 
war of extermination. It began with the press. On the side of the Giron- 
dists, Brissot was the literary champion. His Palriote Franqais was un- 
doubtedly the ablest polemical journal of the French revolution. W hile 
others used hard words, he used hard arguments. His passions served only 
to give fire and sublimity to his eloquence. Even Louis XVI., when he re- 
ceived his sentence, remarked : “ I thought Brissot would save me.” Bris- 
sot was supported by other journals, conducted with great ability, such as 
Condorset's Cronique de Paris , Souvet’s Senlinelle, and Gorsas's Courier des 
Departments . His bitterest and fiercest Jacobin opponents were Robe- 
spierre, Desmoulins, and Marat Each party excelled, in its own way. In 
their sharp encounters, the Girondists were always triumphant in argu- 
ment, in the view of all intelligent and high-minded men ; but, unfortu- 
nately for them, of such judges very few were now to be found. The peo- 
ple, demoralized and imbruted, were too much in sympathy with the Jaco- 
bins. There was truth in what Danton said to the Girondists : “ You have 
the advantage of us in knowledge, but not in daring and revolutionary 
power.” This became quite apparent in the National Convention, where 
power prevailed over the right, and the persons of Girondist deputies, 
as well as journalists, were in danger (a state of civilization not without its 
parallels elsewhere). Here the last battle was fought, the Girondist lead- 
ers, for the most part, relinquishing their journals, and bravely standing up 
in the convention and maintaining a lofty and heroic attitude, till the last 
remains of the party, twenty-one in number, passed through the blood- 
thirsty crowd, singing the Marseillaise as they went to meet their fate on the 
scaffold. 

During all this period, the theatres resounded with nothing but party po- 
litics. Nearly all the pieces were directed against kings, nobles, and priests, 
the different theatres varying, in tone, according to the sentiment of the 
parties which they represented, and the times in which the pieces were re- 
spectively written. 

The scenes of the revolution, from the fall of the Girondists to the death 
of Robespierre, were little adapted to encourage any species of literature. 
Under that intellectual party, the political press reached the summit of its 
power. Never had the people of France been so given to reading as at that 
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time. During the period between the supremacy of Robespierre and that 
of Napoleon, the press rose again to power, and was effectually used against 
the Jacobins and in support of order. 

In the foregoing sketch, enough has been given, we trust, to indicate the 
character of the book named at the head of this article. Only a part of the 
topics could be selected, and those touched upon but lightly. 


Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb . 1 

The treatise which Mr. Goodwin has furnished on the Greek moods and 
tenses, was much needed. There is no part of the Greek grammar where 
the student finds himself more perplexed than in regard to the right use of 
these. The more general and simple usage is understood ; but beyond this, 
the feeling has been quite prevalent in our insti'utions of learning, that the 
system is like the oriental hieroglyphics, the key to which has not yet been 
found. 

The use of the tenses present fewer difficulties than that of the moods. 
There is comparatively little obscurity in the tenses of the Indicative ; and 
yet many a student stumbles over the use of an Imperfect, where he sees 
no distinction between it and the Aorist ; or finds himself embarrassed in 
showing why the Aorist often occurs where he would have expected the 
Pluperfect ; or does not see why the Pluperfect or Future Perfect is of so 
infrequent occurrence ; or how the relations which would seem to require 
the frequent use of these tenses, are indicated without them. 

But there is still greater difficulty in comprehending the use of the tenses 
not in the Indicative. The Imperative Present, Perfect, and Aorist, has each 
its own force; the Present, Perfect, Future, and Aorist Optative, are each 
different. — But the moods themselves present greater difficulties than the 
tenses. The Indicative is easily mastered ; but when is the Subjunctive, and 
when the Optative, to be used ? There are general principles here which 
the diligent student soon makes his own ; while there are so many usages, 
apparently subject to no law, outside of these general principles, that but 
few of the students in our schools and colleges will readily point out the rea- 
son which governs the writer in the use of them. A college officer re- 
marked, a few years since, that, at the time he entered upon his duties in the 
college, if all the Greek Subjunctives had been changed into Optatives, and 
the Optatives into Subjunctives, he would have detected no difference in 
the meaning. And one needs only to ask close questions on this subject, 
in any of our institutions, to learn that the deficiencies here are very great 
There is nothing like the facility in explaining the use of moods in Greek 
that there is in Latin. The distinction between apparently similar but really 
different expressions, or expressions that present the thought from a different 
point of view, too often escape notice. So, too, cases supposed as possible, 


1 Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb. By W. W. Good- 
win, Ph. D. Cambridge: Sever and Francis, 1860. 12mo. pp. 311. 
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and mere suppositions, are confounded ; and also general truths and single 
or particular acts. But when the student has made himself master of die 
subject, he finds an appreciable difference between such expressions as 
the following: tykerncrey avrbv fty woitly ravra and w o tytr a i rath a ; 
oSrws wo to it y and voi faulty; tAeyov 5 ti t c & y 4} k 0 1 and r 4 & y ij «c t ; 
toy A. 4yt? rovro and K4£rj t or «l A 4yoi rovro and rovro fwpa^t tya 

fiit 8 i8oirt Biiajy and 8 olri ; and so many other expressions and formulas, 
which are too often regarded as being of the same purport 

This difficult subject Mr. Goodwin has treated very ably, and has brought 
it within a more definite and tangible form than we hare before seen it. 
The principles or rules are stated with great clearness, and are fully illus- 
trated by pertinent examples. The careful study of the work will extricate 
the student from the mazes in which he usually finds himself on this sub- 
ject ; his written exercises will soon be made to conform more closely to 
good classical usage ; and the author studied will be better understood — 
the precise shape of the thought often turning on the use of a particular 
mood or tense. 

The book is in a very attractive form, and is printed with unusual accu- 
racy. The few typographical errors we have detected, are not important 
ones. 


H. Reuchlin's History op Italy, from the Establishment of the reign- 
ing Dynasties to the Present Time. In two Parts. Part First, 1859. 

Part Second, first division, I860. 1 

In examining the above-named work we recognize, at once, the able and 
skilful historian of the Port-Royalists, and biographer of Pascal. We find 
the s »me thoroughness and completeness of investigation, the same massive 
strength and vigor of i tellect, and the same sound judgment and love of 
truth which distinguish his former productions. These small volumes form 
the third and fourth parts of Brcdermann’s Political History of the most 
Recent Times, mentioned in a former number, in connection with von Ro- 
chau's recent History of France. We hardly know which most to admire, 
the labor spent in examining and sifting the vast amount of Italian and for- 
eign documents, which occupied the author many years — a part of which 
were passed in Italy — or the historical fidelity and candor with which he 
has weighed the authority of conflicting accounts given by different classes 
of writ ere. Whatever difference of opinion there may be in respect to ihe 
views of the author, no one will accuse him of being superficial in his know- 
ledge or flippant in his judgments. After giving a clear statement of the 
condition of Italy as it was before, during, and immediately after the French 


1 Geschichte Italiens von Grilndnng der repierenden Dynnsten his zur Gcpcn- 
wart von Hermann Reuchlin, in Zwie Theileu. Erster Theil, Leipzig, 1859. 
Zweiter Theil, erete Abtheilung, 1860. 
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Revolution, he takes up its history at the restoration of the old order of 
things on the overthrow of the Napoleon dynasty, and carries the narration 
forward, in Part first, to the revolution of 1848. Part second gives the his- 
tory of that revolution ; and will, probably, in the unfinished division of it, 
include the revolution of 1859. His German sympathies do not blind him 
to the true character of the Austrian rule in Italy ; nor, on the other hand, 
does he overlook the rashness and feebleness of those premature efforts of 
the Italian insurgents which, ten years ago, prejudiced their cause in the 
estimation even of the friends of liberty abroad. He intimates that, as the 
Italians have, at last, done justice to themselves and to their character, he 
will not fail to do the same, when he shall mark the glorious part of their 
history. The story is too long a one for us to enter upon at all ; and we 
will only add that the work of Reuchlin forms a complete supplement to 
Leo’s admirable History of Italy. 


S. Abel’s Fall of the Kingdom of the Longobabds in Italy. 

Gottingen, 1859. 1 

The author here presents an essay of special interest to the professed 
historian. It is an attempt to throw new light upon a very obscure period 
of Italian and German history. The decline of the Greek power in Italy ; 
the beginning of the territorial possessions of the bishops of Rome ; the re- 
newal of the Western Roman empire by a pretended transfer of it, by the 
papal authority, to Pepin and Charlemagne : these points are all involved 
in the subject of this historical essay. The materials for a new and more 
complete history of this period are now furnished by the Monumenla Ger- 
manica Hi&torica, edited by Pertz. We only regret that the young author, 
who gives evidence of possessing such superior qualifications, and who has 
really made such a valuable though limited contribution to our knowledge, 
has not given us a much more extended work. It is to be hoped that, hav- 
ing made so good a beginning, this critical historian will proceed, in his pe- 
culiar line of investigation, and reduce to greater certainty the history of 
the period which he seems to have chosen for his studies. 

W. Bessel on the Life of Ulfilas and the Conversion of the Goths 
to Christianity. Gottingen, I860. 1 

The work of Professor Waitz, on the same subject is surpassed by this. 

He himself put into the hands of Mr. Bessel, additional authorities which 
he received after his own work was published. All that is now known of 
the life, character, doctrines, and influence of the man, whose translation of 
the scriptures is nearly the only remaining monument of the Gothic lan- 
guage, can be found in this small but highly elaborate volume. 


1 Per Untergang der Langobardenreiches in Italien von Dr. Sigurd Abel. 

* Ueben das Leben des Ultilas und die Bekehrung der Gothen zum christen- 
thum. 
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M'Cosh on the Intuitions . 1 

The present work of Dr. M’Cosh is a contribution throughout to Meta- 
physics, as he defines the term : “ The science which inquires into the 
original and intuitive convictions of the mind with a view of generalizing 
and expressing them, and also of determining what are the objects revealed 
by them ” (p. 320). This science admits, therefore, in his view, of only one 
method of investigation. He objects to the method of Critical Analysis, 
introduced by Kant and adopted by Sir William Hamilton, and claims to 
keep closely to the Inductive Method. 

The work is divided into three Parts. The First Part is devoted to a gen- 
eral view of the nature of the Intuitive Convictions of the mind. The 
points on which most stress is laid are these : The Intuitions are innate, in 
the sense that the mind has them according to its original constitution. But 
the mind does not have them directly before the consciousness, in their ab- 
stract form. It has them in their spontaneous form, when in contact with 
some object, and afterwards, by Abstraction and Generalization, comes to 
hold them as ideas, principles, and axioms. 

These three aspects of the Intuitions our author claims to distinguish, and 
to express together for the first time. The Intuitions may be regarded, first, 
as Regulative Principles, that is, Laws in the mind belonging to it as such : 
secondly, as Spontaneous Convictions arising when individual objects are 
presented to it: thirdly, aB framed into abstract statements or general for- 
mulas. From a confusion of these aspects, it is shown that the errors of 
philosophers have mainly arisen. Metaphysicians have applied language to 
the Intuitions in general, which is true of them only in one aspect, and have 
thus drawn inferences wide of the truth. Dr. M’Cosh holds it all-important 
that the intuitions, which assume the forms of abstract truths, should be 
carefully generalized and expressed, so as to include only what the Partic- 
ular Intuition will warrant or demand. 

The Second Part of the work gives the results of a Particular Examina- 
tion of the Intuitions. They are here classed as Primitive Cognitions, 
Primitive Beliefs, Primitive Judgments, and Moral Convictions. It is the 
author’s favorite thought and his fundamental position, that the mind in its 
first exercises acquires, not impressions, notions, or appearances, but knowl- 
edge, knowledge of objects. The mind is conscious at once of both Body 
and Spirit. 

The Primitive cognitions of Body and of Self are held to guarantee the 
reality of both. But in taking this position, Dr. M’Cosh stands up for the 
trustworthiness of Original, not necessarily of Acquired Perceptions ; for a 


1 The Intuitions of the Mind Inductively Investigated. By the Rev. James 
M’Cosh, LL. D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Queen’s College, Bel- 
fast, author of 44 The Method of the Divine Government Physical and Moral,” 
and joint author of “ Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation.” New York 
Carter and Brothers. 1860. pp. 504. 8vo. 
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reality corresponding to the Perceptions as distinguished from Sensations 
and Feelings. And for a reality corresponding to each Sense as distin- 
guished from its fellow Senses, and not for the same kind of reality for all 
the Senses. 

The mind knows Body and Self in the concrete, but whenever the pro- 
cesses of Abstraction and Generalization are properly conducted with 
reference to existing objects whether of Body or Self, they yield Intuitions 
in the abstract form, which are enumerated as follows — of Being, Sub- 
stance, Mode, Quality, Property, Essence, Personality, Extension, Number, 
Motion, Power. Each of these terms is particularly examined. They all 
represent realities. But the author carefully guards against Realism, by 
saying that they represent, not independently existing realities; realities, but 
not distinct from the individual objects, in which only they exist 

The Primitive Beliefs, as distinguished from Primitive Cognitions, are 
described as having reference to all those objects which are not now, or 
which cannot be directly before the mind. They refer to that which is 
distant or which cannot be fully known. Yet the Beliefs have their basis 
in the cognitions. Knowledge must be the starting point of Faith, though 
Faith transcends knowledge. The objects intuitively disclosed as realities, 
believed though not fully known, are Space, Time, and the Infinite. These 
we cannot conceive in the sense of image, as without bounds, but neither 
can we conceive, in the sense of believe, them to have bounds. They are 
realities of Intuition in the form of Faith. 

The Primitive Judgments are formed from the Cognitions and Beliefs in 
the act of comparison ; comparing with each other any objects known or 
believed, we intuitively perceive necessary relations, and the mind affirms 
these relations to be realities. Such relations are classified in this treatise 
as those of Identity, the Whole and its Parts, Space, Time, Quantity, 
Resemblance, Active Property, and Cause and Effect. These relations, 
and especially the last, are thoroughly discussed. 

Dr. M'Cosh distinguishes next between the Appetences, the Will, and the 
Conscience. The Intuitions which come to the light of consciousness in the 
exercise of these powers, he styles Moral Convictions. 

In the Third Part of the work, the Intuitions in their relations to the 
sciences pass in review. The science of the sciences, Metaphysics, is 
divided into two departments — Gnosiology, which “ seeks to find what are 
our original powers,” and Ontology, which seeks “ to determine what we 
know of things by these powers.” Under the firs', the author takes up such 
themes as The Origin of Ideas, The Limits of Knowledge, Intuition and 
Experience, and The Kind of Necessity attarhing to our primary convic- 
tions. Under the second, he seeks to adjust tin* problems of Idealism, Scep- 
ticism, and The Conditioned and Unconditioned. 

This part of the book closes with an application of the whole discussion 
to the various sciences, and especially to the science of Theology. 

We call attention to a few special points, always of prime interest, which 
are barely alluded to in the above outline. 
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The explanation given in this treatise of Causation is curious and inter- 
esting in itself and in its applications. The Intuition regarding it, which 
the author would express in this form — “ Everything which begins to be 
must have a cause,” — is involved in the Primary Cognitions of Body and 
Self. We know them both at once as Substances exercising potency.” He 
objects to the enumerations of the Primary Qualities of Matter, given by 
Hamilton and philosophers generally, as deficient, because they do not include 
Active Property or Power. Body, in the words of an American philosopher, 
not recognized in this treatise, is “ Space filling Force” and both it and self 
are known intuitively, as substances having power. A Cause always implies 
Substance with Active Properties capable, in the proper conditions, of pro- 
ducing changes. 

Every regression, therefore, in the exercise of the Causal Judgment, 
carries us back to some substance, and the mind stops, when it finds a sub- 
stance having power capable of producing the given effects. With this 
view, Dr. M'Cosh sees no necessity, in the Theoretic Argument, for the objec- 
tion of an endless series of causes. For the mind finds in God a substance, 
having power to produce the universe of effects, and it stops at that point. 
It sees no evidence that He who is all-powerful is an effect, and asks for 
no Cause back of His Existence. 

Dr. M’Cosh holds that the reign of Causation is universal in the Free 
Will as well as in Matter. He affirms that .this must be, from the fact of 
Divine Foreknowledge, from the fact that the statisticians are able to predict 
voluntary acts, as the number of thefts and murders, and from the intuitive 
belief that causation is universal. 

But in immediate connection with these statements, we find him empha- 
sizing the most unequivocal definitions of the Freedom of the Will — in the 
sense of its having the power of contrary choice. “ The Distinguishing 
quality of the will is choice or rejection " (p. 285 ). “ The Will is Free. In 
saying so, I mean to assert not merely that it is free to act as it pleases. 
.... I claim for it an anterior and a higher power, a power in the mind 
to choose, and when it chooses, a consciousness that it might choose other- 
wise ” (p. 308 ). We might expect that the author would say also, as he does, 
that 44 sin is a quality of voluntary acts. It always resides in some mental 
affection or act in which there is the exercise of free will n (p. 301 ). 

The range of discussion in this book is very wide and stimulating 
throughout. The position of the author in regard to the Limits of Religious 
Thought — the Intuitional Theology, and to the doctrine of Moral Good as 
related to Happiness, will, we think, be grateful and refreshing to the great 
majority of thoughtful Christian scholars. The tone of the book is emi- 
nently sober, reverent, rational and believing. The whole region of the 
Metaphysics seems, as it is, a region of realities, where all men are living; 
it is the region of their common Intuitions. 

Dr. M’Cosh had given, in his previous works, both the evidence of his 
ability to write a book of this thorough character and the promise of its 
coming. The points which may be considered peculiar, or peculiarly 
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emphatic with him, were declared, and many of them unfolded in “ The 
Method of the Divine Government/’ In the fourth edition of that book 
the Appendix contained almost a full outline of the present volume. Some 
of the points now noticed, are treated in the first work more extensively 
than in the present one. All his publications show a discriminating and 
appreciative knowledge of the best writers in the History of Philosophy, 
at least in the old world, down to the present data. But with a modesty, 
circumspection, and acuteness of observation, befitting the Method of Induc- 
tion, he has added a substantial and valuable contribution to this depart- 
ment of Thought. • f. 


Baird’s Elohim Revealed . 1 

The author of this volume maintains, that all men actually sinned in 
Adam ; and he rejects the theory that men are treated as if they kad y while 
in fact they have not , committed iniquity in their progenitor. He maintains, 
that the second Adam bore the very penalty of the law ; that in the legal 
penalty threatened to the sinner remorse is not necessarily included, neithei* 
is the eternity of pain necessarily included, nor is temporal death ; that this 
penalty is the wrath of God, and this wrath may be inflicted, as it was on 
Christ, without remorse, and without an eternity of duration, and it may be 
inflicted, as on mere spirits, angels, without temporal death. Dr. Baird has 
the candor to concede, that President Edwards adopted such theories of the 
will, of sin, and of virtue, as are inconsistent with the Old Type of Calvin- 
ism, and involve the main principles of the New. We honor the truth- 
loving spirit which prompts this concession. Dr. Baird has quoted many 
passages from the Old Calvinists which favor his own theories. He might 
have quoted many more which oppose the same theories. These writers 
were inconsistent with themselves ; and often when a theologian has cited 
their words in corroboration of one philosophical view, he might, with 
equal fairness, adduce an equal number of their words in corroboration of 
the opposite philosophical view. 

We are happy to see this volume of Dr. Baird. We care not to criticise, 
now, either its theories or its language. It indicates an independent mind, 
and a spirit of inquiry after the truth. It freely condemns President Ed- 
wards, and other prominent divines of New England. It ascribes to them 
various modes of statement which they never adopted ; but is rather more 
accurate in its representations, than are many other treatises which have 
assailed those sturdy theologians. 


1 The Elohim Revealed in the Creation and Redemption of Man. By Sam- 
nel I. Baird, D. D., Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Woodbury, N. J. Phila- 
delphia: Lindsay and Blakis ton. 1860. pp. 688. 8vo. 
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Db. Lamson on the Church of the First Three Centuries . 1 

This volume, "which deserves a fuller notice than our present limits will 
allow, is devoted chiefly to the works of Justin Martyr, of Clement of Alex- 
andria, of Origen, of Arius, of Eusebius ; to the Hymnology of the Ancient 
Church, to the Artistic Representations of the Trinity, and to the Festivals 
of the Ancient Christians. The main burden of this learned work is to 
show, “ that the modern doctrine of the Trinity is not found in any docu- 
ment or relic belonging to the church of the first three centuries. Letters, 
art, usage, theology, worship, creed, hymn, chant, doxology, ascription, com- 
memorative rite, and festive observance, so far as any remains or any record 
of them are preserved, coming down from early times, are, as regards this 
doctrine, an absolute blank. They testify, so far as they testify at all, to the 
supremacy of the Father, the only true God ; and to the inferior and de- 
rived nature of the Son. There is nowhere among these remains a co-equal 
Trinity. The cross is there ; Christ is there as the Good Shepherd ; the 
Father’s hand placing a crown, or victor’s wreath, on his head : but no un- 
divided Three, — co-equal, infinite, self-existent, and eternal. This was a 
conception to which the age had not arrived. It was of later origin ” (pp. 
341,342). 

Dr. Lamson himself, we think, ought to concede, that the preceding par- 
agraph is rather too highly colored ; for he says elsewhere : u There is not 
an opinion so extravagant, that an advocate for it may not be found among 
the old Fathers of the church” (p. 217). These Fathers did affirm and 
deny so many things contradictory to each other ; some true and some false ; 
that it would be a wonder if none of these inventive and imaginative men 
gave not the slightest intimation of a doctrine which has been so devoutly 
maintained by so many learned writers in more recent times. 

Dr. Lamson does not deny, that various M expressions in use among Trin- 
itarians of the present day, occur in the writings of the Fathers of the 
second, third, and fourth centuries;” but he contends that these expressions 
were used by those early Fathers with a meaning essentially different from 
that adopted in modern creeds. He says : u Take the terms 1 one ’ or the 
( same.’ Nothing is susceptible of clearer proof, than that the Fathers, 
when they speak of the Son as of one or the same nature with God, refer, 
not to a numerical, but only to a specific sameness. All they meant was, 
that the Son partook of one and the same specific nature with the Father, 
— that is, a divine : just as two individuals of our race partake of one and 
the same specific nature, — that is, a human ; divine begetting divine, as 


1 The Church of the First Three Centuries : or Notices of the Lives and Opin- 
ions of some of the Early Fathers, with special reference to the Doctrine of the 
Trinity; illustrating its late origin and gradual formation. By Alvan Lamson, 
D. D. Boston: Walker, Wise and Company, 245 Washington Street. 1860. 
pp. 352. 8vo. 
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human begets human. They never regarded them as constituting numeri- 
cally one Being. Modern Trinitarians use the term as referring to a 
numerical identity. Of this the Fathers never dreamed. They found no 
difficulty in calling the Son 1 God * ; for, according to the prevailing views 
of the age, the term did not necessarily imply self-existence. The Son was 
God, as they explained it in virtue of his birth, his derivation from the 
Father ; the divine nature being transmitted. So Justin Martyr, speaking 
of the Son, says, 4 Who, since he is the first-begotten Logos of God, is God.* 

Another term employed in connection with the Trinity, and the use of 
which tends to mislead, is hypostasis , understood by the moderns in the 
theological sense of person as distinguished from substance , but uniformly, 
by the old Fathers, in the sense of essence. Thus, when they call the 
Father and the Son two hypostases , they mean two in essences; that is, con- 
stituting two real beings. 

Again : the creed of Nice tells us that the Son is consubstantial , of the 
same substance, with the Father. But this term was used by the Fathers, 
not in its modern sense, but in the old Platonic signification, to express, as 
we have said, specific sameness of nature, sameness of kind, similarity, like- 
ness. The Son was of like nature with the Father, not numerically the 
same Being. So the Fathers of Nice, as Eusebius in his letter to his people 
tells us, understood the term. So it was used by the council of Chalcedon, 
if their language has any consistency ; and so Athanasius himself, in his 
earlier writings, distinctly explains it, taking the examples of a man and a 
dog. One man, he tells us, is consubstantial with another, and so is one 
dog; but a dog and a man are not consubstantial. 

The epithet ‘eternal,’ sometimes applied to the Son, was ambiguous; 
meaning, as the Fathers sometimes used it, simply before the world teas, or 
having no reference to any specific time. Whenever, in speaking of the 
Son, they used it in its strict sense, it was in reference to a notion generally 
entertained by them, that the Son had, from all eternity, a sort of potential 
existence in the Father, that is, as an attribute ; his Logos, Reason, or 
Wisdom, which, by a voluntary act of the Father, was converted into a real 
being and became his instrument in forming the world M (pp. 275, 276). 

We think that the main error of Dr. Lamsoti, in this extract as in other 
parts of his volume, is in his attempt to make out for the early Fathers a 
more self-consistent scheme than they actually held. As some orthodox 
divines ascribe to these Fathers a more symmetrical affirmation of the truth 
than they ever made, so the Unitarian divines often ascribe to them a more 
uniform denial of the truth than they ever intended to utter. 

Prof. Hackett’s Notes on Philemon . 1 

This volume displays the usual care and exactness of its author. It con- 

1 Notes on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul to Philemon, as the Basis 
of a Revision of the Common English Version ; and a revised version, with 
notes, pp. 90. 18mo. 
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tains a neat and elegant Revised Version of the Epistle to Philemon, with 
perspicuous and learned annotations on the Greek Text, and with judicious 
comments on King James’s English Translation. The Preface to the 
volume, and the Introduction to the Epistle, are valuable. We have 
examined the entire work with delight, and, we trust, uot without profit. 
If all the Versions and the Philological Notes, to be published by the 
American Bible Union, shall equal the present volume, that association will 
confer an inestimable benefit on the churches. Prof. Hackett says in his 
Preface. “ There is much misapprehension still, I imagine, respecting the 
precise nature of the enterprise, in the interest of which this volume has 
been prepared. The object is not to supersede, but revise the current 
Version of the English Scriptures. A new translation of the original text, 
and a revision of the translation of that text, are very different things ; and 
yet, different as they are, are confounded by many persons who would not 
be unfriendly to what is attempted, if they would keep in mind this impor- 
tant distinction. It is not proposed to discard the present version ; to cast 
away its manifold advantages ; to introduce rash and doubtful innovations ; 
to substitute a cumbrous Latinized style for the simple, nervous, idiomatic 
English, which brings the familiar Version so home to the hearts of the 
people ; but simply to do upon the work of our translators what they did 
upon that of their predecessors ; to survey it afresh in the light of knowl- 
edge which has been gained during the more than two centuries since they 
passed away ; to make such changes, and such only, as the general verdict 
of the best scholarship of the age has pronounced to be due to truth and 
fidelity ; to make these changes in a style of delicate harmony with the 
present language of the English Bible ; to confirm its accuracy, where it is 
correct, against false or unsupported interpretations, as well as to amend it 
where it is confessedly incorrect ; and thus, in a word, cafrry forward from 
our position, if we might, the labors of the revisers (for such they were) of 
James’s age, as they carried forward the labors of the generations before 
them.” 

Dr. Owen’s Commentaries on Luke and John . 1 

We congratulate the industrious author of these volumes, on their com- 
pletion, and on the success which has attended them. They are character- 
ized by sound sense and healthful feeling. They avoid, on the one hand, 
that mystical style which is a sign of a superficial and a conceited mind ; 
and, on the other hand, that naturalizing tendency which denudes the 

1 A Commentary, Critical, Expository, and Practical, on the Gospel of Luke, 
for the use of Ministers, Theological Students, Private Christians, Bible Classes, 
and Sabbath Schools, pp. 400. 12mo. 

A Commentary, Critical, Expository, and Practical, on the Gospel of John, 
for the use of Ministers, Theological Students, Private Christians, Bible Classes) 
and Sabbath Schools. New York: Leavitt and Allen, pp. 502. 12mo. 
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Gospels, of their essential meaning. We are glad to notice, that Dr. Owen 
intends to add a Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, to the three 
volumes which he has already published elucidating the New Testament 


Two Works of Professor Tyler. 

Rev. William S. Tyler, D. D., Professor of Greek in Amherst Col- 
lege, has published two volumes, one of which ought to have been noticed 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra at an earlier day. The first is entitled : “ Memoir 
of Rev. Henry Lobdell, M. D., late Missionary of the American Board at 
Mosul : including the early history of the Assyrian Mission. Published by 
the American Tract Society, Boston." 

This is a thrilling volume. Dr. Lobdell was a remarkable man, and the 
story of his thoughts and deeds tends to rouse within us a spirit of scholarly 
and Christian enterprise. 

The other volume from the unwearied pen of Professor Tyler, is entitled 
“ Plato's Apology and Crito ; with Notes.” New York : D. Appleton and 
Company. 

The present edition of these two immortal works has been prepared 
with conscientious, faithful labor. The text, says the editor, is “ in the main, 
an exact reprint of Stallbaum’s third edition, 1846. The few exceptions are 
specified in the notes, and the reasons given for the choice of a different 
reading. The notes of Stallbaum are so felicitous, especially in the illustra- 
tion of Plato's peculiar idioms and constructions, that any one who has read 
them bears the results almost unconsciously with him in all his subsequent 
readings of the same author. Wherever I have consciously borrowed from 
him, I have given him credit in the notes. I have also had before me the 
editions of Bekter, Fischer, Forster, Heindorf, Ast, Schleiermacher, 
Buttmann, Niisslin, Elberling, etc., together with versions in German, 
French, and English, too numerous to mention ; and have used them when* 
ever they could be of use, though most of them have been of very little 
service.” 


Webster's and Worcester’s Quarto Dictionaries of the Eng- 
lish Language. 

Each of these Dictionaries is an honor to our country. Each has its own 
distinctive merits, and its own distinctive faults. There are, also, certain 
excellences and certain defects common to both of them. To compile a 
dictionary which is invulnerable to criticism, would be a super-human 
work. To compile a dictionary which, on the whole, deserves commenda- 
tion, is an exploit which will of itself insure the fame of its author. 

Each of these dictionaries occasionally overlooks the principle : “ Regula 
est quae rem, quae est, breviter enarrat ; non ut ex regula jus sumatur, sed 
ex jure, quod est, regula fiat.” Mr. Cobbett in his English Grammar says : 
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“ One grain of reasoning is worth whole tons of memory.” It is memory , 
however, and not reasoning , which determines the parity of language. We 
believe with Dr. Campbell, that the criterion of a pure English style is not 
past use but present use ; not merely present but reputable ; not merely re- 
putable but general , the usage adopted by “ a great number, if not the ma- 
jority of celebrated authors.” We think that each of these dictionaries 
fails, in not discriminating with more exactness and uniformity the antiquated 
from the current use of terms ; the vulgar from the respectable ; the provin- 
cial and individual from the general and prevailing. Even Herbert, in his 
remote age, rebuked the prurient desire for new words. 

u Let foreign nations of their language boost, 

What fine variety each tongue affords, 

1 like our language, as our men and coast, 

Who cannot dress it well, want wit not words.” 

We must have some new terms and new modes of spelling and pronounc“ 
ing old terms ; but the door of innovation should be closed so far, that noth- 
ing but improvement can come through. While both of the dictionaries 
named above, have enriched our knowledge of the pure English undefiled, 
both of them have sanctioned innovations which a lexicographer should not 
notice, except to condemn. 

We regard the labors of Dr. Worcester as especially valuable in securing 
the accurate orthography and orthoepy of the language. It is difficult to 
appreciate the immensity of his toil hi comparing the different lexicograph- 
ers with each other, noting their diverse methods of pronunciation, sum- 
marily presenting them to the reader, and indicating their comparative 
merit. 

We regard the labors of Dr. Webster and his coadjutor Dr. Goodrich, 
as especially valuable in the fulness and the preciseness of their definitions, 
in the subtlety and perspicuity with which they have distinguished the 
words usually deemed synonymous. 

We think that each of the two dictionaries is, in some degree, a comple- 
ment to the other. The student who can obtain either of them is to be 
congratulated, while he who cannot obtain both is to be pitied. 


Disquisitions and Notes on the Gospels. Matthew. By John 
H. Morrison. Boston : Walker, Wise, and Company, 245 Washington 
Street, 1860 ; pp. 538, 12mo. 

This volume is written in a neat and elegant style. Its author is evi- 
dently a man of delicate sensibilities and fine culture. He has expressed 
many thoughts with rare felicity. He has given truly philosophical replies 
to the objections against the miraculous conception of Christ, against the 
miracles of the New Testament, and against demoniacal possessions. We 
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have never read a commentary written by a Unitarian divine, which con- 
tains so many spiritual thoughts and devout expressions, combined with so 
few objectionable theories or allusions. We cannot resist the belief that 
the scholar who is able to write the first seven pages (450 — 456) of the 
section on the Agony of Gethsemane, will yet see reasons for modifying the 
eighth page (457) which proceeds, we imagine, from a misapprehension of 
the true doctrine of the atonement 


A Vindication op the Government op the New England 
Churches : and the Churches' Quarrel Espoused : or a 
Reply to Certain Proposals. By John Wise, A. M., Pastor of a 
Church in Ipswich. Fourth Edition. Boston : Congregational Board of 
Publication; 23 Chauncy Street, 1$60 ; pp. 245, 12mo. 

The trenchant pen of John Wise has left upon our literature certain 
marks which will not soon be effaced. He was a man of no ordinary learn- 
ing, and of true genius. His writings deserve a careful study. The Con- 
gregational Board of Publication have done a noble service in presenting 
to the world a new edition of these treatises. 


The Confessions op Augustine: Edited with an Introduction 

by William G. T. Shedd. Andover: Warren F. Draper, 1860; pp. 

417, 16mo. • 

This is a beautiful edition of a precious work. The Confessions of 
Augustine are so honest, that we easily become enthusiastic in their praise. 
The depth of his piety, the boldness of his imagination, the profoundness of 
his genius, his extravagant conceptions, his very straining and stretching 
of philosophical and biblical statements, have all a certain charm which 
ensures for his works an enduring popularity. Men love to watch the 
influence of a positive and dominant will. The Bishop of Hippo is admired 
even by those who smile at his wayward reasonings and illogical conceits. 
He should be read with philosophical discrimination, and with the remem- 
brance that expressions, which were seemly in his day, are not to be imitated 
in our day, and theories which appeared sober once, must appear puerile 
now. 

Mr. Charles Scribner, Grand Street, New York, has recently pub- 
lished the following works : 

“ Forty Years' familiar Letters of James W. Alexander, D. D., con- 
stituting, with the notes, a Memoir of his life. Edited by the surviving 
correspondent, John Hall, D. D., in two volumes.” 

We have read these volumes with interest We are surprised, however, 
to find them no more scientific in their character and allusions. The author 
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of the Letters, a literary and an amiable man, yet betrays many prejudices, 
which ought not to have been publicly exposed. He would have shrunk, 
more than his most fastidious friends can recoil, from the present publication 
of certain paragraphs, which he wrote in great haste, and in the confidence 
of friendship. 

Sermons, by Addison Alexander, D. D. Yols. I. and II. pp. 414, 425. 1 2mo. 
The Discourses of Dr. Alexander disclose his familiarity with the scrip- 
tures, and his free command of his mother tongue. They are not divided 
and subdivided according to the more common standard of pulpit eloquence. 
They are, however, more rhetorical than logical in their method of present- 
ing truth. Many of his statements fail in precision, while they are strong, 
emphatic, and impressive. — This notice of Dr. Alexander’s Sermons prompts 
us to recall the attention of our readers to his 44 Essays on the Primitive 
Church Offices,” published by Mr. Scribner in 1851. We regard this vol- 
ume as one of the ablest which Dr. Addison Alexander has given to the 
world. Many of its reasonings are irrefragable. 

To the House of Gould and Lincoln, 59 Washington Street, Boston, the 
public are indebted for many works of great scientific interest. They 
have recently published a new and revised edition of “ Christ in History, 
by Rev. Robert Turnbull, D. D.”, a popular and useful work : also a new 
and enlarged edition of Professor Hackett’s “ Illustrations of Scripture,” a 
book which ought to be in the library of every clergyman : likewise the two 
following volumes of practical interest : 

“ Morning Hours in Patmos : The Opening Vision of the Apocalypse, and 
Christ’s Epistles to the Seven ‘Churches of Asia. By A. C. Thompson, 
Author of the 4 The Better Land/ 4 Gathered Lillies,’ ” etc. pp. 268, 12mo. 

44 The Signet Ring, and other Gems. From the Dutch of the Rev. J. 
Liefde.” pp. 862, 16mo. 

Messieurs Crosby, Nichols and Company have published, in a very 
elegant form, the first volume of “Hours with the Evangelists, by J. 
Nichols, D. D.” pp. 405, 12mo. We shall welcome, with much interest, the 
appearance of the second volume of this thoughtful work. Dr. Nichols was 
one of the most scientific of the Unitarian divines. Wherever we agree 
with his doctrine, we are especially pleased with the considerateness and 
appositeness of his diction. 

Messieurs Robert Carter and Brothers, 580 Broadway, New 
York, have recently published the following works : 

“The Province of Reason : a Criticism of the Bampton Lecture on ‘The 
Limits of Religious Thought/ by John Young, LL. D., Edin., author of 
4 The Christ of History/” etc. pp. 305. The author of this volume is well 
known in this country. The present treatise will augment his reputation. 
It is thorough and masterly. 
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“ Lectures on the Epistles of Paul to the Thessalonians, by John Lillie, 
D. D., Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Kingston, N. Y.” pp. 585, 
8vo. This volume consists of Expository discourses, designed for popular 
use. It suggests the value of exegetical sermons, and will aid in introducing 
into the American pulpit a larger proportion of biblical comment 

The enterprising House of Carlton and Porter, No. 200 Mulberry Street, 
New York, have published during the present year, a Royal octavo edition 
of the Holy Bible,* in which edition “ all the proper names are pronounced, 
and a copious and original selection of references, and numerous marginal 
readings are given : together with Introductions to each Book, and numer- 
ous Tables and Maps.” The edition is neat and accurate. The same House 
have also published the following works : 

“ A Commentary on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, intended for 
popular use. By D. D. Whedon, D. D.” pp. 422, 12mo. This Commen- 
tary is prepared with much painstaking, and is a valuable addition to our 
exegetical literature. 

Early Methodism within the bounds of the Old Genesee Conference, 
from 1788 to 1828. By George Peck, D. D.” pp. 512, 12mo. An inter- 
esting work. 

“ The Homilist : A Scries of Sermons for Preachers and Laymen. Orig- 
inal and Selected. By Erwin House, A. M.” pp. 496, 12mo. 

“ The Life of Jacob Gruber. By W. P. Strickland.” pp. 884, 12mo. 

“ History of the Great Reformation in England, Ireland, Scotland, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy. By Rev. Thomas Carter.” pp. 872, 12mo. 

“ The Story of a Pocket Bible. A Book for all classes of readers.” 
pp. 412, 12mo. 

“ The Life of the Rev. Adam Clarke, LL. D., F. A. S., M. R. I. A., etc., 
etc. By J. W. Etheridge, M. A., Doctor in Philosophy, of the University 
of Heidelberg, and Member of the Asiatic Society of Paris.” pp. 487, 12mo. 

“ The Christian Lawyer, being a portraiture of the Life and Character 
of William George Baker.” pp. 320, 12mo. 

“Autobiography of Dan Young, A New England preacher of the olden 
time. Edited by W. P. Strickland.” pp. 880, 12mo. 

“ Sketches of New England Divines. By Rev. D. Sherman.” pp. 443, 
l*2mo. We are reluctantly compelled to omit a notice, already prepared, of 
this volume. It contains here and there an erroneous statement, but is, in 
the main, interesting and instructive. 

Messrs. Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia, have published “ Science in 
Theology : Sermons preached in St. Mary’s, Oxford, before the Univer- 
sity.” By Adam S. Farrar, A. M., etc., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
etc. 12mo. pp. 250. The themes discussed are treated with great ability* 
and in a style of unusual neatness and finish. The volume will be a valua- 
ble addition to every Pastor’s library. 
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ARTICLE I. 

THE RELIGION OF GEOLOGY. 1 

Every important discovery in art, science, or theology, is 
met with incredulity, and often persecution, by the world; 
and the unfortunate discoverers are exposed to ridicule and 
penury, if not, like Galileo, to imprisonment. Some have 
learned wisdom by experience, and have refused to announce 
to the world important truths they have subsequently dis- 
covered. Those who have sought to illustrate the text and 
doctrines of our most holy Bible from the fields of science, 
have too often been met by the smile of derision, or the spirit 
of denunciation. But when discoveries have been finally ap- 
preciated, the public have seized upon them enthusiastically, 
as if there had never been any odium connected with their 
propounding. So the church is beginning, more and more, to 
appreciate the value of science as auxiliary to interpretation, 
and theologians cannot now pass through the curriculum of 
study, without devoting much attention to the connection 
between science and religion. 

Yet there are three classes of opinions upon this sub- 

1 The Religion of Geology and Us connected sciences. By Edward Hitch- 
cock, D. D., LL. D., Late President of Amherst College and Professor of Natu- 
ral Theology and Geology. A New Edition, with an Additional Lecture, giving 
a summary of the author’s present views of the whole subject. Boston : Phillips, 
Sampson and Company. 1859. 
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ject in the community. The first and moat numerous em- 
brace those who receive the Bible as a book inspired to teach 
the absolute essence of scientific as well as religious truth ; 
who regard the language of inspiration as strictly scientific ; 
and who therefore denounce all attempts to modify the inter- 
pretation of the Bible by science as infidel. Some of this 
class have entered upon a crusade, as it were, against geolo- 
gists ; inundating the religious world with invincible books, 
pamphlets, and articles in quarterlies. None of them are 
practically acquainted with geology, but they have read geo- 
logical works, chiefly with a view to their refutation ; and, 
therefore, have imperfect and one-sided views of the phenom- 
ena. Hence their revised theories, to explain these phenom- 
ena, are very crude. For example : some of them are shrewd 
enough to see that, if they allow that the accumulations of 
gravel and pebbles lying upon the surface of the earth were 
deposited by water, they must *&dmit the conclusions of ge- 
ologists as to the great length of time required for the form- 
ation of all the stratified rocks. Therefore they assign to them 
an igneous origin ; that is, that they were thrown up from 
beneath the surface, like lava from volcanoes. 

Another writer, apparently more advanced, is willing to ad- 
mit that the earth was once in a state of igneous fusion ; 
for, says he, there are proofs that the surface was once soft. 
It was so yielding that birds walked upon it; their tracks re- 
maining to this day to attest it. In other words, these won- 
derful animals — huge birds, reptiles, and batrachians, as well 
as small insects — walked over this ocean of plastic lava 
without injury to the integuments of their feet, reared their 
young, and lived, for ages, upon this fiery furnace ! 

The same writer is willing to go a step further. Having 
proved the former fusion of the earth by the argument of the 
ichnites, he argues that the diameter of the earth must have 
been much greater than at present, in consequence of its ex- 
pansion by heat. On account of this increase in bulk, the 
revolution of the earth upon its axis must have occupied a 
longer time than it does now. Hence, as there is a contro- 
versy respecting the length of the demiurgic days, some call- 
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ing them ordinary days, others long periods, this view pre- 
sents a day intermediate in length between the others, which 
may be adopted as a compromise between them, adequate to 
explain all the difficulties. Men who hold these views are 
astonished that no one attempts to answer their arguments ! 

Some of this class exhibit a charitable spirit towards the 
innovators, which is truly commendable. They entreat them 
to reconsider their views, if they would save their souls. In 
the preface to the new edition, Professor Hitchcock publishes 
a letter sent to him by an English clergyman of this class, 
exhorting him to repentance. Says he: “ I am loath to pub- 
lish anything [against your views] without first addressing 
a few lines to you, entreating you, for your soul’s sake, and 
for the sake of the eternal welfare of others, to reconsider, 
with earnest prayer to God, the assertions you have made. 
I cannot but behold you in the fearfully perilous circum- 
stances of having made yourself an antagonist to God. I 
know he is marvellously long suffering ; and a perusal of 
your book has impressed the thought more strongly than 
ever on my soul, how patient and forbearing God is ; for I 
must, in honesty tell you, that I never before read a work 
which so presumptuously calls his word in question, or treats 
it with such contempt. I am sure you are not aware of this. 
I give you full credit for not knowing what you are about.” 

The second class of opinions embraces those who either 
reject the authority of Christianity entirely, as sceptics and 
atheists ; or those who deny the authority of the Pentateuch. 
They are not at all troubled to find difficulties in the Mosaic 
history, or at any of the apparent discrepancies between sci- 
ence and revelation. The author of the Religion of Geol- 
ogy had been told that his views would be quite acceptable 
to this class. Hence a critique upon this work, which ap- 
peared in a dozen weekly issues of the Boston Investigator, 
was the most gratifying of all the notices of his book which 
he had seen. The critic had so great a spite against the au- 
thor, that he would fly, at once, from a review of the work 
itself to a personal assault. Thus he says : M In my last 
letter, 1 exhibited you as an archangel ruined, not a goblin 
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damned. I informed you that I had not left yon. True to 
my word and the cause of truth, I am come again. I hear 
you say : ‘ Give me credit for honest and good intentions.’ 
I cannot, I will not do it 

“ I regard you, in reference to the future, the same as 
would an impartial and independent historian that of Talley- 
rand, had he been writing his history in his day, after be had, 
as you have, well nigh run his career. He would have given 
him all credit as a shrewd, talented, able, and successful 
financier, uniting foresight with amazing tact and unblush- 
ing impudence ; but as a man, one of absolute selfishness 
and hypocrisy. Always able, always successful, the histo- 
rian would have given demonstration of the truth of his de- 
lineation and narration, by a series of facts, which would 
have forced conviction. I am writing your history,” etc. 

This extract shows with how great loathing and abhor- 
rence the views of this book are received by infidels. How 
strange it must seem to an author to receive such earnest at- 
tacks from such opposite sources ! In these cases, one of the 
parties must surely be mistaken in its bearing ; and the au- 
thor suggests that, till they can settle this question, he shall 
rest quietly. u Like an acid and an alkali, in chemistry, the 
two attacks neutralize each other, and leave me unharmed.” 

The third class of writers believe fully in the inspiration 
of every part of the Bible, and in the truth of the leading 
principles of science ; and that these two records are not dis- 
crepant, but mutually illustrate and confirm each other. 
Such is the ground taken by the Religion of Geology. In the 
midst of vituperative attacks, it must have been a source of 
consolation to its author, that he has also received, from more 
enlightened quarters, words of encouragement and expres- 
sions of thanks for the relief afforded, by these reasonings, 
to minds struggling long in the midst of doubt . 1 


1 The book has been the occasion of good in another way. We learn that the 
suggestion in the Preface to the Religion of Geology, that professorships of 
natural theology in connection with the natural sciences should be united with 
our theological seminaries, led the Rev. Dr. Lyon, of Columbus, Mississippi, to 
make efforts to have one endowed at Columbia, South Carolina. Hon. John 
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There is a false notion prevalent respecting the science of 
geology. Its principles are thought to be unsettled and con- 
stantly changing : it is supposed that the science is made up 
of conflicting hypotheses, and that there is no agreement 
among its standard writers. This opinion may arise, partly 
from the fact that many hypotheses have been put forth in 
the name of geology, which are generally condemned ; and 
partly because geological discussions are mainly confined to 
the comparatively unimportant theories yet unsettled. The 
doctrines fully established, are those which bear directly upon 
religion. And they are as well settled as the theory of the 
earth’s diurnal and annual motions in astronomy, or the doc- 
trine of definite proportions in chemistry. The most impor- 
tant of these principles are the following : the whole accessi- 
ble crust of the globe has undergone entire, and ofttimes re- 
peated, metamorphoses since the rocks were created ; enor. 
raous erosions have taken place upon the earth since it was 
consolidated ; existing continents, by slow vertical move- 
ments, have been below the ocean several times ; processes 
are now going on, around us, capable of producing nearly all 
the known varieties of rock, with the aid of water and heat ; 
water and heat have been the grand agents of all geological 
changes ; the whole globe has once been in a state of igne- 
ous fusion ; there was a time when no animals or plants 
existed on the earth ; several distinct economies of life, or 
groups of animals and plants, have occupied the surface, each 
adapted to the altered condition of things ; these ancient 
races have been unlike one another, and, with a few excep- 
tions, in the highest formations, unlike those now alive, the 
resemblance between living and fossil types becoming more 
unlike as we descend ; some ten or twelve miles thickness 
of fossiliferous rocks were deposited previous to the crea- 
tion of man, who was among the last of the animals that 
have appeared upon the globe ; and, finally, amid all the di- 


Perkins, of Mississippi, gave $30,000 as an endowment, and the professorship 
will shortly be filled, and the experiment tried. We hope the example may be 
followed by other liberal minded men of means, nntil all oar theological semina- 
ries are supplied with sach professorships. 

57* 
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versifies of organic structure, and change of species, genera, 
and families, in different formations, the features of one great 
system of life can be seen running through the whole series, 
linking all past minor systems together and to the existing 
races, and showing the one grand plan of creation, as it lay 
originally in the Divine Mind. 

We proceed to state the positions advanced in the last edi- 
tion of the Religion of Geology, under six general divisions : 
I. The arguments drawn from science to prove the exist- 
ence of God. II. The modifications required, by geology, of 
the interpretation of those Rarts of the Bible relating to the 
past and future history of the earth. III. Arguments from 
geology, for the divine benevolence. IV. Miraculous and 
special providence. V. Fallen condition of the world, as il- 
lustrated by science. VI. The new and enlarged views, af- 
forded by science, of the divine plans. 

I. The Existence of God. Geology furnishes a new phase 
of the argument for the existence of the deity from design. 
That argument assumes a beginning to the existing system 
of nature, organic and inorganic. Though geology cannot 
prove the original creation of matter out of nothing, it does 
show that there was a beginning to the present economy of 
life. It shows that matter has been moulded into ten thou- 
sand forms, so exquisite, with such wise and wonderful adap- 
tations, that only an infinite Deity could have done it ; 
especially since the still more wonderful powers of life, and 
instinct, and intellect, tyave been added to organism. With- 
out injury to theism, we may give up, to the atheist, his eter- 
nal matter and its laws ; for, not till he has endowed those 
laws with all the attributes of deity, could he people that 
world with living beings. 

In the modifications of matter, then, which constitute the 
chief beauty and glory of the world, do we find full proof of 
a creating Deity ; and in the wise and exact adaptation of 
one thing to another, and especially in the modifications of 
structure to adapt animals and plants to a changing. world, 
we see evidence of a personal Deity. For a blind, unintelli- 
gent force, like law, could not have made such alterations 
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ia the successive races, and made them wisely. Geology, 
then, in the very argument by which it proves the existence 
of God, shows the absurdity of pantheism, as well as every 
other form of atheism. 

Let us examine, now, the hinge upon which all our argu- 
ments for the existence of the Deity depend, the beginning 
of things . The eternity of the world, and the eternal and 
necessary development of all things, from one another, are 
the foundation of the atheistic system*, and it. becomes us to 
look well to our positions here. Many minds are sincerely 
disposed to doubt the force of all arguments, furnished by ab- 
stract reasoning, to reply to this question, viz. from the world’s 
contingency, and from the absurdity of supposing an infinite 
series of finite beings. 

Matter, says the atheist, is eternal, and all its changes 
proceed in cycles, which never had a beginning, and will 
. never have an end. Even though you prove that the- earth 
has passed through a series of changes, from liquid fire to a 
condition fit for the residence of successive tribes of organ- 
isms, this series is only one of a vast number of similar cy- 
cles. Man existed before the present system ; but he and all 
his works were consumed by fiery agencies. Matter, after the 
destruction of life, has certain tendencies to produce organ- 
isms ; which, in their turn, give place to higher forms of life, 
until man appears again, preceded by thousands of genera- 
tions of his less perfect ancestors. 

Now the most important and fundamental principle, upon 
which this argument depends, is this (and it is a principle 
that we are ail disposed to adopt, without perceiving its dis- 
astrous tendencies) : germs and tendencies to form worlds 
and organic races, may have existed in matter previous to 
the existence of life and organisms. Hume says: “for 
aught we can know d priori , matter may contain the 
source or spring of order originally within itself, as well as 
mind does : and there is no more difficulty in conceiving that 
the several elements, from an internal, unknown cause, may 
fall into the most exquisite arrangements, than to conceive 
that their ideas, in the great universal mind, from a like in- 
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ternai, unknown cause, fall into that arrangement.” If we 
admit that the highest exertions of matter, in any form, can 
produce the feeblest organism, we cannot stand before the 
atheist an instant, and we destroy the prime distinctions 
which constitute the framework of the natural sciences. For if 
matter can produce the feeblest organism, that organism can 
reproduce its like ; and it is an easy if not inevitable inference 
to say, then, that these organisms can give birth to others 
higher on the scale, even though it be only infinitesimally 
higher. There will be a gradual rise in the scale ; and there 
will be no stopping-place until man is developed from the 
highest of the inferior animals. This is the hypothesis of 
creation by law . 

To defend this hypothesis, atheism makes a confident ap- 
peal to geology. For that science teaches that,' since ani- 
mals and plants first appeared on the globe, there has been a 
marked upward progress in the races that have succeeded 
one another. In the lowest Silurian, invertebrate animals 
and flowerless marine plants alone appear. In the upper 
Silurian, a few fishes, the lowest vertebrate animals, are 
found. But not till we rise into the Devonian, is there even 
a trace of reptiles, nor do birds appear at all, till we ascend 
to the Jurassic series ; and these perhaps, as their tracks in- 
dicate, with characters somewhat peculiar. Nor do the Mam- 
malia show themselves, a few marsupials excepted, till we 
reach the Tertiary ; nor were the human race introduced till 
a late period in the Alluvial formation. The plants show a 
similar progress from the less to the more perfect ; while a 
corresponding improvement was going on in the inorganic > 
world. What do these facts indicate, but this gradual de- 
velopment ? 

The hypothesis fails in several essential points. While 
there has been progress in the organic, because the same is 
true of the inorganic, world, there is not the slightest evidence 
of any gradual change of one species, or genus, or family, in- 
to another ; but each species of fossil animal or plant is just 
as distinct from every other, as in existing nature ; whereas, 
if this hypothesis were true, we ought to find endless interme- 
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diate varieties. Moreover, the species, in one formation, ought 
to pass insensibly into those of the formation above ; where- 
as there is often not even a similarity. Again, there is some- 
times a retrogradation of the races, from the more to the less 
perfect, as we ascend in the formations. Some of the ancient 
fishes were of a higher grade than their successors : so was it 
with the reptiles, and with the cephalopod mollusks, which 
retrograded from the compound to the simple. 

If the most powerful species of mollusk or articulate animal 
could not produce the lowest organism among the vertebrates, 
which is inferior to it, much more, d fortiori^ matter could not, 
by its utmost exertions, produce the feeblest organism. Mat- 
ter has not, and cannot produce, life ; nor even such a collo- 
cation of particles as will form a lifeless organism. Creative 
power is the only cause to which science can refer as the 
cause. Upon this point, geology is more biblical than many 
metaphysicians. 

Thus we see that the advance has been by creative acts, 
not by infinitesimal development. Let us now examine the 
hypothesis of the eternal series. 

Preliminary principles : 1. Our argument does not re- 

quire that we shall show that the matter of the world has 
been created out of nothing by the Deity, if we can only 
prove that matter has undergone such modifications as Deity 
alone could accomplish ; that is, that the great cycles of na- 
ture have been interrupted in their natural course. 

2. If we can prove that any of the great systems of organic 
life on the globe, or in any one zoological district, had a be- 
ginning ; or, in other words, that there was a time when they 
did not exist, we show an exigency to have existed, de- 
manding a being of infinite power, wisdom, and benevolence, 
to create and adapt to circumstances such races of creatures. 
If their structure and adaptation do not demand a Deity, 
neither would the production of matter require his agency. 

3. If we can show that any important genera or species 
of animals or plants did not once exist ; their creation de- 
mands a Deity, and proves that the whole organic system 
upon the globe had a beginning. For, such is the connec- 
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tion and mutual influence of the different races, that a single 
new species could not be introduced without disturbing the 
harmony of the whole, and producing, thus, the ruin of the 
whole, unless Infinite Wisdom should interpose to prevent 
such a result And to create one animal, or plant, demands 
the same infinite attributes as to create a whole race. 

4. If we can prove the extinction of even one species of or- 
ganic beings, and much more of many species, we show a ten- 
dency to ruin in the system of organic life, of which they 
form a part, and consequently a beginning to the same; 
since any system tending to decay cannot be eternal. The dis- 
appearance of even one specie8,onthis principle, would disturb 
the harmony of the whole, and tend to its entire extinction. 

Arguments : A. Geology shows that there was a time 
when the whole globe was in a state of fusion from heat ; 
and, of course, destitute of organic life. Some power besides 
matter, or law, is requisite to prepare this ball of fire for in- 
habitants, and then to produce the different races. 

B. Since the introduction of life upon the earth, there 
have been several distinct groups or economies of animals 
and plants, which have successively appeared and passed 
away. Not less than six of these groups have been so dis- 
tinct from one another, that no species is common to any two 
of them. The creation of these successive races is such an 
interruption in the cycle, that it can be explained only by the 
interposition of an infinite Deity. 

C. All agree that man was not created till after the ter- 
tiary period; and, judging from chronological records, about 
six thousand years -ago. The most perfect being of all the 
creatures enters suddenly upon the arena of life, with no an- 
tecedents to connect him with previous existences, either 
physically or mentally. The creation of man is the greatest 
event in the earth’s history. If this does not require an in- 
terruption of the cycle of ages, surely nothing else can. 

D. Since the commencement of the Alluvial period, seve- 
ral animals have become extinct : for example the masto- 
don, the dodo, and the gigantic birds of New Zealand. 
Now, as already explained, so many examples of the disap- 
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pearance of species, shows a tendency to rain in the system, 
and consequently a beginning to it ; since no such system of 
decay can be eternal. The present economy of life, then, had 
a beginning; which is also proved by the absence of the 
relics of existing animals, in the formations beneath the 
Tertiary. 

E. Astronomical argument : Certain comets are re- 
tarded in their motions through space. This proves the 
existence of some rarefied substance, in space, which, is of 
necessity, a resisting medium. The solar system, therefore, 
cannot have existed always ; for, if this had existed from 
eternity, even the planets would, ere this, have emptied 
themselves into the sun. 

Conclusions : 1. The first four arguments prove a begin- 

ning to organic life ; the fifth, a beginning to the solar system. 

2. To produce organic life, the interposition of Deity is 
required. Therefore 

3. The world has not existed in an eternal series of 
cycles. 

4. To create animals and regulate the motions of the uni- 
verse, as much requires an infinite Deity, as the creation of 
matter out of nothing. 

6. Hence it is not necessary, for our argument, to prove 
the creation of matter. We are not, however, without some 
proof of the origination of matter from the will of the Deity. 

II. Interpretation of those parts of the Bible relating to 
the physical history of the earth . Geology throws light upon 
the scriptural statements respecting the age of the world \ its 
cosmogony or mode of formation, the Noachian deluge , the in- 
troduction of suffering and death , and its final destruction by 
fire. 

Much has been written, of late, concerning cosmogony. 
As Professor Hitchcock treats this subject from the scien- 
tific side, and as he suggests some new views, such as are 
required by science, we shall enlarge upon this subject, and 
quote several passages from the new Lecture. He says: 
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44 1. The Bible does not fix the time when the world was created. 

44 It says that in the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. And 
surely this does not fix the time of the event, but shows only that some 
time or other these heavens and this earth began to be; that is, they were 
not eternal, as many heathen philosophers supposed ; there was a time when 
God had not made the earth , nor the fields , nor the highest parts of the dust of 
the world — that is, the elements. It has, indeed, been usually understood 
that the beginning spoken of by Moses is so connected with the six days’ 
work, that we must regard it as coeval with the first of those days, and, if 
those be regarded as literal days, and the chronology of man as reaching 
back only about six thousand years, the beginning must have nearly the 
same age. But it can never be proved that the days were not separated 
from the beginning by an indefinite interval. If so, that interval may have 
been incalculably long — long enough to satisfy all the demands of geology. 

44 2. The Bible does fix the time when man first appeared on the globe. 

44 The Bible distinctly represents man as the last animal created ; and, 
since no other species of men had been previously placed on the earth, we 
may reasonably presume that the place assigned him on the Mosaic roll of crea- 
tion may be regarded as chronologically exact Now, the scriptures cany 
forward a series of chronological dates, commencing with man, to the time 
of Christ, and thus link the time of his creation with the history of the race. 

44 It is quite probable that the chronological date of the cattle, and creep- 
ing things, and beasts of the earth, created on the sixth day, was intended 
to be fixed. For geology Bhows that those which were man's contemporaries 
were far more abundant and varied than all that had before appeared. But 
some did appear much earlier ; and how was it possible for the sacred writer 
to give the time when all of them appeared, unless he had appended a table 
of dates ? But more on this subject under a subsequent head. 

44 3. The Bible represents the creation as the special result of Jehovah's ef- 
ficiency^ to the exclusion of evei'y other cause . 

44 Doubtless the writer had specially in mind the gods of the heathen 
supposed by them to be the authors of the universe. But the language 
applies equally well to any other agency, such, for instance, as a law of 
nature, which has been supposed capable of the creation of organic races. 
All is excluded as a creative power save Jehovah's fiat. 

44 Geology teaches the same lesson. It finds the successive races in the 
different formations to have come in by groups, at once, so as divine creat- 
ing power can alone explain. If law had done it, as some contend, we 
ought to find all the gaps filled up by uninterrupted series. Here is another 
interesting coincidence between the natural and the revealed record. 

44 4. 7 he Bible represents God as employing instrumentalities in the work 

of creation. 

44 He commanded the earth to bring forth grass, and herb yielding seed, 
and the fruit tree yielding fruit, on the third day, and the waters every liv- 
ing thing that moveth, on the fifth. His own efficiency was, indeed, the 
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power that enabled the soil and the waters to execute their commission. 
Still they were instruments ; nor can we say how long or how extensively 
they were employed. If we inquire of the geological records, their testi- 
mony is, that immense periods were consumed in the preparation, by 
natural operations, of the earth, the water, and the air, for their inhabitants. 

44 5. The Bible teaches us that the creation was a gradual work , completed 
by successive exhibitions of divine power , with intervals of repose . How long 
the intervals were will depend upon the meaning which we attach to the 
word day . But, if it were only twenty-four hours, the acts of creation 
would still be successive, and the work progressive. 

44 Here, too, geology corresponds closely with the scriptures. It dis- 
tinctly shows us epochs of creative action with long intervals of repose. 
The intervals are, indeed, of vast duration, and the creative interventions, 
probably, more numerous than those mentioned in Genesis. But the fact 
of successive creations, not their number, is the chief lesson taught us by 
the two records. And it is one of great interest, because, a priori, we 
should conclude that all organic beings would be commanded into existence 
by one instantaneous fiat of Jehovah. 

44 6. The Bible describes the emergence of the land from the waters before the 
creation of animals and plants. And so does geology. It tells us, indeed, of 
very many such vertical movements of continents. Yet, to men in general, 
even in our day, this geological doctrine is regarded as very doubtful. How 
strange, if Moses were uninspired, that he should bring it out so distinctly ! 

44 7. The Bible does not describe a chaos , in the popular acceptation of that 
term. It declares, indeed, that the earth was without form and void ; which 
means, as the commentators say, invisible, or waste, and unfurnished ; invisi- 
ble, because covered by water ; unfurnished, because destitute of animals 
and plants. But the common notion of a chaos is, that it consists of 44 a 
confused assemblage of elements,” not governed by the same chemical and 
electrical laws as now prevail. Now, geology shows clearly that the matter 
of the globe has never been free from the same laws that now govern it ; 
for we have abundant products, in the hypozoic rocks, of the supposed 
chaotic period, and they all show the controlling power of the laws of 
chemistry and crystallography, in the production of the most beautiful gems 
and other crystalline forms. Geology and the Bible, then, agree, in spite 
of bad translations and the fancies of heathen philosophers, in excluding 
chaos from the works of God. 

44 8. By comparing geology and the Bible , we learn that the earth had a 
very early revolution on its axis in twenty four hours . 

44 On the first day, immediately following the sublime mandate, Let there 
be light , and there was light , we find God dividing the light from the dark- 
ness, and he called the light day, and the darkness he called night. This 
has seemed strange to commentators, because the sun and moon were not 
created till the fourth day. And yet it would seem difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that there was thus early some movement of the earth or the 
Vol. XVII No. 68. 58 
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heavens producing an alternation of day and night. If we turn to geology, 
we shall find that it was in fact the same diurnal revolution of the earth 
which now takes place, and occupying the same period too. For we find 
the earth flattened, at the poles, exactly to the amount, according to La 
Place, which would be the result of the revolution of a fluid globe in 
twenty-four hours. And geology makes it almost certain that the earth was 
in that condition, from intense heat, at a very early period. After it be- 
came solid, no such effect, to much extent, would result from a revolution 
on its axis. We may, with confidence therefore, infer that the earth’s rev- 
olution in twenty-four hours began as early as the time when it was in a 
molten state. If the revolution had been more rapid then than now, the 
poles would have been more flattened than they are ; if less rapid, the ob- 
lateness would have been less. The revolution, therefore, must have occu- 
pied neither more nor less than twenty-four hours. 

“This is an interesting coincidence between geology and revelation. 
But it is fatal to an opinion that has been quite popular, and still plays an 
important part in some theories, viz., that before the fourth day the standard 
of measurement for the day, and therefore its length, must have been quite 
different from what they were afterwards. This is the grand argument on 
which some rely to prove the days of creation to have been long periods. 1 
Alas for the theorist ! the facts of science show that it has no foundation. 

“ 9. My next position is , that ike Mosaic account of the creation admits of 
an indefinite period between the beginning and the first demiurgic day . 

44 The first verse merely asserts the creation of matter at some unknown 
epoch. The second verse describes its condition as without form and void, 
covered with water and with darkness. Then commences a description of 
the first day’s work ; the Spirit of God brooding over the face of the watere, 
and the evolution of light But who can tell how long it may have contin- 
ued in a waste and unfurnished condition ? or who can say but previous to 
the chaotic state it may have been again and again reduced to order, and 
have even been the seat of several economies of life-— of all those changes, 
organic and inorganic, which geology discloses ? It is no very unusual thing 
in scripture for events, and even centuries, to be dropped out between two 
consecutive verses, and those linked together as if in immediate succession, 
which, in fact, were widely separated. It may be so here ; and the chaotic 
condition described in verse second may not have been the waste and un- 
furnished states the earth had experienced earlier ; but only that condition 
immediately preceding the creation described in the six days’ work. This 
would be the view adopted by those who will admit the six demiurgic clays 
to be only common days of twenty-four hours. They would place all the 
fossil animals and plants in that vast undefined interval which may have ex- 
isted between the beginning and the first day, while the six days’ work was 
limited to the existing races. Yet even those who suppose the days to have 
been long periods, admit of this long, indefinite interval between the first 
and second verses. (See Bttrtiotheca Sacra , vol. xiv. p. 92.) 

1 See the 44 Six Days of Creation,” by Professor Tayler Lewis. 
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M But, if the sacred narrative does not fix the epoch of the creation of 
matter ; if an interval of indefinite length may have preceded the six days’ 
work ; if those six days may have been natural days, what more do we 
need, especially when we add the other points of coincidence which I have 
described, — what more, I inquire, do we need, to bring the geological into 
full harmony with the biblical record ? It is sufficient, answer Dr. 
Chalmers, Dr. J. Pye Smith, Dr. Buckland, Dr. Harris, Dr. King, Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, and many others. It may have been perfectly adequate in 
1814, answers Hugh Miller, but was found in 1889 to be no longer so, on 
account of new discoveries in geology. One was, that, in the geological 
history of the earth, immediately preceding the appearance of the existing 
races, there is no evidence of the occurrence of a period of death and dark- 
ness ; but, on the contrary, the tertiary passes into the alluvial, and the 
earlier alluvial into the historic period, quietly and without disorder. The 
other discovery is, that some of the animals and plants of tertiary days 
have been continued to the present time, and still live. Is it not evident, 
then, that the six days’ work must have reached back much farther than 
six thousand years ? 

“ These statements of Hugh Miller have been widely received as settling 
the question as to the date of the six days’ work, and showing the inade- 
quacy of the theory of Dr. Chalmers and others to reconcile Genesis and 
geology. But, with all due deference to his eminent ability and sagacity, I 
cannot regard his objections as insuperable. 1 Are we sure that the waste 
and desolate state of the globe immediately preceded the work of the first 
day ? or may it have lain far back among the ages of the indefinite period 
intervening between the beginning and the first day ? or was there not, in 
most northern countries, a time of disorder and ruin as great as that re- 
ferred to in scripture, during the drift period, and even during a consider- 
able portion of the alluvial or modified drift period ? Most geologists 
believe that during the drift period northern countries generally were be- 
low the ocean, and swept over by northern oceanic currents loaded with 
icebergs. I have adduced facts to show that the United States were two 
thousand feet below the waters at that time ; and Professor Ramsey has 
shown the same in respect to Wales, and, of course, all England. What 
greater disturbance than this, according to scripture, preceded man’s crea- 
tion ? 

“ And as to many of the tertiary and earlier alluvial species being found 
anions the present races, what is there in scripture to forbid the supposi- 
tion that they may have been permitted to live on from the earlier into the 

1 “ I have ventured in this lecture, on two points, to call in question the cor- 
rectness of Hugh Miller’s views. But I hope it will not hence be thought that I 
differ from him in the leading principles of his Testimony of the Rocks ; for I 
cordially embrace them ; especially his theory of the days of creation ; and re- 
gard this work ns a most valuable addition to the religion of geology. I object 
only to some of the illustrations of his arguments.” 
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historic period ? Or why may not God have recreated the same species in 
some cases, as he assuredly would do, if there were no reason to alter the 
type, and as he seems to have done in different localities among existing 
species ? Certain it is that, when I adopted this mode of reconciling the 
records some forty years ago, I was acquainted with some of the facts which 
Mr. Miller speaks of as recent discoveries ; and they did not seem sufficient 
to invalidate the theory ; nor do they now. 

44 There is, however, another difficulty in respect to this theory not men- 
tioned by Miller, but stated with great force by Professor Silliman, a quarter 
of a century since, which has always perplexed me more than any other. 
Any one who reads the Mosaic account without prejudice, cannot but get 
the impression that, though brief, it does embrace the whole history of crea- 
tion, organic and inorganic, from the production of matter to the formation 
of man. It begins with a period when an uninhabited ocean covers the'sur- 
face, and then, ere life is introduced, light breaks in upon the darkness, and 
the land emerges. All this corresponds to the immensely long processes 
which geology shows the earth to have gone through. But how improbable 
that a continent should be upheaved and rendered habitable in one or two 
literal days ! And then, the work of the fourth day, the creation or ap- 
pointment of the sun, and moon, and stars to their circuits, comes in natu- 
rally if we take this broad view, and imagine ourselves far back in the 
history of the universe ; but how apparently out of place in a creation lim- 
ited to six literal days ! 

44 It is the pressure of this difficulty that has led many able men to seek 
an expansion of the demiurgic week by regarding the days as either figura- 
tively or symbolically long periods. I am not sure that this is necessary to 
a satisfactory vindication of the Bible, or that the Chalmerian theory is in- 
sufficient. Yet I incline to the opinion that the time has come when we may 
advance a few steps towards a better understanding of the nature of the 
demiurgic days. 

44 Ever since I began to read the Mosaic account with reference to ge- 
ology, more than forty years ago, two facts have been more and more 
strongly impressed upon my mind in respect to the days. One is, that 
Moses understood them, and meant his hearers to understand them, as lit- 
eral days. The other is, that they are in reality, or stand as the represen- 
tatives of, something quite different. The earth’s submergence during the 
first day, and emergence on the third, if we can judge from geological 
changes of analogous character, could have been no twenty-four or even 
seventy-two hour processes, but rather requiring untold ages. So geology 
teaches us that all the great classes of plants were introduced only after 
immense intervals, whereas Moses brings them all in upon a single day. 

We give, next, the substance of the symbolical theory, as 
it is drawn out in the South Danvers Lecture. 

10. We may understand the days as symbolically repre- 
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senting indefinite periods. A symbol is the representative of 
something else. The word is taken, in all respects, in its 
literal signification ; yet it has a higher meaning. Moses 
probably understood, and meant his readers should under- 
stand, the days of creation as literal days : but they actually 
symbolize higher periods : just as days, weeks, and times, 
are used in prophecy (which often has a symbolic form), for 
years. 

The great advantage of this view of the subject, over that 
which makes the days a figurative representation of long 
periods, is that hereby we can take the scriptural statement 
in its plain literal sense ; yet those literal days may be 
stretched, by symbolism, over the widest periods which ge- 
ology shows to have separated the divine creative acts. It 
is no error, if a man chooses to understand these six days of 
creation as literal days ; nor any error for the geologist to 
make them symbolic of vast periods. 

11. The biblical account of creation may be regarded as a 
succession of pictures, with existing nature on the foreground. 
Ever since this pictorial method was suggested by Dr. Knapp, 
in 1789, it has been a favorite mode of representation among 
authors, the most brilliant of which was made by Hugh 
Miller. But, three errors have generally pervaded these rep- 
resentations : The first is, that the six pictures in Genesis 
embrace every geological change the earth has undergone ; 
secondly, that they are given in true chronological order; and, 
thirdly, that in the life-pictures, the plants and animals now 
found fossil — not the existing species — occupy the fore- 
ground. Inextricable confusion and discrepancy have re- 
sulted from the mixture of such elements. But admit that 
the sacred writer intended to give only certain prominent 
scenes in creation — its most important memorabilia — and 
not always in true chronological order, and that existing 
animals and plants were the models before him, the fossil 
species coming in on the background only by implication, and 
all the pictures become luminous, beautiful, and harmonious. 

12. By such a mode of description, the sacred writer was 
not bound to give, and indeed could not give always, the 

58* 
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true chronological order of creation. To make this evident, 
we subjoin a table, prepared by the author, exhibiting, in 
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parallel columns, the principal events, as they are revealed 
by the sacred penman and by geology. 
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The right-hand column gives a fair view of the order of cre- 
ation, as developed by geology, the names of the several 
classes of animal and vegetable life being given where they 
first appear, and their greatest development by small capi- 
tals. The left-hand column gives the principal results of the 
six days’ work, according to scripture, and where there seems 
to be no doubt of parallelism, they are placed opposite to 
events in the geological record. An examination of this ta- 
ble leads to several important conclusions : 

a. We learn that some events, found in one column, do not 
occur in the other. The igneous fluidity of the earth is one 
of the best established conclusions of geology, but it is not 
named in the Bible. The introduction of numerous groups 
of animals and plants at different periods, is another settled 
fact in geology ; but the scriptures name only one creation 
of the great classes. On the other hand, the creation of the 
atmosphere, on the second day, and of the sun, moon, and 
stars, upon the fourth, have no counterpart in the geological 
record. 

b. There are several rather striking coincidences between 
the two records, as to the order of events, and the kinds of or- 
ganisms introduced. Both show us, in early times, the con- 
tinents beneath the ocean, and subsequently lifted out of it. 
Birds and sea-animals are introduced on the fifth day, which 
may reasonably correspond to oolitic times, when birds and 
reptiles appeared, in large numbers, if we may depend upon 
the tracks of the former as proof. Land-reptiles and mam- 
mals, or quadrupeds do not appear till the sixth day, which 
may well be regarded as synchronous with the tertiary series, 
when, according to geology, they were first fully developed. 
Man, too, in both records, is represented as the last animal 
created : a coincidence of great interest. 

c. There also exist several diversities in the two records, 
as to the nature and order of events. They are not to be re- 
garded as discrepancies ; for they are so different, in nature, 
as to be incapable of being compared. Thus, the creation 
of the atmosphere is represented as occupying the whole of 
the demiurgic day. But geology has no record of such an 
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event, and therefore no comparison can be instituted. The 
same is true of the creation of the sun and moon, on the 
fourth day. It does seem remarkable, however, that these 
luminaries should be represented as created, not until after 
the vegetable world, on the third day, if the writer had in- 
tended to present the true chronological order of events. 
No impostor would have been so short-sighted as to commit 
such a blunder ; hence there must be some other reason 
for such an arrangement. Alike strange is it to find the crea- 
tion of the atmosphere placed so much before that of the 
heavenly bodies, when these, as things now are, seem to be 
indispensable to atmospheric phenomena. 

d. The most important conclusion drawn from this table, 
is, that the sacred writer did not and could not give the true 
chronological order of events. The different classes of ani- 
mals and plants, according to the geological record, appeared 
at different periods, the same class often several times re- 
peated, and with different degrees of development. Thus 
plants began with the lowest class, the Algae, and were not 
numerous in the Cambrian slates, the oldest of fossiliferous 
rocks. In the Devonian series, a few monocotyledonous 
plants appeared. In the Carboniferous, there was an im- 
mense development of acrogens or flowerless trees, and some 
dicotyledons. The latter, however, the most perfect of plants, 
were not fully developed till the Tertiary, and still more fully 
in Alluvium. Yet plants are all represented as having been 
created on the third day. How was it possible, then, to give 
the chronological date, or order of their creation, unless the 
sacred writer had gone into the scientific details thus alluded 
to ? The same is true of the groups of animals, which, in 
the Bible, are more comprehensive and indefinite than those of 
science, because they are such as are in popular use. By the 
plan of the inspired writer, the time and order of their ap- 
pearance could not be given ; and therefore the discovery of 
any diversity, in this respect, between revelation and science, 
is no objection to the former, because it is not responsible 
for the time and order of events, but only for their truth. And 
if this is so in regard to the organic world, why may it not 
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be so in regard to the other events described ? Moses wished to 
give a pictorial representation of some of the principal events 
in the work of creation, and therefore he conformed to the 
chronological order only so far as his leading object required. 
It would be natural for him to begin his pictures with the 
world in a chaotic state, buried by darkness and water, with 
the light just breaking in. According to ancient ideas, there 
was an ocean above as well as below ; and this might have 
suggested the formation of the firmament on the second 
picture. It was natural, next, to bring up the submerged 
land, and adorn it with vegetation. This might awaken the 
thought of introducing the heavenly bodies. And now it 
might occur that everything was ready for the introduction 
of animals into the atmosphere and the waters ; and, last of 
all, to let the most perfect of animals come in with man. 

These may not be, and probably were not, the reasons 
why, as we suppose, Moses departed from a chronological 
arrangement of his six pictures ; but they may show that there 
might be reasons for doing this. It has been, and still is, 
almost universally assumed, that Moses gives a connected 
and chronological history of creation ; and then ingenuity 
has been taxed to the utmost, to accommodate the facts to 
such a supposition. But if we may reasonably suppose that 
he meant only to give certain leading and selected facts, con- 
formed to a chronological order only so far as suited his pur- 
pose ; just as one might select certain facts from the early 
history of the country, and show them, by pictures, arranged 
so as to produce the best effect without reference to dates, 
it relieves the sacred writer from all responsibility as to chron- 
ological order and scientific arrangement; and really does 
more to bring out the beauty of the Mosaic history of crea- 
tion, and to bring it into harmony with science, than almost 
all other principles. 

A few concluding remarks of considerable importance we 
present in the language of the lecture : 

“(1.) This theory of interpretation allows us to retain the literalities of the 
Mosaic account. 

“ I cannot believe that any man of unbiassed judgment can read that ac- 
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count and not feel that Moses is writing a literal history. The objects about 
which he writes are all of them real existences, which were before him, and 
he seems to be giving an account of their creation in the simplest possible 
language. Now, to be told that he understood the word day to be a period 
of indefinite length, and meant his readers so to understand it, seems so dis- 
crepant to the whole character of the record, that it greatly troubles tbe 
honest inquirer. But the symbolical theory allows us to understand the ac- 
count literally ; at least, as much so as many prophecies. That is, we may 
take the terms in a literal sense until science shows us that they are insuffi- 
cient, and then we are allowed to expand them as far as is necessary. It 
may be doubtful whether Moses had any idea beyond the literal sense, just 
as was probably sometimes the case with the prophets. Yet subsequent 
discoveries make a wide expansion of the term day quite natural. More- 
over, by regarding the account as a literal one, and the days natural ones, 
the sanction of the Sabbath is preserved in all its force to those unac- 
quainted with geology, and retained symbolically to those acquainted with it 

“(2.) This theory gives the amplest scope to the demands of geological 
science . 

44 If the literal day in the Mosaic account may symbolize one ten years 
long, it may one which is ten millions of years in length. Here, then, is a 
field wide enough for the amplest demands of geology ; nor are we required 
to give the successive days the same length. So that we can find room for 
all the widely-different floras and faunas of the geological periods, with in- 
tervening revolutions. 

“(3.) This theory does not require us to force Moses into the strait-jacket 
of modem science; that is, to represent him as describing animals and plants 
according to modern scientific arrangements ; cryptogamian plants, for in- 
stance, instead of 44 grass ; ” great reptiles instead of u great whales;” instead 
of creeping things, the “ rapidly-multiplying creature;” instead of waters 
above and beneath the firmament, 44 nebulous vapors; ” in short, to maintain, 
as one able writer has done, 44 that if one should seek to give a sketch in the 
fewest words of the Celestial Mechanism of La Place, the Cosmos of Hum- 
boldt, and the geology of the latest and best authorities, he would do it in 
the very language of Moses.” The grand objection to such opinions is, that 
if Moses used scientific language in these cases, he must have done it every 
where, .and so must the whole Bible. But we know that in general its lan- 
guage is that of common life, often loose and indefinite in meaning, describ- 
ing things as they appear, often, and not as they are in their true nature. 
In the times of Moses, language must have been very general and indef- 
inite, and the views for which we contend require only that in speaking of 
the different classes of objects created, he gives merely the common, unsci- 
entific ideas, which then prevailed, concerning them. It is a great relief 
thus to be able to extricate the sacred writer from the trammels of modern 
systems. 
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“(4 ) It is far more natural to suppose the Mosaic life-pictures to he retro- 
spective than prospective. Suppose we wish to bring into three panoramic 
groups as Hugh Miller and others have done, all the existing and fossil 
species. What is the most natural starting point ? In other words, shall 
we place the fossil or the living species in the first part of the picture, leav- 
ing the others to come upon the back-ground as congeneric races ? Look 
at the outline, which I have given a few pages back, of these three life-pic- 
tures, as they presented themselves to the eye of Moses, supposing his vision 
to reach downwards among the fossil species. Directly before him and 
around him he saw a living, moving fauna and flora more perfect than any 
which had gone before. Would it not be most natural to take these as the 
conspicuous figures, leaving the buried races to come in upon the back- 
ground ? Or, even if the historian knew nothing of the existence of the 
fossil races, so linked are they to the living ones, that they might have been 
placed on the picture unperceived, to be discovered only by the keen eye 
of modern science, just as upon a photograph a magnifying glass brings to 
light many objects before unnoticed. How much more natural, I say, is all 
this, than to suppose the historian to have passed by the living species, and 
to have chosen his representatives of creation among some of the inferior 
developments of the fossil races ! From such a stand-point he would be 
compelled, in order to bring the complete series upon the picture, to look 
both backwards and forwards, since, in nearly all cases, a few representa- 
tives of the different races have preceded their greatest development. 

“(6.) This theory relieves us from the most embarrassing geological objec- 
tions which lie against other modes of interpreting the demiurgic days. 

“ It does not, as they do, exclude the existing organic races, and thus 
compel us to admit that Mose9 describes only the fossil species. It does not 
compel us to place the creation of plants before the sun. 

11 But the most formidable geological objection to any view which expands 
the demiurgic days into long periods, is the statement in the second chapter 
of Genesis, which, as usually understood, teaches that it had not rained on 
the earth till the third day — a statement not very improbable if the days 
were of twenty-four hours, but incredible if they were each tens of thous- 
ands of years. 

“ A somewhat careful examination of this passage — more, however, by 
comparing its different parts with one another, and with other texts of Gen- 
esis, than by verbal criticism — has led me to the conclusion, that in several 
important respects it has been misunderstood. I do not believe that it was 
intended to give us dates at all, but only to show how God provided for the 
growth and cultivation of plants when he made them, whatever that time 
was. One thing essential was the production of rain ; and, accordingly, 
Moses tells us how it was produced, viz., by evaporation from the earth, 
which afterwards watered the ground ; that is, doubtless, as the same process 
is now often repeated, by the condensation and descent of rain. Commen- 
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tators have fancied that they saw in this statement a different mode of 
watering the earth from what now prevails. But the vapor ascended, ap- 
parently, just as it now does ; and though we are not told how it descended, 
yet we know how that it is done now, and why should we seek any other 
mode ? 

“ Thus one of the wants of the new vegetation was supplied^ the other 
was a cultivator, and man was created for that service. 

( * But must not the period of the ascent of the vapor have been the third 
day, since, according to the first chapter, that was the time of the introduc- 
tion of plants ? 

“ It may have been so ; but some considerations make it probable that the 
sacred writer had no reference whatever to dates in his account. 

“ First, the accounts of the creation in the first and second chapters are 
so different, that I doubt whether we can safely refer from one to the other 
for dates. Thus, in the first chapter creation occupies six days, but in the 
second only one ; and this condensation of the work may be intended to 
prevent all chronological comparisons. 

“ Again, though the panorama of creation shows plants upon the third 
picture, yet we have shown that they must have been created at many dif- 
ferent and widely-separated epochs. Which of these are referred to in this 
case, we may not know. Why may it not have been the last, that is, the 
plants of Eden V Indeed they are so coupled with man as their cultivator, 
that it must have been the living plants that are here meant There is noth- 
ing in the context, as I can see, that forbids such a supposition. 

“ I would add, moreover, that so coupled together in the account are man 
and these newly-created plants, that, if the latter must be referred to the 
third day of the first chapter, so must the creation of man — an additional 
fact, showing that, whatever else this passage was intended to teach, it was 
not chronological dates. 

“ If this position be admitted, then the geological objection with which we 
started loses its force, because founded on a wrong interpretation. Hebrew 
scholars may contest my positions. I submit them with all deference to their 
candor.” 

13. Geology and the Bible agree in representing physical 
evil as in the world before man. Geology shows that the 
same mixed system of suffering and enjoyment, of liability 
to painful accident and inevitable death, has always prevailed, 
as they now do. The Bible, too, intimates that death and 
other evils preceded man. Of what use were the threaten- 
ing of death, if no example of it existed among animals? 
Again, plants were created with seeds in them, and animals 
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made male and female, for the production of a succession 
of races, and such a system implies a correspondent system 
of death. The human family might have been specially 
preserved by the fruit of the tree of life, perhaps, from the 
common lot, till they had sinned, when they, too, must die. 
Again, the selection and fitting up of a spot eastward as the 
Garden of Eden as a place for man while holy, and his ex- 
pulsion from it after he had sinned, implies that the world, 
generally, was, as now, a world of evil and suffering. It 
was made so from the beginning, because it would ulti- 
mately become a world of sin ; and sin and death are 
inseparable. 

14. Zoology and Geology throw doubt over the literal 
universality of the deluge of Noah. The many vertical 
movements of continents, taught by geology, afford a pre- 
sumption in favor of the Noachian deluge. But the science 
also shows the absurdity of a wide-spread opinion, that the 
numerous marine shells and plants found fossil in the rocks 
were deposited by the deluge. For they extend through 
more than ten miles thickness of rocks, and are arranged in 
systematic order, and most of them have been changed into 
stone by a slow process, and to impute all this to a transient 
deluge of less than a year’s duration, is to impute events 
to a totally inadequate cause. 

The doubts about the flood’s universality result, first, from 
the difficulty of covering the whole earth for so long a time 
with water: secondly, to find a place in an ark 450feet long, 75 
feet broad, and 45 feet high, for 1,658 species of quadrupeds, 
6,000 species of birds, 642 species of reptiles and tortoises, 
and 120,000 species of insects; all of which have been 
shown by naturalists to exist. But the grand difficulty is, to 
collect them all in one spot, and then to disperse them again 
without a miracle ; and if a miracle be introduced, all reason- 
ing is nonsense. Moreover, if the regions inhabited by man, 
then probably quite limited, were covered, what was the 
use of drowning the rest, of the world ? The language of 
scripture, though at first view seeming strongly to teach a 
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literal universality, is, in many other cases, quite as strong, 
although we know that it does not imply universality; but 
is an example where universal terms are employed to desig- 
nate only a great many. See Genesis 41 : 57. Exodus 9 : 
25. 10 : 15. Acts 2 : 5. Colossians 1 : 23, etc. 

15. The Bible teaches that the earth will be, and geology 
that it may be, destroyed by fire, and its surface renovated. 
The Bible declares that the earth will be burnt up, and its 
elements rtielted, which would reduce it to a molten globe. 
Geology shows that the earth contains within itself all the 
elements necessary to bring about such a result At the 
rate the internal heat increases, melted matter would be 
reached in less than one hundred miles. The proportion of 
the cooled to the melted matter, may be represented as the 
circumference of a circle twelve inches in diameter — the 
line being nine hundredths of an inch wide. It is clear, then, 
that if from any cause, natural or supernatural, such a crust 
in one part should be broken through and sink into the 
molten ocean below, all the rest might flounder and disap- 
pear, and a melted globe alone remain. Then would begin 
anew the formation of another crust, on which another 
economy of life might be established, and where might be 
the new heavens and new earth described in the scriptures, 
as the future residence of man glorified. 

III. Arguments for the Divine Benevolence . Geology 
furnishes some new and peculiar arguments in proof of the 
general benevolence of the Deity. They are called peculiar , 
because some of them have been said to prove former penal 
inflictions upon the human race. We shall certainly hail 
with satisfaction any additional light upon this most funda- 
mental doctrine. 

Most of the geological proofs of this truth are derived 
from agencies whose immediate effects are destructive, and 
thus prima facie evidence of malevolence. Thus the soils, 
so essential to the existence of man, cannot be prepared and 
spread over the surface of the underlying rocks, without 
scenes of great desolation. Glaciers and icebergs have 
covered the country, crushing and tearing up the ledges ; 
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and, subsequently, storms and inundations have prevailed, 
which, though involving men and animals in destruction, 
have developed additional capacities in the soil to sustain 
vegetable and, consequently, animal life. So the processes by 
which the various useful ores have been injected into the cre- 
vices of the rocks, so as to be accessible to man, have been car- 
ried through only by violent fractures and upheavings of the 
strata, and the fusion of some of the veins. How little like 
benevolence did it appear in the early history of the globe, 
when the ploughshare of ruin was driven through the earth’s 
crust, its strata were bent, fractured, and dislocated ; ridged 
up into mountains and sunk into valleys. Yet without this 
apparently ruinous process, man could never have got access 
but to a small part of the useful mineral materials of the 
earth ; water would have become stagnant over a marshy 
surface, and the most beautiful scenery of the earth, the 
mountains and hills, so exquisitely related to each other, 
would never have existed. In other words, the natural evils 
were the means of producing natural good. Even the most 
fearful calamities to which we are subject have marks of 
benevolence in them — the phenomena of earthquakes and 
eruptions from volcanoes. They appear to be essential to the 
preservation of the balance of nature, and give vent to that 
great furnace of fire within the globe, which might other- 
wise rend its crust to atoms ; and to save countless millions, 
how small the sacrifice of a few thousand lives ! — an inci- 
dental effect, but not the object of volcanoes. 

Of course the inquiry arises here, as elsewhere, why a 
Being of infinite perfections could not have secured the 
good without the evil. The author suggests that the most 
satisfactory reason for this mixed system, is the fact of the 
fallen condition of man; man’s highest good demands a 
mixture of evil in the system, as a means of discipline. 

Geology furnishes interesting proofs of what the author 
calls prospective benevolence . It is illustrated by the origin 
and distribution of coal and gold. Untold ages before the 
creation of man, processes for the formation of coal were in 
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operation, then, apparently, without design, but intended to 
provide for the wants of the future man. We might trans- 
port ourselves in imagination, and view the gigantic forests 
in those low lands, as of the United States, where mountain 
ridges may now rear their summits. We should see them 
submerged, or forming beds like peat, and interstratified with 
layers of sand, gravel, and limestone. We might wonder at 
the immense wastes, at the immense forests* inhabited by 
few animals of any kind, as the atmosphere is thoroughly 
impregnated with carbonic acid. But the forests passed 
away, the strata of alternate beds of vegetable matter and 
earthy materials, are elevated above the waters ; erosion lays 
bare the edges, and man is introduced; and, after several 
thousand years, he discovers the use of this coal so long 
laid up for his benefit. The vast amount of the coal in this 
country is another significant fact. Not less than two hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand square miles of our surface, 
equal to twenty-five such States as Massachusetts, are 
underlaid by beds of coal ; and if the average thickness of 
these beds be only twelve feet, the whole amount of coal in 
our country cannot be less than five hundred cubic miles; 
and one cubic mile, at the rate we now use it, would last a 
thousand years; so that we may estimate the period when 
our coal will be exhausted at several hundred thousand years, 
unless its consumption should vastly increase. Not only do 
we see a striking proof of prospective benevolence, in thus 
providing for the means of comfort and civilization of 
future inhabitants, but also in the immense magnitude 
of this treasure, we may discern the intention of God 
as to the future population of our country, and the promi- 
nent part it is to take in the civilization and salvation of the 
world. 

The illustration from the time and manner in which gold 
has been introduced into its present position, is even more 
peculiarly a mark of prospective benevolence, to the geolo- 
gist’s mind. Gold is found, either in veins in the older rocks, 
or in the sands and gravels of the most recent deposits de- 
rived from them, while it is scarcely found at all in the 
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Mesozoic and Tertiary, or the intermediate formations. Yet 
both the latest and the intermediate strata, are made of 
fragments derived from the older rocks. Why, then, should 
gold be absent from the intermediate series ? The conclu- 
sion is irresistible, that it was not introduced into the older 
rocks until after the formation of the intermediate groups. 
Then the auriferous veins were introduced into the older 
rocks, so that, as they were denuded subsequently to the Ter- 
tiary, the gold was also worn away, and accumulated in the 
placers. In other words, this accumulation took place just 
before the introduction of man, as if it was intended solely 
for him. Of what use could gold have been to the igua- 
nodons, otozoums, or gigantic birds of the intermediate 
periods ? they could use it neither for food, nor as a procurer 
of food ; and they had no higher use for any article. But 
man uses it for important purposes of political and social 
economy. 

IV. Miraculous and Special Providence . — The following 
is Dr. Hitchcock’s definition of Miraculous Providence : “ It 
is a superintendence over the world that interferes, when 
desirable, with the regular operations of nature, and brings 
about events, either in opposition to natural laws, or by 
giving them a less or greater power than usual. In either 
of these cases, the events cannot be explained by natural 
laws ; they are above, or contrary to, nature, and, therefore, 
are called miracles, or prodigies.” 

Geology abounds with such interventions. The facts of 
all other sciences may be brought into ceaseless cycles, but 
geology shows a divine hand cutting asunder the chain at 
intervals, and commencing new series of operations. 

We may imagine an observer to stand upon one of the 
nearest heavenly bodies, as the moon, and see the earth pass- 
ing through its various stages of progress, and noting when 
a miracle is performed. He may see the world at first a 
globe of liquid fire ; and the problem is, to fill it with forms 
of organic life. A crust is first formed, and then the ob- 
server sees that races of animals are crawling upon it, and 
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plants flourishing upon its surface. Though be cannot see 
the Deity as an agent locate these beings upon the earth, he 
sees that their creation is a miracle, not resolvable by the 
laws of nature. If the production of organisms, enough to 
fill the world, is not a miracle, there is no act that can be, 
and we might dismiss the term from the language. 

But this observer soon discovers new forms of life among 
the primitive races, and by inspection discovers that the first 
set of beings have entirely disappeared, and that a fresher 
and more vigorous economy is introduced. Catastrophes 
may have destroyed the first, or else the changed condition of 
the climate, as the planet cooled. Again do the long ages 
roll on, and Earth rejoices in her crowded and happy popu- 
lation; but the divine decree, which limits the terms of 
economies, as well as of individual life, must be accom- 
plished ; and inundations, earthquakes, eruptions, or slow 
submergence terminate the second period of life ; and then 
more complex forms are introduced by creation, with such 
an adaptation to circumstances as only Infinite wisdom can 
make. In like manner, at least six entire changes of life 
pass in review, and from twenty-five to thirty successive 
miraculous acts of creation. 

The observer on the moon has witnessed the introduction 
of separate economies, each one, on the whole, superior to 
the preceding. He now sees an unusual preparation for the 
support of higher forms of organization ; as a greater extent 
and richness of soil, a purer atmosphere, and the introduc- 
tion of the metallic ores. The object of this preparation at 
length appears ; one species so remarkable, that its creation 
may justly be regarded as the most striking of all the mira- 
cles of nature, as it is also of revelation. It is man : a 
being whose physical organization is the perfected antitype 
of all other animals ; who subjects all others to his sway, 
and converts even the fiercest elements into servants. Man’s 
creation, as taught by geology, rises up as a lofty monument 
of miraculous intervention in nature, beating back the waves 
of unbelief, and reflecting afar the divine wisdom and glory. 

Hence we have an important addition to the articles of 
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Natural Religion ; for, heretofore, miraculous intervention 
has been confined to Revealed Religion. This places mira- 
cles upon such a basis that we may confidently appeal to 
them to take away all improbability from the miracles of 
Christianity. The constancy and uniformity of nature have 
been the grand argument against them ; and no human 
testimony, it is said, can prove a miracle in opposition to 
the will of all nature. Much labor has been spent in the 
vain attempt to answer this objection of Hume, upon his 
premises. And, in fact, from metaphysical reasoning, we 
cannot disprove this objection, without laying down several 
established fundamental principles, as the existence of a 
Deity. And, even then, it may be a question whether the 
reasoning is entirely satisfactory. But the miracles of 
geology destroy entirely the groundwork of the objection. 
Miracles are not contrary to experience, for how easy it is to 
read them from the leaves of nature’s volume. We may 
call the miracles of scripture myths, but it is not so easy to 
dispose of the thousands of exhumed species of fossils. 
They testify that miraculous intervention has been a law of 
God’s natural government from the beginning; and if we 
do not find miracles in the Christian dispensation, it is an 
exception to the general course of Providence. Thus the 
very stones cry out against unbelief. 

Special Providence is also regarded by our author as a 
doctrine of Natural Religion. “ I should define it,” says he, 
“to be an event brought about apparently by natural laws, 
yet, in fact, the result of a special agency, on the part of the 
Deity, to meet a particular exigency, either by an original 
arrangement of natural laws, or by a modification of second 
causes, out of sight at the time.” Thus he regards all special 
providences as interpositions of Deity, inferior in degree to 
miracles. Nor does he confine it, as some do, to phenomena 
fitted to arrest attention by their peculiar and striking adapt- 
edness to a moral design. He also defines a providence as 
the event happening, not the act of the Deity in producing 
the event. 

Several special providences in the earth’s history are 
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pointed out. For example, go back to that period in the 
history of the earth and the moon, when both of them were 
molten globes. Both have been cooled down so as to be- 
come solid. But the moon’s surface presents only naked 
volcanic rocks, and is, therefore, unfit for organic life ; while 
the earth has been going through processes which have fitted 
it for successive races of higher and higher grades. The 
agencies of change have been wisely and exactly ordered to 
produce this difference. To control these operations, espe- 
cially when the agencies have been at work so irregularly, 
has needed a guiding hand to meet every exigency. 

A special providence is seen in the many careful prepara- 
tions made for man’s benefit. The results of prospective 
benevolence, in providing the vast stores of mineral fuel, 
the various metals, the marble and building stones, and the 
wonderful varieties of natural scenery, are all special provi- 
dences ; for a special fiat was necessary thus to segregate 
these articles for this particular purpose. 

A still more marked example of special providence is seen 
in the structure of the different races of animals and plants. 
So far as is known, these changes were all made to adapt 
organic races to the altered circumstances of the land, the 
waters, and the air. This shows that the Creator, after once 
arranging the laws of nature wisely, did not leave them to 
run on interminably, but stood by the great machine, and 
modified its action as was best. He so shaped and modified 
the moving forces, as to meet the exigencies of living beings. 

The importance of this doctrine to religion need not be 
dwelt upon here. It is surely an unexpected encourage- 
ment to us to persevere in prayer ; for it teaches us that all 
events are guided by the hand of the Deity, not by blind 
law, and that, when necessary, either to answer some humble 
prayer, or accomplish some desirable purpose, he will alter 
the usual course of nature by second causes, out of sight, 
so as to bring about the special result. 1 


1 This subject is fully discussed by Prof. H. in the Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. XI. 
pp. 776—800. 
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V. Another important position of the author is that in 
connection with human history, Geology presents strong 
pre Adamic as well as post- Adamic evidence of the fallen 
condition of this world , and presumptive proof of the medi- 
atorial work of Christ 

Geology shows that the same organic and inorganic laws 
which now prevail, have been in operation on the globe from 
the earliest times, and, consequently, the same mixed system 
of enjoyment and suffering among animals. Accidents now 
may happen to all, and death is inevitable. So was it with 
the earliest trilobites and brachiopods of the Silurian age. 
Their numberless petrified relics show how unsparing death 
has been. Hence the idea which some have expressed, that 
suffering and death were introduced among the lower ani- 
mals, only after the sin of our first parents, is erroneous. 

The mixed system of good and evil under which we live, 
seems to be adapted for a state of probation for man. The 
evils are adapted to discipline the moral powers by trying 
their strength. But why has this mixed system prevailed 
from the dawn of earthly organic existence ? Why should 
the inferior animals be made to suffer long before man’s 
existence, because he would, by transgression, incur the 
divine displeasure? If God foresaw that man would sin, 
and that a probationary system was the best for sinners, 
infinite benevolence would adapt the world for a fallen 
being; and if it can be shown that animal existence is, 
upon the whole, a blessing, or if animals may exist in an- 
other world, and there receive some compensation, we can 
see why God, to give unity to the system, should from the 
first have mixed evil with good in the natural world. Thus, 
moreover, would he more impressively exhibit the evil of 
sin. 

By comparing revelation and science, the conviction will 
be impressed upon us, that all the disorders and sufferings 
of the present world, and in its past history, point signifi- 
cantly to the cross. That solves the deepest mysteries of 
all time, before or after Adam. A world fallen yet redeemed, 
is the great truth engraved upon the earliest and deepest 
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foundations of the earth by her Creator and Redeemer. 
This is the profoundest lesson of paleontology. 1 

VI. Geology Presents us with New and Enlarged View s 
of the Divine Plans . The plans of God have been devel- 
oped gradually. The Mosaic dispensation was a revelation 
of plans not known to the patriarchs: the Christian dispen- 
sation is much in advance of the Mosaic, and modern 
science is permitted to extend the knowledge of the Chris- 
tian in respect to God’s works and laws in every direction. 
The telescope has opened an infinity in one direction and 
the microscope in another. Geology leads us into depths 
of duration alike beyond the imagination. 

One of these plans is the law of unity . Unity of design 
is a striking characteristic of existing nature. Though there 
are diversities of form, aspect, and structure, yet we every- 
where meet with the same original model on which all are 
constructed, — the organic and inorganic, the great and 
the small, the proximate and the remote, bound together by 
ten thousand relations and sympathies into one golden 
tissue of harmonies. This same thread of unity runs 
through all the successive economies of life that have suc- 
cessively appeared upon the earth. They were not several 
independent systems, but they form the parts of one great 
whole. For the laws of inorganic matter have never varied, 
nor have the laws of organisms, or the laws of zoology, 
botany, anatomy, and physiology. For the fossil animals 
and plants can be classified with existing species; and not 
only so, but certain links that are wanting between existing 
forms, are supplied from the fossil races. For example, in 
existing nature, there is a sudden transition between birds 
and reptiles : there are no animals having a type of struc- 
ture intermediate between these two classes. But geology 
presents us with examples of beings forming this connecting 
link, among the Lithichnozoa , or the animals who made 


1 The author has developed this subject in a lecture entitled : The Cross in 
Nature and Nature in the Cross , which will appear in a subsequent number of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 
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the tracks upon stone. One class of them have ornithic and 
lacertilian features combined. 

Another important principle is the law of change. The 
law of constancy and uniformity in nature is subordinate to 
the higher law of change. Hitherto, the law of gravitation 
has generally been considered the highest of all laws, second 
only to the divine will, but our modern sciences show it to 
be subordinate to the law of change. 

In the inorganic world change is the great conservative 
principle of the universe. If only mechanical forces operate, 
matter would be condensed into lifeless adamant. But 
chemical changes give mobility to the particles, and the 
segregating processes of affinity and cohesion begin the 
mighty cycle of change, which would be endless were the 
forces, as in gravity, exactly balanced. But they are not, 
and hence a particular system fails — requiring divine power 
to interpose and commence a new series. Thus the law of 
change is a higher power, coming in to modify and control 
for a time, the law of constancy. And herein is its special 
adaptation to our world; for it the endless variety needed 
by sentient creatures, and allows a permanency as enduring 
as Infinite Wisdom sees fit to ordain. 

Change shows itself in the organic world by the intro- 
duction of modified forms of organization. It is seen as 
we examine in review the constituents of the different 
systems of life. Different families, genera, and species lie 
close together, and of such varied proportions, that we 
almost fancy them to belong to some other system. But 
we learn presently that they are only wise adaptations to a 
changing world, possessing strong links of connection with 
all other terrestrial beings. 

When we thus regard these changes, not merely as con- 
nected with death, but as the precursors of renovated excel- 
lencies, and see that they are but a part of the wise plans of 
the Deity, we no longer view them as defects ill nature, but 
essential features of a fallen world. We admire the perfect 
wisdom that has devised them, and anticipate joyfully the 
wonderful developments of this law yet to appear in eternity. 
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This topic has an important bearing upon revealed reli- 
gion ; for it removes objections to a miraculous dispensation, 
and narrows the distinction between natural and revealed 
religion, giving to both the same origin. 

Many interesting suggestions are given in the lecture 
upon the vastness of the divine plans* The mind is almost 
overwhelmed in considering the infinite spaces developed by 
astronomy, and the mighty duration of the earth as made 
known by geology. Chronology has no measuring line long 
enough to stretch over them, and imagination tires on her 
wing in attempting the daring flight. Yet to the mind of 
Jehovah they are perfectly distinct We discover every- 
where, in every change, his footsteps, his energizing and 
controlling power. Every new tableau in the opening series, 
gives a brighter display, till the harmonies become complete 
in man. 

From the past we may derive a presumption as to the 
future. If in all past periods change has been the higher 
and controlling law of our world — the essential means of 
its preservation and of the happiness of sentient beings — 
we may presume that other changes are to succeed. And 
since we know of no example of the annihilation of a single 
particle of matter, but only of its metamorphosis, we can 
set no limits to the expanding series. Why may not change, 
through all eternity, be, as it has been and is now, an essen- 
tial means of happiness to created natures? 

Thus we stand upon the middle point of existence, as it 
were, and can look backwards and forwards, but cannot 
pierce to the beginning or end of the series. The extremi- 
ties lie too deeply buried in the past and the future, to be 
seen by mortal vision. These views are ennobling. What 
Christian will hesitate to give up his soul to the liberalizing, 
purifying, and elevating influences of these grand disclo- 
sures? For having felt their interest and power on earth, 
he may surely hope that their deeper and more thorough 
study will form a part of the employments and enjoyments 
of heaven. 
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We close with the following inference from the whole 
subject, in the words of the author : 


“From all that has been advanced we may safely say, that no other 
science, nay, perhaps not all the other sciences, touch religion at so many 
points as geology. And at what connecting point do we discover collision ? 
If upon a few of them some obscurity still rests, yet with nearly all how 
clear the harmony — how strong the mutual corroboration 1 With how 
much stronger faith do we cling to the Bible when we find so many of its 
principles thus corroborated ! From many a science has the supposed viper 
come forth and fastened itself upon the hand of Christianity. But instead 
of falling down dead, as an unbelieving world expected, how calmly have 
they seen her shake off the beast and feel no harm ! Surely it is time that 
unbelievers, like the ancient heathen, should confess the divinity of the 
Bible, when they see how invulnerable it is to every assault Surely it is 
time for the believer to cease fearing that any deadly influence will ema- 
nate from geology and fasten itself upon his faith, and learn to look upon 
this science only as an auxiliary and friend.” 


ARTICLE II. 

THE ABORIGINES OF INDIA. 

Herodotus was the first to introduce India to the ac- 
quaintance of the western world. Following the report of 
Scylax, who at the instance of Darius had explored the river 
Indus, he enumerates at least four diasses of men who had 
their abode about the mouth of that river. 

1. Fishermen, who inhabited the marshes of the In- 
dus, the description of whose habits and methods of fishing 
would apply, with equal accuracy, to the fishermen of Scinde 
to-day. 2. Pastoral tribes, called Padaeans. 3. People who 
ate no flesh, but lived upon vegetable diet, whom no one can 
fail to recognize. 4. Calatians. These classes he speaks of 
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in general, as having straight black hair, as “alike black and 
resembling the Egyptians .” 1 

This diversity among the inhabitants of India, thus vaguely 
alluded to by Scylax the Persian, and which has been no- 
ticed and more definitely stated by all travellers, from the 
time of Scylax and of Alexander to the present, finds its only 
historical solution in the sacred writings of the Hindus them- 
selves. The authors of the earliest writings — the Vedic 
Hymns — who style themselves “ Ary as” (honorable ones), 
and who constitute one of the oldest members of the great 
Arian or Indo-European family, did not, as is well known, 
probably originate in India. Having a birth-place, as we 
suppose, somewhere in the highlands of Asia, that “ hive of 
all nations,” they early left their ancestral seat to seek ad- 
venture or a less contracted dwelling-place in the wide world 
about them. They were a bold, spirited, and freedom-loving 
race. Others of their family had gone, before them, to the 
north and west ; they turned to the south ; and, crossing the 
snowy barriers of the Himalaya or Hindu Kush, gradually 
poured down along the many streams which find their origin 
among those lofty hills, until they found a more inviting rest- 
ing-place in the sunny plains of the Panjab — the country of 
the five rivers. 

If, however, we read aright their ancient hymns, offered 
either in praise of the gods, or as supplications to them, 
and which lucidly reflect the passing life, the varying feeling 
of these children of nature, they did not find these spacious 
tracts which opened so invitingly before them, wholly unpeo- 
pled. 

We read in these hymns, of Dasyus, of Asuras, of Rak- 
shas, of Flesh* eaters, etc. ; all, terms evidently designating 
enemies to these new comers, who everywhere opposed their 
progress. And they indicate, usually at least, enemies from 
without their own ranks, and of different stock, as seen from 
their differences of speech, color, and faith ; while the same 
opprobrious epithets are occasionally applied to Aryans, who 


1 Thrtlia, 98—102. 
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have apostatized from their original belief, or have become 
political foes. Of these different classes, the Dasy us are the 
most frequently named. The term “dasyu” meant, originally, 
“thief,” “ robber,” and afterwards was applied to any enemy, 
although limited, ordinarily, to tribal or national foes. Their 
method of allusion to these Dasyus will be seen from the 
following extracts from the Rig Vedxiy Wilson’s transla- 
tion. 

“ Discriminate, O Indra, between the Aryas and those who 
are Dasyus: restraining those who perform no religious rites, 
compel them to submit to the performance of sacrihces.” 

“ Indra, having attacked the Dasyus and the Si my us, slew 
them with his thunderbolts ; the thunderer then divided the 
fields with his white-complexioned friends.” 

“ Indra defends his Arya worshipper in all conflicts : in con- 
flicts that confer heaveu ; he punished for man the neglecter 
of religious rites : he tore off the black skin.” 1 

“ Indra has scattered the black-sprung servile hosts.” 

The diversity in religious faith and physical appearauce, 
between the two classes is, in the above verses, clearly de- 
picted. These Dasyus, moreover, were no despicable foes : 
they were numerous, and their civilization was not, appa- 
rently, very much behind that of the Arian invaders. This 
is seen in the following hymns: 

“ O Indra, overthrow, on the part of the Arya, all the servile 
races, everywhere abiding.” 

“ He put to sleep, by delusion, with his destructive [weap- 
ons] thirty thousand of the servile [races].” 

“Armed with the thunderbolt, and confident in his strength, 
he has gone on destroying the cities of the Dasyus” — “their 
hostile and undiviue cities” — “their iron cities” — “a hun- 
dred stone-built cities.” a 

One curious hymn exists, which has been thus rendered 
by Wilson : 3 

“ With the thunderbolt thou hast confounded the voiceless 


1 Rig Veda, Vol. I. pp. 137, 259. Vol. II. pp. 85, 258. 

* Ibid. Vol. I. p. 266; Vol. II. p. 258; Vol. III. p. 180. 

* Ibid. Vol. III. p. 276. 
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Dasyus, thou hast destroyed, in battle, the speech-bereft 
foes.” 

Thus rendered, “ voiceless ” would undoubtedly refer to 
the uncouth and apparently inarticulate speech of the barba- 
rians. Max Muller, however, would read, instead of w an- 
asas ” (voice- less), “ a-nasas ” (wose-less), and make it refer to 
the flat noses of these Dasyus, which would find a counter- 
part in many of the wild Indian tribes of this day . 1 Wilson, 
however, condemns Muller’s reading. 

We find a few hymns, also, which indicate, as we have 
said, that some foes were of the Aryan household : 

“ Indra destroyed enemies, both Dasa and Arya enemies.” 

For hymns against Flesh-eaters, we take two verses from 
Miiller : 

“ May he burn and hiss like an oblation in the fire ! Put 
your everlasting hatred upon the villain who hates the Brah- 
man, who eats flesh, and whose look is abominable.” 

“ Indra and Soma, hurl the evil doer into the pit, into un- 
fathomed darkness ! May your strength be full of wrath to 
hold out, that no one may come out again.” 2 

In the Brakmanas , later commentaries upon the Veda , and 
which represent the succeeding stage of Arian immigration, 
we find, according to Miiller , 8 still more distinct allusions to 
races of men separate from the Arian stock, who are men- 
tioned under the name of Nishadas , and as having their abode 
at one time in the forest, at another in villages of their own. 

Passing from the Vedic age to that of Manu and the Epic 
Poems , allusions to various wild tribes are still more fre- 
quently met with ; but allusions no less obscure, and often 
self-contradictory. 

Valmiki, in his great epic, the Ramayana , has sung the 
victory of Rama, the incarnate Vishnu, over the foul fiend 
Ravana, whose dwelling was in Ceylon, and to rid whom 
from the earth, Vishnu, at the instance of Brahma, had de- 
scended to this lower world. According to the majority of 
modern critcs, the poet intends by this great song, in which 

1 Bunsen, Phil, of Hist Vol. I. p. 346. 

* Muller in Bunsen, Vol. I. p. 345. * Ibid. p. 346. 
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apes, bears, and vultures play so conspicuous a part, as the 
allies and guides of Rama, to symbolize the subjection of some 
southern people to northern conquerors ; or perhaps the con- 
quest of Ceylon by the tribes of the continent; and, by apes 
and bears, it is conceived, are intended the uncouth, uncivil- 
ized denizens of the Dekhan. However much of historic 
truth may lie concealed beneath this strange conceit (and 
we see that Barthelemy St. Hilaire — whose essays on Budd- 
hism and Hindu philosophy have placed him in one of the 
first ranks of Oriental scholars — wholly discards the theory 1 ), 
mention is certainly made, throughout the epic, of various 
scattered classes of barbarians. 

And so again in the Mahabharata^ which is not so much a 
single epic as a collection of ancient legends incorporated in- 
to one work, M Dasyus ” are referred to as comprising a num- 
ber of frontier tribes ; while in one passage it is implied that 
w the Brahmans of that age regarded the Dasyus as owing 
allegiance to Brahmanical institutions.” 8 

Manu also, in his chapter on M mixed classes,” dwells at 
length upon the different tribes existing in his day, all of 
whom he regarded in common with some earlier writers, as 
having been, originally, of one of the four castes. Thus he 
says: 

“ Three castes, the Brahman, the Kshatriya, and the Vai- 
sya, are twice born ; the fourth, the Sudra, is once born ; 
and there is no fifth.” 8 

Accordingly he treats all classes not falling, in his time, 
within the pale of the four castes, as either mixed classes, 
arising from intermarriage between different castes, or de- 
graded offspring of one of the three “ twice-born.” Thus he 
enumerates twelve classes who were once Kshatriyas, but 
who “ have gradually sunk to the state of Sudras, from the ex- 
tinction of sacred rites, and from having no communication 
with Brahmans.” And so in the following verse : 

“ Those tribes which are outside of the classes produced 
from the mouth, arms, thighs, and feet, whether they speak 


. i Jour, des Savants, July 1859. 
8 Manu, X. 4. 


* Muir’s Orig. Sanskrit Texts, p. 179. 
60 * 
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the language of the Mlechhas (barbarians) or of the Aryas, 
are called DasyusP 1 

By tribes that are 44 outside,” he probably intended such as 
had voluntarily lost caste by neglect of the religious rites of 
the Brahmans. While it would be allotting too great an 
antiquity to Brahmanical institutions to admit the truth of 
Manu’s theory of their origin, we see that he at least recog- 
nized the existence of classes of men called Dasyus, which 
name had been employed to represent those who were of un- 
Arian extraction, by the earliest writers. 

We have hitherto found but slight reference to the physi- 
cal appearance of these rude people. In the Puranas , how- 
ever, which, though representing the latest period of Hindu 
literature, unquestionably contain many fragments of ancient 
history, we do find such reference, while in some, and prob- 
ably later passages, lists of tribes are furnished, correspond- 
ing quite nearly to the names of tribes now existing. In the 
legend of Vena , a prince whose name occurs even in various 
hymns of the Rig Veda , and whose story, found in the Mahar 
bharata , is repeated in several Puranas , is a passage which is 
worth our notice. We give it as found in the Vishnu Parana^ 
though adopting the version of Muir : « 

44 Vena was a proud prince, who on his exaltation to the 
throne ventured to give out the proclamation : 4 Men must 
not sacrifice, or offer oblations, or give gifts. Who else but 
myself is the enjoyer of sacrifices ? I am always the lord of 
oblations.’ ” 

On account of this impious declaration, which he per- 
sisted in, in spite of the expostulations of the jealous priests, 
he was slain by them in their anger, 44 with blades of sacri- 
ficial grass purified by hymns.” After his death, the king- 
dom was infested by robbers, as, Vena dying childless, no 
king could be appointed. In their despair, the wise men at 
last thought of an expedient : they rubbed the thigh of Vena 
to produce a son. The legend then says : 

44 From his thigh, when rubbed, there sprang a man like 


1 Manu, X. 43—45. 


* Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, p. 98. 
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a charred log, with flattened face, and very short. 4 What 
shall I do ? ? said the man, in distress, to the Brahmans. 
They said to him, ‘ sit down’ (nishida) ; and he became, in 
consequence, a Nishada. There sprang, afterwards, from this 
man, Nishadas, dwelling in the Vindhya mountains, noto- 
rious for their wicked deeds. By this means, the sin of the 
king was expelled ; the Nishadas were thus produced, origi- 
nating in the sin of Vena.” By rubbing his right hand, a 
holy king was then born. 

Wilson, in a note to this passage, adds : 

44 The Matsya Purana says there were born outcasts or 
barbarous races, Mlechhas, black as collyrium. The Bhaga- 
vata Purana describes an individual of dwarfish stature, with 
short arms and legs, of a complexion as black as a crow, 
with a projecting chin, broad flat nose, red eyes, and tawny 
hair ; whose descendants were mountaineers and foresters. 
The Padma Purana has a similar description, adding to the 
dwarfish stature and black complexion, a wide mouth, large 
ears, and a protuberant belly Whether this is an exag- 
gerated description of these wild tribes, we may see in the 
sequel. 

The process by which the Aryans gained control over In- 
dia, was clearly a slow one. The tide of immigration was 
evidently affected by the physical characteristics of the coun- 
try traversed. Supposing that they entered India by the 
north-west, they must first have encountered the Indus. And 
so in their earliest hymns, that river is referred to as the 
boundary of their location. Following the course of that 
stream, which they probably did only at an early date, they 
appear again to have turned upon their track, avoiding the 
broad table-land of Mewar, and filing around to the north 
and east, until tfiey came upon the Ganges and its tributa- 
ries. Here they halted ; and here, again, we find the two 
rivers, Sarasvati and Drishadvati, by a double inversion 
44 the Caggar and Sursooti of our barbarous maps,” given as 
the sacred limit. Manu calls the country between these two 
rivers, 44 Brahmavarta , because frequented by gods;” 1 refer- 

i IL 17. 
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ring, probably, to its sacredness, as the ancient seat of his 
fathers. 

When again resuming their journey, they followed the 
general course of the Ganges to the south-east Their habi- 
tat, in Menu’s day, is given by him when he includes the 
whole region between the Himalaya and Vindhya moun- 
tains, and the two seas, as M Ariavarta , or inhabited by re- 
spectable men and all outside of that as u the land of the 
Mlechhas , or those that speak barbarously.” 1 

At his day then, variously estimated at from 900 to 500 b. c., 
the Aryans had certainly not crossed the Vindhya range. 
When they did cross, it was only at its eastern and west- 
ern extremities, keeping almost exclusively to the sea side of 
the Ghat ranges. 

Now by looking over Lassen’s map of ancient India, we 
shall be able to detect at every stage the presence of nishadas , 
or those wild tribes who ever disputed the right of way. 
What, we now ask, would be the natural consequence of such 
a meeting of these two races of men, as we find hinted at 
in their sacred books ? We should suppose that the more 
cultivated and powerful of the two would either exterminate 
the weaker and less refined, or would incorporate them into 
their own body, or drive them into regions where they could 
still maintain their independence. But the extermination of 
a race so nearly a match for the conquerors, would seem an 
unlikely occurrence, and particularly so when we consider 
that these conquerors did not so much court war, as engage in 
it from the necessity of their position. We have left then 
the two latter contingencies, and both these have, we con- 
ceive, been realized in Indian history. 

But further : we find no evidence, either from oral tradition 
or written legend, of any warlike incursion of the Aryan race 
upon the peoples south of Hindostan, inhabiting the high- 
lands of the Dekhan. As far as Aryans have settled there 
in the lapse of centuries, it has been only as peaceful colo- 
nists. What then, should we anticipate, would be the pos- 
sible result of such a contact ? Should we not, if the natu- 

1 II. 22, 23. 
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rally Inferior race had been forced to succumb to the supe- 
rior intelligence and energy of the colonists, expect still to find 
that the weaker race, while acknowledging the rule of the 
mightier, would present a more unbroken front, in speech, in 
customs and religious faith, to the aggressions of the con- 
queror, than had their northern brethren ? Such at least, we 
again conceive, has been the fact in South Indian history. 

It is the more especial object of this Essay to bring to view, 
as far as we may be able, the present political, social, and re- 
ligious condition of these various tribes, which, by anticipa- 
tion and for convenience of nomenclature, we may term abo- 
riginal. A faithful sketch of the several religious beliefs 
which characterize them would be a valuable chapter in the 
religious history of mankiud. Attention has been but lately 
called to these tribes, and they yet await a historian. Notices 
of them which we offer, have been gathered from all sources, 
mainly from the journals of the several Asiatic societies and 
the records of travellers. 

We present, as an introduction, a brief sketch of the physi- 
cal geography of India, that we may see at a glance, the 
natural abode of untamed tribes, and to afford us a thread 
which we may follow in our survey. 

The general peninsula of India is divided into three well 
marked regions, by the two great mountain ranges which 
traverse it from East to West. On the north we have the 
Himalaya range, “ the land of snow,” stretching, in an almost 
unbroken line, north-west and south-east, for a distance of 
eighteen hundred miles, shutting in India from Tibet upon 
the north. Properly, however, this great chain of mountains 
which has aided so materially in creating and shaping the 
mythology of the people, hems in the great peninsula upon 
the east also ; leaving but a single opening into its plains 
by land. The proper chain of the Himalaya is bounded on 
the east by the Brahmaputra, and on the west by the Indus; 
which two rivers, commencing almost literally in an inoscu- 
lation north of the snowy chain, pass, the one to the east and 
south, entering the Bay of Bengal by the Ganges which it 
meets, and the other, to the west and south, into the Persian 
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Gulf, receiving on its way various tributaries from the 
Panjab. 

The Himalaya range itself constitutes the first great divi- 
sion of India. For it is not a single line of hills, but is 
formed by a number of parallel ranges, which, occasionally 
intersected by cross sections, give us the mountain districts 
of Nepal, Bhotan, etc. 

Passing from the Himalayas to the plains below, we meet 
with no marked elevation until we cross the valley of the 
Ganges, when we are confronted with another range of hills, 
less elevated than the Himalayas, but of no little importance 
in the geography of the peninsula, being the source of num- 
berless tributaries of the Ganges, and forming a natural bar- 
rier between the main body of the continent and the penin- 
sula proper. These are the Vindhya mountains. Com- 
mencing at Gujerat, they pass, in a north-easterly direction, 
toward the eastern terminus of the Himalaya. Fortified at 
their origin by a parallel range of hills, the Satpura moun- 
tains, they slope gradually into the basin of the Ganges, 
leaving comparatively free communication between the 
plains of Bengal and the southern country. 

Hindostan proper, comprising all the region between the 
Himalaya and Vindhya mountains, is itself divided into two 
unequal portions by another lesser range of hills, the Aravali, 
which, commencing at the western terminus of the Vindhya, 
run almost at right angles to that range, thotigh inclining 
slightly toward the east, and separate the valley of the Indus 
from that of the Ganges. Enclosed between the Aravali 
and Vindhya ranges, is Mewar, the table-land of Hindostan, 
passing, by gentle descent, into the basin of the Ganges. 

The third main division of India is the Dekhan, so called 
from the Sanskrit “ dakshin,” or 44 south ” (literally, “right”), 
comprised between the Vindhya mountains and the southern 
sea. The Dekhan is not only fortified on the north, it is also 
flanked, on either side, by the chains of Ghats, which, rang- 
ing southerly, unite towards the end of the peninsula. They 
are so termed from their 44 ghat ” or 44 step-like ” formation, 
the result of volcanic action. The western Ghats being 
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much higher than the eastern, there is formed the table-land 
of the Dekhan, facing toward the Bay of Bengal. 

We must again call attention to the admirable fitness of 
these grand mountain-chains to the necessities of a people 
whom we have referred to as a race hard-pressed but still 
unsubdued. 

We pass, now, to a consideration of those tribes of India 
which are clearly distinct from the Aryan or Brahman race, 
and may still be met with, especially in the elevated regions 
of that country. We commence at the northern or Hima- 
layan region. 

The physical geography of the Himalaya is peculiar. 
Stretching, as we have seen, from the great bend of the In- 
dus to the great bend of the Brahmaputra, this range is inter- 
sected by various streams, which originate in the table-land 
of Tibet and find an outlet through the Indus, Ganges, or 
Brahmaputra. The great mountain-peaks, which for altitude 
stand unrivalled, are not ill the main line of the chain, but 
have, as it were, stepped aside, standing at right-angles to the 
south of the range, and allowing a passage for the streams 
from the north, which they also supply with numberless 
feeders on their way. By these intersections the whole range 
is divided into three principal districts : First from the In- 
dus comes the Sutlej river, so famous in Anglo-Indian mili- 
tary history, which bounds the Panjab on the east, and forms 
the main branch of the Indus. 

Next in importance, toward the east, is the Kali or Gogra, 
which, passing south to join the Ganges, shuts in, between 
itself and the Sutlej, what is known as the districts of Kum- 
aon and Garwhal, Finally, the Tishta separates Nepal from 
Bhotan on the east with the exception of the little territory 
of Sikkim, which is pressed in between them. 

But, aside from the cross-sections of the chain, there are 
divisions in the other direction, which give it its marked pecu- 
liarity. The mean breadth of the Himalaya is given, by 
Johnston, as 150 miles ; but this must, we think, be erro- 
neous, since Mr. B. H. Hodgson, to whom we are indebted 
for our first real acquaintance with the configuration of the 
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range, gives it as only ninety miles ; and has been followed, 
in this, by others. 1 

This breadth of ninety miles he subdivides into three dis- 
tinct climatic sections, of thirty miles each. In ascending, 
we come, first, upon a region extending to a height of four 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. Next follows a sec- 
tion extending from four to ten thousand feet above the sea ; 
and the third reaches from ten thousand feet to about sixteen 
thousand, the average height of the chain. The two upper 
regions are simple, admitting of no subdivisions; but not so 
the lower. This comprises a three-fold tract of country: 
First, upon entering the hills, you reach a tract called Tarai. 
This is u an open waste, encumbered, rather than clothed, 
with grass.” It is infested with a direful malaria, arising 
from its numerous swamps. Immediately above this, is a 
region of forest, called Bhaver, or Saul Forest. This is as dry 
as the region below was wet ; but not less abounding in ma- 
laria. The third division is that of the Dhuns, or sand- 
stone ranges, low hills running parallel with the general 
chain, and alike noxious in its climate with the two lower 
divisions. This general outline is true, in detail, only of the 
central portion of the range; but its traces are evident through- 
out. 

These three grand divisions of the chain, differing in alti- 
tude, differ also in the fauna and flora which characterize 
them. This we should anticipate ; but the fact of most in- 
terest, and which is hardly so well exemplified elsewhere, 
is, that what is true here of the lower order of the animal 
kingdom, is no less true of the highest : these three regions 
are also the abode of three classes of men, no one of which 
can venture into the domain of the other two, without seri- 
ous detriment. 

It is these three classes of men that first claim our notice. 
We begin our survey where the Sutlej pierces the range, in 
order to avoid commencing with tribes at either extremity, 
which we might suppose would be affected by contact with 


1 Jour. Asiat. Soc. of Bengal, Aug. 1849. 
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adjoining people, and shall follow along the range, first to- 
wards the east, and again westward. 

Of the class of people which inhabit the uppermost re- 
gion of the Himalaya, along its whole extent, we need say 
nothing, as they are acknowledged to be of pure Tibetan 
extraction. They are termed Bhotiyas or Bhots. Bhote is, 
indeed, the proper name of Tibet, and is seen in the name it- 
self — Ti -bet. Many of the Bhots of Kumaon trace their de- 
scent directly back to Tibet, while their location, immedi- 
ately upon the southern boundary of that country, their per- 
sonal appearance, language, religion, customs, and tradi- 
tions, all unite in confirming their Tatar origin. 

But, passing from these regions of snow to the low- 
er divisions of the range, we at once find ourselves in 
a different ethnological latitude. In the middle division 
there are two classes of people prevalent, a Hindu and an 
un-Hindu race. The general distinction between the two 
is obvious, and yet their commingling has caused a confu- 
sion which embarrasses minute inquiry. That the Hindu, 
by which we intend the Brahminic or Aryan race, should be 
found here, is not at all surprising. Apart from their natural 
spread, as seeking new fields for conquest or for trade, reli- 
gious feeling has sensibly drawn them towards these heights. 
The Himalaya, as we have mentioned, has ever been a 
prominent feature in the Hindu myth. Its wild recesses 
and imposing peaks, which must early have arrested their 
attention, have always been favorite haunts of the gods and 
goddesses ; and their lives are full of allusions to the grand 
features of these mountains. We cannot wonder, then, that 
they should have assumed a sacredness in the eye of a holy 
religionist, which should court a closer intimacy* Accord- 
ingly we meet here the well-known features, customs, and 
faith of the dwellers on the plains, and with these, as the 
superior, the aborigines have frequently sought and gained 
connection. There are, however, still remaining, a few tribes 
roaming through the woods in a savage state, which will 
well represent the original denizens of the mountain val- 
leys. 

Vol. XVII. No. 68. 61 
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Such are the Rawats or JRajis. They dwell in the secluded 
forests, in the eastern part of the districts ; and, although re- 
duced, according to Mr. Traill , 1 to some twenty families, still 
adhere pertinaciously to the customs of their ancestors. Such 
also are the Doms , now outcasts and hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for other tribes ; but probably a branch lop- 
ped off long since from the Rawat stock, degenerate in cus- 
toms, in character, and in physical type, approximating the 
Negro in their curly, crisp hair, and black complexion. 

The religion of these tribes is, as so generally among the 
aborigines of India, a purely nature religion. Every remark- 
able mountain, cave, forest, peak, fountain, and rock has its 
presiding demon and spirit, which are so reverenced by the 
people that a luckless geologist brought down upon his head 
the maledictions of the people, and barely escaped with his 
life, for having innocently broken off the nose of one of these 
rock demons, in a scientific ramble. To these spirits frequent 
sacrifices are offered, and various ceremonies are performed, 
in small temples often found, and which are frequented to 
the almost entire neglect of the Hindu temples found in the 
district. 

The presence of temples is a rare occurrence among these 
rude tribes ; and must in this case, we conceive, be attributed 
to the presence of the influential residents of the plain, whom 
they may have imitated in this, as they have in other things. 
That such should be the case, will not appear strange, when 
we remember that the Brahmans have not disdained to borrow 
even from their uncivilized neighbors. The well-stocked Hin- 
du Pantheon was no early production ; but has grown up 
almost within the historical era. The known introduction of 
many portions of this aboriginal faith, and the unquestioned 
fact that a vast number of the legends, dogmas, and religious 
rites, now deemed orthodox, never could have arisen by any 
natural development from the Vedic faith, since inconsis- 
tency, in every part of the present religious system, is glar- 
ingly present, force us to believe that, in entering India, the 
Aryan found already domiciled a religious faith having firm 

1 Asiat. Researches, xvi. 137. 
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hold on the affections or superstitions of the people, and 
which, as he could not break it up, he incorporated into his 
own system, with sagacious policy but with sad detriment to 
the consistency of his own belief. It is for this reason that an 
analysis of the current religious faith has proved, and must 
ever prove, so perplexing. 

But to return to these hill-tribes : a belief in all sorts of 
ghosts is common among them. Demons, elves, goblins, 
all come in for a share of their worship. There are ghosts of 
murdered men, ghosts of children, ghosts of cruel men, and 
ghosts of bachelors ! These last, termed Tolas (our w Will- 
o'-the-wisp” ), are supposed to be contemned by all other 
classes of ghosts, who shun their society and force them to 
lead a mournful existence in wild and solitary places. One 
scarcely finds a village that has not a demon, which often af- 
flicts men, women, children, and cattle. The ghosts of chil- 
dren are in reality mere optical delusions, or shadows, so 
frequent in mountainous countries. These shadows, so 
gloomily and silently sweeping along the mountain sides, 
are to these superstitious savages mysterious personalities, 
and are worshipped by them under the endlessly changing 
forms which they present 

But the bulk of the population in these two provinces of 
Kumaon and Garwhal is made up of Khasiyas . There is 
much conflict of opinion as to whence these people originated. 
Mr. Hodgson thinks them to be, in common with most of the 
Himalayan aborigines, of ancient Tibetan extraction, but to 
have become altered by intimate union with Hindu immi- 
grants ; and that being now the dominant race, they have 
taken special pains to conceal their rude origin . 1 Capt. 
Strachey however, well known by his geological surveys of 
the Himalaya, believes them to be of pure Hindu extrac- 
tion . 9 At present few traces, either lingual or physical, of 
savage origin appear. They are however of interest, as 
being the most important of these hill tribes, and as having, 
almost beyond a doubt, gained mention by Manu and the 

1 Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol, XVII., Part 1, 1848. 
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Vishnu Parana , which so- far confirms their aboriginal de- 
scent. 

The Vishun Pivrana classes them among u ferocious and 
uncivilized races.” 1 Manu specifies them as among those 
Kshatriyas “who have gradually sunk to the state of Sudras 
from the extinction of sacred rites, and from having no com- 
munication with Brahmans,” 9 

Passing over the Kali, from Kumaon to Nepal, we come 
upon several tribes of no special interest, and whose origin 
is alike doubtful. They are the Sunwars , the Gurungs y the 
Magars, the Jareya , and the Newar . Their Tibetan origin is 
probable, and they are certainly not more than half Hindu in 
customs and religion. 

Along with these, however, are found tribes of peculiar 
interest, from their entire isolation from all others. They 
are the Chepang and Eusundu . We quote Mr. Hodgson : 

“ Amid the dense forests of the central region of Nepal, to 
the westward of the great valley, dwell, in scanty numbers 
and nearly in a state of nature, two broken tribes, having no 
apparent affinity with the civilized races of that country, and 
seeming like the fragments of an earlier population. They 
toil not, neither do they spin ; they pay no taxes, acknowl- 
edge no allegiances; but, living entirely upon wild fruits and 
the produce of the chase, are wont to say that the rajah is 
lord of the cultivated country, as they are of the unredeemed 
waste. They have bows and arrows, of which the iron arrow- 
heads are procured from their neighbors, but almost no other 
implement of civilization ; and it is in the very skilful snar- 
ing of the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air, that all 
their little intelligence is manifested. 

“ Boughs, torn from trees and laid dexterously together, 
constitute their only houses, the sites of which they are per- 
petually shifting, according to the exigencies or fancies of the 
hour. In short, they are altogether, as near what is usually 
called the state of nature, as anything in human shape can 
well be. They are not noxious, but helpless ; not vicious, 


i V. P. p. 195. * Mann. 10 : 43. 
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but aimless, both morally and intellectually ; so that no one 
could, without distress, behold their careless, unconscious in- 
aptitude. 

fc< Compared with the mountaineers, among whom they are 
found, the Chepangs are a slight but not actually deformed 
race, though their large bellies and thin legs indicate strongly 
the precarious amount and innutritious quality of their food. 
In height, they are scarcely below the standard of the tribes 
around them ; who, however, are notoriously short of stature, 
but in color, they are very decidedly darker, or of a nigrescent 
brown.” 

As to their origin, Mr. Hodgson, at first, deemed them to 
be fragments of an aboriginal population, allied to the w Ta- 
mulian ” race, by which he intends the general aboriginal 
class of central and southern India ; but, he says, “ upon 
turning to the lingual test, I found that with the southern 
aborigines there was not a vestige of connection ; whilst, to 
my surprise, I must confess, I discovered in the Lhopas (Ti- 
betans) of Bhutan, the unquestionable origin and stock 
of the far-removed, and physically very differently-charac- 
terized Chepangs.” 

Leaving the Murmis and Kiratas, two tribes little known, 
we meet two others, Limbus and Lepchas , the latter the more 
numerous and sketched for us by Dr. Hooker, in his u Hima- 
layan Journals.” 

The Limbus abound most in East Nepal. “They are Budd- 
hists ; and, although not divided into castes, belong to seve- 
ral tribes.” Buddhist however by name, they are not neces- 
sarily so in practice. Latham, in his u Ethnology of India,” 
gives, from an account of Capt. Sherwill, a glimpse of a 
Limbu festival. We quote the former : 

“ All the men, women, and children, amounting to about 
twenty, were drunk. And they were hospitable. At the 
house of the principal man of the neighborhood, some thirty 
men and women were sitting on the ground, drinking hot 
chee. Some beat drums. In the middle a young girl, 
highly excited, in a fantastic dress fringed with the teeth of 
beasts, the beaks and spurs of birds, the claws of bears, and 

61 * 
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cocks’ tail-feathers, was dancing. Her action was slow and 
monotonous at first ; then, livelier and more rapid ; then, 
hurried and irregular ; then, frenzied and uncontrollable. 
The noise, too, increased ; the humming or singing became 
a shout ; the drums beat louder and more discordantly. 
There was a fire in the middle of the circle; the poor girl 
dashed into it and, with her naked feet sent the burning 
ashes over the floor. Then a propensity to mischief set in. 
She would pull down the frames upon which the domestic 
utensils were hung ; she would burn down the house. The 
next morning she was as quiet and demure as any decent lit- 
tle Limbu could be.” 1 

The Lepcha is found most in the little district of Sikkim, 
between Nepal and Bhotan. He is of marked Mongolian 
features, and allied also by language to that race. Dr. 
Hooker gives a very favorable view of him : 

“ He is timid, peaceful, and no brawler. He is in morals 
far superior to his Tibet and Bhotan neighbors, polyandry 
being unknown and polygamy rare. In diet, they are gross 
feeders ; rice, however, forming their chief sustenance. Pork 
is a staple dish ; and they also eat elephant and all kinds of 
animal food.” This in entire contrast to Hindu or Mo- 
hammedan custom. 

“ Marriages are contracted in childhood, and the wife 
purchased by money, or by services rendered to the future 
father-in-law. 

“ The Lepchas profess no religion, though acknowledging 
the existence of good and bad spirits. To the good they 
pay no heed. ‘Why should we?’ they say: ‘the good spirits 
do us no harm ; the evil spirits who dwell in every rock, 
grove, and mountain are constantly at mischief, and to them 
we must pray, for they hurt us.’ Every tribe has a priest- 
doctor; he neither knows nor attempts to practise the heal- 
ing art, but is a pure exorcist ; ail bodily ailments being 
deemed the operation of devils ; who are cast out by prayers 
and invocations. Still they acknowledge the Lamas to be 


i Ethnology of India, p. 23. 
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very holy men, and were the latter only moderately active, 
they would soon convert all the Lepchas.” 1 

In the course of bis travels, Dr. Hooker met with an inci- 
dent which well illustrates their superstitious feelings. He 
was attended by Lepcha guides and a Lama priest. Pro- 
posing to cross a lake, the Lama had provided a little bark 
boat and some juniper incense. Setting fire to the incense 
on the bark, he sent the boat far across the lake, whose sur- 
face was soon covered with a thick cloud of smoke. 

“ Taking a rupee from me, the priest then waved his arm 
aloft, and pretended to throw the money into the water, 
singing snatches of prayers in Tibetan, and at times shriek- 
ing at the top of his voice to the Dryad who claims these 
woods and waters as his own. There was neither beast, 
bird, nor insect to be seen, and the scenery was as impres- 
sive to me as the effect of the simple service was upon my 
people, who prayed with redoubled power, and hung more 
rags upon the bushes. 

u This invocation of the gods of the woods and waters, 
forms no part of Lama worship ; but the Lepchas are but 
half Buddhists : in their hearts they dread the demons of the 
grove, the lake, the snowy mountain and the torrent, and 
the crafty Lama takes advantage of this.” 2 

We have thus far confined our inquiries to the central 
of the three Himalayan regions. Descending now to the 
lowermost, the region of swamp and forest, we come upon 
several tribes not so closely allied to the Tatar race as those 
immediately above them, presenting some affinities to the 
scattered hill tribes of Hindostan. Three of these races 
have been made the subject of a valuable monograph by 
Mr. B. H. Hodgson, to whose discoveries of Buddhist sacred 
books oriental scholars have been so much indebted.3 

These are the Kocch , Bodo, and Dhimal tribes, inhabiting 
a portion of this sub-Himalayan tract upon the borders of 
Nepal and Bhotan. We shall confine our remarks to the 
Bodo and Dhimal, who are much like the Kocch, and of 

1 Hooker. Himalayan Journals. Vol. I. Chap. 5. 8 Idem. Vol. I. Chap. 16. 

• Jour. Asiat Soc. Bengal. Vol. XVIII., part 2, 1849. 
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whom we have the fullest account. The Kocch are, how- 
ever, probably the most numerous, estimated by Hodgson 
at not less than 800,000 souls. The Bodo he numbers at 
from 150,000 to 200,000, the Dhimals, who are fast dwind- 
ling away, at only 15,000. 

The two latter races are wandering cultivators of the 
wilds, never remaining in one place over six years. “ They 
have no buffaloes, few cows, no sheep, a good many goats, 
abundance of swine and poultry, some pigeons and ducks.” 
No trade is sought, scarcely any needed. Each one lives 
upon the produce of his own farm. Each is his own currier, 
weaver, and barber, or else each for his neighbor. They have 
no servants nor slaves. w Though they have no idea of a 
common tie of blood, yet there are no divers clans, septs, or 
tribes among them, nor yet any castes ; so that all Bodo and 
all Dhimals are equal — absolutely so in right or law — 
wonderfully so in fact. Nor is this the dead level of abject 
want. On the contrary, the Bodo and Dhimal are exceed- 
ingly well fed, and very comfortably clothed and housed.” 

Marriage, as we have seen in other tribes, is more a con- 
tract thau a rite, dissoluble at will of either party, the lover 
paying for his bride by money, or labor for his future father- 
in-law. Chastity is marked: no infanticides, human sacri- 
fices, sati, nor bar to re-marriage. They bury their dead : 
after three days of uncleanness, a feast is prepared. “When 
ready and the friends are assembled, before sitting down 
they all repair once more to the grave, when the nearest of 
kin to the deceased, taking an individual's usual portion of 
food and drink, solemnly presents it to the dead, with these 
words : 

“ 4 Take and eat : heretofore you have eaten and drank 
with us ; you can do so no more : you were one of us ; you 
can be so no longer: we come no more to you; come you 
not to us.’ 

“Then they eat, drink, and make merry as though they 
were never to die.” They may and do eat all meats, and 
drink beer, but never spirits. 

The religion is distinguished by the absence of everything 
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that is shocking, ridiculous, or incommodious. They have 
no sect of priests, any one may become one who chooses, 
and no dress nor special favor marks them. They worship 
the host of heaven and * the powers that be ’ on earth. As 
elsewhere, so here, diseases are deemed to be from devils ; 
the exorcist is the doctor. They appear to have a vague 
perception of the moral character of the divinities which 
they worship, as an oath binds them, while we rnay, perhaps, 
even trace these various powers to a single source ; and yet 
they are said to have no terms for God, soul, heaven, hell, 
sin, piety, prayer, or repentance. All the elements are 
worshipped, but preeminently the rivers, upon which they 
are so dependent. They have also their household, or na~ 
tional gods, worshipped by each family, and once a year by 
the whole village, at the dwelling of one member of the 
tribes, each taking his turn, year by year. 

They have no temples nor idols. Though they believe in 
witchcraft and the evil eye, they discard all ghosts, sorcery, 
or omens. The rites consist of offerings, sacrifices, and 
prayers, so that they have the act of prayer if not the name. 
They invoke protection for man, beast, and crop. They 
offer fruits and flowers, and sacrifice animals, — sacrifice be- 
ing deemed of the greatest worth. They have four festivals 
yearly, the last devoted to the household gods, the other 
three to the elemental gods and the interests of agriculture. 

In his travels jin the forest, Mr. Hodgson happened upon 
a company engaged in one of the latter, called the Bamboo 
Festival. Thirteen men in a circle held each a bamboo pole. 
Within the circle were three men. One danced to a song 
sung. The priest would mutter an incantation, and all 
would give the chorus. The third in the circle was an 
attendant who would now and then sprinkle with holy water 
another, the principal actor, called Deoda, or “ possessed.” 
“ When we first discerned him,” says Mr. H., “be was sitting 
on the ground, panting and rolling his eyes so significantly 
that I at once conjectured his function. Shortly after, the 
rite still proceeding, the Deoda got up, entered the circle 
and commenced dancing with the rest, but more wildly. 
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He held a short staff in his hand with which, from time to 
time, he struck the poles one by one, lowering it as he struck. 
The chief dancer with an odd-shaped instrument waxed 
more and more vehement in his dance; the inspired grew 
more and more maniacal ; the music more and more rapid; 
the incantation more and more solemn and earnest; till at 
last, amid a general lowering of the heads of the decked 
bamboos, so that they met and formed a canopy over him, 
the Deoda w r ent off in an affected fit, and the ceremony 
closed without any revelation, a circumstance which must 
be ascribed to the presence of the sceptical strangers.” 

The manners of these tribes are pleasing; modest, but 
cheerful. Their character is full of amiable qualities. They 
are intelligent, docile, frank, honest, and truthful, steady and 
industrious after their way, but not so good workers when 
placed in novel or trying positions. 

We have now reached the Eastern limit of what Mr. 
Hodgson would term the Indo-Tartar tribes, formed by the 
river Dhansri, a tributary of the Brahmaputra. Between 
the Dhansri and the great bend of the latter river are several 
tribes, such as the Daphlas , Akas , Bors , Abors , Mishmis , and 
Singphos , inhabiting the middle region of the Himalaya, but 
which we merely name, as little known. But among other 
tribes of Asam are some which are more worthy of detailed 
notice. 

Such are the Mikirs , of the district of Nqwgong. They 
number in all about 10,000, dwelling in the plains as well as 
on the hills. Their dialect differs much from that of sur- 
rounding tribes, allied to the Naga, if to any. They worship 
sun and moon, rivers, large stones and trees, and sacrifice to 
them hogs, goats, and fowls. They sacrifice also if an epi- 
demic appears: if that avails nothing, they forsake their 
homes for the dense forest They have no priests. Mar- 
riage is a contract ; polygamy unknown. They burn their 
dead, and bury the ashes. 1 

South of them are the Kasias , whose country is noted for 
its “ cromlechs.” 

1 Butler. Travels in Assam. Chap. 8. 
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To the west of the latter are the Oaros or Garrows . 
They have a surly look, but are of a mild disposition ; the 
women “the ugliest ever beheld.” They eat everything — 
dogs, frogs, snakes, and the blood of all animals. Marriage, 
as usual among these tribes, is free, but they have one cus- 
tom, probably more agreeable to some parties than to others: 
if the parents of the lady do not consent to her marriage, 
they are beaten by the other party until they do. 

The dead are burnt. They are in general pagans in 
religion, worshipping the elements, and sacrificing animals 
upon an altar, though by contact with Hindus, paying some 
homage to Siva. 1 

In the east of A9am are the Kukis. There are Old Kukis, 
and New Kukis. They have one noticeable and peculiar 
custom — that of smoke-drying the bodies of their deceased 
chiefs. Their notions on religious matters are vague. They 
have no images nor temples. When one dies, the soul, if of 
a good man, is led with a song of triumph to the gods, ever 
after to live at ease : the sinner is to be impaled or cast into 
a deep burning gulf, or plunged in boiling water. The 
Kukis aver that they came from the South. a 

Better known than most of these tribes are the Nagas , an 
extensive vocabulary of whose language has been furnished 
tfs by Mr. Brown, a Baptist missionary. 3 They inhabit the 
extensive mountain range upon the eastern boundary of 
Asam,and separating it from the northern parts of Burmah. 
Mr. Brown says that their language has a close affinity to 
the Burmese ; to the Bhotan ; to the Tibetan ; and espe- 
cially that of the Miris and Abors, who inhabit the moun- 
tains between Asam and Tibet The difference between 
this language and several of the Tatar dialects is scarcely 
greater than that existing between different dialects of the 
Nagas themselves. 

Major Butler, who spent some time among them, thinks 
that they have no idea of a future state of rewards and pun- 


1 Asiat. Researches, Vol. III. p. 17. * Butler. Travels in Assam. Chap. VI. 
* Jour. Am. Orient Soc. Vol. IL p. 155. 
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ishments. They believe, however, in good spirits and bad, 
and offer them sacrifices of cows, dogs, cocks, and liquor. 
He specifies a number of strange customs; among others the 
following : When the body of a deceased man of respect- 
ability is buried, the men in war-clothes dance about the 
grave and say — 

“What spirit has come and killed our friend? Where 
have you fled to ? Come, let us see you, how powerful you 
are. If we could see you, we would spear you and kill you 
with these spears!” And so with like speeches and with 
war-whoops they curse the spirits and beat the earth with 
their spears. If a man falls sick, they offer the spirit the 
entrails of a fowl. If very sick, the fowl is let loose in the 
jungle as an offering to the living spirit Omens are often 
taken on any special occasion. 1 

We have followed the tribes of the Sub-Himalaya from 
the Sutlej to the eastern boundary of India : we are ready 
now to turn upon our steps and follow the Himalaya west- 
ward from the same river. 

There is nothing, however, which can detain us between 
the Sutlej and the Indus. The tribes are but little known, 
and, as far as known, are not different from those inhabiting 
the like regions to the east of the Sutlej. In religion, the 
most marked feature is, that as Mohammed rather than Bud- 
dha has been felt as master in these western Himalayan 
regious, so we find the Mussulman element encroaching upon 
a primitive faith, when in the east we have found Lamaism 
dominant. We cannot make the Indus the Ethnological 
boundary of India on the west, any more than we can affirm 
the Brahmaputra to be the eastern limit. Beyond the 
Indus are tribes clearly connected with strictly Indian races, 
both Brahman and aboriginal. 

The first of the latter class is the Kafir family. They 
dwell upon the southern slope of the Hindukush, within 
an extent of territory about two degrees from east to west, 
and a less distance north and south. Their mere name 

1 Butler, Travels in Assam, Chap. IX. 
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gives us their history; for “Kafir” is “Infidel” on a Moham- 
medan’s tongue, which name indicates the outside pressure 
to which they have been subjected, and the fact that they 
have successfully resisted that pressure. Their inaccessible 
position has probably served most to secure to them and 
preserve this title of Kafir, which they themselves use, and 
the same unsparing warfare between Mussulman and infidel 
is still waged in these hills. The Mussulman is ever endeav- 
oring to enslave the Kafir : the Kafir constantly imprecates 
curses from his gods upon the Mussulman. 

It was Elphinstone who first brought us notice of this 
interesting people, and little has been added since his day, 
save a chapter or two by Burnes. 

Their chief god is called by some, Imra, by others, Dagun. 
“ They have also numerous idols, which they say represent 
great men of former days, who intercede with God in favor 
of the worshipper. Their idols are of stone or wood, and 
always represent men and women, sometimes mounted, 
sometimes on foot.” By being specially hospitable when 
living, any man may at death be deified and worshipped 
equally with the other gods. Consequently, the gods are not 
few, and differ in different localities. They know Siva or 
Mahadeva by name, but all eat beef. Furthermore they 
sprinkle their idols with blood, and even the blood of cows. 

They sacrifice cows and goats to the supreme deity, par- 
ticularly at a great festival which lasts for ten days, in the 
beginning of April. Fire also is requisite at every religious 
ceremony. At a sacrifice to Imra, “a fire was kindled before 
a stone post, said to be the emblem of Mahadeva : through 
the fire, flour, butter, and water were thrown upon the stone : 
at length an animal was sacrificed and the blood thrown 
through the fire upon the stone : part of the flesh was burned, 
and part eaten by the assistants, who were numerous and 
who accompanied the priest in various prayers and devout 
gesticulations. Though using fire so much, they hold it in 
no peculiar reverence. 

They have hereditary priests, but these have little influ- 
ence. There are also among them persons who procure 

Vol. XVII. No. 68. 62 
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inspiration from superior beings by holding their heads over 
the smoke of the sacrifice ; but these are not specially rev- 
erenced. * 

The husband pays a dowry for his wife. Polygamy is 
allowed, adultery common. 

“They neither burn nor bury their dead, but place the 
body in a box, arrayed in a fine dress, which consists of 
goat-skins or Cashgar woollens : they then remove it to the 
summit of a hill near the village, when it is placed on the 
ground, but never interred.” Every funeral concludes with 
an entertainment, and an annual feast is given in memory 
of the deceased, \yhile food is exposed for the manes. 

They detest fish, but hold no other animal impure, eating 
anything, though chiefly cheese, butter, aud milk. Although 
exasperated to fury by the persecutions of Mohammedans, so 
that no Mohammedan can safely enter their country, yet 
they are a harmless, affectionate, and kind-hearted people, 
merry, playful, fond of laughter, and although passionate, 
easily appeased. 1 

The origin of this strange people is obscure: their lan- 
guage closely connects them with the Arian family; but 
their religion and social customs, so peculiar ; whence come 
they ? 

Leaving Kafiristan, and with it all Himalayan regions, 
we pass southward. Cabfil and Affghanistan are thoroughly 
Mohammedan : the Hindu element which may exist in the 
people of these countries it is difficult to eliminate. In 
Beluchistan, however, is found a class of people called 
Brahuiy which call for a passing notice. 

Pottinger, in his great work on Beluchistan, speaks of 
them as clearly distinct from the Biluchis proper. So much 
do they differ, he says, “ that it is impossible to mistake a 
man of one class for a member of the other. The Brahuis, 
instead of the tall figure, loug visage, and raised features of 
their fellow countrymen, have short, thick bones, with round 
faces and flat lineaments: — numbers of them have brown 


1 Elphinstone, Cabal, Vol. II. App. Barnes, Cab&l, Chap. IX. 
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hair and beards.” 1 They are a hardy race of mountaineers, 
wandering constantly in search of fresh pasturage for their 
flocks : more peaceful and industrious than the Biluchis, but 
courageous and of a noble disposition. In religion, they 
are Mussulmen. 

But it was not their physical appearance which first at- 
tracted the attention of scientific men, so much as their 
language. Lassen’s notice was first called to it by a brief 
published vocabulary. Since him, Latham, and, more re- 
cently, Caldwell, have examined it with the same striking 
result It has been found, that, while the language as a 
whole is one with the Biluchi, there are many grammatical 
forms and a few vocables which ally it at once with dialects 
of India, and not Northern India Or Hindostan, but the 
Dekhan. A clear statement has been given by Mr. Cald- 
well, which sets the matter beyond dispute. This fact, so 
interesting, we shall again call attention to. 

It is to the hills, as we have before said, that we must 
look for remnants of a conquered race. We have found 
them in the Himalaya : let us now seek them in the parallel 
range of the Vindhya, and in the coast chains of Ghats. 
We take our stand first at the western terminus of the 
Vindhya range, at the point where the Tapti and Nerbudda 
rivers enter the Persian Gulf. 

From the formation of the British factory at Surat, the 
attention of the merchants was attracted to a class of men 
who infested the adjoining country and injured their trade. 
They were called Bhils. In 1824, Major Gen. Sir John 
Malcolm, to whom India is so much indebted, collected 
what he could learn respecting this people and presented it 
to the Royal Asiatic Society. It is from this paper, and 
also from a later one by Captain Hunter, that we mainly 
derive our information.* 

The central location of the Bhils is Khandeish, on the 
southern slope of the Satpura hills. They spread southward 


1 Pottinger. Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde, Chap. IY. 
s Transactions of Boy. Asiat. Soc. Vol. I. p. 65. Jour. R. A. 8. 1844, p. 176. 
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however as far as Pfinah, and are found to the north in the 
province of Maiwa. 

The Bhils are divided into two classes : the village or cul- 
tivating (who are the watchmen), and the wild or mountain 
Bhils. They generally, however, preserve the same usages 
and the same form of religion. The hill tribes have ever 
been noted for their predatory habits ; they not only fre- 
quently attack the villages of the plains, but they claim and 
enforce the right of levying a tax upon all who pass through 
their territory, and woe to the luckless traveller who resists ! 
Lutfullab, the Mohammedan gentleman, whose curious auto- 
biography has lately been edited by Mr. E. B. Eastwick, 
gives an interesting account of an enforced residence among 
these freebooters, and of their savage life and character . 1 

The religion of the Bhils is distinct from Brahmanism, 
although not unaffected by it They worship Siva. They 
worship also the “ goddess of small pox,” a fact common in 
South India. They have, however, no temples, except a 
consecrated spot under some particular tree. They have 
idols. “ They often make small mud figures of horses, 
which they range around an idol, to whom they promise a 
fine charger, if he will hear their petition ; and it is not un- 
usual to put the image upon one of these figures. In many 
of their legends the principal event depends on the assist^ 
ance or advice of an enchanted horse.” 

“ They keep all feasts, Hindu and Mohammedan, with 
equal zeal; and the most solemn form of oath is that of 
mixing salt, cowdung and jowaree, and lifting up the mix- 
ture. If a Bhil peijures himself by this oath, he is deemed 
execrable, and abandoned by his caste.” 

“ There is among them a class of priests or ‘ medicine 
men ’ who are supposed, through the influence of the hill 
gods, to be endowed with the hereditary gift of inspiration. 
Their powers are, however, dormant until excited by music. 
Accordingly, musicians who sing the praises of the gods are 
ever at hand to render assistance.” When the recitation of 
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these songs has kindled the spark of spiritual fire, they begin 
to dance with frantic gesture, and loosening their hair, toss 
and whirl it around their heads, whilst their whole frame 
becomes agitated, as if under the influence of strong con- 
vulsions. In this state of phrenzy they give utterance to 
oracles which are attentively listened to by those who come 
to consult them. If a novice does not show a soul alive to 
the charms of music he is at once discharged from candi- 
dateship to priesthood. 

Marriages are contracted by the parents of the parties. 
A widow may re-many. They bury their dead. They are 
excessively fond of liquor, and eat all meats, though the 
mountain Bhils show signs of poor diet These Bhils, after 
all, have a few redeeming traits. They are loyal to their 
chiefs, never betraying them : they are loyal to their word, 
oddly so ; “if an offender is seized, he not only confesses his 
fault, but any others he may have committed ; and details 
his adventures with the utmost sang froid and innocency, 
stating the names of his associates, be they friends or near 
relatives.” He boldly avows his trade and stoutly defends 
himself by the words, “ I am Mahadeva’s thief.” 

Evidence that the Bhils once possessed far more than the 
land they now occupy, is found in the fact that every Rajput 
prince upon his accession to the throne has been from time 
immemorial obliged to have his forehead marked with blood 
from the thumb or toe of a Bhil, indicating a sort of nomi- 
nal subjection to him. 

To the north of the Bhils, upon the Aravali range, are the 
Mirs , of the Mairwara hills. They are like the Bhils in 
character, habits, and faith : although they have nominally 
embraced Mohammedanism, and aver that they are of pure 
Hindu lineage. The presence of Rajputs, who fled from 
the plains into the mountains at the approach of the Mo- 
hammedans accounts for the latter fact 

To the east of the Mirs are the Minas, in the districts of 
Ambir and Jaipur. These too, Mussulmen in faith, are not 
so in practice. u In some places they are still serfs of the 
soil ; in others they hold lands, for the use of which they 
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pay heavy rents to the Hindu lords. Like all the aboriginal 
race, they claim to be the real proprietors of the land, and 
they remind one another of this right in the following dis- 
tich : 

“ ‘ The Rajah is proprietor of his share : 

“ i I am the proprietor of the land.’ ” i 

They also maintain the rite of marking the new Rajput 
prince with the bloody spot — in default of which ceremony 
their loyalty could not be depended upon. 

Immediately to the west of the Bhils, between them and 
the sea, are the Kulis. These are fishermen, and from their 
having been early employed as menials by the foreign resi- 
dents, their name, Kulis or Coolies, has been taken as the 
name of servants, commonly. 

South of the Bhils are found many classes of degraded 
people, undoubtedly separate from the Hindu stock, while 
dwelling in the villages. Such are the low Mhars, which, 
though the offscouring of the population, have unquestion- 
ably given the name to the Mahratta country. 

Dr. Wilson of Bombay has given us some interesting 
facts respecting a few wild tribes of the northern Konkan. 

WaraMs . This is a wandering tribe, having but few affin- 
ities to the Hindu family. Tp elicit information, Dr. W. 
propounded questions, a few of which with the answers we 
transcribe.” 

“ Do any of you keep more wives than one ? 

“Re! Re! we can scarcely feed one; why should we 
think of more ? ” 

“ How do you treat your children when they disobey your 
orders?” 

“ We scold them.” 

“Do you never whip your children?” “What! strike 
our own offspring ? We never strike them ? ” 

“When your wives disobey your commands, how do you 
tare at them ? ” “We give them chastisement, less or more. 
How could we manage them without striking them ? ” 


1 Jour. Roy. As. Soc. Vol. XIIL p. 889. 
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“What God do you worship?” “We worship Waghia 
(the lord of tigers).” 

“ Has he any form ? ” “ He is a shapeless stone smeared 
with red lead and ghee.” 

“ How do you worship him ? ” “ We give him chickens and 
goats, break cocoa-nuts on his head, and pour oil on him.” 

“What does youT god give to you?” “He preserves us 
from tigers, gives us good crops, and keeps disease from us.” 

“Who inflicts pain on you?” “Waghia, when we don’t 
worship him.” 

“Does he ever enter your bodies? ” “Yes ; he seizes us by 
the throat like a cat ; he sticks to our bodies.” 

“ Do you ever scold Waghia ? ” “To be sure we do. We 
say, ‘You fellow, we have given you a chicken, a goat, and 
yet you strike us ! What more do you want ? ’ ” 

“Where do good people go after death ? ” “ They go to 
Bhagavan (the self-existent).” 

“Where is Bhagavah?” “We don’t know where he is 
and where he is not.” 

Katodis or Kathkuris. These receive their name from the 
Kath-echu, which they gather from the Acacia Catechu . 
They are even more degraded than the Waralis, hanging 
upon the outskirts of villages of other tribes. They eat 
anything, from a rat to a serpent, except the brown-faced 
monkey, which they aflirmto be possessed of a human souL 

They say, “ God comes like the wind, and goes like the 
wind.” They bury their dead. Their aged men are their 
priests, but they have few ceremouies. Before felling a 
single tree for the Catechu, they select one, constitute it a 
god, and solicit its favor. 1 

The Ramusisy a people living now in a district between 
17° and 20° north latitude, have found a historian in Capt. 
Alex. Mackintosh of the Madras army. 9 They attained a 
notoriety, not only from their ordinary predatory habits, but 
from their having been so successfully employed by the fa- 
mous Sivaji, in his contests with the lords of the south, so 


1 J. R. A. S. 1842, p. 14. 9 Origin and condition of the Ramoosies. 
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vividly portrayed by Elphinstone in bis History of India. 
The Ramusis are considered to have come from the east or 
south-east of Hydrabad, in the ancient kingdom of Telinga, 
from the large admixture of Telugu in their speech. Their 
name means “Foresters.” They are robbers, but among them, 
as so frequently in India, the proverb “set a thief to catch a 
thief” is literally carried out. Thieves themselves, they are 
the only reliable village watchmen. They are an extremely 
enterprising, hardy, active people, but covetous, rapacious, 
and treacherous. Peijury is deemed but a trifling offence. 
Their religion does not differ materially from that of the 
inhabitants of the Dekhan generally. 

Still further to the South are the Nilagiri Hills ( nila — blue : 
giri — hill). They lie between 11° and 12°, forming, it is often 
said, the nucleus of the eastern and western Ghats, and are 
well known to all foreigners for their affording such a delight- 
ful retreat from the oppressive heat of the plains. 

An extended account of these hills and their inhabitants 
has been published by Captain Harkness, and a pleasing 
sketch has also been furnished by Rev. Mr. Dulles in his 
interesting little volume, Life in India. 

At the base of the mountain and occupying also a belt of 
one or two thousand feet towards the summit, are two races 
called Erulars and Curumbars , nomade shepherds, the latter 
of whom are much dreaded by the other inhabitants. 

Above these two tribes are the Kdtas or Cohatars (cow- 
killers). They are the craftsmen of the hills, and are the low- 
est of the low, feeders on carrion ; following, like vultures, 
in the track of a buffalo herd, waiting for a victim. They 
have no caste, and worship ideal gods of their own, of whom 
they have no images. 

Still above these are the Burghers , more properly called 
Badagas. These are the most numerous, wealthy, and civil- 
ized class on the hills, but are not aboriginal there ; having 
migrated from the Canarese country within a known period. 
One custom, however, would seem to indicate that they have 
departed from their fathers’ faith. They worship the sun, when 
they arise in the morning, and, “on entering the house in the 
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evening, they address the lamp, the visible emblem of their dei- 
ty : u thou creator of this and of all worlds, the greatest of the 
great, who art with us, as well in the mountain as in the wil- 
derness, who keepest the wreaths that adorn the head from 
fading, who guardest the foot from the thorn, god among a 
hundred, may we be prosperous ! ” 

But the class of inhabitants which, though least numerous, 
has always attracted most attention, is the Todas . They are 
a tall, athletic race ; and, from their physical appearance, 
have even been deemed a colony of Greeks. They are so 
much the reverse, in character, of the inhabitants of the plain, 
as to have become quite the favorites of Europeans. They 
are a simple, pastoral people, depending mostly upon their 
herds of buffaloes, loving peace, having no warlike weapons ; 
and yet, by their quiet demeanor and peaceful disposition, 
commanding the respect and reverence of their ruder neigh- 
bors. They are a lively, “ laughter-loving ” race, having none 
of the cringing servility of the Hindu ; but rather a confiding 
frankness, and modest but manly bearing, all in pleasing con- 
trast to the people about them. They have temples to Truth , 
although, it must be confessed, not always conforming their 
practice to their faith. 

The religion of these Todas is quite bare, but unique. They 
disbelieve transmigration, affirming that upon death the soul 
goes to the great country. They have what may be termed 
lactariums, dairy-houses, to which they attach a certain sa- 
credness. They are small huts, scarcely allowing of ingress ; 
divided into two compartments ; the inner, the more holy ; 
and yet containing nothing connected with worship, unless 
it be a roll of buffalo butter. Women are not allowed to 
enter this house ; nor the men, at all times ; the boys only 
having free access. A Brahman is refused admittance ; and 
they despise his authority. 

They have another class of sacred places, called terms , 
among the hills. The priest appointed to them, must divest 
himself of his former sinful raiment, and lead a life of celi- 
bacy, although free to renounce his priesthood. He is holy : 
so holy, that no Toda dare approach or look upon him. 
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“ The teriri is of conical form, the thatch very neatly put on, 
and surmounted, at the top, with a stone about a foot in di- 
ameter. A bell, which is generally deposited in some niche 
within the temple, is the only object to which they pay any 
reverence. To this they pour out libations of milk, but only 
as to a sacred implement. They do not sacrifice or offer in- 
cense, or make any oblations to it, significant of its having, 
in their estimation, any latent or mystic properties. To each 
teriri is attached a herd of milch buffaloes, part of which are sa- 
cred. One among the sacred animals is the chief. Should it 
die, its calf, if a female one, succeeds to the office ; should it 
have no female calf, the bell before mentioned is attached to 
the neck of one of the other sacred ones, and, being allowed 
to remain so during that day, a legal succession is consid- 
ered to be effected.” 

This association of the herds with religious ceremonies, is 
particularly noticeable at their funerals : when one dies, a 
large company assembles in the neighborhood of one of these 
teriris, to which the relics of the departed are brought, wrap- 
ped in a mantle. The ceremony lasts several days. When 
the mantle is first spread out in the temple, the company, 
one by one, enter and spend a few moments in wailing. 
From fifteen to twenty buffaloes are then driven into an en- 
closure, and the men leap in after them. Then, joining hands, 
they dance wildly, round and round, until the buffaloes be- 
come excited to phrenzy. At a given signal, all rush upon the 
animals, and seek to fasten a bell to the neck of each. No strat- 
agem is used, but they conquer them by sheer force of arm. 
Eight or nine men are often seen hanging on one, yelling 
with all their might, and doing all they can by beating the 
animal with clubs, to enrage it still more, and still further jeop- 
ardize the party. Three or four animals are thus attacked, 
and, the bell being attached to the neck of each, they are 
liberated, the successful combatants giving a shout of vic- 
tory ; then, shouldering their clubs and joining their hands, 
they recommence the dance. 

On the next morning, the relics are brought out and laid 
on the ground. After a variety of ceremonies, the whole 
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company addresses the buffaloes as “dii animates,” beseech- 
ing them to intercede for blessings upon themselves and their 
property, “ that their feet may escape the thorn, their heads 
the falling rock.” 

A young heifer is now slain, and its blood sprinkled over 
the mantle. The mantle is then removed to another spot, 
and after a general lamentation, the whole herd is slaughtered, 
each animal being brought so that its dying breath shall waft 
the relics as it passes ; and, after death, is placed so that its 
mouth and nostrils shall rest upon the mantle. 

“ The whole scene,” says Capt, Harkness, describing one 
of these funerals, “ was a wild one. The dance kept on ; the 
club men shouted as they brought forward a fresh victim ; 
in the centre of the relics were two silver-headed matrons, 
silently weeping ; around them were the slaughtered animals; 
and among them, the crowd of mourners, males and females, 
young and old, sitting in pairs, face to face, 4 with drooping 
foreheads meeting;’ the whole throng uniting in one uni- 
versal moan, with which, as it rose and fell, was heard the 
wailing pipe, breathing in unison the solemn notes of grief 
and sorrow.” 

It is supposed that infanticide was once common among 
the Todas, but it is now unknown. Polyandry is fre- 
quent 

Passing northward from Madras, along the line of the east- 
ern Ghats, we meet a number of aboriginal tribes, many 
sunk into the lowest degradation, hardly superior to the apes 
among whom they have their residence. Still going to the 
north, we come, finally, to the termination of the range, 
where it reaches out toward the eastern extremity of the 
Vindhya mountains, where it is met, also, by spurs from the 
hills which separate India from the Chinese frontier. In this 
extensive tract of country are several races which await our 
notice. 

In the district of Ganjam are three tribes : to the north, the 
Koh; to the south, the Sours ; and in the centre, the Khonds . 
Of the three we shall mention only the last, as we have ful- 
ler information respecting them than we have of any other 
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tribe of aborigines, through the reports of Capt Macpherson, 
who was agent in these hills , 1 

Of the three regions, Alpine, sub- Alpine, and Maritime, 
into which these eastern Ghats are naturally divided, the Al- 
pine, or highest, is the special abode of the Khonds. They 
were, until brought into partial subjection by the British, 
wholly free and lawless, having intercourse only with the 
Zemindars of the middle region, with whom they contracted 
a sort of mutual alliance. They live by tillage ; and since 
the British have gained their confidence, trade has assumed 
quite an honorable position. 

It is, however, of their religion that we wish particularly to 
speak. 

There are two sects among the Khonds: agreeing in some 
points, differing in others. All believe in one supreme be- 
ing, self-existing, the source of good, and creator of the uni- 
verse, of the inferior gods, and of man. His name is Boora 
Pennu, the god of light, or Bella Pennu, the sun-god. Boora 
Pennu, in the beginning, created a consort, Tari Pennu, the 
earth-goddess, and the source of evil. He then formed the 
earth. Finding Tari destitute of affection, so much so as 
even to refuse to scratch his back when requested kindly so 
to do, Boora determined to form man, who should love him, 
and also everything upon earth to delight man. He did so : 
the creation was free from moral and physical evil; men 
had free intercourse with God ; lived on the spontaneous 
fruits of the earth, in peace and harmony. They went un- 
clothed, unharmed by animals, with power to move through 
sea and air. 

But Tari, bent on blasting this fair creation, “ sowed the 
seeds of sin in mankind as in a ploughed field,” and intro- 
duced, besides, all physical evil into the material creation. 
Boora Pennu at once applied antidotes, arresting and con- 
trolling physical evil, but leaving man free to be holy, or to sin. 
A few remained wholly sinless, and were at once deified ; 
the rest transgressed, and upon them Boora let loose all evil, 
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ordaining death to be the penalty of sin. Earth itself was 
affected by the general curse : poisons and diseases spread ; 
man went clothed, was limited to earth, and sunk into abject 
degradation. W^r between Boora and Tari continued hotly ; 
mountains, whirlwinds, and meteors being the missiles used. 

Here belief divides: one party claiming that Boora was 
victorious ; the other, that Tari conquered. Both call Boora 
the source of good ; but the latter party affirm that Tari in- 
flicts what evil she pleases, and should be supplicated to re- 
frain from that, and even to impart positive blessings. 

Boora, his sect affirm, in order not to lose his work, and to 
return to men their purity, created three grades of gods : 
I. The judge of the dead, and those who should regulate the 
powers of nature in the service of man, among whom are 
the gods of the chase, war, rain, and boundaries. II. Deified 
holy men. III. Local deities, unlimited in number, who 
fill all nature, and naturally vary with different localities. 
Such are the gods of streams, tanks, fountains, forests, etc. 

The Khonds affirm that man has four souls : I. A soul 
which may be restored to communion with Boora. II. A 
soul belonging to some special tribe, constantly re-born in 
that tribe, and that only. III. A soul which suffers for sin, 
and transmigrates, and may temporarily quit the body at the 
will of a god. IV. A soul which dies at the dissolution of 
the body. 

The judge of the dead resides on a great rock beyond the 
sea, where the sun rises. To this rock the souls of men 
speed straight after death, and it is called the leaping-rock, 
from the desperate attempts necessary to gain a foothold 
upon it, in which many break their limbs and knock out their 
eyes, incurring a deformity attaching to them in the next 
birth. The good become like gods, have power of interces- 
sion, and are worshipped ; the bad are punished with all 
manner of diseases ; and, worse than all, with base moral 
qualities. 

The chief crimes are: I. To refuse hospitality, or to 
abandon a guest. II. To break an oath or promise, or to 
deny a gift. III. To speak falsely, except to save a guest. 

Vol. XVIL No. 68. 63 
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IV. To break a solemn pledge of friendship. V. To break 
an old law or custom. VI. To commit incest. VII. To 
contract debts, the payment of which is ruinous to a tribe, 
which is responsible for the engagements of all its members. 
VIII. To skulk in time of war. IX. To betray a public 
secret 

The chief virtues are : I. To kill a foe in public bafr 
tie. II. To fall in public battle. III. To be a priest 
IV. (among the sacrificing tribes) To be a victim to the 
earth-goddess. 

At the fall, a priesthood was appointed to mediate be- 
tween man and God ; but it is an elective order, or rather a 
free class, any one entering it who thinks he has a call 
The Khonds have no images nor temples. Their gods have 
the human form, but are of ethereal texture, dwelling in chinks 
of the earth, whence they emerge and flit about, at a height 
of about two cubits from the ground, seen only by the lower 
animals. They love, quarrel, marry, have children ; and the 
minor gods grow old and die. They live on flesh. Each grade 
worships the one above it, while all worship Boora. All the 
individual gods are worshipped by the people, except the 
judge of the dead. The inferior gods are invariably honored 
with sacrifices, a hog being deemed the most sacred ani- 
mal. Boora Pennu is also worshipped ; but sacrifice to him 
is rare. At such times, the history of creation is recited at 
length. 

Opposed to the sect of Boora is that of Tari, who give her 
the credit of man’s elevation. They affirm that, in a femi- 
.nine form, called Ambally By lee, she revealed to men the 
arts of life, especially agriculture, to make the latter of which 
lucrative, she enjoined upon men the rite of human sacrifice. 

This rite of human sacrifice, which has given the Khonds 
such an unenviable distinction, is performed by tribes at 
specified seasons ; by communities and byindividuals, upon 
any occasion which seems to demand it. The victims, called 
“ Merias,” are always purchased. They insist on this, and 
plead it in extenuation, when they commit the sacrifice, cry- 
ing out : “We bought you with a price.’’ They are obtained 
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from a class of men who traffic in them ; and who, when the 
supply fails, frequently sell their own children, while the 
Khonds will even sell to one another. A young child is pre- 
ferred as a purchase. He is brought, blindfolded, to the vil- 
lage, and suffered there to roam at liberty,* until needed. 
He is sacred ; all houses are open to him ; marriage with 
him is courted. He frequently grows up, marries, and has 
children ; who, in turn, must be victims. They rarely seek to 
escape. Once, however, as the people were preparing to im- 
molate a youth, he said to the chief: “ In suffering this death 
I become a god, and I do not resist my fate ; let me then 
partake, with you, in the joy of the festival.” The chief as- 
sented; and the young man called for a bowl, and drank, 
while the crowd contended fiercely for the dregs of a liquor 
so consecrated. He then danced and sung, and called for 
an axe, that he might once more join his companions, armed 
like a free man. An axe was handed him : he danced about ; 
and, of a sudden, clove the priest’s skull in two, rushed across 
a foaming torrent, and down the Ghat, into the territory of a 
chief who refused to deliver him up to his infuriated pur- 
suers. 

For several days before the rite is performed, the people 
indulge in the most licentious riot. The victim is brought 
into the neighboring Meria grove, a sacred, haunted place, 
and anointed for the sacrifice. The acceptable spot for sacri- 
fice is found during the night previous by probing the ground 
about the village, the first deep chink into which the stick 
passes being regarded as the spot chosen by the earth-god- 
dess. 

About noon of the third day, the orgies terminate, and the 
assemblage proceeds, with stunning shouts and pealing mu- 
sic, to consummate the sacrifice. A long and remarkable 
dialogue now ensues between two persons who impersonate 
the priest and the victim ; in which the victim, in turn, in- 
veighs against his persecutors and supplicates for freedom, 
and the priest justifies the act. The victim finally says: 

“I am dying; I call upon all — upon those who bought 
me, on those whose food I have eaten, on those who are 
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strangers here, on all who will now share my flesh — let all 
curse the priest to the gods ! ” 

A post is now fastened in the chosen spot ; around it four 
large posts are set up, and the victim placed in the middle. 
The priest takes a green branch, cleaves it in the centre, in- 
serts into the cleft the victim’s neck or chest, and then, slightly 
wounding him with an axe, the whole vast crowd, shouting 
“ We bought you with a price,” fling themselves upon the 
body and strip the flesh from the bones, leaving untouched 
only the head and intestines. 

Every village is represented at these great festivals, of 
which the above is a brief account, and the flesh which each 
village receives as its portion, is again subdivided; so that the 
head of each family has a shred, which he may bury in his 
field, and thus ensure a plentiful crop. A year after the sac- 
rifice, a hog is offered up, as if to remind Tari of the faithful- 
ness of her followers. The disciples of Boora, it must be re- 
membered, abhor this rite. 

The custom has been partially suppressed ; but except in 
a few districts, says Lieut. Frye, “ the votaries of human 
sacrifices are, as yet, almost wholly unchecked in the observ- 
ance of the rite, and virtually independent of European con- 
trol.” 1 

The custom of female infanticide also prevails, and, in 
some of the tribes of the sect of Boora to such an extent, 
that scarcely a female infant is spared. The numberless 
quarrels which arise from the looseness of the marriage tie, 
probably have given origin to this fearful custom. 

To the west of Orissa, the country of the Khonds, is Gond- 
wana, the country of the Gonds. This region would seem, 
from its position, to have been more exempt than any other 
from Aryan invasion. It lies along the southern side of the 
Vindhya mountains, which have ever proved a formidable 
barrier to the progress of the Sanskrit-speaking race. 

North of the Khonds, and partly mingled with them, are 
the Kols , the best known of whom are the Ho. Still to the 
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north of the Ho, and extending quite into Central India are 
the Sontals , sometimes regarded as a division of the Kols, 
who have in late years specially attracted European attention: 
They incline to a simple form of religion, believing in witch- 
craft, and making much account of tigers, as in swearing 
upon their skin, etc. On the Rajmahal hills, and scattered 
everywhere in the hills of Eastern India, are many other 
tribes, also claiming to be classed as aboriginal. All these 
latter, however, we shall be precluded from dwelling upon by 
the limits of this essay. They have the same general char- 
acteristics which mark the tribes already treated of. For the 
same reason we can only refer, in passing, to several migra- 
tory tribes, found throughout the peninsula, w T ho have been 
noticed by Balfour, 1 and also to the wild Veddahs of Ceylon, 
of whom Sir Emerson Tennent has given so full and inter- 
esting an account in his new work on that island. 2 

We have now concluded our survey of the hill tribes of 
India. It is these hill tribes that we have supposed to repre- 
sent the remnants of an aboriginal race. They do so ; and, 
in Northern India, they alone. In the Dekhan, however, we 
haite surmised (owing to the fact that the Sanskrit-speaking 
race entered it not as conquerors, but as colonists), that there 
might be found dwellers in the plains, as well as on the hills, 
who would be radically different from the race which had 
gained the ascendency. And such is the fact. Even among 
the Mahrati people, who, more than others of the Dekhan 
have succumbed to their rulers, we find traces of the presence 
of a faith wholly at variance with Brahmanism. Many of 
these have been collected and specified by Dr. Stevenson, in 
the Journals of the Royal Asiatic Society and its Bombay 
branch. But it is in the extreme south of the Dekhan, and 
among the Tamil-speaking population, that these differences 
appear the most marked. Leaving out of view various minor 
points of divergence from Brahmanism found among all 
classes, we wish to direct attention, in closing this survey, to 
one portion of the laboring classes of Tinnevelly and Trav- 
ancore. 

1 Edinb. Philos. Journal, Vol. XXXV., 1843. * Ceylon. Part IX., Chap. 3. 
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We refer to the Shanars , the best account of whom has 
been furnished by Rev. Mr. Caldwell, in his little pamphlet 
entitled “ The Shanars of Tinnevelly.” They are toddy- 
drawers, and, in pursuit of their business, are forced to lead 
a very laborious life. 

Their religion is almost wholly a demon-worship, the wor- 
ship of spirits as evil. These demons have, it is held, been 
thrust down from some higher existence, and now wreak their 
vengeance on unoffending man. They are the deities of all 
diseases. 

A curious instance of native opinions respecting diseases, 
is found in the notions prevalent, in South India, respecting 
cholera . The natives say that small-pox was the sport of the 
.goddess Animal ; but that when the English came and intro- 
duced ’vaccination, and thus thwarted her designs, Amm&l, 
in revenge, sent cholera. They are loth to be vaccinated, 
through dread of arousing her displeasure. They speak of 
cholera only as “ that disease.” If a man die of it, they say 
simply “ he is not,” and never wail, as at other times ; but 
go about their work. 

These demons flit about, usually at a span’s remove from the 
ground, never touching it, but alighting upon certain points, 
as spires, roofs and eaves of houses, dwelling in holes in the 
rocks or decayed trees. They are seen, at dark, whirling 
about the leaves and dust, and cross your track at every turn. 
Their residence being so uncertain, one may chance to build 
a house or dig a well in places to which they have a prior 
claim, and so incur their displeasure. 

They accordingly have a class of priests, not a privileged 
sect, but open to all, who, as familiar with the haunts of 
these spirits, may warn of danger or avert the calamity con- 
sequent upon trespass. They have temples, though of no 
pretensions, usually mud sheds, or even bare walls. They 
have also idols, who represent the various demons. These 
demons they propitiate, by means of offerings and sacrifices 
of animals ; in which we may, perhaps, see the idea of substu 
hition. 

A dance always accompanies the sacrifice ; and a man is 
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chosen to officiate as priest, clad in appropriate garments. 
We extract the following graphic description from Mr. Cald- 
well’s work above mentioned : 

w When the preparations are completed, and the dance 
about to commence, the music is, at first, comparatively slow, 
and the dancer seems impassive and sullen ; and either he 
stands still, or moves about in gloomy silence. Gradually, as 
the music becomes quicker and louder, his excitement begins 
to rise. Sometimes, to help to work himself up into a 
phrenzy, he uses medicated draughts; cuts and lacerates 
his flesh till the blood flows ; lashes himself with a huge 
whip ; presses a burning torch to his breast ; drinks the 
blood which flows from his wounds, or drinks the blood of 
the sacrifice, putting the throat of the decapitated goat to his 
mouth. Then, as if he had acquired a new life, he begins to 
brandish his staff of bells, and dance with a quick, but wild, 
unsteady step. Suddenly the afflatus descends. There is no 
mistaking that glare, or those frantic leaps. He snorts, he 
stares, he gyrates. The demon has now taken bodily posses- 
sion of him ; and though he retains the power of utterance and 
of motion, both are under the demon’s control, and his sep- 
arate consciousness is in abeyance. The bystanders signalize 
the event by raising a long shout attended by a peculiar 
vibrating motion. 

The devil-dancer is now worshipped as a present deity ; 
and every bystander consults him respecting his disease, his 
wants, the welfare of his absent relations, and the offerings 
which are to be made for the accomplishment of his wishes.” 

In the later Puranas we find allusions to this system of 
demonolatry; and Mr. Caldwell thinks that the “sacrifice of 
Daksha,” in the Vava Purana,” given as a note, by Wil- 
son in the Vishnu Purana, is but the mythical record of the 
adoption of these rites into the Brahmanical system. 1 

It is quite foreign to the design of the present Article, to 
dwell at length upon the ethnical affinities of the several 
tribes which we have now considered. We cannot, however, 


1 Vishnu Purana, p. 61. 
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forbear presenting, in conclusion, a brief statement of the 
present position of this question. 

Prof. Rask was the first to suggest a Scythian origin for 
the various un-Sanskritic dialects of India. His suggestion 
has been followed out, more in detail, by various subsequent 
scholars. Dr. Stevenson, in a series of articles in the Royal 
Asiatic Journal, sought to prove the identity of origin of all 
the aboriginal languages, including the foreign element in 
the northern vernaculars. Mr. Hodgson, to whom too much 
praise cannot be awarded for his enthusiastic labors, has 
found, he thinks, evidence of the essential unity of the sub- 
Himalayan, Indo-Chinese, and Eastern Indian dialects; 
and has confidently affirmed the connection between all In- 
dian aborigines. He has sought, also, to add strength to his 
argument by evidence grounded upon physical similarities, 
in a passage which we cannot refrain from quoting. 1 

tl A practised eye will distinguish, at a glance, between 
the Arian and Tamulian style of features and form — a prac- 
tised pen will readily make the distinction felt — but to per- 
ceive and to make others perceive, by pen or pencil, the phys- 
ical traits that separate each group, or people of Arian or of 
Tamulian extraction, from each other group, would be a task 
indeed! In the Arian form (Hindu) there is height, symme- 
try, lightness, and flexibility. In the Arian face, an oval con- 
tour, with ample forehead, and moderate jaws and mouth; 
a round chin, perpendicular with the forehead ; a regular set 
of distinct and fine features; a well-raised and unexpanded 
nose, with elliptic nares; a well-sized and finely opened eye, 
running directly across the face ; no want of eyebrow, eye- 
lash, or beard ; and, lastly, a clear brunette complexion, often 
not darker than that of the most southern Europeans. 

In the Tamulian form, on the contrary, there is less height, 
less symmetry, more dumpiness, and flesh. In the Tamu- 
lian face, a somewhat lozenge contour, caused by the large 
cheek bones ; less perpendicularity in the features to the front, 
occasioned, not so much by defect of forehead or chin, as by 


1 Jour. As. Soc. Beng. July, 1849. 
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excess of jaws and mouth; a large proportion of face to head, 
and less roundness in the latter ; a broader, flatter face, with 
features less symmetrical, but perhaps more expressive, at 
least of individuality ; a shorter, wider nose, often clubbed 
at the end, and furnished with round nostrils; eyes less, and 
less fully opened, and less evenly crossing the face by their 
line of aperture ; ears, larger ; lips, thicker; beard, deficient ; 
color, brunette, as in the last, but darker on the whole, and, 
as in it, very various.” 

Stevenson and Hodgson have been followed by Max 
Muller, in his “ Turanian Researches,” embodied in Bunsen’s 
“ Philosophy of History.” He has taken up the labors of 
his predecessors, and sought to present their general re- 
sult He has accordingly, after a comparison of the Scythic 
languages with the aboriginal dialects of India, come to the 
conclusion that all the latter, which he styles “ Nishada,” are 
related to one another, and themselves, more to the Ugric 
branch of the Scythian family than to any other. This is his 
general position, although he, of course, recognizes the modi- 
fication, in many separate dialects, from contact with other 
foreign tribes upon the frontier. 

But the latest, and by far the most authoritative writer in 
his own province, is the Rev. R. Caldwell, who in his “ Com- 
parative Grammar of the Dravidian or South Indian Family 
of Languages,” has thoroughly treated the several Dekhan 
languages, their mutual affinities, and their probable affilia- 
tions with the other dialects of India and those foreign to it. 
Through his investigation, he has been led to a result differ- 
ing somewhat from that reached by his fellow laborers. 

It is well known that the dialects of North India are re- 
garded, by the most competent judges, as offshoots of the 
Sanskrit. They, however, differ from the Sanskrit. They 
differ, as the modern Romance languages do from the Latin, 
in being the result of a disintegration of the parent tongue, 
but more radically, in that they possess a prominent struct- 
ural element, with which the Sanskrit has no affinity. In- 
deed, so marked is this element, that some observers have 
refused to acknowledge the Sanskrit origin of these tongues. 
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The question at once arises: Is this un-Sanskrit element, in 
the northern vernaculars, identical with the more prominent 
un-Sanskrit element in the dialects of the south ? Steven- 
son, Hodgson, and Muller answer in the affirmative ; Cald- 
well, in the negative. The latter contends urgently for the 
Scythian origin of what he terms the Dravidian , or South 
Indian languages ; he is also fully persuaded of the Scythian 
origin of the un-Sanskrit portion of the northern vernaculars ; 
but he affirms that the latter are no more closely allied to the 
Dravidian, than to some other branches of the great Scythic 
family ; that, consequently, these must be arranged in this 
family, not as one dialect, but as sister dialects. His opinion 
he offers in these words : 

“ The differences which appear to exist between the Dra- 
vidian languages and the Scythian under-stratum of the 
northern vernaculars, induce me to incline to the supposition 
that the Dravidian idioms belong to an older period of the 
Scythian speech — the period of the predominance of the 
Ugro- Finnish languages in Central and Higher Asia, ante- 
rior to the westward migration of the Turks and Mongolians. 
If this supposition is correct, it seems to follow that the pro- 
genitors of the Scythian portion of the Sudras and mixed 
classes now inhabiting the northern and western provinces, 
must have made their way into India subsequently to the 
Dravidians; and also that they must have thrust out the 
Dravidians from the greater part of Northern India, before 
they were, in their turn, subdued by a new race of invaders.” 1 

He also strongly denies that Mr. Hodgson’s description of 
the Tamulian races will apply to the Dravidian people, and 
even affirms that, on purely physical evidence, they should be 
connected with the Arianrace. 

He enumerates nine Dravidian languages: Tamil, Telngu, 
Canarese, Malayalam, Tulu, Toda, Kdta, Gond, and Khond. 
To these he would add, as containing a Dravidian element, 
the Rajmahal, Uraon, and lastly Brahui of Beluchistan. He 
insists on the connection of the last with the Tamil and kin- 


1 Comp. Drav. Gram. p. 70. 
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dred tongues, and finds in its presence the indication of the 
course by which the Dravidians entered India. 

The affiliation of the above mentioned languages may be' 
considered as nearly settled. Mr. Hodgson’s researches 
would also seem to connect together the various dialects of 
Eastern India, and refer them possibly to the nearest neigh- 
bors of the Scythian stock, while the un-Sanskrit portion of 
the northern dialects still awaits careful analysis. 

We had hoped to mention the efforts of the East India 
Government and of missionary societies, to civilize and chris- 
tianize these rude tribes. But the Article is even now, we fear, 
too long. Government has found that, among them, a kind 
word has been more potent than a hard blow ; while mis- 
sionaries of the gospel have found readier hearers among 
them, than where Brahmanism has benumbed the sensibility 
and steeled the heart. 




ARTICLE III. 

THE RESURRECTION AND ITS CONCOMITANTS . 1 

BT BKV. B. BUSSELL, D. D., BAST RANDOLPH. 

The discourse that fell from the lips of the great teacher 
of the Gentiles on Mars Hill at Athens, has never failed in 
power to excite thought and feeling in the human mind, and 
awaken discussion in every age. In the production of this 
effect, all the circumstances of time, place, the subject-mat- 
ter of what was uttered, the character of the speaker and of 
those who listened, unite to secure. He stood in the midst 
of the city that was the M eye of Greece,” and has been the 

1 Authors to which reference has been had in the preparation of this Article — An- 
astasia, or the Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body, Rationally and 
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school of the world. He spoke from the place, where the 
voice of the orator had so often — 

“ Shook the arsenal and fulmined over Greece 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes* throne.” 

He stood in the presence of an immense assembly, in the 
midst of Grecian temples, surrounded on every hand with the 
creations of Grecian art, and taste, and learning, and sketched, 
in bold and graphic outlines, the theme of redemption by 
Christ. The records of oratory supply nothing that is a par- 
allel in dignity, and grandeur, and interest, with what was 
here uttered. Into this discourse, the grand features of es- 
sential truth were condensed; and the image had more power 
to stir emotion and thought, than all the wonders of Grecian 
architecture, statuary, or painting. The audience to which it 
was addressed, the place where it was delivered, and the mas- 
sive truth which it embodies, conspire to make it a monu- 
ment that will stand beautiful, attractive, and sublime long 
after the last fragments of the Parthenon shall have cram- 
bled back to dust. The audience, the most cultivated and 
intelligent, doubtless, in the then known world, listened to the 
speaker with apparent attention andVespect till the resurrec- 
tion of the dead was affirmed. The assembly then became res- 
tive, the discourse itself was suspended, and a further hearing 
at the great forum of Attic eloquence, was denied. To an 
Athenian, the doctrine of a future state of existence was fa- 
miliar. It was to him no new thing. The doctrine of re- 

Scriptu rally considered, by George Bosh, Professor of Hebrew, Hew York City 
University. 

Eschatology, or the Scripture Docrine of the coming of onr Lord, the Judg- 
ment and the Resurrection, by Samuel Lee. Boston : J. E. Tilton & Co. 1859. 

Resurrection of the same Body asserted from the traditions of the Heathen, 
the Ancient Jews, and the Primitive Church, with an answer to the objections 
brought against it. By Humphry Hotly, D. D., Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford and London, 1694. 

The Apologetics of the Athenian Philosopher, Athenagoras. 1. For the 
Christian Religion. 2. For the truth of the Resurrection, etc. By David 
Humphrys, B. A., of Trinity College, in Cambridge, London, 1714. 

Landis, on the Resurrection of the Body, 1846. 

Landis, on the Immortality of the Soul, 1859. 
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tribution was not for the first time, in the year of our Lord 
fifty-two, learned by him on Mars Hill. The Athenian be- 
lieved and he had been taught to believe, from the days of 
Homer and Solomon, by all the poets, philosophers, and ora- 
tors of his country, that there was a scene of future and end- 
less happiness, or of misery in reserve for every man in that 
world, to which death would introduce him. But the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the body and of the reunion of 
soul and body in that future world, was, for the philosophical 
Athenian, too absurd to be believed, too iirational and 
strange to command a respectful hearing, or receive anything 
at his hands but mockery and contempt. In this feeling 
many, in every age of our world, have sympathized ; and 
many who have not shared in this sympathy, have felt diffi- 
culties and doubts in reference to it by no means easy to be 
removed or relieved. 

The church of Christ, with almost entire unanimity, has 
believed and taught that the conversion of the world is to be 
effected through the instrumentality of preaching, accom- 
panied by the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven ; that the 
Saviour will appear a second time, not u to seek and save the 
lost,” but to raise the dead, of all the generations of earth, 
and bring the entire world to judgment ; and that, with this 
second advent of Christ, which is to take place in some un- 
known period of the future, the world itself will end, and 
the scenes of an eternal and perfect retribution begin. The 
doctrines of an intermediate state, of a resurrection of the 
dead, a final judgment, and end of the world, are the themes 
which, together, constitute what is designated a Christian 
Eschatology, and are really so connected or involved with 
each other, that all must stand or fall together. 

The resurrection of the dead, or the resurrection from 
the dead, is the point of attack, therefore, that has been 
most fiercely assailed. Both of these phrases occur, repeat- 
edly, in the language of the New Testament. The resurrec- 
tion of the body is peremptorily and perseveringly denied. 
It is affirmed that the phrase avdaraais vetcpcov, or avaaraais 
&/c ve/cp&p , designates simply and only a future state of exist- 

Vol. XVII. No. 68. 64 
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ence. The resurrection is declared to be an affair of every 
day occurrence. It takes place with every man at the in- 
stant of his death. As the globe, according to late esti- 
mates, is supposed to contain a population of some thirteen 
hundred millions, and as Ihirty-two millions die annually, 
and ninety or a hundred thousand daily, so some ninety or 
a hundred thousand pass daily to a resurrection state. At 
death, there is eliminated from these physical bodies, that 
have been transmitted to us from our first father, some subtle, 
ethereal, undefinable substance, in which the soul is envel- 
oped while in its earthly tabernacle, so that soul and body 
entei^ at once, on a changeless state of perfection and glory. 
We are not told exactly where, while in these physical struc- 
tures, lie the germs of the body, that is to be thus eliminated 
— whether about the cranium, or above or below the dia- 
phragm : we are assured, however, that they exist; we are 
not informed by what microscopic power they become visi- 
ble, or whether they can be made visible at all ; these germs 
exist, it is affirmed, in the bodies which we bear about with 
us, from day to day ; and the uninitiated, therefore, that can- 
not see, must walk by faith. It is further affirmed, that this 
resurrection body, that is eliminated at the death of every 
man, is developed by a natural law and not by the direct 
agency or power of God, as the scriptures unequivocally de- 
clare. There is, therefore, no intermediate state, no day of 
final judgment nor any end of the world, or termination of 
the present constitution of things in conformity with the 
uniform belief of the church of Christ in every age. 

We have now stated the common and received doctrine 
in reference to the resurrection and its concomitants ; and the 
theories that have been avowed and urged in opposition to 
it. It will not be inappropriate, therefore, that we should 
state, in this connection, the grounds on which these theo- 
ries are alleged to rest, and weigh their validity as argu- 
ments in opposition to the received doctrines. As we have 
intimated, it is the resurrection of the body that has been 
singled out and made the chief point of attack. On this 
have all the batteries of the enemy been opened. Hither have 
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all their missiles been hurled. They have rightly judged 
that, if this position could be effectually stormed and carried, 
the work of demolition along all the ramparts of revealed 
truth, would not long linger. Few doctrines, therefore, of the 
Christian scriptures, have encountered more objections than 
that of a resurrection from the dead. Against few, if any, 
have these objections been urged with more vigor, more 
learning, more of apparent thoughtfulness and respect, or 
more of a truly Athenian contempt. Natural science, in its 
every department, has been searched, and its results adduced 
(where they are supposed to have a disadvantageous bear- 
ing) to throw discredit on this doctrine of revelation. To 
these philosophical objections, as they have been designated, 
we now turn ; and, that no injustice may be done, we shall 
Btate them, for the most part, in the language which scepti- 
cism itself has sanctioned, if not rendered venerable. 

1. This inquiry is submitted and alleged to be sufficient to 
settle the question of the resurrection of the body : How can 
the dead come forth from their graves, when they are not there? 
The Saviour asserts that all that are in the graves shall hear 
his voice and come forth. The sea, it is said in the visions of 
Patmos, gave up 1 the dead which were in it; and death and 
hell delivered up the dead which were in them ; and they 
were judged, every man according to their works. But it is 
affirmed that the body, as life departs, reverts to dust; that 
it is dissolved into the original or simple elements of which 
it is composed, and that these elements again enter into 
combination with the oak, the pine on the mountain tops, 
the grass, the flowers of the field, and with the herds and the 
flocks that graze the plains and the mountain sides. Let it 
be affirmed, therefore, by whom it may, is the defiant inter- 
rogatory, how can bodies come forth from their graves, when 
they are not there ? The dead that sunk to sleep on the fields 
of Waterloo, the thousands of widows that have been burned 
on the funeral piles of their husbands, the four hundred mil- 
lions (as it has been estimated) deposited in the catacombs 
of Egypt, and taken from thence in great numbers, and, in 

1 Rev. 20: 13. 
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the form of dried mummies, used for the purposes of fuel in 
the dwellings of the natives, or for firing engines on their rail- 
ways, must have vanished, it is said, beyond all power of re- 
covery. How are the bodies of all these, and of all the gene- 
rations that will have lived and died on the earth, to reappear 
in the twinkling of an eye, when they must have become 
blended with an infinitude of other organizations of beast 
and bird and fish and insect, “that which no eye can see, no 
glass can reach.” How are the bodies of the dead thus to re- 
appear, when different human bodies must have equal claims 
to the particles which compose them ? How are the dead to 
come forth from their graves, after being reduced to ashes on 
a funeral pile, or consumed in the fires of a railway engine ? 

Now in regard to this objection it may be well to note 
that the Saviour does not affirm that all are in graves. His 
language is not that of a universal, but of a particular, propo- 
sition. All that are in their graves, shall hear his voice and 
come forth. In Rev. 20 : 13 the sea, and death and hell, de- 
livered up the dead that were in them. The Saviour’s lan- 
guage, therefore, does not imply that all are in their graves; 
but, that such as are, shall hear his voice and come forth : 
while the Christian scriptures, taken as a whole, as in the 
passages here cited, assert, in the most positive and unquali- 
fied form, that the dead of the entire race of man shall come 
forth* to judgment. On the supposition, then, that the fifteen 
or sixteen original or simple elements, of which every human 
body is composed, are to be collected from the four wind 9 of 
heaven, at the instant of the resurrection, is there in it 
anything more adapted to excite surprise or wonder, than 
that these same elements, every day of our lives, should come 
from these same four winds, and become bone, and mus- 
cle, and ligament, and texture in the bodies which we bear 
about with us, from day to day ? On the supposition that 
it is so — which we neither affirm nor believe — will it be 
a development so peculiar or unique in this universe, as to 
forestall all inquiry by the contradiction which it involves, 
or the absurdity which it bears on its face? Is there not a 
process, that has been in unceasing action with each of us 
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from the instant that the phenomena of life began, as unique 
and wonderful as such a resurrection of the dead ? If the par- 
ticles of matter, if the fifteen original substances which enter 
into combination informing the structure of these bodies, 
have been gathered from torrid climes, from beneath fhe poles, 
from the depths of ocean, from the banks of the Mississippi, 
the Danube, the Ganges, and the spicy islands of the sea, 
why may not the same original particles be collected again, 
should occasion require, and become united in that incorrup- 
tible, immortal, vigorous, and spiritual body, which the scrip- 
tures affirm will rise up from every grave, from the ocean and 
the land, at the sound of the archangel’s trump ? If a par- 
ticle of magnetic matter will penetrate what we designate a 
solid ; if light will make, for itself, a path through a compo- 
sition of 6ilex and alkali, and in a second of time wing its 
way through two hundred thousand miles of space ; if the 
substance electricity will pass among the particles of a cop- 
per or an iron solid, under ocean and over all the plains 
of earth in a twinkling, and proclaim to a world what has 
transpired, who shall say what may or may not be done 
with such of the original particles of these physical bodies 
as may be requisite to form the incorruptible, immortal, 
and spiritual body of the resurrection ? The natural world 
has limits for intellectual powers limited like our own; 
boundaries, beyond which no ken of earth will ever reach, 
whatever progress may yet be made in unfolding the phe- 
nomena of the material universe and its laws. To the hu- 
man mind, there are certainly mysteries in the facts, in all 
the ultimate facts of physical science. Among men, few are 
found who have much to allege against them by way of ob- 
jection, but the incorrigibles and incapables of our world. 
As to any very grave doubts, which such persons may either 
conceive or express, or thick clouds with which they may en- 
velop their own vision or that of others, we apprehend that 
their effect upon the whole grand movement of the universe 
of God, will be a little like that of the barnacles on the ship’s 
bottom, which do not greatly disturb the ship’s course. 

But we do not affirm that, at the instant of the resurrec- 
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tion, there will be any such collection of the original elements 
that will have composed these bodies, needed. The scrip- 
tures call the event which is to take place at that hour, a mys- 
tery. “ Behold ! ” says Paul, “ I show you a mystery : we 
shall not all sleep ; but we shall all be changed, in a moment, 
in the twinkliug of an eye, at the last trump.” Elsewhere, 
they describe it in this language: “who shall change our vile 
body, and fashion it like unto his glorious body, according 
to the working whereby he is able to subdue all things unto 
himself.” 1 This same idea is again expressed by the same 
pen of inspiration in this form: “who shall fashion anew 
the body of our humiliation, that it may become of the like 
form of his glorious body, according to the energy where- 
by he is able to subdue all things unto himself.” The 
scriptures, then, say that the change effected at the in- 
stant of the resurrection, is a mystery. It is, therefore, like 
every other ultimate fact or truth in the universe of God, 
whether it be in the world of matter or of mind. The scrip- 
tures further say, it is accomplished by the “ working of God,” 
“by the energy of God, whereby he is able to subdue all things 
unto himself.” In other words, they assert that it is accom- 
plished by the intervention of the direct agency and power 
of God. 

The assertion, therefore, that the dead, at the resurrection, 
are represented as coming from where they are not, is a per- 
version of the language of inspiration, and the exhibition of a 
captiousness that ill becomes the theme itself, and the course 
of an honest inquiry. 

To affirm further, that it is essential to the resurrection of 
the body that the original elements, of which it has been com- 
posed, should be collected from the four winds of heaven, is 
to assert what it is impossible to prove ; since, if this be es- 
sential to a personal identity, there is not a human being on 
earth that has lived one, ten, or thirty years, who can make 
any pretensions to an identity of any kind, either personal or 


l Phil. 8 : 21. 
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mental, if in fact there be such a distinction. 1 To affirm, 
again (in case it be essential to the resurrection of the body 
that the original substances of which “ it has been composed,” 
should be recombined), that there is no power which can ac- 
complish it, is to forget the daily exhibitions of an agency, 
of a handiwork, of a power in the universe around us, that 
utterly baffles and confounds the most gifted intellect of 
earth. 

If God be almighty, if he can create at all, if he can bring 
a single atom of matter from the abyss of nothingness into 
existence, it must certainly be difficult to set any limits to 
his power. If he had only to speak, and the confusion of 
chaos was hushed, and the world itself arose, in all its order 
and beauty and grandeur, then surely there is nothing impos- 
sible in the doctrine that all the millions that now, or shall 
hereafter, sleep in the dust of death, will spring to life again 
by the interposition of that same power which hung the earth 
on nothing in the empty space, kindled up the sun and the 


1 There is sach a thing as organic identity in distinction from that of the 
mental or the vital principle, although resulting from the latter. The sameness 
of chemical composition and peculiarity of form and structure are the essential 
things that constitute organic identity. This organic identity consists in noth- 
ing else than sameness of chemical composition and peculiarity of form and 
structure. I pretend not, indeed, to describe how that specific and individual 
identity can be preserved amid the decompositions of the grave. But I do know 
that the specific characteristics of plants and animals are maintained in this 
world, under changes perhaps equally great ; and when Jehovah declares that so 
it shall be in the resurrection of the dead, I joyfully acquiesce in the doctrine 
because I know that Infinite Power can accomplish that which Infinite Wisdom 
determines. (Dr. Hitchcock, Bibliotheca, April No. 1860.) 

We suspect that all efforts to state in what either vegetable or animal identity 
consists will be a little like those of Locke in the same direction, not very 
clear or entirely satisfactory. 

The same questions as in reference to the Athenian galley that was so often 
repaired as to leave not a vestige of the original materials of which it was con- 
structed ; and, in regard to the stockings that were so darned, will again be 
raised and agitated as long perhaps as that very grave one which once taxed all 
the resources of the Doctors of the Sorbonnc, viz., whether the hog led the rope 
or the rope the hog, when the animal itself was conducted to the market. 

Identity, either mental, vital, or organic, in whatever it may consist, must be 
recognized by the mind, perceived, felt, and can hardly be removed, therefore, 
from the phenomena of our intuitions. 
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stars, and evoked songs of joy from all the angels of 
God. 

If the world, with all its minute and complicated arrange- 
ments, its order, with what we designate its laws, with all 
the mechanism and grandeur of these heavens that are over 
our heads, could thus spring into being, and be upheld hith- 
erto by the same power that created, as they must have 
been, then there is nothing which the Maker of heaven may 
not accomplish in the fulfilment of his designs. In view of 
the agency or power that is to be employed in the produc- 
tion of this matchless result, there is certainly in the doctrine 
itself, no absurdity, no impossibility, nothing that should pro- 
voke a question or raise a doubt. If the universe of mind, 
too, could wake at the touch of this same power ; by this 
same power the spark of immortality be enkindled, and pow- 
ers of thought and feeling spring into being, that are to burn 
and glow when suns and worlds shall have passed away; 
then, no man, at the bar of reason, can be justified who fore- 
closes all argument on this subject with the declaration that 
the doctrine is itself contradictory, absurd, or impossible. 
Much less is there in it anything to provoke an Athenian 
mockery, or inspire contempt. If God, at the first, collected 
the materials and formed the original pair of each genus and 
of each species of animals now found on the face of the 
earth ; or if he made them of nothing ; if he thus formed the 
first pair of the human family, so that they came, in perfec- 
tion, from his hands ; if he fixed the conditions or the law 
by which the successive generations should rise and depart 
from the world ; then, in that very act of creation, are all the 
wonders and all the mysteries — and no more — which are 
found in the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead. 

To believe in the one and reject the other, is to wage a 
conflict with reason, and exalt and reverence absurdity. 

2. But here another question is raised. What body, it is 
asked, is meant ? What body of the man will be raised at 
the resurrection ? Physiology and chemistry during the pre- 
sent century, have done much in the work of unfolding the 
principles and laws of our animal economy. As has been 
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already implied, chemistry by her processes of analysis, has 
resolved the composition of these earthly tabernacles into fif- 
teen elementary substances, that have, as yet, never been de- 
composed, and are, therefore, in the language of the science, 
designated simple substances. 1 These substances are found 
in every mass of matter that is called man ; and at death 
these substances, by decomposition, are thrown back into 
their original or simple elements. Death, therefore, is solely 
a physical change. It implies no mental or moral modifica- 
tion. It is the removal of the tent beneath which the occu- 
pant dwells. It is the taking down of the building in which 
infancy, childhood, and the youth of an existence has been 
passed, and the departure of the inhabitant to an invisible 
sphere. Now physiology has reVealed to us the fact that 
these bodies in which we dwell are subject to a perpetual 
flux, to an unceasing composition and decomposition, to a 
perpetual decay and renovation. This process goes on, from 
the hardest bone in the system to the most slender texture : 
from the cartilagenous substance at the end of our fingers 
and toes, to the hair on the eyelash and the crowns of our 
heads. It has become a settled doctrine in physiology, that 
health depends on the ease or facility with which this pro- 
cess of decay and renovation of composition 9 and decompo- 
sition is accomplished ; Liebig has shown that in case it be 
arrested, as it js by arsenic and all the metallic poisons, death 
is the inevitable result. As a consequence of this law of our 
physical economy, the particles of matter that in composition 
constitute these bodies, become often changed in the lapse of 
time. It is said, an entire change occurs once in seven 
years. It is, doubtless, much oftener that a complete renova- 
tion is effected. A man that has lived seventy years, there- 
fore, according to the authorized supposition, will have 
changed ten times; so that not one particle of matter, in a 


1 See Liebig’s, Stockhardt’s Chemistries, Carpenter’s Physiology. The sub- 
stances are as follows : Oxygen, Hydrogen, Carbon, Nitrogen, Sulphur, Phospho- 
rus, Chlorine, Lime, Potassium, Sodium, Iron, Magnesium, Manganese, Silicon 
and Fluorine. See also Hitchcock’s Anatomy and Physiology, 1860. 

* Liebig on Metallic Poisons. 
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bone or a muscle of his frame is the same with that of his 
boyhood or manhood, or even with that of -the first waning 
years of his life. And on the supposition that this change is 
much more frequent, as it may be, the man of seventy years 
must have at least changed ten times and more, as the case 
may be. In view of these physiological facts, the question is 
asked : what body is meant, when it is said, The bodies of 
men shall be raised at the resurrection ? Is it the body of 
infancy, of childhood, of manhood, or the body of seventy 
years? Is it the body itself that was committed to the grave? 
— the pale, worn, wasted, withered, decrepit, and possibly 
marred, mutilated, ghastly, mangled, and charred body, from 
which the soul took its exit from life ? Is all the matter that 
has ever been connected with the body of the flesh to be 
raised ? If so, then what masses, in the shape of inen, will 
come up from the antediluvian world ? Methuselah, and No- 
ah, and Adam will indeed fill a large space in the world that 
is to come. Now, on the supposition that the objection here 
alleged is valid, and constitutes any difficulty at all on the 
subject before us, then, every person that has lived ten, 
twenty, or forty years on earth, ought to spurn and reject, at 
once and forever, the doctrine of his own personal identity. 
He may say, and ought to say, that he is not the same being 
that he was five, ten, or twenty years since, or at the period 
of his childhood ; and, with Hume, affirm that he is not the 
same being that he was last month, or last year, and is, there- 
fore, in no way responsible for any conduct of his past life. 
If the objection to which we now refer be valid, we may as 
well be in doubt, to-day, in reference to our personal ident- 
ity, as to dream that we shall be at that coming period of 
our existence, when all the dead are to spring up, in a twink- 
ling, from their graves. There is not a man on earth, what- 
ever bis age, and whatever the rapidity of this physical flax, 
this composition and decomposition, who does not know from 
intuition, that he is identically the same to-day, mentally 
and personally, with all this decay and renovation, that he 
was the first bright hour of his life, that has become chroni- 
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cled on his memory. 1 He knows it, and knows it as one of 
the revelations of consciousness. You may tell him of your 
chemistry and physiology as long as Vulcan was falling from 
heaven ; you may look wise, as you discourse to him of na- 
ture and nature’s laws ; become grave and oracular as an 
Egyptian hierophant ; yet the conviction that he is, to-day, 
one and the same being, mentally and personally, with that 
of his childhood’s recollected dawn, is inseparable from his 
consciousness. This intuition or conviction, among men, is 
universal, immediate, and irresistible; and is therefore one of 
those primary truths, in reference to which no evidence, no 
human testimony, is ever required. To overlook and deny 
it, as some of our modern philosophers on the subject of the 
resurrection have done, is to outrage all the instincts and in- 
tuitions of the human mind and commit crime against hu- 
manity and against God. The fact of their own personal 
identity, men cannot disbelieve, if they would. In the same 
way, at the instant of the resurrection, will every being who 
shall have lived, of the race of man, be conscious of his own 
mental and personal identity, notwithstanding all the modifi- 
cations and changes that will have passed on the body that 
is then incorruptible, immortal, spiritual, and fitted for the 
changeless abode of the undying tenant. Now, if any man is 
uncertain, or perplexed with doubts whether he be the same 
being that he yras fifteen or twenty years since, when he drove 
a hard bargain, slandered a neighbor, or committed some act of 
shame, which has never and will never be effaced from the mem- 
ory, then he will have some good reason to press this question, as 
it has been habitually urged, by way of an objection. Joseph’s 
brethren, we suppose, were not initiated in modern discoveries. 
It seems that they had no doubt that they were the same 
beings in Egypt that they were in Canaan some twenty-five 
years before, when they put the victim of their hatred and re- 
venge into the pit at Dothan, or sold him to the company of 
Ishmaelites for a slave. They had not. learned this modern 
philosophy on the subject of the resurrection, and therefore be- 


1 Brown's Mental Philosophy, Chap. VIII. 
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lieved in their own personal identity. We should not be sur- 
prised if some years should yet elapse before the principles of 
this philosophy should become universal in their application. 
To-day the conviction, without any argument, and in spite of 
all that is subtle, plausible, or imposing in any objections that 
may be raised, is irresistible, immediate, and universal, that 
we are, both mentally and personally, the same with the ear- 
liest recollected period of our existence, and so the conviction 
must ever remain, amid all the changes of the earthly and 
spiritual tabernacles, the rush of suns, and the crash of 
worlds. 

3. It is asked, again, what relation has the body that dies 
to the body of the resurrection ? This inquiry or objection 
(for such it is designed to be) must be based on the assump- 
tion that, if there be a relation, we must be able to see it; 
and, further, if there be no relation, then there can be no 
resurrection. Now, it would not be at all strange, if there 
should be to the human mind, even now, many, yea very 
many, undiscovered relations, in every department of knowl- 
edge. Who would have thought, some few score years since, 
of the relation of the single quality of the elasticity of steam 
to all the great business operations of the world to-day ? 
Did Dr. Johnson, probably, discover any particular relation 
between what issued, rather violently sometimes, from the 
spout of his tea-kettle and the present state of # things on this 
nether sphere ? Who would have thought, when the present 
century began, of the relation of the electric fire to the proc- 
lamation of events half round the earth, under ocean and 
over land, on couriers formed of the lightning's wing ? Men 
once did not see the relation between the power that brings 
the falling apple or stone to the earth, and that which pro- 
pels the spheres, moving ceaselessly to the chime of their own 
music. Every one, now, knows that relations did exist, 
though unrevealed to the centuries that elapsed before their 
discovery. The fact, therefore, that a relation is not per- 
ceived or become known to any savant , does not prove that 
none exists. No affirmative conclusion, therefore, can be 
drawn from such a negative premise. There must be a far 
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more searching induction, and Ihe whole field must be made 
to give up absolutely all that it contains, of properties or re- 
lations, before such a conclusion can rise above contempt. 
If, on the other hand, it should be admitted that there is no re- 
lation between the body that dies and the body of the resur- 
rection, it would not follow, as a matter of course, that there 
would be no resurrection of the dead. Antecedent to all ex- 
perience, we should not be able to see the relation between 
the larva and the chrysalis, or between both of these states 
and the butterfly sporting his newly-spread pinions in the sun- 
beams. Antecedent to all experience, there is just as strong 
a presumption against the acorn’s becoming the oak — the 
monarch which, for a century, breasts all the storms and hur- 
ricanes of the hills; the egg, from its nest in the elm, sending 
forth a messenger to wing its way on the bosom of the air, 
and pour its sweet songs on human ears ; just as strong a pre- 
sumption against what may be regarded as nothing more 
than a pebble (instead of an ostrich’s egg), in the sands of the 
desert, becoming a thing of life and speed unmatched by the 
proudest war-horse and winds, as there is against the fact 
that all that are in the graves are yet to hear a voice and 
come forth from the dust with which the mortal part has 
been, perhaps for centuries, mingled. Antecedent to all ex- 
perience, there is no process in the physical, intellectual, or 
moral world, .which is not to men improbable and as absurd 
as the doctrine of the resurrection appeared to be to the Athe- 
nians. Creation itself, in all its thousand departments, is, 
antecedent to all experience, an improbability. Prior to the 
revelations of science, who could have been made to believe 
that the globe, on which we tread, wings its way as with the 
lightning’s leap, some six hundred millions of miles in its 
annual course round the sun, as it does ; and moves, all the 
while, balanced on nothing, too ? Antecedent to all expe- 
rience, is there not, in this way, a presumption to the human 
mind against every law, change, or mode of action in the uni- 
verse of God ? 

And is the presumption against the resurrection of these 
bodies from the graves in which they will have slept for cen- 

Vol. XVII. No. 68. 65 
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turies, any stronger than Against every process, law, or mode 
of action which God adopts in the changes of the physical, 
intellectual, and moral worlds ? If he has power to send this 
ball of earth six hundred millions of miles through the eter- 
nal void around us, every twelvemonth, has he not power to 
wake the millions of every generation that shall have sunk to 
sleep in its dust ? Suppose that we cannot see any relation 
between the body that dies and the body that is to be raised 
in the retributive hour : what then ? Does it prove anything 
at all, except that mankind always have been, and are likely 
to be, most profoundly ignorant? Who, antecedent to any 
experience, sees any relation between the egg, in its nest 
among the rocks of some Alpine peak, and the eagle that 
soars to the sun or plunges and screams through the air? 
If all the processes in which animal life is propagated on 
earth are, antecedent to human experience, so improbable, 
and yet God, in spite of what men call improbability, pre- 
sumption against it, absurdity, adopts it and acts upon it, 
without the shadow of a change, as we know he does, who 
has any right to say that because he can now see no relation 
between the body that dies and that which is to rise again, 
that all the dead will not yet stand up in the original, and in 
the sense before explained — identical forms in which they 
sunk to their iron slumber? The fact that pope Urban VIII. 
and his cardinals did not see the relation of the earth to the 
sun, nor which of these bodies it is that moves in an orbit 
through the skies, did not exactly annihilate the doctrines of 
the Copern ican system ; did not prove that Galileo was a 
heretic, and that he ought to recant or be burned. All such 
reasoning is much after the manner of the philosopher of 
Padua, who affirmed that, as there were only seven metals, 
seven days in the week, and seven apertures in a man’s head, 
so there could be but seven planets ; and when forced to ad- 
mit the visibility of the satellites of Jupiter by looking through 
a telescope, he still sagely and profoundly reasoned, that, as 
they were not visible to the naked eye, therefore they did not 
exist, and that it would be a mortal sin to believe that they 
did. From such a negative premise, therefore, as that on 
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which this objection is alleged to stand, no conclusive infer- 
ence or even plausible argument can be drawn against the 
resurrection of the body. The fact that we do not now see 
relations, cannot prove that they do not exist. If so, all the 
wonders of modern science should be expunged and razed 
forever. For, once it would have been thought incredible 
that there was any relation between the power that brings 
the apple to the earth, and that which raises the tides of 
ocean, turns the ten thousand spindles of the palace of indus- 
try and toil, wheels the planet in its orbit, and propels the 
comet in its course. The objection itself, therefore, is and 
must be baseless, void. 

4. Again, it is affirmed that the scriptures do not define 
the body of the resurrection, so as to impart to men any con- 
ception of it, or idea. They are, it is said, so indefinite, 
vague, or obscure, that nothing can be known, and therefore 
it is very questionable what they mean to assert when they 
employ language which is supposed to refer to it. But is 
there any ground for this objection ? It is conceded that, in 
a physical inquiry, two and only two questions can be raised. 
In reference to a piece of carbonate of lime, for example, we 
may inquire : Of what is it composed ? And when we are 
told it consists of oxygen, carbon, and lime, one of these ques- 
tions is answered. But should we go further and inquire: 
What is carbon, oxygen, or the substauce we designate 
lime, we reach a limit which has never been scaled. The phi- 
losopher lives not who can inform the world what the essence 
of carbon, of oxygen is, or what is the essence of any simple 
element of matter. The only reply which he can return here 
is, that they are simple elements, that they have never been 
decomposed, and that it is not known that they can be. 
There are limits to human knowledge and human inquiry 
which have never been passed — barriers which have never 
been and will never (whatever progress may yet be made in 
physical analysis) be scaled. There will — whatever analysis 
may yet accomplish — be simple elements, elements that will 
defy all decomposition. In this direction human inquiry ends, 
and the circumference of the circle that bounds human 
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knowledge is reached. The human being lives not, who can 
define or tell what is the essence of the smallest particle of 
matter which microscopic power brings within the reach of 
his vision. Now if all this be so, men know absolutely 
nothing of the fifteen or sixteen simple substances, of which 
these physical bodies are composed, that we bear about with 
us from day to day. They know the fact of their existence ; 
but, in spite of all the revelations of science, they really 
know no more as to what they actually are, than an infant 
of a day. 

The other inquiry that may be made, in reference to the 
carbonate of lime, is : How it affects other bodies, and how 
other bodies affect it ? In prosecuting this investigation, 
the properties or qualities of the substance become re- 
vealed. And when, in every possible combination, I have 
ascertained how other bodies affect it, and how it affects 
other bodies; or, in other words, how it affects and is af- 
fected in every possible combination , 1 I have learned all 
that can be known in reference to it. Now, what is true in 
the case before us, is true of every physical inquiry that can 
be instituted under heaven. God, in describing or defining 
the spiritual body of the resurrection, has not told us what 
the substance itself, or the essence of this body is. He has 
said, it was not material : that u flesh and blood could not 
inherit the kingdom of God.” But he has not defined or re- 
vealed what the substratum or essence of the spiritual body 
is, nor given us clew or hint for any discovery. All this is 
conceded. Nor has he revealed any more the essence, itself, 
of which these bodies of flesh and blood are composed. No 
torch of human discovery will ever enter this labyrinth. To 
human gaze it is forever closed. No searcher of nature’s 
laws, however bold may have been his tread, will ever be 
able to tell what one of the fifteen original or simple sub- 
stances is, in its nature or essence, which constitutes the 
bones, the muscles, the arteries, and blood, of his physical 
system. Now why should not men object to God’s limiting 


1 Brown’s Mental Philosophy, Vol. I., Physical Enquiry. 
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in this way — as he has done — the whole range of human 
thought, and to his “ holding back,” here, u the face of his 
throne, and spreading a cloud upon it ? ” Why not urge 
objections here? And if not here, why complain because God 
has not revealed to us or defined the essence or substratum 
of the body of the resurrection ? Why not complain, also, 
because he has not revealed or defined to us the substance, 
nature, or essence, of the tabernacles in which we live, or of 
matter in any of its thousand forms and combinations ? If 
complaints or objections are pertinent in the one case, they 
must be also in the other. The truth is — it is as plain as 
the most palpable demonstration — that there is no ground 
for objection or difficulty here. God has done all that could 
be accomplished in the work of revealing or defining the 
body of the resurrection. To us, limited as we are in the 
powers with which we are invested, more could not be 
disclosed. If done, we could not, as we are, comprehend 
more. More than we now have, therefore, would be to us no 
revelation at all. God has distinctly defined the body of the 
resurrection. He has assured us, that it is spiritual, fitted, 
arranged, adapted for an abode of the immortal mind. He 
that has assured us that it is the body itself, not the soul, 
is thus fitted, made, or adapted. The soul is spirit, im- 
mortal, without a resurrection ; needs none in order that its 
existence be continued ; is not changed, in its nature, by 
death or by the resurrection. It is the body, therefore, that 
is raised a spiritual body, and not the soul of man, as has 
been asserted. It is the body of the dead that is raised incor- 
ruptible, indestructible, immortal, arrayed in power, in glory 
(in the case of the believer in Jesus), like the sun shining in 
his strength. In the work of describing the body of the resur- 
rection, then, is it possible for the scriptures to accomplish 
more than they have done for the information of those who 
are yet to rush, in a twinkling, to the tribunal of the Son of 
man ? Now if there be objections here, on the ground that 
the scriptures are indistinct or obscure, as is alleged, then 
we ought to object to the whole universe, of matter and 
of mind ; for, all that we know, or can know, of the original 

65 * 
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or simple elements of matter or of mind, is in the form of the 
qualities or properties revealed. And these, as we have seen, 
are never known, and never can (in any given case whatso- 
ever) be, in perfection, known. 

5. But, it is contended finally, by way of objection to the 
common or received doctrine of the resurrection, that there is 
a body or some third thing eliminated, at the death of every 
man, so that there will be no need of the resurrection of the 
body from the grave. The soul, as it leaves this dwelling of 
flesh and blood, wakes in a body that is neither spirit nor 
matter, but some third thing, upon which neither reason nor 
revelation has shed any light. In short, there is just as much 
evidence or proof that, at the death of every man, a kingdom, 
a throne, and sceptre of power will be eliminated ; that loci 
laeti et amoena vireta will be eliminated, as that some third 
thing, which is neither matter nor spirit, will be evolved from 
the body the instant the breath departs and the process of dis- 
solution begins. The scriptures, surely, give us no hints of 
any such transformation ; and, on the, theme itself, reason 
is dark as darkness itself. It is theory without proof, as- 
sumption without argument. It is a figment of the mind, a 
dream, and baseless as a night vision. The theory has been 
broached for the purpose of avoiding the conclusions in ref- 
erence to the resurrection of the body from the grave, and the 
scenes of a coming judgment. On such grounds as this the- 
ory discloses, men are urged to reject the scripture doctrine of 
a resurrection of the body, the scenes of the final judgment, 
and to regard them as the myths and dreams "of a pernicious 
superstition. 

Such are the objections, that have recently been vigorously 
urged against the common or received doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion. It has been our purpose to state them fully and fairly. 
The method of reasoning, that has been adopted by the oppo- 
nents of the doctrine, is to submit their own hypothesis or theo- 
ry, urge what they designate the philosophical objections or dif- 
ficulties in the way of assent to the common faith, and then 
hew, and cut, and square, ex tend and contract, per vert and mod- 
ify the passages of the word of God till they fit the Procrus- 
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tean bed of theft hypothesis. It will be impossible, without 
exceeding the limits here allotted, to pass all these passages 
in a minute and critical review. We do not deem it neces- 
sary to do so for the settlement of the question. The whole 
subject, so far as the philology of the Christian scriptures is 
concerned, lies in a very narrow space. The term dvd<rrao tv, 
the phrases dvdoTcuris vetcp&v and dvdaraoi*; e/e ve/cpwv, are the 
words on which the whole question hinges. The course 
that has been pursued by the opponents of the received doc- 
trine of the resurrection, in determining the meaning of these 
phrases, is to infer something from the etymology of the word 
or words to which reference has been made, affirm what they 
ought to mean, quote the loose and rickety statements of Dr. 
Dwight in full, on the meaning of dvdoTaoc 9 , and then blink 
the whole question of the usus loquendi of the language it- 
self. There has not been a single principle, rule, or law of 
interpretation, fairly applied to the language of the scriptures 
on this subject, by either Prof. Bush or the Rev. Mr. Lee, in 
their treatises on eschatology. They are, throughout, exam- 
ples of a perversion of all the rules or laws of interpretation, 
specimens of etymological sipping, of philological blinking 
and ignoring. Tacitus says of Galba, 1 “ omnium concensu, 
capax imperii, nisi imperasset.” These authors might have 
been deemed, perhaps, sound and accomplished scholars, 
had they not written and given to the world their treatises 
on eschatology. 

What, then, is the meaning or import of the term avdorcuns 
as used in the scriptures ? Any good Greek lexicon will, of 
course, explain its etymology and some of its significations. 
It will say, it designates a rising up, a rising up as from a 
fall, a resurrection of the body, a return to life : u women re- 
ceived their dead raised to life again,” iij dvaordoem, Heb. 
11 : 35. But the etymological sense, on which it is so con- 
venient for the modern opponents of the doctrine of a resur- 
rection to rely, does not by any means settle its usus loquendi 
and give its import. What did the Athenians, for example, 


1 History, Book I. Chap. 49. 
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in their market-place and on Mars Hill (Acts 17 : 32), under- 
stand to be the meaning of avaxrraaii vetcp&p , or of the resur- 
rection of the dead ? “ And when they heard of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead,” it is said, “ some mocked, and others said, 
we will hear thee again concerning this.” Did they, for the 
first time, hear of a future state of existence, on Mars Hill, 
from the lips of Paul? Was this, to them, a strange doc- 
trine, as they said of his teachings in the market-place? 
Was this the thing that roused the impatience of an audi- 
ence the most intelligent and curious, not to say refined, per- 
haps, of the then known world? Was it. this that stirred 
them to mockery ? From the days of Homer, at least, had 
they not heard of a future state of existence? Was it not 
taught in his immortal verse, aud thus incorporated into the 
whole texture and web-work of Grecian thought and feeling? 
Did not Pindar, in lyric strains, bold, grand, and sweet as the 
honey said to have been hived on his lips, teach the doctrines 
of a future existence and of future rewards and punishments? 1 
Did not Hesiod, and Aeschylus, and Socrates, and Plato ? 
Even their history reveals, in this respect, the power of their 
convictions. Near the close of the Peloponnesian war, or 
four hundred and six years before Christ, the Athenians won 
a great naval victory, 9 over the Lacedemonians and their con- 
federates, at Arginusae, in which seventy ships of war be- 
longing to the enemy were captured, or sunk in the waters of 
the Aegean, and thirteen of their own, also, sunk or disabled. 
In consequence of a storm, that arose immediately after the 
action, the Athenian commanders were unable to rescue their 
dead and transmit them to their friends for the rites of burial. 
By the loss of these rites, it was supposed that the spirits of 
those who had thus fallen in battle would be compelled to 
wander, for a century or more, on the shores of the Styx, before 
they could be admitted to the happy fields or islands of the 
blessed. Of the ten Athenian commanders, that had charge 
of that sanguinary conflict, eight were condemned to death 

1 Videpiymp. II. Theroni Afjrigentino curru victori. Plato’s Phaedo. 

* Vide Lysias oration against Eratosthenes, one of the thirty tyrants of 
Athens. Xenophon. Hellen. L. I. Chap. 7, et seq. 
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for having neglected to rescue (as was alleged) the ship- 
wrecked seamen after the storm, and collect the bodies of those 
that had been slain or drowned. Six of the eight were exe- 
cuted, and the remaining two banished, by the democracy of 
Athens, for not doing what was in the power (as was after- 
ward admitted) of no human arm to accomplish. Was the 
doctrine of a future state of existence, then, either new or 
strange to an Athenian ? Did the hearers of Paul, at this, 
become impatient and mock ? Was it either new or strange, 
to those who then stood on Mars Hill, that men were to be 
judged in another world, and receive according to their works? 
So the Egyptians, from the days of Abraham, so the Greeks, 
so the Romans, so all the nations that dwelt along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, from the time the Israelites 
crossed the Jordan and received the lot of their inheritance, 
believed not only in a state of future existence, but also in 
future rewards and punishments. These doctrines are natu- 
ral, congenial to the very instincts and convictions of the hu- 
man mind. Their reasonableness is perceived along with the 
awful consciousness of sin, which pervades the race of man 
in every nation and age, and perceived, along with the ap- 
palling wrongs and outrages that are known to be perpe- 
trated and never to be redressed on earth. Without question, 
this is the origin of that strong, universal conviction among 
the first nations of earth, of a judgment to come in that un- 
seen state to which they felt themselves rushing. 

What, then, did the assembly on Mars Hill understand by 
the phrase avdarao^ ve/cp&v, or resurrection of the dead ? It 
was not any doctrine of Plato, of Pindar, or of Homer. If 
so, it could not have been new. It would not have been 
strange. The assembly itself would not have been broken 
up ; and in mockery and contempt it would not have in- 
dulged. But one answer, under all the circumstances, can 
be given to this question. It was a return to life, the resur- 
rection of the bodies of men, “at that day when the world is 
to be judged, in righteousness, by that Man whom God bath 
before ordained ; whereof he hath given assurance unto all 
men, in that he hath raised him from the dead.” 
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At Corinth, again, not sixty miles distant from the capital of 
Attica, where the same philosophy and the same learning were 
cultivated as at Athens, the doctrine was no less new and noless 
strange. It was no more satisfactory, but was alike repulsive to 
all their modes of thought and habits of feeling. As the doc- 
trines of Christianity, at Corinth, had found a home in the 
bosoms of those who had been gathered into the fold of 
Christ, it was natural that opposition to the strictly revealed 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, should assume an 
aspect more determined, and enlist all the philosophy and 
learning, and all the wit and contempt, that could be sum- 
moned to the work of exploding a dogma, in the Corinthian 
view so absurd, and, to the Corinthian heart, so repulsive. 
The opposition without, it seems, was felt within the enclo- 
sure of the church itself; and these who had once received 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead as an article of 
their faith, and now admitted the fact of the resurrection of 
Christ, were borne away with the current, and like the scof- 
fing throngs of the rabble, of the philosophers and learned men 
around them, affirmed that there was no resurrection of the 
dead. All this is assumed as the basis, or ground work of the 
discussion in 1 Cor. xv. There is no reasoning in a circle 
here, as has been asserted. There is no attempt made to 
prove the doctrine of a future state of existence. Dr. Dwight 
affirms that the doctrine of a future existence was denied 
at Corinth ; and that Sadducean infidelity had found a 
lodgment there. For all this, he gives us assertion for proof, 
and declamation for argument. There is not one particle 
or scintilla of evidence, that the doctrine of a future state of 
existence was ever denied at Corinth, or had ever been seri- 
ously questioned up to the time that the epistles to the Corin- 
thians were penned. On the contrary, everything in the his- 
tory, in the philosophy, in the literature and the arts of the 
then capital of the Grecian world, proves that there was no 
question in reference to a scene of future existence. The re- 
ality of such a state of future existence, was in fact a part of 
the national feeling and belief, and had been, through all the 
centuries of their history. Hence the position that is stated 
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and argued in the 1 Cor. xv., from the beginning to the end of 
that clear and powerful discussion, and stated and argued in 
opposition to everything in conflict with it, is the doctrine of 
a resurrection of the dead. It was the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body that was denied, and not that of a future 
state of existence, as has been so absurdly and pertinaciously 
affirmed. This view of the case is supported in every part 
of that sublime discussion, without change or modification. 
Now if Christ be preached, that he rose from the dead, 0 Tt itc 
vctcp&v iy rfftproh u I have preached this doctrine,” Paul, in 
effect, affirms ; “ others have preached it to you ; you have 
received it; you admit that Christ has risen from the dead ; 
the scriptures declared, centuries before his advent in the 
world, that he would both die, be buried, and rise again. He 
was seen of Cephas or Peter, after his resurrection ; then, of 
the twelve ; afterwards, of above five hundred brethren at 
once, of whom the greater part remain unto this present, but 
some are fallen asleep ; then, of James ; then of all the apos- 
tles ; and, last of all, he was seen of me also, as one born out 
due time. You admit that Christ is risen from the dead : 
you cannot deny the proof, reject the evidence, or discard the 
testimony. You allow it to be preached to you, and you re- 
ceive it as a fact that cannot be denied, as well you may. 
How say some among you, in the church of Christ at Corinth, 
then, that there is no resurrection, no general resurrection of the 
dead?” Such is the logic of this discourse: Paul reasoned from 
their own admissions in reference to the resurrection of Christ. 
This was appropriate. To those, to whom the argument was 
addressed, it must have been satisfactory. Its force, at least 
by them, must have been felt. It certainly was adapted to this 
end. There was no reasoning in a circle here, as has been 
so often affirmed. If Christ had been raised from the dead, 
then the dead, of course, of all the generations of earth, might 
be thus raised ; yea, would be raised in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye. One event was as certain as the other. 
The power that effected the one, could as easily accomplish 
the other. If there was to be no resurrection of the dead, 
then Christ was not risen, as they admitted or believed that 
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he was. Their faith, on this supposition, was vain. They 
were unpardoned : they were yet in their sins ; all who had 
fallen asleep in Christ had perished ; all who had borne tes- 
timony to the resurrection of Christ, and preached a risen as 
well as a crucified Redeemer, were false witnesses of God, 
and the condition of believers in Jesus the most pitiable of 
the race of man. The premise of this argument, therefore, 
was what the Corinthians themselves believed, in reference 
to the resurrection of Christ. This they admitted, and yet de- 
nied the resurrection of the bodies of men ; and, by adopting 
the interrogative, put their denial in the most positive form. 
a How are the dead raised up, and with what bodies do they 
come ? ” is the language of unbelief, not only in the first, but 
in every century of our era, on the subject before us. It is 
impossible, one might well suppose, not to see, here, what 
was denied at Corinth, and what, in fact, constitutes the sub- 
ject of the sublime discussion in 1 Cor. xv. It was not the 
immortality of the soul, or the doctrine of a future state of 
existence directly ; but that of the resurrection of the bodies 
of men. 

The mode of this denial, the form in which the objec- 
tion is stated, and the reply to it by the great teacher of the 
Gentiles, settle forever the meaning of avaoraov; ve/cp&v in 
1 Cor. 15 : 12, 13, 21, 42. It is the body that is to be raised 
incorruptible, not the soul, of man. It is the body, the mor- 
tal part, that is to put on immortality ; the body, that was 
weak, that is to become “ clothed in power; ” the body, dis- 
honored and buried from the sight of men, that, is to be ar- 
rayed in glory; and the body, that is to become spiritual, as 
well as incorruptible and immortal. All the race of man that 
shall ever sleep in the dust of the earth, shall awake and live 
again. For, since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead ; for, as in Adam all die, even so, in 
Christ, shall all be made alive.” As certain as is the event 
of death, to the race of man, so certain is the resurrection of 
all the dead of earth’s generations. 1 We may safely chal- 

1 It is admitted that there may be Christians whose theoretical views of reli- 
gious truth, are very defective. The minimum of knowledge, essential to any 
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lenge the production of an instance, in the whole field of 
Biblical philology, where the meaning of a word or phrase is 
so distinctly defined and so unmistakably clear and palpa- 
ble as in the word avaaraais, or the phrase avcurraoi 9 vefcpwv 
in 1 Cor. 15 : 12, 13, 21, 42. It implies a future state of ex- 
istence, without any question. But its primary and distinc- 
tive meaning is the resurrection of the body, that reverts to 
dust at death. It implies, not only the immortality of the 
soul, which no Corinthian or Athenian denied, but also the 
future existence of the body itself. But still its primary , dis- 
tinctive and positive signification is the resurrection of all the 
dead that will have slept, for centuries, in the dust of death. 
This was denied by Athenian, by Corinthian, and by some, 
too, who bore the name of Christ in a church gathered under 
the auspices of the apostle himself. 

In this connection it may not be improper to state — 
what has been so distinctly affirmed, in 1 Cor. xv. in refer- 
ence to the resurrection of the bodies of the righteous — that 
the wicked, also, will be raised, at the resurrection of the last 
day. “ They will come forth,” says the Saviour, u unto the 
resurrection of damnation.” 1 “ As, in Adam, all die ; so, in 

Christ, shall all be made alive.” “ And many of them that 
sleep in the dust of the earth, shall awake : some, to everlast- 
ing life; and some, to shame and everlasting contempt.” 
“ All, that are in the graves, shall hear his voice, and shall 
come forth.” “ Fear him,” says the Saviour, “who is able to 
destroy both soul and body in hell.” And have hope to- 


evangelical faith, it must ever be difficult to determine. But what kind of Chris- 
tians must those have been at Corinth, who rejected from their articles of relig- 
ious faith, not only the doctrine of the resurrection of the bodies of men from 
the grave, but also that of a future state of existence, which lies at the founda- 
tion of Christianity itself? If bydffTcuris vcKp&y in 1 Cor. 15 designates merely, 
as Dr. Dwight, Prof. Bush, and the Rev. Mr. Lee affirm, a state of future exis- 
tence ; then, there must have been French infidels in the Church at Corinth, who 
were addressed by Paul as Christians. Now, what kind of a Christian is he, 
who believes that death is an eternal sleep ? Can anything reveal more dis- 
tinctly the absurdity of the construction thus put upon bvdaraats vtKp&v in 1 
Cor. 15? 

1 John 5:29. 1 Cor. 15 : 22. Dan. 12:2. John 5 : 28. Matt. 10:28. Acts 
24 : 15. 

Vol. XVII. No. 68. 66 
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ward God which they themselves also allow, that there shall 
be a resurrection of the dead, both of the just and unjust.” 
It is, therefore, as unequivocally and positively affirmed that 
the bodies of the wicked, or unjust, will be raised, as it is in 
the case of those of the righteous. But they will be raised 
for the accomplishment of a very different end. It will be 
done for no purposes of good, or of happiness, in respect to 
themselves. Body and soul, in their case, will be reunited, 
not for the purposes of bliss and endless glory, but for those 
of shame and everlasting contempt They, too, will be 
raised from the dead incorruptible, immortal, and spiritual, 
in reference to the bodies with which they will be invested. 
But it will be that every sight may become appalling, every 
sound harsh discord, every taste bitter, odor offensive, and 
touch pain. It will be that every sense of these indestructi- 
ble tabernacles may become the seat of an anguish that is 
never to end. They never, in the flesh, employed a single 
sense or power, a single faculty of body or of mind, in the 
service of their Maker; and it will be right, therefore, and the 
inevitable result of the laws of the physical, mental, and 
moral constitution under which they live, that they should 
reap the consequences of this abuse of all their powers, in the 
world to come ; in other words, that they should be destroyed, 
both soul and body, amid those eternal retributions tbaJt 
await those who shall pass their lives without God and hope 
in the world. 

The meaning of the term avaaraoi ?, or the phrase avdtrra- 
oi 9 ve/cpoiv, in the instances cited, cannot be mistaken. They 
do not signify a future state of existence, except by indirec- 
tion. They imply it as a result or a consequence. But, 
primarily and distinctively, they connote or designate the re- 
suscitation, the living again, or resurrection, of the bodies of 
men that have been dissolved in the dust of death, and a re- 
union of soul and body, on the part of the dead, that is never 
to be sundered. It is impossible for us, here, to pass in re- 
view the whole forty-two passages, in the New Testament, 
where the word avdorao is may be found, nor will it be nec- 
essary to do so for the purpose of settling the usus loquendi 
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of the term or the phrase to which we have referred. In ev- 
ery instance, with two exceptions, it designates a living again, 
a standing up, a coming forth from the grave, as in the case 
of Lazarus, of Christ and the saints that came out of their 
graves after his resurrection. It designates a coming back 
from the dead : “ Women received their dead raised to life 

again,” cf ava/nacrea)*} These exceptions are found in John 
11 : 25 and in Luke 2 : 34. 

In the first of these passages, Christ says to Martha : “ I am 
the resurrection and the life ; ” which signifies, of course, that 
Christ himself — a sweet and blessed truth — is the sole 
ground or efficient cause of the resurrection, in every case ; 
that it is by his power or his agency, alone, that it is to be ef- 
fected. It is here a predicate of Christ-, and affirms of him 
a power which, when the time for its manifestation shall have 
come, will invest him with a glory surpassing that, in view of 
which the angels of God once shouted, and the morning stars 
sung. It is in this sense, without any question, that the term 
is here used. 

In the other case, the import of the word is different : 
“ And Simeon blessed them, and said unto Mary, his mother, 
‘Behold! this child is set for the fall and rising again, efr av - 
daraoiv ttoXKxov iv tg> ’ ItrparjK In the sense of rising 
again from the dead, it is not here employed; but is used 
to designate, in its appropriate and secondary application, a 
moral or spiritual resurrection — a resurrection from the death 
of sin. Indeed all the seeming exceptions do, in fact, but 
confirm and strengthen the primary and distinctive use, 
meaning, or signification of the phrase which is the subject 
of our inquiry. 

In this connection it will not be inappropriate to refer to 
the noted passage, Matt. 22 : 31, 32, and to the parallel ones, 
Mark 12: 18 — 27. Luke 20: 27 — 38. In the first of these, 
Christ, in reply to the Sadducees, says : “But, as touching 
the resurrection of the dead, have ye not read that which was 
spoken unto you, by God, saying, ‘ I am the God of Abra- 


* Heb. 11 :35. 
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ham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ? ’ God is 
uot a God of the dead, but of the living.” 1 The Sadducees 
admitted the divine authority of the books of Moses. They 
began their separation from the Pharisees in the days of John 
Hyrcanus, by rejecting the mass of traditions to which the 
Pharisees adhered; by limiting themselves to the written 
word; and, as many suppose, from Josephus (Ant. bk. xil 
c. 10), rejecting everything but the writings of Moses. The 
Saviour, therefore, conducted his argument with the Saddu- 
cees, on the basis of their own admissions. As they assented 
to the divine authority of the great Jewish lawgiver, an ap- 
peal to such an authority, in a case in which their feelings and 
interests were so deeply involved, must have sealed their lips 
in silence, if it failed of carrying conviction to their minds. It 
is important, also, to keep in view, here, what the Sadducees 
disbelieved, or rejected, in the common faith of their religious 
countrymen. They denied the resurrection of the dead ; they 
denied the existence of angels, and affirmed that there was 
no such thing as a spirit; while the Pharisees, who were the 
religious teachers of the age, admitted the reality of each of 
these propositions. They were, therefore, the French infidels or 
materialists of their times. And if this is, of itself, a proof of 
aristocracy and preeminence in anything but sin, then the 
Sadducees may, in conformity with Mr. Lee’s declaration, 
have constituted the aristocracy in wealth, in learning, and 
in influence, among the Jews. This is entirely a modern dis- 
covery ; and its glory, we presume, Mr. Lee will be allowed 
to share alone. Now the fact is here obvious, at a glance, 
that the phrase avaoraaecos r&v ve/cpcov, in this passage, is 
used in its common acceptation ; and that it does not here, 
as has been oftentimes affirmed, designate a future state of 
existence, except by implication. This is proved, in the first 
place, from the articles, not of faith, but of disbelief, on the part 
of Sadducees, which were three in number. They did not be- 
lieve in a resurrection ; they did not believe in the existence 


1 3 : 6, 15. At the time this declaration was made, Abraham had been dead 
329 years, Isaac 224, and Jacob 198. 
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of angel, or the existence of spirit. It is, further, obvious 
that the phrase avaordoecos t&v v€/cpa> v is used in its common 
or received acceptation, and means, here, a resurrection of the 
hody ; as, without bodies, the Sadducees themselves would 
not have deemed it very important, probably, whether the 
woman should have a husband or not; or the husbands 
themselves have wives, in the resurrection. This, as we con- 
ceive, must settle the question as to the meaning of the 
phrase dvaardoeayf; t&v vetcp&v, in Matt. 22 : 31, 32, the paral- 
lel ones, Mark 12 : 18 — 27. Luke 20 : 28 — 38, and Acts 23 : 8. 
In these passages the phrase does not designate a future state 
of existence, and could not do so without involving a tau- 
tology not found elsewhere in the Christian scriptures. Here, 
therefore, as in the forty out of the forty-two instances of the 
occurrence of the term or phrase in the New Testament, its 
primary, characteristic, and distinctive signification is the 
resurrection of the body from the dust of death. 

Now the Saviour, as has been intimated, conducted his ar- 
gument with the Sadducees on the basis of their own admis- 
sions. They denied the doctrine of a resurrection, of a future 
state of existence and its retributions; and yet admitted the 
divine authority of the teachings of Moses. The Saviour, 
therefore, avails himself of this admission, and quotes the 
declaration of God to Moses at the burning bush, and lays 
before them the sublime reality that Moses taught, and dis- 
tinctly taught, the immortality of the soul of man, and all 
that was involved in an immortality of being. It may be 
said, that the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead is only 
indirectly proved, in the argument of Christ with the Saddu- 
cees. But if so, there is nothing in the fact of the method of 
proof being indirect, that invalidates the proof itself, or ren- 
ders the demonstration, in the least degree, incomplete. The 
exact sciences, in instances not a few, resort to the method ; 
and there is never a dream or a suspicion, on this account, 
of uncertainty or doubt, as to the result of its introduction. 
The Saviour, in his argument with these Jewish sceptics, as- 
serting, to all intents and purposes, the truth of their own 
admissions, swept away all the foundations on which they 

66 * 
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rested, and of course proved the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the dead with that of a future state of existence, in this 
overthrow of the Sadducean faith. 

Now unless this term or phrase can be divested of its pri- 
mary and distinctive import, the modern doctrines that the 
resurrection takes place at the death of every man, that there 
is no intermediate state, no general judgment, no end of the 
world or of the present order and constitution of things, 
fall, and fall beyond the power of any recovery, unless the 
scriptures are a fable, and inspiration itself a myth or a dream. 
On the contrary, if this be its signification, its true and only 
import, as its usus bquendi affirms, almost without change 
or modification, then there is yet to be a resurrection of the 
bodies of men : the sea, the caves of ocean, the grave-yards 
of earth, the valleys, the hill-sides, the rock-ribbed mountains 
and glens, are yet to give up their dead ; there is an interme- 
diate state ; there is yet to come a righteous and general judg- 
ment ; and the scenes of this wretched world of sin, and suf- 
fering, and woe, are to have an end. The terra avdarcun v, 
therefore, or the phrase dvouncun^ vetcpwv, does not mean, and 
cannot, without a perversion of all the laws of language, be 
made to designate, simply and only, the immortality of the 
soul, or a future state of existence, as has been affirmed and 
reiterated, again and again, by men who profess the profound- 
est regard for the scriptures of inspiration. 

The Biblical history of the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead, the scriptural proofs of the intermediate state, and the 
reasons or grounds for a future, general, and righteous judg- 
ment, with the objections with which these themes themselves 
have become recently so much overlaid, cannot, be canvassed 
within the limits of this Article; and must be left, therefore, 
for some future discussion. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

DID THE ANCIENT HEBREWS BELTEVE IN THE DOCTRINE 

OF IMMORTALITY ? 

BT BBT. S. TU8KA. 

The question whether the Hebrew scriptures contain the 
doctrine of immortality, has been repeatedly asked and vari- 
ously answered. While some have roundly asserted that 
they teach this doctrine as clearly as they do the unity of God 
others (of whom bishop Warburton may be considered the 
exponent) have run to the other extreme, boldly maintaining 
that the Old Testament does not contain the least trace of a 
future state. Others, again, while assuming that the ancient 
Hebrews had no idea of a future existence of the soul, admit 
that this idea is indeed alluded to in Hebrew scripture, 
but that these allusions are so obscure that they must have 
been purposely contrived to conceal the knowledge of the 
doctrine from the Jewish people. (Comp. Whately, Future 
State, passim.) Still others there are, particularly among 
the rationalists of Germany, who declare that the idea of im- 
mortality is, indeed, clearly expressed in some portions of the 
Hebrew scriptures, but that these portions ar e, for that very 
reason^ the production of a very late period in the history of the 
Jews — at a period when these had already learned the doc- 
trine from a foreign source. 

All these opinions, it will be seen, proceed on the suppo- 
sition that the ancient Hebrews had not the doctrine in ques- 
tion independent of their Bible. While, therefore, the one 
party, in endeavoring to prove that the religion of the ancient 
Hebrews contained this fundamental principle of all religion, 
and was thus, in opposition to the view of Kant, a religion 
indeed , are anxious to prove that this principle was ex- 
pressly taught them by their lawgiver and prophets ; the other 
is very zealous in explaining away all such texts as do most 
clearly allude to the idea of immortality, in order to prove, by 
the very absence of this idea, the “ divine legation ” of the 
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Hebrew legislator. If, however, it can be proved that the 
ancient Israelites, even if the Bible does not expressly incul- 
cate it, actually entertained the idea of a future state, neither 
of the above views need or even can be adopted. For, why 
teach a doctrine to a people among whom it is already con- 
fidently believed ? Or why, on the other hand, rigidly exclude 
it from passages which plainly allude to it, when nothing 
would be more natural than that such passages should at 
once suggest the idea of immortality to the mind that has a 
knowledge of it independently of them. 

But how shall this be proved? How can we, without 
making ourselves liable to the charge of exegetical wrench- 
ing and twisting, show that the ancient Hebrews actually 
believed in a future state ? It is not by resorting to those 
Biblical passages where the idea in question is supposed to 
be revealed. These, though they tend to confirm the argument 
in the question under consideration, cannot of themselves 
be considered decisive. For when a man, in order to further 
a favorite hypothesis, has once persuaded himself that a cer- 
tain idea is not contained in scripture, he will explain away 
any and every passage, no matter how clearly it alludes to 
that idea. And even if he cannot escape the conviction that 
the scriptures allude to that idea, as e. g. that of a future life, 
he will, nevertheless, assuming that the Hebrews were desti- 
tute of the knowledge of that idea, maintain that those allu- 
sions are so obscure as to be unintelligible to any except such 
as have obtained this idea elsewhere. An ignorant people, 
it is argued, which has no knowledge at all of a future state, 
could not derive this idea from a few, scanty, half-concealed 
allusions to the same ; to impress such a people with so im- 
portant an idea, the latter must needs be clearly expressed 
and repeatedly inculcated. If, however, it can be proved by 
other arguments, that the Israelites of old must have believed 
in the immortality of the soul, then the argument drawn firom 
the exegetical interpretation of the relative passages in scrip- 
ture will be of so much the more force, as it will not then, in 
determining the meaning of the text, be necessary to go over 
the disputed ground again, in order to settle the general ques- 
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tion as to the existence of the doctrine among those for whom 
the Bible was originally composed. 

Let us, then, before examining the scriptural allusions to 
the doctrine of immortality, proceed at once to those argu- 
ments which will, of themselves, clearly show that this doc- 
trine was as prevalent a belief among the ancient as among 
the modern Hebrews. This may be proved : 

I. From the universality of the belief ; 

II. From the residence of the Israelites among the Egyp- 

tians ; 

III. From the traditions derived from the patriarchs ; 

IV. From the prevalence of certain superstitions ; and, 

V. From the Hebrew conceptions of the soul. 

I. First, then, the universality of the belief: God and im- 
mortality are the two great pillars on which rests the edifice 
of all religion. Remove either of them, and the entire struc- 
ture falls into ruins. As there can be ho religion without 
the belief in the existence of a Being to whom we are to pay 
religious homage ; so, no system or creed which discards 
the cardinal doctrine of a future state, can be a true religion. 
For, if I believe that with the dissolution of my body I cease 
to be a conscious personal being, then I may defy the Om- 
nipotent himself ; since, by a single act of mine I could to- 
tally annihilate myself, and thus escape the retribution con- 
sequent upon deeds however atrocious and corrupt. We ac- 
cordingly find that, wherever there is religion^ the belief not 
only in a divine Being, but also in a future life, exists. These 
two ideas go hand in hand, accompanying the worshipper 
to the altar of religion. No nation, however ancient and un- 
cultivated, of whom history has left any record, has been des- 
titute of these two fundamental doctrines of religion. Whith- 
ersoever we turn our eyes, whether to the most enlightened 
nations of antiquity — the Egyptians, Persians, Hindus, 
Greeks, and Romans, or to the rudest and most savage tribes 
of Africa and America — everywhere the presentiment of a 
future life is cherished in the breast of all. Whether this 
sentiment spring from an instinctive consciousness of human 
dignity, or from some unaccountable longing for immortality, 
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this is certain, that the idea of a future state, corrupted and 
misrepresented though it may have been by popular super- 
stition or false philosophy, has ever afforded consolation to 
the dying and friends of the dying, even where the mind was 
in the lowest stage of culture. Nay, more — and this is 
rather remarkable — the belief in the future existence of the 
soul is, among many nations, expressed with even more con- 
fidence than that in the existence of a God. 1 

Shall we now exclude the ancient Hebrews from the 
knowledge of this universal belief? Shall the children of Is- 
rael, whom the Almighty delivered from the despotic sway 
of the Pharaohs, that they might be unto Him “ a kingdom 
of priests and a holy nation,” — shall this favored people of 
God form an exception to the rule ? To deny that they had 
any idea of immortality, would be placing them lower in the 
scale of civilization than the most uncivilized nations of 
whom we have any record ; nay, it would be making them 
incapable, almost, of either thought or feeling. But the 
children of Israel were not so rude and uncivilized after all. 
Though they have been commonly represented as a rude, 
low, ignorant, gross-minded people, as a host of demoralized 
slaves ; yet, is this so far from the truth, as it would be if the 
future historian of our republic were to say the same of the 
people of these United States, because forsooth there are a 
great many enslaved, ignorant, demoralized negroes in the 
south , and not a few brutal fellows in the north , as well as in 
the south. For, a people of that description could never have 
been brought under such perfect control as was established 
by Moses ; nor could they ever have been induced to accept 
a religion and code of laws so rational and wise as the Mo- 
saic. There were, to be sure, among them a great many 
who had been for a long time, even from birth, subjected to 
the degrading fetters of Egyptian bondage. From such, no 
doubt, sometimes arose the cry for the “flesh-pots and onions 
of Egypt.” a But the great mass of the people was far from 

1 Schubert, Geschichte d. Settle, p. 372. 

* These complaints are expressly attributed to the “mixed multitude' 1 (Nura. 
1 1 : 4), or rabble that accompanied the Israelites in the exodus ( Ex. 12 : 38). The 
former, no doubt, often incited the latter to rebel. 
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being literally a horde of slaves. Though subject to the ty- 
rannic rule of the Pharaohs, they were personally free, form- 
ing a distinct body in the province of Goshen. Here they were 
engaged in pastoral and agricultural pursuits, the first and 
fundamental elements of civilization. Besides their division 
into twelve tribes, which were again subdivided into families 
and households, each division and subdivision having their 
respective heads or chiefs ; the existence, among them, of a 
council of “ elders” with whom conjointly Moses was com- 
manded to appear before Pharaoh, 1 in order to request him 
to make Israel free and independent ; the regular order in 
which they marched and encamped during their journey in 
the wilderness ; the numerous artists who took part in pre- 
paring the various works connected with the sacred taber- 
nacle : all these indicate a high degree of political and social 
progress, such as could exist only among a people consider- 
ably advanced in civilization. Add to this the consideration 
that there was not among the Hebrews, as there was among 
other nations of antiquity, a caste of priests, who alone pos- 
sessed the fountains of knowledge, and excluded the people 
from the light of true enlightenment; but that in Israel the 
sacerdotal order of priests and Levites was instituted to in- 
struct the people in all the wisdom and teachings revealed 
by lawgiver and prophet, so that the knowledge of a few 
soon became the property of all ; 9 and who will still main- 
tain that the ancient Hebrews had no idea of a future state ; 
that they were, in this respect, below not only their heathen 
contemporaries, but also the most ignorant tribes of the 
present day ? 

II. The improbability — nay, we are justified in saying 
impossibility , of the ancient Hebrews having been igno- 
rant of the doctrine of immortality, is strongly corroborated 
by the circumstance that they dwelt several centuries in 
Egypt. The Egyptians, of whom the “ the father of history ” 


1 Exod. 3 : 16 — 18, comp. 4 : 29. See also, the article on the “ Representative 
System of Moses” in this Periodical, Oct. 1858. 

a Compare Umhreit in his Introduction to the Proverbs of Solomon , and 
Saalschiitz, on the Mosaic Law , Chap. VIII, and X. 
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says they were the first who taught the doctrine of a future 
state, have left unmistakable records and monuments of 
the existence of this idea among them. A wall-painting in 
the temple of Isis, at Thebes, represents in symbols the last 
solemn judgment, according to their ideas. A brief descrip- 
tion of this may serve to illustrate how skilfully the ancients 
expressed their ideas in emblematical delineations. “ The 
dead is conducted, by the goddess Isis, to the supreme judge 
Osiris. A balance appears, in the tablature, which is accu- 
rately adjusted by two hieroglyphical personages, who are no 
doubt intended to symbolize the scrupulous exactness with 
which Osiris awards his sentence upon the arraigned mor- 
tals. On this scale of equal justice are weighed the good 
and evil qualities or actions of the deceased, and the result 
carefully noted down by Hermes or Thoth (the Egytian Mer- 
cury), in the presence of Osiris. A priest and priestess in- 
tercede with Isis, in behalf of the anxious souls — a beau- 
tiful trait of pagan humanity ! A lotus-flower, containing 
four mummy-like figures, composes a part of the scene, and 
is intended as the symbol of immortality. 1 No one has ever 
disputed the fact that the ancient Egyptians believed in a 
future state ; and, as appears from the work of Roth, 9 they 
had this belief even before Jacob and his sons took up their 
residence in Egypt. Now, even though it be assumed that 
the Israelites had not, originally, the idea of a life hereafter, 
they certainly must have become acquainted with it in Egypt; 
where, as is often asserted, they learned so many other things. 

And here it may not be out of place to consider a question 
which, though it cannot weaken the general argument, has 
yet an important bearing on our subject. It has been objected, 
that, if the Hebrews learned the doctrine in question from the 
Egyptians, they must also have learned that other doctrine 
so prevalent in Egyyt, and subsequently so strongly incul- 
cated by Pythagoras : the transmigration of souls;* and if the 

1 “ Descriptions and Antiquities of Egypt,” quoted by Goss’s Heathen Religion, 

p. 126. 

* Roth die agypt, u. zorvastische Glaubenslehre, passim. 

8 Milman, in his Notes on Gibbon (chap. 15, note 57), states this as a reason 
for the silence of Moses on the doctrine of a future state. 
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Israelites had adopted this monstrous error, it would have 
been incumbent on the Hebrew legislator to eradicate a no- 
tion so contrary to the spirit of true religion. If then, it is 
argued, Moses did not, in any passage, guard against the er- 
roneous conception of metempsychosis, it is very likely that 
the Hebrews did not derive from the Egyptians the idea of a 
future state at all. But to this it may be simply replied, that 
it is by no means certain that the belief in the transmigra- 
tion of souls had, as yet, existed anywhere in the time of Mo- 
ses ; nay, there are many circumstances which go to show 
that originally the human mind was satisfied with the bare 
idea of a* life hereafter, and that the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis was foisted upon the people by the subsequent mys- 
tic speculations of a caste of priests. The prevalent belief, 
among the ancients, in the re-appearance of the spirits of the 
departed — which belief extends back to the remotest peri- 
ods of antiquity — 1 2 and the practice of necromancy , while 
showing that the ancients in general believed in a per- 
sonal, future existence of the soul, are wholly incompatible 
with the doctrine of metempsychosis. Besides, among the 
Egyptians, it is well known, the existence of the soul was 
intimately connected with the preservation of the mummy ; 
and in India, from which country the priests introduced the 
doctrine of metempsychosis into Egypt, it was customary for 
the widow to burn herself with the body of her deceased 
husband, and bury their treasures with the dead, as they 
hoped to enjoy, in the next world, what they were delighted 
with in the present. 3 Now, all these notions and customs 
must needs preclude the idea of a transmigration of the soul 
into a body that is to exist here on earth, independent of all 
its former relations ; while the continuance of these customs, 
in spite of the doctrines introduced by a class of mystic specu- 
lators, shows that originally the simple idea of a future life, 
on which the soul entered after the dissolution of the body, 


1 Xenophon Cyrop. VIII., c. 7. Meiners Kriti&che Gesch. d. Religionen, II., p. 
786 seq. 

2 Meiners, 1. c. II., p. 797. 

Vol. XVII. No. 68. 67 
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was alone prevalent.! The priests of Egypt, no doubt, like 
the priestly caste in India, endeavored to supplant the popu- 
lar idea of a dependence of the soul on the incorruptible 
mummy, by introducing the principle of a transmigration 
of the soul; but the former was too deeply rooted in the 
mind of the people to be eradicated by the subsequent teach- 
ings of a false philosophy. 9 

III. But though the Israelites must have learned the doc- 
trine of a future state from the Egyptians, if they did not 
themselves already possess it ; yet, it is hardly probable that 
the Hebrews in Egypt had not the idea independent of any 
foreign source. It is admitted, even by Warburtona and 
Whately, 4 who deny that the Hebrew people had any knowl- 
edge of immortality, that the patriarchs and prophets of Israel 
must have known it by direct revelation from Heaven. We 
may therefore justly assume that, among others, the patriarch 
Jacob was convinced of the existence of a future state. Now, 
supposing that the idea was then unknown, is it at all likely 
that Jacob would have withheld a doctrine so important 
from the knowledge of his twelve sons ? And if these once 
had a knowledge of it, would they not, most naturally, com- 
municate it to their offspring ? This belief being thus early 
transmitted from father to son, could not, of course, have be- 
come lost among a people once possessed of the belief, and 
living amidst a people entertaining the same belief ; for, as 
history has shown, the idea of a future state is so natural to 
the human mind, that it is the very last from which a na- 
tion, though sunk to the very lowest depth of barbarism, 
would consent to be divorced. 


* In the same way it might he proved that Pantheism among the Hindus 
arose much later than the idea of Immortality. 

* This will account for the contradiction of the two ideas — the conti nnance 
of the soul in the incorruptible mummy, and the transmigration of the 6oul after 
the destruction of the body. Hence, too, the custom of embalming the dead. 
That the Israelites themselves did not practise the art of embalming is evident 
from the fact, that of all the persons whose deaths are recorded in scripture, none 
were embalmed except Jacob and Joseph ; and these were embalmed (in Egypt, 
of course), only because they were to be transported to Palestine. — See Winer, 
art. Einbalsamiren. 

’ Divine Legation of Moses , Vol. V., p. 191. (Ed. London, 1811.) 

4 Future State, Sect. I. 
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IV. But if there be, yet, any doubt as to the probable be- 
lief of the ancient Hebrews in the future existence of the 
soul, it will be entirely dispelled on considering a very popu- 
lar notion which prevailed among them. It was commonly 
believed that the dead could, by some magic art, be con- 
jured up and made to foretell the future. So deep-rooted 
was this superstitious belief among the people, that Moses, 
in order to eradicate it, found it necessary to affix the pen- 
alty of death to the act of necromancy. 1 * * * * * * Still, in spite of this, 
the severest penalty, the magic craft must have flourished 
long afterwards ; as king Saul found it necessary to put a 
stop to this idolatrous custom by actually causing all wiz- 
ards and necromancers to be put to death (1 Sam. xxviii). 
And yet even Saul, when the Lord refused to answer him 
by prophet or by Urim and Thummim, is so strangely cred- 
ulous that he resorts to the only remaining sorceress of the 
land, who still practised her art in secret, that she may raise 
for him the prophet Samuel. He even believes that he hears 8 
the voice of Samuel, declaring his fatal doom: “ To-morrow 
thou shalt be with me ! ” Whatever view we may take of this 
singular phenomenon — whether it be, as some suppose, that 
God, for some wise purpose, suffered the truth to be foretold 
by the execrable art of necromancy, or that the witch of En- 
dor, with the skill of a ventriloquist, causing the voice to pro- 
ceed from the spot where Saul supposed Samuel to stand, 
made a happy guess 3 — this instance is sufficient to illustrate 
how deeply rooted this strange infatuation was among the 
people. Now, if it was generally believed that the departed 

1 Lev. xx., 27. 

s Saul only heart Samuel, bat does not see him. He only knows that it is 

Samuel from the description given of him by the witch of Endor. This repre- 

sentation in the text, seem* to favor the view of the ancient Jewish Commenta- 
tors, that the sorceress practised ventriloquism while pretending not to hear the 
voice herself. 

8 That she should have guessed merely, and yet predicted a doom so fatal 

(when, for aught she knew, Saul might have remained alive), may be accounted 
for by the supposition that she purposely did so, in revenge for his having put to 

death those who practised necromancy ; thinking, that one who seriously con- 

sulted ber and put so much faith in her art, would lose all courage on the battle- 
field, and die. 
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could rise from their graves and foretell the events of the 
future, does not this belief necessarily proceed on the ante- 
rior belief that the spirits of the departed continue to exist 
personally conscious of the future as well as the past ? How 
else could we account for the practice of necromancy and the 
general desire to consult with the spirits of the dead ? 

Strange as it may seem, Warburton himself admits this 
conclusion ; and that, too, in the very work in which he de- 
clares that the Jews had not even the idea of a future state, 
from the time of Moses down to the Babylonian captivity. 
In refuting the view of lord Bolingbroke, who thought that 
possibly Moses himself knew nothing about immortality, he 
says : M the prohibition of necromancy, or the invocation of 
the dead, necessarily implies , in the lawgiver who forbids it, 
as well as in the offender who uses it, the knowledge of a fu- 
ture state” i The learned bishop does not, indeed, say that 
the people who superstitiously put faith in the deceitful art 
of the necromancer, must have had this knowledge ; that 
would have been too glaring a contradiction of his other 
statements respecting their ignorance of a future state. But 
are not the people equally well implied in the above ? Were 
not the “ offenders ” members of the people ? And if the 
practice of the necromancy necessarily proceeded on the idea 
of a future existence of the soul, must not the people, who 
consulted the necromancer, desiring him to conjure up some 
deceased friend that they might converse with him, have 
been persuaded of the very same idea ? The distinguished 
divine, in allowing the lawgiver and the offender to have had 
a knowledge of a future state, was not aware that his argu- 
ment proved (for him, at least) too much, himself testifying, 
though undesignedly , to the people's having the same know- 
ledge. 

V. The idea of immortality is so intimately connected 
with the conception a man has of the nature of the soul y that 
by ascertaining the conceptions which a people form of the 
latter, we may readily infer their ideas respecting its future 


1 Divine Legation, Vol. V., Appendix, p. 205. 
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existence. The materialist, who supposes the soul to oe no- 
thing more than the product of the bodily mechanism put in 
motion — that it is the mere circulation of the blood — does 
not, nay cannot, believe in immortality. On the other hand, 
he who believes that the soul is something wholly distinct 
from, and antagonistic to, the body* and that the former only 
departs at the dissolution of the latter ; such a man, we might 
well presume, believes in the future existence of the soul apart 
and separate from its previous habitation of clay. Now, the 
ancient Hebrews, as is admitted even by the distinguished 
critic De Wette, 1 had as lofty and sublime a conception of 
the human soul, as is to be found among the most enlight- 
ened nations of our day. In the very first chapter of Gene- 
sis, they were taught that man was made in the image of God. 
They were, further, taught that man was made of the dust of 
the earth, and became a living soul, after the “breath of life” 
was breathed into his nostrils by the Creator (Gen. 2:7). 
Here, then, was a dualism . The Israelite, on reading such a 
passage, must have at once inferred that man was composed 
of two things totally distinct from each other, as the one was 
anterior (as well as inferior) to the other. What, now, did 
the ancient Israelite understand when he was told that man 
was made in the image of God ? Was it the lifeless body, 
that was made “ after the likeness ” of God ? Of course not. 
Was it the living body — the body vitalized by the “ breath 
of life ” — which reflected the image of the Lord ? This, too, 
could not have been the case. For the Lord, he is repeatedly 
admonished, has no form or shape whatever ; hence no ma- 
terial body , however gross or ethereal, can be said to be made 
“ after the likeness ” of God. God, then* being an invisible , 
spiritual Being, must have been reflected in that invisible, 
spiritual part of man — the soul. This was the image of God ; 
through this, man was made after his likeness. On hear- 
ing, therefore, such a passage as, “dust thou art, and to dust 
thou shalt return,” the Hebrews could not but refer this to 
the body, and not to the spiritual element in man, the image 


1 Biblische Dogmatik, p. 90. 
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of God. This, which was not made of the dust of the ground, 
must needs have another destiny. The dissolution of the body 
must have suggested to the early Hebrews the thought, after- 
ward so clearly expressed by the authorof Ecclesiastes (12:7), 
that while u the dust [the body] returns to the earth as it was, 
the spirit returns unto God, who gave it.” 

But, it is objected, 1 how could the ancient Hebrews have 
had any idea of immortality, when they knew not the essen- 
tial distinction between matter and spirit ; the idea of a sub- 
stance devoid of form or matter, being entirely foreign to 
them and nowhere revealed in the Bible? Whatever has 
form is material, and consists of parts ; and must therefore, 
like all matter, be dissolvable and perishable. How, then, 
could the man, who ascribed a certain form (no matter how 
vague) to the soul, believe in its endless existence ? It is 
rather strange that a mind so acute and well-read as that of 
Bretschneider, should consider the absence of the idea of im- 
materiality as positive proof for the non-existence of the idea 
of immortality . Admitting that to the philosopher the meta- 
physical idea of an immaterial substance is necessary to prove 
its immortality — even though Locke is of the opinion that 
it is not necessary 2 — we would simply reply to this objec- 
tion that, in view of the arguments already presented, it can 
only convict the ancient Hebrew of an inconsistency, of which 
he was no doubt unconscious ; but which did not, in the least, 
shake his confidence in a future state. The fact of his en- 
tertaining a certain idea, cannot be denied by proving his be- 
lief of a certain other idea, however erroneous and (to the 
strictly logical metaphysician) contradictory of the former. 
But if this objection is nevertheless designed to prove that 
the Hebrews , because they had no idea of immateriality, could 
not have had a knowledge of immortality, it would also 
prove that all mankind, the early Christians included, had not 
the idea of an immortal life. Thus the heathen philosophers, 
who expressly inculcated that the soul is immortal, ascribed 


1 Bretschneider DogmAtik, II., p. 363. 

9 Essay on the Human Understanding, pp. 349 and 362, scq. 
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to it the hnm&n form, and regarded it as a subtle ether ; 
which, of course, is only a refined form of matter. 1 All the 
Platonists were of the opinion that the soul is endowed with 
a celestial body on its descent into the concrete body of flesh 
and blood ; and that, on its departure from this earth, it re- 
tains the same celestial body. 2 Most of the Fathers, in the 
first ages of Christianity, though firmly convinced of the im- 
mortality of the soul, maintained that the privilege of living 
and acting without a body, belongs to God alone. 3 Some of 
the Christian Fathers do, indeed, designate the soul by the 
term spirit. But this spirit they took to be a refined kind of 
body, such as aerial or ethereal. 4 * * * 8 The Jewish sect of the Es- 
senes also, according to Josephus, believed “ that the bodies 
are perishable ; but that the souls are immortal and everlast- 
ing, and come from the most subtle ether into connection with 
the body.” s If, now, we are to judge from our own convic- 
tion of the perishableness of whatever is not wholly immate- 
rial, then we must deny to all these the belief in immortal- 
ity ; because from our point of view, the latter is incompati- 
ble with the belief that the soul is a body, however ethereal 
or celestial. Still, most of the ancients, to whom the meta- 
physical idea of a substance having neither form nor body 
was unknown, though convinced of the perishable nature of 
all gross matter, nevertheless regarded some things, particu- 
larly bodies of an ethereal nature, as indivisible, incorrup- 
tible, and even of the same nature as God himself. Now, 
in regard to the Israelites, even though they could not con- 
ceive of anything without investing it with some peculiar 

1 See Mosheim’s Note to Cudworth’s Intellectual System, Vol. III., p. 293. 
London edition. 

1 Cud worth, ibid. III., pp. 260 and 299. 

8 Ibid. p. 319. 

4 Mosheim on Cudworth (ib. p. 325). This is more fully illustrated in the 

case of Irenaeus {ibid. p. 327 seq.) The Christian Fathers, too, sometimes apply 
the term incorporeal to the soul. But this word is used by most of them, not in 

the metaphysical sense of oar day, but only comparatively , as opposed to the 
gross body. Ibid. p. 353. Origen, in support of his theory that God alone can 

act without a body, cites the case of Samuel and Lazarus, whom scriptare rep- 
resents with bodies in the future state. Ibid. p. 319. 

8 Bell. Jud. II., c. 8, * 2. 
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form — and indeed it is impossible for any man to form a 
conception of a thing without attaching to it some more or 
less defined form — they must, nevertheless, have known that 
the soul, whatever its real essence, is something distinct from 
the body surrendered to the grave. They knew, as well as we 
do, that this body is but a temporal habitation of clay, while 
the soul is the breath of God, “ breathed into” man, to make 
him like unto God ; that the former alone returns to the dust 
as it was, while that which is not body — the spirit — is im- 
perishable, returning unto him who made man “ in his im- 
age.” 1 

To suppose, therefore, that the ancient Hebrews, who be- 
lieved that God is an invisible, eternal Being; who were tanght 
that man was made in the image of God, the 46 Father of 
all spirits to suppose that a people possessed of such no- 
ble conceptions respecting God and man, had not the idea of 
immortality, is to place them, not only beneath the rank of all 
their heathen contemporaries, but also far below some of the 
most savage and ignorant tribes of the present day ; nay, it is 
to make them discard an idea which they must have either 
received from their ancestors, or met with in the land of the 
Egyptians ; nay more, such a supposition would make the 
people consult the wizard and the sorceress to raise for them 
those who had departed to another, a future state, though 
they had no idea of a future state at all ! No, it would be 
impossible to account for so strange a phenomenon. For, 
while each one of the arguments above presented, taken by 
itself, renders it highly improbable that the ancient Hebrews 
had not the idea of immortality, the several arguments com- 
bined must needs produce the strongest conviction that the 
favored people of the Lord actually had that idea.s 

1 The ancient Rabbins, contrasting the microcosm of man with the macro- 
cosm of God, have expressly enumerated the principal qualities in which the 
soul is similar to God. Their words, which may be of interest, are as follows : 
“As God fills the whole universe, so the soul fills the whole body ; as God sees, 
but is himself invisible, so the soul ; as God nourishes and supports the entire 
Universe, so the soul nourishes and supports the entire body; as God is pure, so 
is the soul/’ Talmud Berachoth, 10, a. 

* The general belief in the existence of angels must have greatly contributed 
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We are now prepared to answer the question, wh.et.her 
the Hebrew scriptures contain any allusions to the doctrine 
of a Future State ; and whether these allusions are so clear 
as to be intelligible to the ancient Hebrews. If this is the 
case, then the latter not only believed in, but (contrary to 
the opinion of Whately 1 ) actually had a knowledge of a 
life hereafter. For if, as the learned Archbishop says, the 
testimony of Revelation is sufficient, in lieu of u rational” 
grounds, to produce a conviction of the truth in the mind of 
the believer , then the ancient Hebrews, as will soon appear, 
must have been firmly convinced of the doctrine in question. 
Now, in order to produce this conviction, the Bible need 
not, as many assume, teach and repeatedly inculcate the 
doctrine of Immortality, — for why do this when the doctrine 
is already too well known, — but simply allude to it. For 
even “ slight incidental hints,” says Whately himself , 9 “and 
oblique allusions have often more weight than distinct formal 
assertions.” 

Now, these allusions, in the very first and oldest book of 
the Bible, are so numerous and clear, that, in view of the 
arguments already presented, they furnish an additional 
proof that the ancient Hebrews had a knowledge of the 
doctrine. Take, for example, the oft-quoted instance of the 
translation of Enoch. A good man, walking in the fear of 
the Lord, disappears, u for,” says the sacred historian, “ God 
took him.” Now, on reading such a passage, the mind 
naturally inquires: Why did God take so good a man away 
from the earth? Was it not in order to reward him? And 
if God did not reward him here on earth, he must have re- 


to strengthen their belief in this idea. The conception of an angelic being, de- 
void of a body of flesh and blood, capable of appearing and vanishing in rapid 
succession, of flying to the ntermost parts of heaven and earth — the universe 
of the ancients — mast have enabled unprejudiced minds to form at least some 
vague conception of their own future spiritual existence. 

1 Future State, Sec. 1. ; comp, his Essays (first series). 

* Rhetoric, Fart I., Chap, 2. § 4. 
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warded him in a sphere beyond this earth. But what was 
this reward ? Surely not annihilation? The human mind 
has a natural horror of such a thought, and would rather 
consider it as a punishment than a reward. Besides, the 
most wicked man would, in that case, be able to “ reward ” 
himself at any suitable moment. No, if the good man 
Enoch was taken away by God, he must have been trans- 
ferred to a higher, a celestial abode, there to reap the reward 
for his upright conduct on earth. This thought, no doubt, 
consoled the people for his early departure from his terres- 
trial home. So, too, Paul 1 understood the passage under 
consideration ; and the ancient Chaldee version of Jonathan 
paraphrases it as follows: “ For Enoch died and was trans- 
ferred to heaven.” 

Bishop Warburton, in reference to this passage, admits 
that “Moses knew and believed the immortality of Enoch,” 
but purposely obscured the fact from whence it might have 
been drawn. 8 Let the candid, unprejudiced inquirer say, if 
there is any obscurity in the narration. Is not the story of 
Enoch’s translation told in as clear a manner as any other 
fact in the Bible ? And can it be that the ancient Hebrews 
who, as we have already seen, were not altogether so igno- 
rant and gross-minded as has been generally assumed, and, 
what is more to the point, actually had the idea of a future 
state, did not understand an allusion so clear ? The pious 
Israelite who, under the Mosaic dispensation, saw himself 
rewarded with manifold blessings in this life, looked upon 
death as the continuation of a happy, though higher and 
spiritual, life. Says Herder : u The expressions 1 God took 
him to himself,’ 4 God took him to his own dwelling-place,’ 
became afterwards the expressive phrase to denote the fate 
in the other world of those who were the favored of God ; 
and without doubt the notion was derived from this most 

ancient friend of God This translation of Enoch, 

instructive as it was, came at once to be also a matter of 


1 Hebrews 11:5. * Divine Legation, Book V., Sec. 5. 
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peculiar interest, and full of hope, as prefiguring the like 
removal to himself of other friends of God.” 1 

From this conception of the blessed state of the friends 
of God in another world, early arose those beautiful expres- 
sions used to express the departure of the righteous from 
this world, vwia spso, “ He was gathered unto his people,” 
is the expressive phrase describing the death of the three 
great Patriarchs, and Moses and Aaron. 2 Some have sup- 
posed that this favorite expression means nothing more than 
the depositing of the dead body in the family tomb ; but 
the connection in which it stands does not admit of such a 
supposition. Thus, Abraham “ was gathered to his people ,” 
though buried beside the solitary tomb of his wife, Sarah 
(Gen. 25 : 8, 9). Moses and Aaron certainly were not buried 
in a “family tomb.” Besides, the act of burial is generally 
described by a special phrase, and rendered wholly distinct 
from the being gathered to one’s people. Thus we are told 
that Jacob “ yielded up the ghost, and was gathered unto 
his people ; ” but it was not until 44 three score days and 
ten ” of mourniug had passed, that he was carried into the 
land of Canaan to be buried in the cave of Machpelah. Jacob 
himself rendered the distinction between the two ideas (the 
burial and the gathering) prominent, when shortly before his 
death he charged his sons, saying : “ I am about to be 
gathered unto my people ; bury me with my fathers (Abra- 
ham and Isaac) in the cave that is in the field of Ephron the 
Hittite ” (Gen. 49 : 29, 31). Compare, also, Gen. 25 : 8, 9, 
and 35 : 29, where Abraham and Isaac are respectively said 
to be buried after they are gathered unto their people. 3 It 

1 Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, Voi. I., pp. 177-8 (Eng. Trans ). Herder goes on 
to state (Ibid) that this expression was so understood by the kindred nations of 
the east. " The Arabians have a multitude of fables representing the wise,* the 
innocent, the lonely, the zealous, the prophetic, the persecuted and despised Idris 
(so they call Enoch), whom God received into heaven, and who dwells in 
Paradise.” 

* Gen. 25 : 8, 9 : 35 : 29 ; 49 : 29—33. Nom. 20 : 24. Dent. 32 : 50. 

8 In his comment on the passage : “ Thon shalt go to thy fathers in peace ” 
(which God said to Abraham, Gen 15 : 15), Rashi. the most popular Jewish 
commentator, naively remarks that from these words we may learn that Terah 
(the father of Abraham), mast have forsaken his idols and repented, so that 
there could be a union of spirits between him and Abraham in the other world. 
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is needless to dwell any longer on the meaning of this 
national, standing expression. Christian as well as Jewish 
commentators are united in their opinion, that this expres- 
sion has reference to a gathering beyond the grave. Even 
Warburton 1 is “ready to allow that this phrase originally 
arose (whatever people employed it) from the notion of 
some common receptacle of souls ; ” adding, however, that 
it subsequently lost its meaning among the Hebrews; but 
the sense which was originally attached to this phrase could 
only have been lost among a people that had no idea of 
immortality. The Israelites, however, as has been shown, 
did have this idea ; and, hence, must have continued to use 
those words in the same sense in which they were originally 
employed. 

In the forty-seventh chapter of Genesis, also, there is an 
intimation of that conception, so common among the Ori- 
ental nations, which represents this life as a state of prepa- 
ration for another. Jacob, being asked by Pharaoh his age, 
answers in a manner which at once reveals the long train of 
suffering through which he had passed, and for which he 
hoped to enter into a state of uninterrupted joy and endless 
bliss. “ The years of my pilgrimage says the aged patri- 
arch, “ are an hundred and thirty. Few and full of sorrow 
have been the days of my life ; and they have not attained 
to the years of the life of my fathers in the days of their 
pilgrimage ” (47 : 9). Jacob here compares life to the state 
of a pilgrim, looking for a farther and better country. His 
reply to Pharaoh’s question is the more pertinently expressed 
when we consider that he addressed it to a king of the 
Egyptians; who, as Diodorus (I. c. 51) tells us, regarded the 
present habitations of men as “ inns” (xaToXvaets), in which 
they get ready for a state of immortality. Heraclitus, also, 
regarded the soul as having taken lodgings in the body like 
a stranger or guest. 9 The idea that man is a stranger on 
earth, looking for another home, runs through the later por- 
tions of scripture, 3 and must have been very popular among 

1 Ibid. Bk. VI. Sec. 3. * Schubert. Gesch. d. Seele, p. 369. 

* Comp. Psalms 39 : 14 ; 1 19 : 54. 1 Chron. 99:15. 
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the Jews when the Rabbinical sages of the Mishna 1 made 
a practical application of the same in saying: “ This world 
is like a vestibule to the future world ; make thyself ready, 
therefore, in the vestibule, that thou mayest enter the 
palace” In the same sense the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews must have understood the passage under consider- 
ation, when speaking of the patriarchs, he says, that those 
who declare “ that they were strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth,” “ plainly declare ” that they are in quest of a “ better 
country” (Heb. 11 : 13-16). It is rather strange that an 
orthodox divine of the Anglican church, as Bishop Warbur- 
ton was, should, in the very teeth of this, maintain that the 
words of Jacob “ express no such thing.” 8 

These few passages from the Pentateuch are sufficient to 
show that the doctrine of immortality is contained in the 
Bible — the former being the oldest constituent part of the 
latter. They, at the same time, strongly corroborate the ar- 
gument for the existence of the doctrine among the ancient 
Hebrews. The Pentateuch being read and expounded to 
the Hebrews ever since the time of its composition (Deut. 
31 : 9-13), even unto this day, such allusions to a future 
state must have remained ever fresh in their minds, and 
greatly assured them of their belief. It would, therefore, 
not be necessary to examine the several passages, alluding 
in terms more or less clear to a future life, in the other 
books of the Hebrew scriptures. But as those who main- 
tain that the Hebrews had no idea of immortality, assert 
that the Hebrew Bible not only does not allude to, but that 
some books, as the Psalms, Job, and Ecclesiastes, even 
deny or doubt the doctrine, it may be proper in this place 
inquire into the justness of this assertion respecting these 
very books. Before proceeding, however, to examine the 
several passages in question, we may be permitted, in passing, 
to remark, that if it be true that David, or Job, or the author 
of Ecclesiastes, denies or doubts the doctrine of immortal- 
ity, this very denial or doubt is proof that the Hebrews, or 

1 Pirke Aboth ( “ Ethics of the Fathers ” ) IV., 16. 

* Divine Legation, Bk. VI. Sec. 3. 

Vol. XVII. No. 68. 68 
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at least the great majority of them, believed in the doctrine. 
For who would ever think of denying a doctrine of which 
everybody is ignorant? What occasion is there for doubt- 
ing the truth of belief, unless that belief is a very popular 
one ? Those, therefore, who would, from the denial of a 
few, prove the disbelief or ignorance of the many, are so far 
from proving this, that their assertion, if true even, proves 
the contrary. Were there no positive evidence of the fact, 
that the people actually believed in a future state, the nega- 
tion of the same by a few would be evidence enough, though 
negative in its nature. 

But there is no book of the Old Testament that denies 
or even ignores the doctrine of a future state ; and least of 
all is this true, as has been asserted of the Psalms, the books 
of Job and Ecclesiastes. In regard to the Psalms, a 
mere superficial reading of the 16th, 17th, 49th, and 73d 
will at once show that the inspired singers of them were 
fully convinced of a life hereafter. In his commentary to 
the 17th Psalm, De Wet te says, that David, notwithstanding 
the heading, could not have been the author of it. And 
why ? Because it clearly expresses the hope of immortality . 
Thus, a German critic is obliged to admit that the Psalm 
does allude to a future life, though, according to his theory, 
he must deprive David of the honor of having 'composed it 
As if the inspired singer of Israel, who, when his little child 
was no more, consoled himself with the happy thought : “ I 
will go to him, but he will not return to me” (2 Samuel 
12 : 23), were incapable of entertaining so blissful a hope, 
though living in the midst of a people where this hope gen- 
erally prevailed ! The 49th Psalm even proves the doctrine 
of a future state by the most satisfactory of all arguments — 
the argument based on an Infinite, All-just Governor of the 
universe. It solves the great enigma of life — the pros- 
perity of the wicked and the afflictions of the righteous in 
this world. This perplexing problem can only be solved by 
assuming a retribution hereafter ; and such a solution is pre- 
sented in this Psalm, as will appear from the following brief 
analysis of the same. The Psalmist opens with a solemn 
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call to all the inhabitants of the earth to listen to a lesson 
of divine wisdom. He observes that the wicked are mighty 
and rich (v. 7) even unto death, when they bequeath their 
power and wealth to their posterity (v. 10). Nay, they even 
die with the expectation that their name and works will 
continue to live. The Psalmist admits, indeed, that they can- 
not take their treasures along with themselves ; but, then, the 
righteous too must die, and are unable to take with them 
the remnants of earthly prosperity, particularly as their ter- 
restrial career was not attended with splendbr at all (vs. 
6-10). The just and the unjust, therefore, are, in so far , on 
an equal footing. When, then, shall the unjust be pun- 
ished for their wickedness ? After death, of course. They 
sink into the under-world (Sheol) like stupid beasts (v. 14), 
possessing none of that wisdom which adorns the righteous 
in the future world (vs. 19, 20). The want of wisdom and 
light being here regarded as a punishment, it must be that 
the fulness thereof is a reward ; and it must be in this that 
“ the righteous will have dominion ” over the wicked, as was 
already said in verse 14. Though the good man be perse- 
cuted all his days, and the wicked prosper even unto death, 
nevertheless, the Psalmist assures us, the former will triumph 
over the latter. Now, this triumph cannot take place as 
long as the wicked man lives ; for he lives prosperous to the 
end. How, then, shall the righteous man triumph over 
him ? Shall it be, as some suppose, by his surviving the 
wicked ? Shall he, after seeing the latter prosper to the 
end of their days, console himself with a few years’ prosper- 
ity for a life of misfortune ? A poor consolation, indeed ! 
Besides, what if the good man dies before the wicked, and 
that, too, as may often happen, at the hands of the latter ? 
This triumph and dominion of the good, then, must needs 
begin in another world, just as the dismay and the misery 
of the wicked are represented by the Psalmist as commenc- 
ing after death. While the latter, in the hour of dissolution, 
goes down like a senseless brute, bereft of all earthly riches 
and glory (v. 17), the former will be redeemed from the 
power of Sheol (here the under-world of darkness and 
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shame) ; for the Lord will receive them into his own glori- 
ous presence. The thought which consoled the people at 
the early departure of Enoch of old, is also the consolation 
of the righteous in this Psalm. 1 

But, it is said, there are several passages in the Psalms, 
which, if they do not point-blank deny, wholly ignore, the 
doctrine of immortality. Thus, Warburton* cites the fol- 
lowing passages as plainly indicating that the Jewish people 
had no expectation of a future state : “ In death there is no 
remembrance of thee ; in the grave who shall give thee 
thanks” (Ps. 6:6)? tt What profit is there in my blood 
when I go down into the pit? shall the dust praise thee? 
shall it declare thy truth ” (Ps. 30:10)? “ Wilt thou show 
wonders to the dead ? shall the dead arise and praise thee ? 
shall thy loving kindness be declared in the grave, or thy 
faithfulness in destruction ? shall thy wonders be known in 
the dark, and thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness ” 
(Ps. 88 : 11-13) ? Lastly, in the 115th Psalm (v. 17), “ The 
dead praise not the Lord, neither they that go down into 
silence.” 

Now, who does not at once see that in all these the 
Psalmist contrasts death and the grave with life on earth ? 
To conclude from such passages that the Hebrews had no 
idea of a future state, is as rash and unfair as it would be 
to infer from the many pious effusions of our day respecting 
the brevity of life, the silence of the tomb, the dark, lone- 
some habitations of the dead, that we are destitute of the 
knowledge of immortality. The Psalms containing these 
passages have been early incorporated with the Jewish lit- 
urgy, and some of these very passages are contained in the 
“ order of burial ” according to the Episcopalians. Shall 
we, therefore, be justified in saying that these, as well as 

1 In the analysis of this Psalm we have principally followed the thorough, crit- 
ical exposition given by Dr. Saalschiitz in his elaborate Article on Immortality 
(see Ulgen’8 Zeitschrift f. hist. Theologie, 1837). In this able Article will be 
found a full exegesis of all the passages alluding to a future state both In the 
scriptures and apocryphal writings of the Hebrews. For many of the ideas con- 
tained in the present Article, we are also indebted to Saalschiitz. 

* Ibid. Bk. V. § 5. 
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the Jew9, who have from times immemorial chanted those 
Psalms in their synagogues, have never had, nor have now, 
the knowledge of a future life ? 

It should be remembered that in all these passages the 
poet confines his thoughts to the corpse resting in the tomb. 
It is the body of clay which cannot declare the loving kind- 
ness and faithfulness of God. It is the dust that cannot 
praise the Lord. Are such utterances at all incompatible 
with the strongest convictions of immortality? Besides, 
where is it that the dead are said to be unable to do what 
the living perform on earth ? It is in the dark, silent, soli- 
tary tomb . It is the grave where all things are forgotten. 
Warburton himself tells us in another part of his work, 1 that 
it is “ the grave” which u is represented as the land of dark- 
ness, silence, and forgetfulness.” 

This, too, will account for those remarkable words of 
Hezekiah, when, in his song of thanksgiving for his wonder- 
ful recovery from sickness, forgetful of everything else in his 
exceeding joy at being still able to rule on earth, he exclaims : 
u The grave cannot praise thee, death cannot celebrate thee ; 
they that go down into the pit do not hope for thy truth. 
The living , the living , he shall praise thee, as I do this day.”* 
He who supposes that a man, in the vigor of life, recovering 
from a disease that had almost proved fatal, would be in- 
spired with different sentiments, has mistaken human nature; 
When a man is ardently longing to make himself useful to 
the world around him, and while engaged in the prosecution 
of a noble undertaking, is stretched on the bed of sickness, 
would he not, like Hezekiah, pray for a continuance of his 
career on earth ? “I will not die, but live,” says the Psalm- 
ist, “ that I may proclaim the works of the Lord.” Man 
was born to make himself useful to his fellow creatures ; 
and, in order to do so, it is his duty even to pray for life , 
until the heavenly Father deems it fit to remove him from 
his terrestrial sphere of usefulness. 

In the Book of Job the passages which have been com- 


1 Ibid. Vol. V., p. 181. London edition 1811. * Isaiah 38:18, 19. 

68 * 
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monly supposed to deny the doctrine of immortality, are 
more striking at first sight. But, before examining these, we 
cannot refrain from remarking, that it would be strange 
indeed, if a man who so repeatedly asserts his innocence, 
and maintains, in opposition to his friends, that prosperity 
does not by any means always accompany the virtuous in 
this life, but that the vicious are often more prosperous than 
the former; who, in spite of the heavy afflictions which 
leave him no hope of returning prosperity in this world, re- 
signs himself to God and prays him to put an end to his 
sufferings here on earth, — it would be strange, indeed, if 
such a man, under such circumstances, did not console him- 
self with the thought of a future justification . 1 What does 
Job refer to when he wishes that his sentiments “ were 
graven with an iron stile, and lead in the rock forever” — 

“ I know that my Redeemer lives, 
and in after-time will stand upon the dust ; 
and after this my skin is destroyed 
and voitho'U my flesh shall I see God ; 

Whom I, for myself, shall see 

and my eyes behold, and not another, 

when my reins are consumed within me.” * 

Can the hope of a future life be expressed in language 
more explicit? Does not Job here rejoice in the expectation 
of that spiritual contemplation of the divine glory, — a boon 
which even Moses desired, but could not obtain in this life, 
because no man can see God and live , 3 which is reserved 
for the righteous in their future celestial abode ? 

The ablest interpreters of the book in question agree in 
the opinion that Job here expresses his hope of a future 
life ; and yet it has been objected that he could not have 
had a knowledge of that life, because he himself, in several 


1 The question respecting the time when, and the author by whom, the book 
was written, is of little moment in the present consideration ; still less the ques- 
tion as to whether Job was a real or fictitious person. 

3 19 : 25—27. We have followed, in this and in the following passages from 
Job, the excellent version of Dr. Conant 
3 Exod. 33 : 20. 
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places, declares that there is no return from the dead. The 
passages referred to are the following : 

“ My days are swifter than a weaver's shuttle, 
and consume away without hope. 

Remember that my life is a breath ; 
my eye shall not again see God. 

The eye of him that seeth me shall behold me no more ; 
thine eyes will seek me, but I shall be no more. — 7 : 6-8. 

Again : 

“ Man, of woman born, 
is of few days and full of trouble. 

Like a flower he goes forth and is cut off ; 
he fleeth as the shadow, and abideth not. 

• * * * 

For there is hope for the tree, 

if it be cut down, that it will flourish again, 

and that its sprout will not fail. 

Though its root become old in the earth, 
through the scent of water it will bud, 
and put forth boughs like a sapling. 

But man dies and wastes away ; 
yea, man expires, and where is he? 

Waters fail from the pool, 

and the stream decays and dries up : 

so man lies down, and will not arise ; 

till the heavens are no more, they will not awake 

nor be roused from their sleep.” — 14 : 1, seq. 

Now, what is to be inferred from all this ? That Job 
denies the possibility of a future existence ? By no means. 
He merely gives up, in despair, all thought of enjoying once 
more the good things of this earth . He will no more be 
able to occupy the place of his former blessed condition. 
He must depart, and leave his place to be occupied by 
others. He himself tells us, in a similar strain, what he 
means by a return from the dead : 

11 The cloud consumes away and is gone ; 

So he that goes down to the under-world, shall not come up. 

He shall not return again to his house, 

and his place shall know him no more.” — 7:9, 10. 
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Job here plainly refers to a renewal of life on earth ; and 
“ What soul,” says Herder,* u after death, has ever returned 
to enjoy the blessings of the earth ? ” 

But why, it may be asked, if Job had a knowledge of a 
future state, did he not once for all silence his oppo- 
nents (who insisted that no misfortune could overwhelm the 
righteous in this world) by showing them that his reward 
was reserved for a future existence ? Would not this belief 
have been a constant solace in his present sufferings? But, 
in the language of Dr. Conant, in his Commentary to Job,* 
“ a solace for present evils for some future good was not the 
thing which Job sought, or which his case required. It was 
a solution of the mystery of God’s dealing with him, and 
with other righteous men in this world. Why should God 
treat, as he does his enemies, one who loves him, confides in 
him, and still seeks refuge and. help in him (16 : 19)? This 
question (if the voice of suffering nature is not misrepre- 
sented) still rises in many a dark hour of inward conflict; 
and it calls for just the answer given to Job.” 3 

Nor was the doctrine of a future state designed to refute 
the cavils of the three friends of Job. For, though the inno- 
cent man, such as Job is represented to be, feels confident 
that he will enjoy blessings hereafter, that will infinitely 
more than compensate for present afflictions, yet this hope 
does not explain the mysterious conduct of an ill-wise 
Governor. The design of the Book of Job, as is evident 
from the final interposition of the Omnipotent himself, is to 
vindicate the government of God on higher grounds. 

In regard to the Book of Ecclesiastes, the charge of its 
denying the doctrine of immortality has sprung from a mis- 
understanding of the spirit and composition of the work. 
If we were to wrest single passages of this book from their con- 
text, and display them as the teachings of the royal preacher 
(if indeed Solomon be the author), we should shrink back 
with amazement. But take the book as a whole, and it 
throws the productions of the greatest minds into the shade. 

1 Spirit of Hebrew Poetry I., p. 172. Comp. Dr. Conant's Commentary ad be. 
a Chap. 19, end. 8 Ibid. Introduction to Job. 
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The inspired author puts himself into the position of a 
doubter, expatiating on the transitory condition of mankind; 
the vanity and vexation attending all human enjoyments, 
and the inequality of Providence in suffering the righteous 
to perish in their righteousness, and the wicked to glory in 
their wickedness. But he finds a remedy and consolation 
for all the vanities and vexations of spirit, for all the toils 
and perplexities which so partial a view of this world im- 
plies ; and this remedy and consolation is a just retribution 
hereafter: u For,” — such is the conclusion of the whole, — 
“ for God shall bring every work into judgment, with every 
secret doing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil.” 
(Eccl. 12 : 14.) That the sacred writer here refers to a 
future 1 judgment, is evident from the fact that he has several 
times remarked that in this world the moral government of 
God does not reach a stage of perfection, as the wicked 
often prosper, even unto death. 2 Now, who will gainsay 
that the doctrine of a future retribution must needs proceed 
on the underlying idea of a future existence*? The former 
is impossible without the latter; and that the inspired author 
actually believed in this idea, he has expressly told us in the 
very same chapter, when, speaking of the last hours of life, 
he says: “ Then shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” 8 
This verse clearly indicates the perishable nature of the 
body, and the imperishable nature of the soul, — an idea 
inevitably resulting from the Hebrew conception of man as 
taught in the very first chapter of Genesis. 

Some critics, and among them is the learned Warburton, 4 
maintain that this passage (12 : 7) has no reference to the 
personal continuance of the soul, but to a mere re-absorp- 

1 The Chaldee Version, also, paraphrases the word judgment by “ the day of 
great Judgment” 

a Eccl. 3:16; 7:15; 8 : 10, 14 ; 9 : 2, 3, 11, 12. 

3 Eccl. 12: 7. The Targum paraphrases the latter half of this verse, thus: 
“ Thy spiritual soul shall return in order to stand in judgment before God who 
gave it to thee.” Ibn Ezra, in his comment to this verse, says : “ Here we have 
an irrefutable answer against those who maintain that the soul is merely an 
accidental property of the body ; for, if it were so, it could not be said to return 
to God.” 

4 See Divine Legation, Bk. V., Sec. 6, (p. 197 ed. 1811). 
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tion into the Divine mind ; “that the author of Ecclesiastes, 
in other words, belonged to that class of pantheistic philos- 
ophers who believed that the soul is an emanation from the 
Divine Spirit ; and after death is re-absorbed by the latter. 
But the main doctrine taught in Ecclesiastes being, as we 
have already seen, that of a future retribution, how could 
the soul, if swallowed up by the Infinite All, be rewarded 
or punished ? How could there be any difference hereafter 
between the good and the bad, the wise and the foolish, if all 
are absorbed alike by Pan , the vague deity of Pantheism, 
and thus deprived of consciousness and personality? There 
could then be no such thing as a future judgment of the soul. 

In the forced interpretation which Warburton here gives, 
we see into what narrow straits an erroneous system is 
driven, that would be consistent. In order to make out that 
the ancient Hebrews had no knowledge of a future state, 
the ingenious divine is bound to assume that a doctrine 
destructive of all morality and religion, a doctrine which 
has never found its way into Judaism, is advocated in the 
Holy Scriptures ! Well has Lord Brougham said : “ There 
is nothing so plain to which the influence of a preconceived 
opinion, or the desire of furthering a favorite hypothesis, will 

not blind men their blindness in such cases bears 

even a proportion to their learning and ingenuity.” 1 

Having thus shown that the books of Psalms, Job, and 
Ecclesiastes, far from doubting or calling in question the 
doctrine of immortality, even contain positive declarations 
of the same, can there still be any doubt as to the actual 
existence of that doctrine among the ancient Hebrews as 
well as in their scriptures? What other objections can be 
urged to the contrary? We have seen both history and 
revelation confirm our view that the ancient Hebrews actu- 
ally did believe in a future state ; while the objections based 
on either of these great, authentic sources have arisen from 
a misunderstanding of the facts of history, and a false inter- 
pretation of the text of scripture. There have been, indeed, 
other objections advanced to make it probable that the Isra- 
elites did not have, or could not have had, a knowledge of an 

1 Natural Theology, p. 16 S. 
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existence hereafter. But these are so futile, and have been 
so often refuted, that it would be superfluous to consider 
them again. One objection alone, it would seem, has not 
yet met with a satisfactory explanation, and, therefore., de- 
serves a momentary consideration before we close. It is the 
absence, in the Pentateuch, of any allusion to future retribu- 
tion in all cases where the Divine Legislator would enforce 
the observance of his laws. The simple fact that Moses 
predicts temporal rewards and punishments for the observ* 
ance or uon-observance of the law, is considered ample 
proof that the people had no idea of a future state ; and 
Archbishop Whately has taken great pains to parade at full 
length each and every passage relating to {retribution in this 
life. Now,' it seems to us that too great stress has been 
laid on this objection. For, in view of the irrefutable. argu- 
ments advanced to prove the actual existence of the doctrine 
among the ancient Hebrews, it cannot be regarded as an 
objection at all, but simply as a question : Why the Hebrew 
lawgiver did not avail himself of this popular belief, as all 
other ancient lawgivers did, in promising future rewards and 
punishments ? Now, a proper understanding of the spirit 
of the Mosaic legislation, and the circumstances under which 
that legislation took place, will easily account for this. The 
principal aim of Moses was to form a nation, and give 
strength and solidity to that nation by the proper enforce- 
ment of moral and civil laws. He accordingly promises 
victory, peace, security from wild beasts, increase of popula- 
tion, in case of obedience to the laws ; and threatens the 
people with war, famine, disease, dispersion over the whole 
earth, in case they violated the law. .These, it is evident, 
are all national blessings and national curses ; and though 
the lawgiver sometimes says, u Keep the commandments, 
that thou mayest live long and prosper,” he does not, as some 
suppose, address the individual , but the nation ; he does 
not so much refer to the longevity of the individual citizen , 
as to the life and prosperity of the whole nation. The wel- 
fare of the law-abiding citizen must needs promote that of 
the entire community. When, therefore, Moses predicts 
rewards or penalties, he always has an eye to Israel as a 
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whole, speaking in the capacity of a civil legislator solicit- 
ous for the preservation of the people in the land which they 
were to inherit. Who, now, would, under such circum- 
stances, expect the inculcation of celestial rewards or infernal 
punishments ? u These,” says a profound scholar, 1 “ apply 
only to the individual; for he alone, and not the nation, as a 
whole, inherits immortality.” Besides, future rewards and 
punishments are but rarely adapted to influence mentis 
conduct in this world. Even at the present day, when the 
doctrine of immortality is openly confessed by all sects, both 
Jewish and Christian, the preacher, according to the testi- 
mony of Whately himself, 9 finds it difficult to draw the 
minds of his hearers from the things of this life, and fix 
their attention on the retribution awaiting them’ beyond the 
grave. The people of our day still continue to be affected 
much more by wars, epidemics, and even financial crises . 
Human nature ever remains the same ; and so the prospect 
of present weal or woe, something within the grasp of 
every one, has always proved a far safer means of secur- 
ing the fidelity and obedience of the individual, than the 
greatest amount of future happiness or misery. Indeed, 
when we consider that most of the ancient lawgivers 
strangely intermingled future with present rewards and pun- 
ishments, 3 we cannot but admire the wisdom and energy of 
the Hebrew legislator, in rigidly omitting any allusion to 
future retribution, and trusting, by the aid of Providence, to 
secure universal obedience to the laws by such motives as 
would conduce to the welfare of the nation and the patriot- 
ism of the individual. 4 


1 Saalschiitz, da s Mosaische Recht, chap. I. 

s Essays (first series), pp. 73, 74, and Future State, .pp. 18, 19. 

8 The legislator of the Persians, for example, disposed of the punishments in 
hell with the same liberty and want of moderation with which he distributes cor- 
poral punishment in this life. Thus the Zend-Avesta threatens imprisonment of 
three hundred thousand years in the infernal regions for even insignificant crimes. 
— See Saalschiitz, ibid. 

4 The existence of the doctrine of immortality among the ancient Hebrews 
having been thus established, it will, no doubt, be interesting to learn the several 
phases which this doctrine has assumed among the Jews down to the present 
day. This we may be able to show in some future Article. 
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ARTICLE V. 

COMPARATIVE PHONOLOGY : OR, THE PHONETIC SYSTEM 
OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

BY BENJAMIN W. DWIODT, CLINTON, N. Y. 

[Completed from Vol. XVII., from page 302]. 

2d. The phonetic force of the different Greek letters, in 
alphabetic order ; or a synoptical view of the capacities of 
the Greek letters, for a variable manifestation of different 
equivalent sounds in the Sanskrit. 

A. This represents the Sanskrit a, illustrations of which 
will be, of course, unnecessary. 

It is sometimes euphonic, and so not a radical part of the 
stem of a word ; as in avnaipfo, to gasp, compared with 
t nraipco . In aoTepoTrrj (= aanjp -f- Syfr) lightning, (and also 
currpaTrrj) compared with <TT€po7rr t 7, we have, on the contrary, 
a full and contracted form of the same word, which might 
readily be mistaken, but for etymological reasons, for an in- 
stance of a euphonic . Like the Sanskrit a, the Greek a 
shaded off in kindred or derived forms, in different dialects, 
into almost all the other vowels : as e, Ionic eporjv for aporjv, 
17 , Epic ^ d)p7 1 % and oo^>irj for ^ d>pa f and cro<j)ia ; o, iEofic 
oTporos for or paros. 

In the Doric dialect, a was almost as great a favorite in 
all consonantal forms, as in Sanskrit; and it abounded 
greatly also in the forms of the iEolic dialect. In the dif- 
ferent dialectic forms of the genitive of vafc, a ship (Sansk. 
navas, Lat. navis), as Doric mo9, Ionic vtjo? and veo? and 
Attic yew, we see the radical vowel a represented by a va- 
riety of kindred vowels. 

B. This is equivalent to the Sanskrit b, bh, g> j, and v. 

(b) Specimens of this kind will be unnecessary. 

Vol. XVII. No. 68. 69 
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(bh) bhar to carry, /9a<rra§a>. 

This aspirate is, however, most commonly represented by 
<f> in Greek. 

(g) g 6 , a cow, fioik ; i gfi, to go, fiiaCvw (pure stem /3a) ; 

gurus heavy, /Sapi/*?. 

(j) jy&, a bowstring, /3to9, a bow. 

(v) vrish, to irrigate, £p^o>. 

The sound of the Greek B was softer than ours, more 
like indeed, as in the Modern Greek, our v than b; or, as in 
Spanish, medial between the two. Before p, it was substi- 
tuted in the ^Eolic dialect for the ordinary aspirate, as in 
ftpo&ov for pohov and /S pa/co? for pdteos. It was also epen- 
thetically inserted before p after pc., as in petrrjp^pia^ for pe<rq 
rj/juepa ; and apfipoTos for apporos. 

It was interchangeable in the different dialects, with the 
following consonants : 

(1) 7 r; as in fiareiv for irareiv , to tread. Before r in ver- 
bal forms, according to the law of the harmonization of mutes 
in Greek (smooth with smooth, middle with middle, etc.), /3 
is regularly changed to n r, as in Terpiirrai for rerpL^iau 
Compare the change of b to p in Latin before s and t, as 
in scripsi and scriptum from scribo. 

(2) </> ; as in ySptfye? and fipvyoi compared with </>pvye 9 . Cf. 
Lat. fremo and fipepa ) ; and balaena, a whale and fyaKaivcu 

(3) 7 ; as 7 \r)X (0V f° r penny-royal. Compare, also, 

/SapiJ? and Lat. gravis ; and also /3a\avo<; an acorn and glans. 

(4) S ; as o 8 e\o? (Doric) for o/3eXo<?, an obelisk. 

(5) p ; as /Sporo? for /xpoTo '9 by metathesis for fiopros, 
Sansk. marttas (mri, to die) Lat. mortuus (morior). CLpv p- 

an ant, and Lat. formica ; and also fioppri) a bugbear, 
and formido, fear. 

r. This corresponds with the Sanskrit g, h, j, k (and 
ch), gh, and 5 . 

(g) gaus, the earth (stem gft), 7 ?), Archaic 7 cua ; sthag, 
to cover, a-reya, Lat. tego. 


1 Labials often represent gutturals in a connate language, as a degenerate 
form of them, as in ACol. iris, who } Attic r(s j Sansk. kis ; Lat. quia. 
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(b) hanus, the jaw, yews, Lat gena. 

(j) j&nu, the knee, 70W, Lat genu ; jan to beget, yewdco ; 
aj to drive, aya > ; yaj to sacrifice, to worship, Syun. 

(k) kan (cf. also chad and chand of same sense) to shine, 
yavaco. 

(gh) ghas, to eat, yaveiovj an eating-house. 

(9) pa^, to bind, stem iray. 

In the Greek itself it was interchangeable with /8, 8, *, X. 
Thus for / 9 , compare fik'fycov and y\rfxp>v ; for 8, yrj and 8a 
(Doric) ; for /c, yvairrco and fevdirrcd ; and for X, poyv$ and 

A . This is equivalent to the Sanskrit d, dh, j, and g. 

(d) dakshas, right (as right-handed) Be^io 9 ; dvau, two, 8ua> ; 
dam, to subdue, Bapda). 

(dh) dh&man, a house, 8o/io?. 

(j) jiv, to live, huiira. 

(g) guh, to conceal, Bvod and 8ww, to get into, to put on. 
Cf. Lat. induo and exuo. 

It is interchangeable in various dialects with different let- 
ters in Greek. 

( l ) In the ^Eolic dialect with y8, as odppaXov for odvB a- 
\ov. 

( 2 ) In the Doric, with 7, as ya 2 a and yrj, Doric 8a and 
also you Cf. also 8w><£o? as a parallel form of 7 v 6 <pos. So 
Arjfirfnjp, Ceres, is formed from Tr) -f- pvrvp* 

( 3 ) In the Ionic, with f, as in Zeus and Aefc ; with «, 
as Bcu'co and kcucd ; and with a, as 08/Z.77 and ocrpJ]. 

( 4 ) In the Attic dialect, with r, as in Sd7rt? and ramp. 
It became also euphonically in the Attic in verbal forms <r, 
before t and S-, as in iyfrevo^rrjv for iTfrevSfoijv, and epeurreu 
for epetZrai ; as in Latin we find fissum for fidtum. 

E. This represents the Sanskrit a, e, i, v. 

(a.) api, to or towards, erri ; ahis, a snake, ; jarat an 
old man, yip&v (stem yepovr) ; ana, in, iv and eh for cm, 
(cf. Lat. in and with Sansk. antar among Lat. inter). 

(e) ena, one, el? for &?. 

(i) pippali, pepper, irerrepi (Lat. piper). 
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(v) varman, an arming, epvpa (Lat. arma) ; vara, to vomit, 
ifjbito. Cf. vas to wish and etccov for Fhctov, Lat. invitos. 

E is sometimes euphonic, as in small, Sansk. lag- 

bus, light. In knarov one hundred, the initial k is not eupho- 
nic, but is an abbreviation of the numeral eU for one (= 
& + Karov. Cf. Lat centum, Sansk. qatam). In the^Eo- 
lie dialect, ei was exchanged for 7, as rijvo? for sceiw; aud 
ktj for ktceu 

Z. Its equivalents in Sanskrit are d and y. 

(d) dam, to conquer (Lat domo. Cf. dominus and dam* 
num) £i7/ua, loss, damage. Cf. 8 apaco to subdue. 

(y) yu and yuj, to bind, or join together, fevy wpi\ yava, 
barley, £ka for £iFa. 

Z does not represent in Greek the combination, as might 
be supposed, of 89, T9, and ^9, etymologically, but of 81 and 
71. Thus aypCp is for <r^i8ia> (stem <rp£i8) ; <rri£a> fut <mj» 
(stem 0T17) is for <rrfyuo ; (cf. Lat instigo, Germ, stecheo, 
Eng. stick) ; and peifyov is for peyiav. It is also sometimes 
equivalent when initial to the simple Sanskrit y ; as in &■ 
yov (Lat jugum) a yoke, and yuga equal ; and gevywfu to 
join (Lat jungo) Sansk. yuj to bind. In a few cases f repre- 
sents a contraction of 08 (not 89), as ’ASijvage for rjvaale. 
Dionysius, who yet himself represents f as being pro- 
nounced as £9, says that it arose from <r 8 . In the Doric 
dialect it was indeed so written, so that Zev 9 was in Doric 
£$€U9 5 but the analysis of its origin, as representing an ear- 
lier form 81 or 7 t, is alike its true historical and phonetic 
analysis. Z early sank in sound into soft s, and was by Lu- 
cian substituted in some words for it as in tjwcpo 9 for crpur 
pos and Zpvpva for Spvpvcu 

Z was interchanged in Greek, when initial, by the Do- 
rians, with 8, and, when medial, by the Tareutine Greeks 
with <r<r ; as, with 8, in the Doric forms 8vy ov and 807109 for 
guyov and £07109 ; and with ocr in the Tarentine form Xcurw* 
<ro> for \aftri£o>. 

H. This is equivalent to the Sanskrit a. Thus the Sansk. 
s&mi half, Lat. seini, is in Greek 7/11- ; in which form the 7 
represents the Sansk. long a, and the accompanying aspi- 
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rate represents the Sanskrit and Latin sibilant. So yBvq 
compares with Sansk. svadus, sweet, Lat suavis ; and fyrrap 
the liver, with Sansk. yakrit, Lat. jecur. 

0. This is equivalent to the Sanskrit t, d, dh, and gh. 

(t) tij, to put together, *&iyy avc*, stem 'buy. 

(d) duhitri, a daughter, ^vyaryp ; dvar, a door, *&vpa. 

(dh) dhuma(s), smoke, ^vpcn (Lat fumus) ; indh to burn, 

dfeco ; dh&, to place, rfoypi, stem ; udhar, a teat, ot&ap. 

(gh) gharma, heat, 'beppos. For a similar change of an- 
other guttural into a lingual, compare rk with the Vedic kis, 
Lat. quis. 

0 was interchanged, in the different Greek dialects, with 
various letters : as <r, Doric a ao) for Saco to see ; <f>, ^Eolic 
<f>yp for 'byp, a wild beast (cf. Lat fera, German thier, Eng. 
deer) ; S, yfru&o? poetic form of ^reOSo?, a lie ; the aspirate, as 
Srapa in Homer and Pindar for a. 

1. This is equivalent to the Sanskrit a, e, and the half- 
vowel y. 

(a) agvas, a horse, in nro?, .ffiolic uaeo? for itcFos. 

(e) vetra, a reed (from v§ to weave) Irka for JFVrea, Lat 
vitis, Eng. withe. 

(y) mahiyas comp, of mahat great (peyas) comp, peifav 
for peyuov. 

1 was exchanged sometimes in Greek for et, as in et\y 
compared with t\y, a band, and Urrly (Ionic) compared with 
Icrn'o, for Fe<rrla, the hearth of a house (cf. Lat. vesta). 

X. Its equivalents in Sanskrit are k, 9 , ch, g, h. 

(k) kii to distinguish, tcplvw (Lat cerno, cretus and cri- 
men) ; kap&las, the skull, rc&f)dky ; kathinas, a bowl, Karavo^. 

( 9 ) <jangkhas, a shell fcoyxn ; ^iras, the head, tcapa ; ^ru to 
hear, tcXvv (Lat. mclytus and gloria) ; da^ to bite, Bd/cva ; 
da<jan ten Setca ; di<j to show Sel/cwpi (Lat dico and digi- 
tus) ; <jad to fall, Kara down (Lat cado, to fall and caedo 
to fell, or cut down). 

(ch) cha, and, ice (and re) ; chay, to go kud. 

(g) gaura, yellow, Hippos (Lat gilvus, German gelb, Eng. 
yellow). 

(h) hal, to hollow, (Lat. ccelum, Germ, hohl, Eng. 

69* 
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hole, hollow and hell) ; hard and hridaya, the heart, fcfjp 
and KapSla. 

K is interchangeable in Greek : 

(1) with 7 r ; as ^Bolic /cm and #core, Attic trm and trine. 

(2) with r ; as ttoko, Doric form of n rore, and tt}vo<? Doric 
of /ceivos. 

(3) with 7 and % ; as in /cvanrrca (Old Attic) to scratch 
and yvdtmo (New Attic), and perf^ay to snore, Attic perf/cat. 
So in the Doric arpe^e? occurs for aT/rac&, which in Pindar 
is drp€Krj < ?. 

L. This is equivalent to the Sanskrit 1, n, r, d, and even 
to the half-vowel y by assimilation. 

(1) lih (Vedic rih) to lick, (German lechen, Eng. 

lick) ; sphal to waver, a<f>dXka) (Lat. fallo). 

(u) anyas, another, akXos for aXio? (Lat alius, 1 ollus and 
ille Gothic alja). In Prakrit, as in Greek, the half-vowel y 
is assimilated, and the word is there annas. 

(r) rich, to leave, \e17rco, stem \iir (Lat. linquo, stem liq). 
So, contrarily, Sansk. lup and lump, to break, is equivalent 
to Lat. rumpo, perf. rupi ; and Sansk. ruch to be bright, to 
the Greek Xev/cos bright, (Lat. lux, luceo, illustris etc). 

(d) dipa a lamp, Xaptra? (where the root is also nasalized). 

(y) Yid. aXXo?, above ; and so ftdXkto is for fiakuo. 

L is interchangeable in different dialects with various let- 
ters ; as (1) in the Doric, with z/, where rj)&ov becomes fjv'bov. 
Compare double forms trvevpayv and trkevpuov ; and also the 
Spanish nivel and French niveau, as derived from Lat li- 
bella (diminutive of libra) a level. (2) In the Attic, with p, 
as vampapo 9 for vav/ckapo 9, the chief of a division of citizens. 
(3) In the iEolic, with 8, as and kd<j>v7} the laurel. 

Compare in Latin oleo to smell and odor fragrance. 

M. M is simply equivalent to Sansk. m and sm. As 
examples of m, see sama together, apa (Lat simul and si- 
milis) and sami half, fjpi (Lat. semi) : of sm, smi, to laugh, 
peiBaco (for crpethdo)). It is interchanged in the iEolic with 

1 From this same stem alter also is formed : (-ter being a comparative suffix, 
Gr .-repos ; as also in the prepositions inter, praeter, propter and subter) j and 
also aliquis (= alius + quis). 
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/S and 7T, as Smra for 6 fipa and /8poro9 for pporo 9 ; and in the 
Attic with v, as viv for puv (cf. Lat. num and v). 

N. Its equivalents in Sanskrit are n and sn,jn, m and s. 

(sn) snushfi, a daughter-in-law, vim for owock (Lat. nu- 

rus) ; snu, to flow, veto (for oveFw) fut. vewra. 

(jn) jna, to know, voew for yvoitu (ci.yvyvwtcoy). Compare 
vov 9 the mind; Lat. nosco for gnosco ; and Eng. know. 

(m) M final in original forms is everywhere changed in 
Greek to v : as in the person-endings, for the first person, 
of the imperfect active, and of the first and second aorists 
passive ; the nominative case-ending of the 2 d declension 
neuter (Greek -01/, Sansk. -am, Lat -um); and the accusa- 
tive singular and genitive plural endings in v) in all of which 
respects, the Latin more nearly represents the original form 
than the Greek. Thus efapov is for e<f>epofi(t ) ; iroo-iv (acc. of 
7 ro<rt 9 ) is for ir oaifi Sansk. patim ; and tto&w v is for ttoSw/a, 
Sansk. padam. 

(s) Final 9 in Sanskrit is often represented by v in the 
Greek equivalent, as in the plural active suffix -pev (Doric 
-^9) Sansk. -mas, Lat. -mus for the first person of verbs ; 
and so in the 2 d and 3 d person dual endings - rov and -Tqv 
for Sansk. -thas and -tas. 

N is exchanged, especially in the iEolic dialect with X 
and /a. 

E. The equivalents of this letter in Sanskrit are ksh 
and sh. 

(ksh) akshas, an axle, al~wv (Lat. axis). 

(sh) shash, six, If (Lat. sex). 

For initial £ the Dorians used sometimes <r/r, as o-fctfos 
for £1^09. 

O . This represents the Sanskrit a, as dh&man, a house, 
Bofio 9 (Lat. domus) ; akshas the eye, £*09 and o<nre for origi- 
nal o/ae (Lat. oculus) ; avis a sheep, #£9 for 0F1 9 (Lat. ovis.) 
Like a and €, the letter o is sometimes euphonic, as in 
o/tiXXa compared with tciXKco (Lat. -cello, celer etc.) ; oBvpopm 
with Bvpopcu (cf. Bvrj pain and Bv 9 hard Sansk. du to suffer 
pain) ; and ope yo> Sansk. raj Lat. rego. 
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O was interchanged in the iEolic dialect with a, e, u, o> ; 
and in the Doric with oi : as with 

(a) JEolic CTT/ 30 T 09 , for arparos an army ; 

“ ’ ovoi for awx> upwards J 
(e) M eSovT€? for SSoirres the teeth ; 

(v) “ vjjuoux; for opouts similar ; 

(o>) “ opa for &pa a season : 

(oi) Doric 7 Tola and Ionic trout) for iroa grass. 

O, sometimes called a movable o, is often substituted in 
derived forms for a radical vowel, as in Xoy 09 from Xeyea, 
<rro\o 9 from otsXXg), Tropos from trepda), rpoyps from rptya. 
Cf. in Latin socius from sequor, sodalis from sedeo, nodus 
from necto. 

n. The equivalents of tr in Sanskrit are p, b, v, k. 

(p) pitar a father trarijp ; parfi farther trapd ; apa from, 
dtro (Lat. ab). 

(b) budh and bundh, to know, to learn, 7 rw%avofuu y stem 

7 rx£V. 

(v) varahas, a boar, trop/cos (Lat porcus and verres). 

(k) kadst, when, trore ; kati, how many, rrooos Ma\. tcooos . 
II is interchangeable in Greek with 7, as Xatrapos and 
Xayapos, slack ; with tc, as 7700-09 and Ionic kooos ; with r, as 
triirre and ^Eolic triptre ; and with /8 and <j> as fiaWa> and 
trdXXco (cf. Lat. pello, palpo and palpito) ; and <777*07709, At- 
tic O-0O77O9, a sponge (cf. Lat fungus). 

P. This letter represents the Sanskrit r, dr, sr, bh, vr, ghr. 
(r) urus, wide, evpvs ; ar to rise, Spwpu Lat orior. 

(dr) draksha, a grape, paf (Lat racemus, Fr. raisin, Eng. 
race and raisin). 

(sr) sru, to pour forth, piw for o-peP©. 

(bh) bhanj, to break, pr/ywpu for Fpqywfu (Lat frango). 
(vr) vri, to cover, pivot the rind. 

(ghr) ghran, the nose, pit gen. pivot* 

P is interchanged in the JEolic dialect with <r, as ofrrop for 
ovto 9 , pdprvp for pdprvt ; and so Laconic rip for rit and ve- 
Kvp for veKv 9. ( Cf. Lat. arbor and arbos, honor and honos, and 
eram for esam, imperf. of sum). It was also prefixed some- 
times in the jEolic dialect with /8, to represent what was in 
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other dialects the aspirate, as fipoBov for p 6 Bov , fipftfl for pi£a, 
etc. 

In the Attic it was interchanged with X, as cuynpos for 
atryrjXos. Cf. in same way Lat. lilium a lily, with Xeipiov. 
It was also sometimes transposed by metathesis, as icdpTos 
for teparos. 

The letter r was called by the ancients the canine letter, 
as it is a continuous rolling r-sound that an angry snarling 
dog makes. 

X 2 is equivalent to 9 and s in Sanskrit. 

(9) ^arkaga, candied sugar, <rduc)(apov. (Lat. saccharum, 
Germ, zucker, Fr. sucre.) 

(s) stabh to press together and stambh to support, orcU 
fie* and orepfico ; sphal, to deviate o-<f>dX\jG> (Lat fallo, Fr. 
faillir, Span, faltar, Eng. fail, fall, fell, falter, false, fault.) 

Its dialectic interchanges are with 8, &, r, 7rr, the aspi- 
rate, and p : as with 8, JEol. and Dor. i&pev for tapev ; with 

Dor. 0700-09 for <270^89 ; with t, JE»ol. and Dor. tv for ov ; 
with 7 rr, irkooto Sansk. pach, to cook and collateral form 
7 re7TTQ> ; with f, Dor. rpt^os for TpUraos and J-xrv for ovv. 

T. Its equivalents in Sanskrit are t, th, dh, ch and k. 

(t) anti over against, avri( Lat ante) ; pat to fly ireropai ; 
tan, to extend, reive* for r&ta >. 

(th) asthi, a bone, ooreov ( Lat os for oss, for ost) ; sthS 
to stand urrrjpu, stern oro ; sthiras, fixed, firm, arepeos. 

(dh) dh&, to place, t feyfii, stem ^e. 

(ch) cha, and, tee and 

(k) kas, who, rk Lat quis. So, r eaaapes is for /ceocapes, 
for tcerFapet, Sansk. catvaras, Lat quatuor (pronounced as 
if katuor) ; and irevre -32ol. irepnre is for 7rey*e, Sansk. pan- 
chan, five, Lat. quinque. 

The following are its dialectic interchanges : S, <r and 7r. 
For Sy, compare aJfoi 9 and Ionic aims ; for a, <rv, and iEol. tv. 
(For a similar change in the modern languages compare Lat 
stratus, part of sterno, Span, strada, Germ. Strasse, Eng. 
street; and Germ, essen with Lat. edo, Gr. Eng. eat.) 

For 7r compare riaoape 9, Doric Trkrropes and ire vre, Dor. irepare. 
Compare similarly t rrrovSij and Lat studium zeal; Taa>9, a 
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peacock and pavo ; and also in Latin itself bospes and bos- 
tis, the primary meaning of both of which is the same, a 
stranger. 

T. T corresponds with the Sanskrit a, u, v, sv. 

(a) sam, with, <ruv ; nakhas, a nail, 6 w 

(u) upari, above, inrep ; udan water, vSo>p, stem vSar . 

(v) dvau, two, Svey, vS and vap to weave, ; tv&m, 

thou , cru (Lattu) ; qvan, a dog, tcva>p. (So cf. Lat.su us, Sansk. 
svas). As with i and j, so u is but a vowelized form of v, 
or, which is the same thing, v is but a hard consonantal 
form of u. 

(sv) svapnas, a dream, {fmw. 

In the Greek dialects v was interchanged with a, t, 0,0, 
01. For (a) compare oap% and ^Eol. crvpf, as also retro-ape; 
and - 35 ol. TrLovpe 9 ; for (t) see <f>e vrewo and poet, farva ) : for 
(o) ovopo, and owput (^Eol.) ; for (<o) ^eXaSvt; and yEoL yrf- 
\vw ) ; and for (<m) xpvoo? and iEol. xpotonfc. 

<P. The equivalents of <f> in Sanskrit are bh, p, ph, v. 

(bh) bhfi to be, <f>v(o (Lat. fui and fore) ; bhid to divide, 
<f>eiSopai (reflexive), (cf. German beissen, Eng. bite) ; bhfi, to 
shine, (cf. ^17/u and Latin for and facio) ; bhar and 

bhri, to bear, <f>epa > ; bhuj, to turn or bend, ifmyot, stem <f>v y 
(Latin fugio). 

(p) pal, to love, ; pr&na breath, spirit, tyyqv. 

(ph) phullan, a blossom, <fw\Xov. 

(v) svas his, <r<£>09, Lat. suus. 

$ is interchangeable in Greek with ir and & : with tt, as 
-<EoI. <777*07709 for 0*^07709, and, in the Doric, hruoptckoipui oc- 
curs for i(f>topK€oifu ; and with as iEol. ^p, Attic ^p, as 
also and ^Eol. <f)\ifico. 

X . The letter x represents variously the Sanskrit h, kh, g, 
qr. 

(h) hrish, to rejoice yaLpa>\ hyas, yesterday, ^€9 ; lih to 
lick, Xeij(a>. 

(kh) khola(s) wavering, £<0X69 ; nakhas a nail 6 w& gen. 
6 wxps. 

(g) garhan, an enclosure ^opTov (Lat hortus and cohors; 
Eng. cohort and court) ; gaura, ^0X17 bile. 
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(§r) ^rat, credit, ypaxo to lend (Lat. credo = $rat + 
Sansk.). 

The interchanges of % in Greek are in the Ionic with k 
as Bexopai for hexopa^ and so the Sicilian Greeks made 
a tunic tcntov] and in the Doric with as 6pwxp 9 , gen. of 
opvi<s a bird for oppfoos. 

W. As ifr represents the combination of any one of the 
labials with <r , its equivalents are of the same general sort 
with theirs. In o\fr the voice (Sansk. vachs Lat. vox) it rep- 
resents the Sansk. chs. 

W was interchanged in Greek with ott , as ciraKiov for yfrar 
\lov\ with as by the Dorians and the Syracusan Greeks 
<r<fHv was made yfriv ; and with < 7 , as ^ tto/cov for oittclkos. 
There are also some correllate forms in i/r and £, as yfraw and 
£do). 

SI. This letter is representative of the Sanskrit a, v, y. 

(a) asus, quick, cotcik : <;van a dog, kikov. 

(v) vara, time, <opa (Lat. hora, Fr. heure, Germ, jahr and 
uhr, Eng. hour and year) ; van to sell, a yveopcu (Lat. vendo). 

(y) yat, (for orr). 

The Greek interchanges of <0 are with a, au, ov, o : with 
a as Ionic wifopcoiros for cufepciy7ros, Doric Trparo? for irpcoTos ; 
with av y *b&fjLa Ionic for *&avpa wonder; with ov, wpai/ 09 , 
heaven, iEolic for ovpavos ; and with 0 , oreiXrj yEolic for unetr 
X*J, a wound. 

3d. Special Pathological Affections of the Greek. 

I. Digammation. 

II. Sibilation. 

III. Aspiration. 

IV. Reduplication. 

V. Nasalization. 

These affections of words, while pertaining more or less 
to the three classical languages in common, have a special 
relevancy to the Greek in respect to their influence on the 
forms of the language, or the prominence with which they 
appear, as special features of it. 

I. Digammation. 

The digamma, or double-gamma, F \ was originally the 
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sixth letter of the Grecian alphabet. It corresponded to the 
Phenician Vau and the Latin . F. In some old Peloponne- 
sian inscriptions in the Laconic or Doric dialect, this charac- 
ter, is found representing it. The Laconians, indeed, and 
especially the Laconian colonists of Heraclea in Southern 
Italy, and the Cretans, showed much more fondness for re- 
taining the digamma, in either its natural form, or as softened 
into than most of the other Greeks. The name digamma 
was given by both the Greek and Roman grammarians to 
this character, because its form was that of two gammas 
united, one above the other, in one compound symbol. From 
the great fondness of the ^Bolians for this letter, it was often 
called the ^ 3 Eolic digamma. It was used at first by all the 
Greeks ; or, in other words, it was one of the characteristics 
of the Pelasgic or Pioneer period of Greek development ; 
and, as it is not found in any Attic or Ionic inscriptions, it 
must have fallen very early into disuse by the Ionian race. 

It was probably pronounced very much like our w in its 
softened form ; for Dionysius says, that it sounded like ov . 
Its corresponding vowel is v ; and it is often changed into 
it, as in the diphthongs av and ev; which at times originate 
in this way, as well as ou, when not formed by lengthening o, 
to represent a contracted form. Thus vav 9 and 7 rXewro), 

fut, of 7 t\€g>, are for /80.F9 (Lat. bos for bo vs, gen. bovis) 
mF? TrXeFaco. 

As the digamma lost its distinct symbol, it underwent 
several interesting transformations, such as the following: 

( 1 ) It was sometimes, when initial, weakened into a mere 
breathing, as eowepo? for Feoirepo 9 (Lat. vesper and Hespe- 
ria), ear La for Fear La (Lat vesta) and €wv/u for Feowpu 
(Lat. vestio to clothe). 

( 2 ) It was changed by the Laconians, and some others of 
the Dorian family, into /8, 7, or as, 

fiipyoP) work, for Fepyov , later, epyov ( Germ, werk, Eng. work). 
/ 3 tS eiv to see, for jFtSety, later, eiBeiv (Lat. videre). 
fii/caTi twenty for FeUari^ later, eitcoci (Sansk. vin^ati). 

j for Fur &> later » (« and Lat vis )* 

7wea a willow, for Firea, later, Irea (Lat vitex). 
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(3) . It was changed in some cases to o, as in Otrvko ? and 
BcltvXo? for FiruXos, a Laconian town, also called Tvko?. 

(4) . It was sometimes softened into v, as in vav? for i/aJFv. 

(5) . It was completely rejected, as in cap for Flap Lat. ver; 
ohco? for FolkoS) Lat. vicus. Cf. 'Iraki? and 'Irakia (Italy) 
for FiraXi? etc. Lat. vitulus : so called on account of its fine 
oxen. 

Some words originally beginning with two consonants, 
the first of which was the digamma, have remaining but a 
mere weakened form of one of them, as Sansk. svadus, sweet, 
Gr. rfiv? for aFrfiv?. (Cf. Lat. suavis, where the original sv 
are both represented ; and also Sansk. svapnas, sleep, (Gr. 
virvo? for aFxnrvo 9 , Lat somnus for sopnus for svopnus). 
Thus, by the comparison of many Sanskrit forms and their 
Latin equivalents with kindred forms in Greek, which are 
now aspirated or contracted, or otherwise marked as having 
once had a fuller form of another sort, we assure ourselves 
absolutely of the fact, that the archaic form of the Greek was 
itself also digammated. 

It is clear, that in Homer’s time many words had the di- 
gamma, which afterwards lost it. The concurrence of two 
vowels in the radical part of a word would make a hiatus , 1 
particularly disagreeable to a Greek ear; which both poets 
and prose writers would seek carefully to avoid. In the case 
of words that at first had the digamma, such a hiatus did 
not originally exist, of course, when the preceding word 
ended in a vowel; and, in the absence of the digamma, ac- 
cordingly, they are still found occurring together, as when it 
did exist, as in irpo for irpo F&ev (for aFUbev). For the 
same reason, the influence of the lost F of a once digam- 
mated word is still felt, in making with a preceding conso- 
nant the vowel originally followed by them both, although 
one of them is now wanting, long by position. 

The following are some of the most important specimens 
of Greek words that were beyond doubt once digammated : 


1 The hiatus of two vowels in juxtaposition was far less offensive to the Latin 
ear, than to the Greek, and less even to the Greek than to the Indian. 

Vol. XVII. No. 68 . 70 
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( 1 ) Ini Hally. 

arfwfity to break, for Farywfu. 
avSavco, to please, for Favhaixo* 

aoTv , a city, for Fcurrv (Sansk. vastu from vas to dwell), 
cap, spring, and fjp for Feap (Persian beh&r, Lat. ver). 
eiSct), to see, for FiSa> (Lat. video, Sansk. vid). 
ewvpu, to clotlie for Fe<rvvfu (Lat vestio, Sansk. vas). 
e\\o>, to seize, for FeW a> (Lat vello). 

ipyov, work, for Fepyov (cf. Sansk. vay to bestir one’s self). 
ecr7repo9, evening for Fecnrepos (^Eol. <f>ecnr€p€j Lat. vesper 
and Hesperia, cf. Sansk. vas to cut off and vasati night 
ktnla, the hearth, for Fearia (Lat vesta; Sansk. vas, to dwell). 
loVj the violet, for Fiov (Lat viola). 

109, poison, for Flos (Lat. virus, Sansk. vishas). 

? 9 , force, for F19 (Lat vis, pi. vires for vises). 

rrea, a willow for Firea (Sansk. vetra a reed Lat. vitex). 

oZffo?, a house, for Foucos (Sansk. vesas, Lat vicus). 

* ( for Foivos, Cretan fiolvos (Lat vinum ; cf. 

olvK, wine, | Sansk. vSna beloved). 

fy/ff wpn,, to break for Fprjywpu (Lat. frango, Sansk. bhanj). 

coveopac to buy for Fcoveopat, (Sansk. van, Lat. vendo'). 

.. ( for FiSio 9 (Sansk. vidh, to separate, Lat 

cBu*, own, peculiar j vid(JUS) divi(Jo and individuus) . 

#9, and 3 d pers. pronoun ov, ot, e for 0-F09, oFov etc. Cf. 
suus and sui, sibi etc. in Latin. 

( 2 ) Medially. 

S ales, aUv and alel, always, for alFel (Lat aevum and atwv, 
Sansk. 6 vas, a moving or going). 
fiovs, an ox, for fioFs (Lat. bos gen. bovis, Fr. boeuf Eng. 

beef and beeves). 

K\r)k, a key, for /c\r)Fk. (Lat clavis, Fr. cUSf). 

7uLc6s f left, for XatFov. (Lat laevus). 

\eZo9, light, for \aF09. (Lat levi’s, Eng. lift, lever, etc.). 

<rao9, safe, for <raFo 9 . (Lat salvus, Eng. safe). 
o-KaioS) left, for oKaiFo?. (Lat. scaevus, Germ, schief, Eng. 
skew). 

i/eo 9 , new, for i/eFo 9 . (Lat. novus, Sansk. navas). 
oi' 9 , a sheep, for oFi 9. (Lat. ovis, Sansk. avis). 
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( wov } an egg, for &>Fov (Lat ovum, Fr. oeuf). 

( Doric cejSca, 1 with which compare c Sea, in Epicharmus). 

Between two vowels, therefore, an original digamma of- 
ten dropped quietly out of sight ; leaving not a trace behind 
it of its former existence. Thus 7r\eco is for TrXeFco (root ttXv, 
and, when gunated, ttXo;) Sansk. plav&mi, I wash; and kKcuco 
Attic *\aa>, to weep, fut. teXavaojuu, is for KkaFuo , Sansk. gra- 
vay&mi. Other words of this sort are 7ri/6o>, pure stem ttj/i/; 
j/eco, stem w ; pet o, stem pv ; and ^eo> stem Si/. The analy- 
sis of this class of forms is this : the final v of the stem was 
lengthened to et/, as a mode of strengthening it ; but ev be- 
fore vowels became, in early Greek, eF, from which finally 
F dropped away, as everywhere else in the language, be- 
cause distasteful to the cultivated Greek sense. The differ- 
ent stages, accordingly, through which the stem 7r\v went, 
may be thus represented : n r\u — ttXcv — irkeF — irXe. 

II. Sibilation. 

S is a sui generis sound, which, like the sponge, medi- 
ate, as it were, between a vegetable and an animal, or the 
bat, between birds and quadrupeds, occupies a sort of mid- 
dle ground between a consonant and a vowel ; uniting the 
characteristics of them both. While various letters, found in 
some languages, are wanting in others, as the letter v or w, 
or the French u, like, also, the compound consonants, 
termed the nasal ng and the guttural ch, not to speak of 
more still ; no language fails to possess the sibilant s. Its 
two chief sounds are the soft and hard, or its s- and z- 
sounds. With ch in some languages, as the German, and 
h in others, as ours, it forms a softened compound-sound, in 
which it appears in its most agreeable form, at least to mod- 
ern ears, and which was not known at all to the ancients. 


1 The JEolians and Dorians kept the digamma in the beginning of many words 
(as JEolic Fir os a year, Doric FIZios, own, peculiar), and the Heracleans in 
Magna Graecia preserved it in many inscriptions, in words, in which it does not 
occur in any of the other dialects, or exhibit any signs of having occurred; while 
as strangely they have omitted it in many words, in which it does occur in the 
other dialects. Ahrens, Vol. II., p. 42. 
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S often occurred initially in Greek, and was pronounced, 
in such cases, with its sharp sibilant sound ; but it was as 
little pleasing to the Greek ear as to the French ; and on this 
account, it was so frequently exchanged for the rough breath- 
ing in many words, whose original stems possessed it ; as in 
ef (sex) and eirr a (septem). 

When occurring in the middle of a word, it is manifest that 
it had a very soft sound, as it so often fell out from weak- 
ness, as in fiovXevfj for ftovXeveai, for /3ov\ev€<rai , and i/3ov- 
Xevov, for i/Hovheveo, for ifiovXeveaO) and 7&0U9 for yeveos for 7c- 
v€<ro$* 

In Latin, between two vowels, and at the end of words, 
when it formed a part of their original stem, it passed into r ; 
so weak was its sound, or rather its power of retaining its 
own permanence ; as in Papirius for original Papisius, Va- 
lerius for Valesius, honor and arbor for honos and arbos, 
and generis and foederis, genitives of stems originally end- 
ing in s, as genes and foedes. So eramisfor esam, imperf 
of sum — for esum (i); and corpus is for corpos, for sub- 
sequent corpor, as the stem. Compare, also, honor and 
honestus, robur and robustus, arbor and arbustum. 

The term assibilation is used to denote the combination 
of the sibilant with the various mutes, as in ps, ts, and ks, 
gz and dz. In Greek, this assibilation is represented by the 
compound letters yfr and f, occurring in all parts of words, 
as the beginning, middle, and end. With regard to f, see 
previous page. 

The graphic symbols £ and yfr were added by Simonides, 
in the times of the Persian wars (b. c. 500), to the Greek syl- 
labarium. 

The final s, so often found affixed, in the classical lan- 
guages, at the end of nominal and adjective bases, in the 
nominative, and called properly the gender-sign, represents 
the Sanskrit personal pronouns he and she (Sansk. sa, he; 
s&, she ; tat, it Cf. o, 17, to, and Germ, sie, she ; and Eng. 
he and she). This affix is a sign, at once, to the eye, that 
personality is predicated of the noun receiving it ; it carries 
with itself a vitalizing force. The tendency to the imperso- 
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nation, in thought, of material objects, is very strong indeed, 
in not only poetical natures as such, who love to see and to 
feel the reflection of their own vitality, from every mute form 
of beauty around them ; but also, especially, in the early, im- 
pressible, and imaginative period of a nation’s first intellec- 
tual life. 


III. Aspiration. 

The influence of climate on the tendency to aspiration, in 
any language, is very great, and even, in fact, determinate, it 
would seem, of the whole taste and tendency of a people in 
that direction. “ Nowhere,” says Benary, w is a simple dia- 
lectic difference, in the use of aspiration, more significant than 
in Germany ; so that, he who should go from the highlands 
of that country in the centre, to the low plains of the north, 
might mark, quite well, the successive steps of decline, in its 
use, from his starting-point, until, on arriviug at Denmark, all 
traces of its use would disappear.” So, in Italy, the Sa- 
bines who lived among the mountains, were specially fond of 
aspiration ; while the Romans, dwelling on the broad plains 
of Latium, were averse from 1 it. 

Each of the three cardinal classes of mutes, the gutturals, 
labials, and linguals, has its own aspirate. The aspirates 
may be classified as follows : 

1. The Guttural Aspirates. 

(1) The Greek. The rough breathing c and y. 

(2) The Latin. H and ch (of Greek origin). 

2d. The Labial Aspirates. 

(1) Greek, <£, F (obsolete). 

(2) Latin, f, ph (of Greek origin). 

3d. The Lingual or Dental Aspirates. 

(1) Greek, <r. 


1 Says Cicero “aversus a vero.” Oration IV., in Catilinam § 9. The very 
a in aversus is a for ab, from. How empty, therefore, Webster's remark under 
this word, that “ it is absurd to speak of an affection of the mind exerted from an 
object.” It is surely the most natural thing in the world, to speak of a state of 
feeling, as turned away from a given object. 

70* 
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(2) Latin s and th (of Greek origin). 

The genuine aspirates, except s, are of course all double 
sounds, consisting of some mute, as the stable element, and 
an added breathing ; so that they correspond, among conso- 
nants, to diphthongs among vowels. The Greek is rich in 
this class of mixed consonants, as it is also in diph- 
thongal mixtures among vowels ; while the Latin is poor in 
them both ; and the Slavic languages are almost wholly des- 
titute of them. The original forms of the aspirates were for 
the guttural, gh ; for the labial, bh ; and for the dental. dh. 
Curtius classifies the Indo-European languages, in five divi- 
sions, 1 in respect to the phenomena of their aspirates. 

1. The Sanskrit 9 by itself : exhibiting the original bases, 
in the aspirates gh, bh and dh, of the whole system of aspi- 
ration, In any and all languages; and yet gh often settles in 
Sanskrit, into mere h, as lih for ligh, Gr. Xe/%®, Lat lingo; 
and mahat great, for maghat, Gr. pey o$, Lat magnus. 

2. All those languages, which, by giving up the breathing, 
remove the difference between the medial aspirates and the 
mcdials themselves in given forms ; as the Zend, which, 
while sometimes retaining the aspirates, at other times weak- 
ens them to medials, as in gh, bh, dh, weakened to g, b, d. 

3. That embracing the Germanic languages, which has, 
with the same characteristics as those that mark the second 
class, an additional tendency to a strengthening of the mute 
element of the aspirates, as of g in gh into k ; of d in dh 
into t ; and of b in bh into p. 

4. The Greek in all its dialects with its tenues aspirated, in- 
stead of the original medial aspirates ; in which it is the ex- 
act counterpart of the second and third classes. 

5. The Italic languages having only the two aspirates, h 
and f. 

To the above schedule, drawn so well by Curtius, might 


1 Zeitscbrift Der Sprachforschung, Vol. II., pp. 328 — 334. 

2 The scale of aspirates in Sanskrit, while reducible to the simple elements 
above stated, is full of varied forms of them, as gh, kh, ch, chh, jh, as well as 
bh, ph, dh and th, and compound consonantal aspirates as ksh, chch, chchk 
nchh, nth, ddh, dbh, mbh, dhr, sth, srh, kshm, chchhy, chchhr, ddhy, etc. 
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be added, properly, for aa absolutely complete view of the 
aspirates. 

6. The Slavic languages, as the end of the scale, and the 
antipodes in its particulars of the Sanskrit : being nearly 
wanting in aspirates of any kind. 

The stronger the aspiration, the more is the mute itself, 
which is aspirated, covered up by it ; and the weaker the as- 
piration, the more distinct the sphere and scope of the mute. 

The following are some of the more noticeable principles, 
pertaining to the aspirates : 

§ 1. Since the aspirates possess, as a class, a special na- 
ture of their own, in common ; they are more readily ex- 
changed for each other, in passing from one language or dia- 
lect of the same language to another, than are the other 
mutes. 

§ 2. The stronger the "aspirate, so much easier the ex- 
change. 

1. Aspirates in Greek. 

1st. What the aspirates represent, as their originals or 
equivalents. 

The rough breathing in Greek represents 

(1) The Sanskrit sibilant, as its equivalent. Instances 
abound, as 

SANSKRIT. LATIN. GREEK. 

sarp, to creep, serpo and repo, epTrco. 

sad, to sit, sedeo, ?fo/wu. 

sam, with, together, cum and simul, apa. 

(2) An obliterated s medial as fyuu for ffopau 

(3) v, or the digamma F. See digammation. So also, 
itcavTi is for Fe/coim Sansk. vacant and ev&ca for SvF&ca 
JEol. ewetca Ionic eu/cjco. 

(4) It sometimes represents both an obliterated sibilant 
and digamma, as in e for <rFe, 17&/9 for oFaBik. So com- 
pare € 09 , 09 and 0 ^ 09 , his, as various equivalent forms to the 
one Sansk. form svas, Lat. suus. M 8409 likewise is claimed 
by some as for o-FiSto?, from same root, as Sansk. svas, own. 

(5) The half-vowel y initial. Thus 09 , the relative adj. 
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pronoun, represents the Sansk. yas, who ; fprap y gen. ifa-aro?, 
for fprapTos, Sansk. yakrit, from yakart, Lat jecur ; v/itfc, 
for v/tyiefc, for original vopefc, Sansk. yusma ; and tfpepoSj 
tame Sansk. yam to restrain ; and a§&>, for ayia (cf. ayus) y 
Sansk. yaj to worship. 

2d. The effects of aspirates on letters immediately pre- 
ceding them. 

(1) A hard mute ( 7 r, tc , t) is changed into the correspond- 
ing aspirate <f > , by an aspirated vowel succeeding it 

§ 1. In composition, as iifxfoiepos ( =hri-\-7jpApa ) . 

§ 2. At the end of a word, whether the conjunction oc- 
curs regularly, or by apocope, as ov% qvtos ; cuf> rjpepas ; vvffi 
o\rjv. 

(2) The alliteration of two aspirates of the same kind, in 
successive syllables, displeased the Greek ear ; so that one of 
them may be said to have annulled the other, or rendered it 
impossible ; as, in all reduplicated forms of verbs in -/u, like 
r&q/u, and likewise reduplicated perfects generally, as we- 

II. Aspirates in Latin. 

There are but two aspirates in Latin, h and f. 

1st. The following facts exhibit the function of h,in Latin. 

(1) It may represent any one of the following Sanskrit as- 
pirates h, bh, gh : h, as heri for hesi, yesterday (cf. fiester- 
nus), Sansk. hyas; bh, as mihi for mibhi, Sansk. mabhyam; 
and gh, as hospes a guest Sansk. ghas, to eat 

It belongs only to vowels and to them as succeeding it, 
and is found indeed in the middle of words, only between 
two vowels, as in nihil and traho ; but its possession of its 
place, or of any phonetic power in it, is so very feeble, that it 
is readily removed, for the convenience of a contracted form, 
as in nil for nihil and vemens for vehemens; while for pro- 
sodial effect it is treated, when occurring between two vow- 
els, as if it did not exist at all. 

(2) Its conversion with s, when in conjunction with it, in- 
to x, has analogies of a parallel and illustrative sort in the 
Sanskrit 

When h is reduplicated in Sanskrit, it becomes sorae- 
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times g, as in ha to leave, which becomes gahami, instead 
of hahami (cf. Sansk. hri to seize, Gr. yz'ip and Lat. gero) ; 
and so, in the middle of a word, hs becomes ks, as in mexy- 
&mi, for maihsyami,fut.of mih to urinate (cf. Lat traxi and 
vexi perf’s of traho and veho). In both Greek and Latin, 
g is often the equivalent of the Sanskrit h, as in yet w, Lat. 
gena, Sansk. hanus ; irfwv and ego Sansk. aham ; and, as 
in these instances we have for the guttural equivalent the 
medial mute 7, so, in the following instances, we have like- 
wise the smooth mute k representing the Sanskrit h : /cap - 
Sta, Lat. cor(d), Sansk. hard, hrid and hridaya, and necto 
Sansk. nah. 

(3) H is not so much a consonant as a breathing. It dif- 
fers from the sibilant, physiologically, only in being a breath- 
ing through the whole open mouth, with the tongue at rest 
on its base and the teeth apart ; while the sibilant is a breath- 
ing through the teeth, in a nearly closed state, with the 
tongue against the upper teeth. H and s are therefore both 
breathings and differ, only in the different positions of the 
tongue and teeth. • The sibilant and aspirate have accord- 
ingly an etymological, as well as phonetic, parallelism with 
each other ; and the sibilant, as has been abundantly shown, 
fades away readily in the Greek into the aspirate. 

(4) Ch, although found in Latin, is not properly a Latin 
combination. 

It occurs seldom and is resolvable : (1) sometimes into 
a specimen of wrong orthography, in imitation by the Latin 
grammarians of the Greek, who, as the founders of the sci- 
ence of language, as of so many other sciences and arts, gave 
law to the Romans in all matters of theoretic and formal 
criticism ; and (2) into the resulting form of a contraction. 

Ch occurs in a few proper names as Bacchus (Ba/c^ov) 
and Gracchus. The strictly Roman words, in which it is 
found, are the following four : pulcher, misspelled for pulcer, 
the original form, which, like the Gr. <J>vAXoj/, a leaf, (pi. foli- 
age) represents the Sansk. phullan, a blossom ; brachium, 
which is but the Latinized Greek word fipayUav, Sansk. ba- 
hu ; inchod, which is contracted, as old manuscripts show, 
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from incoho; and sepulchrum, in which the suffix -chrum is 
misspelled for -crum, meaning the place or the means of any 
given act described in the root, as in the words lavacrum (la- 
vo) and fulcrum (fulcio). Cicero spells the word, sepul- 
crum, and states directly that the ancients did not aspirate 
words. Inchoo is regarded by some, as a strictly Greek word 
(ivx(ovpv/u, to gather in heaps, i. e. for building). Benary con- 
ceives of it, in the light of its original form incoho, as con- 
tracted, like traho in his view for traveho, from an original 
form incoveho (in+con+veho), to bear together : the loss of 
the radical syllable ve being accounted for by syncope, as in 
n6ram for noveram. If Benary’s analysis be accepted, we 
shall have but three verbal roots in Latin, in which h oc- 
curs, as the final letter of the stem — traho, veho, and coho ; 
and these will be still farther reducible to but one ultimate 
form, veho (Sansk. vah to bear cf. Gr. o^e o>). Leo Meyer i 
however, laughs at such a derivation of traho (as tra-veho) 
and derives it, like the Gothic dragan (Eng. draw) and Ger- 
man tragen, from the Sanskrit dr&gh to stretch out, to lie on 
the ground, to be weary (cf. Germ, trage idle). With this 
he compares also Sansk. dfrgha long, Gr. SoXifto? and Sanks. 
darh, to be long. But Meyer, in his notions of the origin of 
traho, stands, it is believed, by himself. 

Since the aspirate combines in Sanskrit with the medial 
mutes, as well as with the soft, that is, with d as well as 
with t; and b as well as p ; and c as well as k; it was 
probably weaker than in most of the cognate languages. 

2d. The function of F in Latin. 

(1) F is a much more positive, definite, aspirate than h. 
It occurs in combination with 1 and r ; is capable of being 
doubled (as in effero) and maintains its position between 
two vowels against any and all tendencies to contraction. 
It occurs almost entirely in the beginning of words, and sel- 
dom in the middle. 

(2) It is equivalent, etymologically, to several San- 
skrit. aspirates, as dh, ch, h, bh ; and to the unaspirated 
letters, m, p, dv. 


1 Zeitschrift, etc. Vol. VI., p. 223. 
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(dh), inferus from infra, Sansk. adhar& (s) lower, compar- 
ative form of adhas below. Cf. also the superlative forms in 
the two languages adhamas and infimus ; the Latin form 
throughout being nasalized. In Afer also Africa and Africus, 
f is equivalent to the same consonant in the same word, ad- 
har&(s), meaning the lower or inferior place or places. 

(ch) fundo (root fud) Sansk. chut to pour forth. Gr. 
fut. ^evo-Q) : (cf. also Gr. %o \*7 and fel, the gall-bladder). 

(h) rufus (cf. ruber) Sansk. rohit&s Gr. 4pv*&po<; (with 
which compare also Sansk. rudhira blood). 

(bh), fremo, to murmur Sansk. bhran, Gr. fip4pM>\ fanum 
a temple, for fagnum, (like finis for fignis from figo) Sansk. 
bbaj to honor. 

(m) formica, Gr. iivp/j*i%. The Greek equivalent Benary 
regards, as immediately corresponding with the Sanskrit root 
mush, to steal, which in the Greek form is reduplicated, so 
as to express the idea more strongly: the -r}% being in his 
view a mere denominative suffix, like -ex in Lat. senex gen. 
senis. Compare in same way frendo to gnaw (pure stem 
fred, as in supine fresum for fredtum) and Sanskrit mrid 
(with which also for a double equivalent of same root, cf. 
Lat. mordeo, like repo and serpo in Latin, compared with 
Sansk. sarp, to creep, Gr. epiroa). 

(p), foeteo, Sansk. puy, to be corrupt or fetid, Gr. 7n&a>, 
(cf. also Sansk. puyan corrupt matter, Gr. irvov and Lat. 
pus). Compare similarly fodio to dig and Sansk. budh to 
find out (that is, physically,) and Gr. $t&09 depth, the root 
being /9i& or /3o% as in fi oSpov a pit (cf. also ySa^o? and 

y8fl&u?). 

(dv), fores, Sansk. dvfir, a door, Gr. 'kvpa. So festus, in 
the word infestus (the preposition in having only a direc- 
tive or objective force), compares with the Sansk. word 
dvish to hate. 

The Latin however, it must be remembered, is essentially 
averse from aspirates. Many are the examples of their re- 
jection in Latin, compared with equivalent forms in Greek 
and Sanskrit, as 
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LATIN. 

puto, 

patior, 

crepusculum, 

carrus, a wagon, 

domus, 

fido, 

fugio, 

sex, 


GREEK. SANSKRIT. 

vnnfeavofMu (pure stem 7n&), budh. 

7 for 7rd&<r/co) } ste m 7ra^. bad h. 

KV€<f>a 9, kshapas. 

char, to move. 

So^o9, dhaman. 

irefyco (pure stem tt&.) bandh. 

<f>evyca (stem <f>v y). bhuj. 

shash. 


IV. Reduplication. 

Reduplication, like nasalization, is a mode of strengthen- 
ing the symbol of a thought, or thing. The use of strength- 
ened forms was an early feature of language, abounding in 
the Sanskrit and Greek, and of frequent occurrence also in 
Latin ; but occurring less and less in derived languages, as 
we get farther and farther from their primeval sources. As 
the Latin generally preserves, with the Sanskrit, more of the 
same simple strong characteristics, which they thereby both 
indicate to have belonged to their common mother-tongue, 
than does the Greek ; its departure to a wider degree than 
the Greek from its original, in this respect, is to be ascribed 
probably to the direct practical tendencies of the Roman tem- 
perament, which did not relish double forms of the same 
thing, or multiplied modes of reaching the same end. 

While human sensibility is instinctively averse from mo- 
notony, and the human organism generally recoils from mere 
iteration of any kind ; there is yet manifestly a strong ten- 
dency, as appears not only in the first syllabication of in- 
fants, but also in the confirmed usage of all nations, to a repe- 
tition of the same consonantal sound in the utterance of 
many words, although the repetition is usually connected 
with some attending vowel-modification. The reiteration of 
a given sound intensifies it, as does that of a word or syl- 
lable, by not only drawing the hearer’s attention to it more 
strongly; but also by showing that the speaker thinks, from 
his purposed repetition of it, that it deserves to do so. 
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Reduplication abounds in Sanskrit and occurs, as in 
Greek, in the present active of many verbs, and also in the 
preterite, as a sign of past time ; and even a retriplication 
of the root sometimes occurs in Sanskrit, as bhibhibhid, 
from the simple base bhid to divide (German beissen, Eng. 
bite, cf. Lat. findo, as a strengthened form). 

1st Reduplication in Greek. 

(1) A reduplication of the stem occurs, as a mode of 
strengthening it, in the present tense, and those tenses which 
are derived from it, of some verbs. 

Thus 7 iryvofuu (stem yev) is for ytr/evopcu ; plpuxo (stem 
pev) for (UfiewD , and ttltttco for 7 r«r era. So rforj/M) StSa/u 
and urrrjfu are reduplications of the stems ^€, So, and ora . 
Other examples are such as pipAopuu, to imitate ; pepprp 
to be anxious ; 7 rop<f>vpw (stem to mix), to gleam, 
from which comes irop^vpa, purple (referring to the constant 
play of light upon it) ; in all of which words, their own very 
repetitiousness of sound is a good image of the repetitious- 
ness of the act, which they denote. 

In such reduplicated words, the verb is strengthened in two 
ways : by the repetition of the stem itself as such, and 
also by the consequent lengthening of the verb-form as a 
form. 

Some reduplications, in both Greek and Latin, manifest 
clearly a simple onomato-poetic origin, as mere syllabica- 
tions, in human speech, of repetitious sounds previously heard 
in nature ; as /*op/ 4 t/po>, Lat. murmuro, to murmur; \akar/€a), 
to babble ; (stem %Xaf), to dash or plash ; so Lat. 

susurro (simple stem sur reduplicated), to whisper. 

Of the reduplicated verbs in Greek, when not onomato- 
poetic, or, like peppvqpifyo, ideopoetic, it may be said, as of 
StSa>/u, riSty/u, etc., that they are among the most common 
words in the language ; whose emphasis, being somewhat 
impaired by the constant familiarity of their use, is quite 
restored by the intensification of their form. Many also, if 
not most of them, are but copies of similar forms, in earlier 
languages, as 8 $>a>/u, Sansk. dad&mi, and t&ij/u, Sansk. 
dadhami. 

Vol. XVII. No. 68. 71 
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An exhibition of the attending changes that occur, in some 
of the common instances of reduplication in Greek, will per- 
haps be of service. In BiBcopi (stem So, Sansk. da) the re- 
duplicated vowel o is changed to short i ; so as to compen- 
sate for the added length of the word, and also so as to throw 
the reduplicated vowel into the shade, compared with the 
stem-vowel; while, similarly, in order to make the stem- 
vowel still more prominent, or to increase its relative, dy- 
namical effect, as containing in itself all the sense of the 
verb, as such ; as well as for the further purpose of prevent- 
ing the concurrence of three short vowels ; the short stem- 
vowel o is lengthened into a>. The same analysis, step by 
step, will resolve the changes that have occurred in rt&ty/xt, 
stem SVe, except that, in addition to those made in BtBwfu, ^ is 
changed, in the reduplicated syllable, into its corresponding 
smooth mute t, as two initial aspirates cannot succeed each 
other in two successive syllables. Apply also the same anal- 
ysis to iTjfu, stem e (Sansk. y&, to send away), and 
stem /3a (Sansk. ga) as also in ySaiW for j 8 ai>«»), in which 
form the stem is nasalized. The form i<rnj(u is for the more 
normal form and this for the fuller form still <rrl- 

GTrjfiu, stem ora ; with which compare Lat sisto (for full 
form sistami) reduplicated from stem sta, as in sto, stare, 
Sansk. sthfl In the reduplicated syllable (t) of urrqfju, two 
special changes have occurred : the dropping out of a radical 
letter of the stem (r) and the exchange, as in so many other 
instances in Greek, of the initial sibilant for the aspirate. 
In 7 (yvopai (stem yev), for fullest unaltered form yevy&opat, 
the final v of the reduplicated syllable has been dropped, and 
the € of the stem syllable ( yev ) rejected, as in other redupli- 
cated consonantal stems, as mWa), fufivo)) etc. ; instead of be- 
ing lengthened as in the vowel stems. In m7rra> for Trenrera 
and plfivay for peppevco, there are the same changes as in 7 / 7 - 

VOfJbCU* 

(2) The reduplication occurring in the form of the Greek 
perfect, consists regularly in doubling the initial consonant of 
the stem, with the vowel € appended to it; which, unless it 
be the stein-vowel itself, as in perf. vet /efirjfca, is adopted 
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as a compensative shortening inwardly of the increased vol- 
ume of the word outwardly, as in \ikvica from \va> and 7 e- 
7 pa<pa from ypaxfxo. If the reduplicated stem be a vowel-stem, 
as in the contract verbs, the final vowel of which is always 
short (on the principle that a vowel before another vowel is 
short), that short vowel is lengthened, as in rcfideo, Teripnica ; 

7re<f>i\rjfca ; BrjXoo), SeSijX&fca. Unlike the augment, 
which is rejected in- all the moods besides the indicative, re- 
duplication is retained in them all. In stems beginning with 
two consonants or a double consonant, except a mute pre- 
ceding either >, /*, v or p , the reduplication amounts only to 
the usual augment e in form, as in £< owvpu perf. e^oy/ca. 
Those beginning also with p prefix e, and at the same time 
double the initial p , as in plirm, perf. eppufya . Such forms 
as geg&wca and pepufya, however normal in their type, the Greek 
ear could not abide. Some few verbs also, instead of the 
usual syllable of reduplication, prefix € lengthened into et, 
as in etXrjcfya perf. of Xapfiavco, instead of Xekrjifya (for the ex- 
planation of which see previous part of this Article, page 
704 Vol. xvi. (1859). 

In those few peculiar perfect forms, which change the 
stem vowel into an o-sound in reduplication, as eo\ira perf. 
of cXttg), eopya perf. of e/ryw, eouca , of ebctd and etcefoa of 
the facts which at first sight appear to be so anomalous, are 
yet quite resolvable by analysis. epyay and are 

each for FeXwa), Fepyay and F&cj, respectively ; and their 
proper perfect forms for the second perfect tense, from such 
digammated originals, would be FeFeXwa^ FeFypya and 1 Fe- 
Frf&a. With the digammas dropped, there would be a hia- 
tus at once caused by two vowels of the same kind in con- 
junction, which was the most offensive form of hiatus to a 
Greek ear : a difficulty which could in no way be relieved so 
well, as by the change of rj to o ; e and ij being compound 
vowels formed from a-\-i (rj differing from e as having two 
measures of a in its composition, since e is a-f- 4 , and 17 is 
o+H”®); while o is a compound vowel also formed from 
ar{-v. The vowel 0 was as special a favorite with the 
Greeks, in changed forms and derived forms, as was the 
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vowel a with the Romans. The perfect eouca from eucm to 
seem (from euc 09 , one with itself, likely ; Sanskrit €kas for 
aikas one; Lataequus; cf. also fovea, to make like, and foo?, 
equal), would be, reduplicated without change, eUuccu But 
the 1 of the reduplicated syllable must fall out, by the rule 
that that must be shortened ; and the e of the stem-syllable 
ei is changed readily, as in so many other cases in Greek (as 
in the perfects of pevw, Septcojuu, Xeiirco etc.), to o. In the form 
from &a> for .F&a, we have such changes as the follow- 
ing from FeFrfra, the unchanged normal archaic form : the 
change of the reduplicated vowel (e), after the dropping of the 
digammas, into €t which, contrary to the usual rule, is the 
lengthening instead of the shortening of the vowel of redu- 
plication, and which was probably done for the sake of add- 
ing strength to a base of so weak a consonantal character — ^ 
(much weaker than any of the others enumerated); and the 
same phonetic instinct, which would suggest or rather de» 
mand the lengthening of the reduplicated vowel, would de- 
mand, for the preservation of the proper relative vowel-weight 
of the stem-vowel in the form, the lengthening of that also 
from o as the new vowel naturally selected for it to w. 

The Attic reduplication, so called, differs from the com- 
mon form of reduplication, in repeating the entire initial syl- 
lable, instead of merely the initial consonant with e : the 
radical syllable also at the same time being emphasized, as 
such by the lengthening of its vowel, as in dp^/xwea, perfect of 
dpoa>, etc. 

2d. Reduplication in Latin. 

This verbal affection is not of so wide a scope in Latin, as 
in Greek or Sanskrit In Sanskrit, there are three distinct 
preterite forms : the first, answering in form to the Greek 
and Latin imperfect ; the second, to the Greek perfect; and 
the third, to the Greek aorist Yet neither one of these three 
perfects is generally used, to represent the completeness of an 
action ; and their parallelism with the corresponding tenses 
named in Latin and Greek, is one of form instead of being 
one also of sense. The first preterite, like the Greek imper- 
fect in form, is marked by the augment (a) ; the second, like 
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the Greek perfect, is marked by reduplication ; and the third, 
like the Greek aorist, is marked by s and the augment. 

In Latin the perfect and aorist are combined in the same 
form, commonly denominated the perfect, and discriminated 
in practice only by the sense of the context While there are 
several modes of forming the Latin perfect — as by the use 
of the auxiliary verb,-fui, which is indeed the prevailing mode 
of forming it (being hardened in the first and fourth conju- 
gations into -vi ; and often also in the second, in which it is 
otherwise softened into -ui; and sometimes even in the third) ; 
and also by the addition of s to the verb-stem, as in the San- 
skrit third preterite and Greek aorist, — many instances are 
found in the different conjugations, except the fourth, of its 
formation also by the reduplication of the stem. 

A few instances occur in Latin of words possessing a re- 
duplicated form, in themselves ; as sisto, stem sta (cf. sto, 
stare) ; gigno, stem gen, (perf. genui) ; both of which verbs 
are causative in their force: sisto meaning to cause to stand, 
and gigno to cause to be, or become ( ylyvopai , stem yev). 
So bibo has for its stem bo (cf. 7 rlv<o, stem wo, fut. ; 

sero, for seso, (Gr. <reUo and aev<o, to hurl about, Sansk. su 
and su), has the stem se. Memini is a reduplication of the 
root men, to think (Sansk. man, as also in Lat. moneo. 
Cf. reminiscor, mens and Minerva, goddess of wisdom ; and 
also pvaopat , , /livo? and fifjvis) Populus is but plus (ttoXv? 
cf. 7r\eo9) reduplicated, to signify a great number. Jejunus 
(cf. tVao), to be empty and inanis) seems to be a reduplicated 
derivative from the same root with Ivaco. 

While in Greek the vowel of the reduplicated syllable is e, 
it may bein Latin, as in Sanskrit, o or u ; as in momordi, 
spopondi and tutudi, perfects of mordeo, spondeo, and 
tundo. 

As the perfect denotes a past act, viewed as complete in 
present time, there is certainly a theoretic propriety, in ex- 
pressing its sense by a reduplication ; as the calling up of 
something already past into the present again, is making it 
repeat itself : appearing first in its own occurrence as a fact, 
and secondly appearing again in the announcement of it 

71 * 
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anew to those, who did not see it themselves but who learn 
it from the testimony of another. 


Before the light of Sanskrit philology was obtained, the 
Greek augment (i) was analyzed by the best scholars, like 
Buttmann, as but a form of reduplication, shortened by the 
rejection of the initial consonant. But the discovery of the 
Sanskrit augment (a), as well as that of the reduplicated 
preterite in Sanskrit, dispelled at once such a theory. 

In German, as in some English derivatives also from it, 
repetitious forms of words occur, which are instances indeed 
of reduplication, but which occur only in the lower strata of 
the language, as zigzag, hurly-burly, criss-cross, hurry-scurry, 
hocus pocus (hoc est corpus), helter skelter (hilariter etceler- 
iter). Such forms have no grammatical or lexical signifi- 
cance of their own. 


V. Nasalization. 

The one letter most frequently used in all languages, to 
strengthen the stem of a word, is n ; which contains in it 
also, because of its own phonetic strength, the idea of nega- 
tion in all languages. Even our very words negation (ne-f- 
aio), and deny (de+nego), do but echo it again to us, as it 
appears in the words no, neither, nor, never, nay, not, none ; 
Latin ne, non (archaic nenu), nullus (ne+ullus), nihil (ne 
+hilum), neuter (ne+uter), nunquam (ne+unquam) ; Gr. 1*7, 
fir ) ; French ne and non ; and German nicht (not), nie and 
nimmer (never), nein (no), and niemand (no one). So in 
Greek the same negative nasal appears in the preposi- 
tion ai/ev, without, and the abbreviated particles am, av- 
and the inseparable prefix 1*7-, which is but a strengthened 
form of ava abridged ; and the Latin negative prefix in- ; 
the German preposition ohne without, and the English pre- 
fixes of negation in- and un- . In Sanskrit and Zend we 
find na, not, and in Sanskrit also m& and Persian me (Gr. 
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fir}). N is a stronger nasal than m and is accordingly, as 
we have shown, the prevailing base of negative words in the 
different languages. There are properly three nasal liquids 
m, n, ng, which abound in Latin and Greek, as also in Ger- 
man and English. Examples of the nasal ng in Latin are 
ango, inquam, anxius ; in Greek kharfyq, 0776X09 ; and in 
English, anger, with which compare for difference of sound 
the word singing; in the pronunciation of which, the g- 
sound does not duplicate itself upon the next syllable. The 
soft sound of ng, in such words as singing, ringing, etc., oc- 
curs abundantly in German ; and, while it is not found in 
Greek and Latin, it does belong to the Sanskrit. 

Ng may be accordingly analyzed, as a guttural nasal, as in 
English longer, Lat. longus ; and as a palatal or resonant 
nasal; and this of two kinds: hard, as in English words 
swinging and hanger; and soft, as in words strange and 
mangy. The English and French nch, as in Eng. haunch 
and French blanche, forms a dental nasal, as in German the 
word manch does a lingual nasal, where nch has a sound 
peculiar to that language. At the end of words in French, 
as in bon, bien, nom, n and m have a very light sound as 
palatal nasals. 

The class of stems strengthened by nasalization, or by the 
insertion or addition of n to them, with or without an ac- 
companying vowel, is that of verb-stems. The tenses thus 
strengthened are in each of the three classical languages, as 
a general fact, only the present and the derived tenses. In 
Latin however jungo preserves its nasalized stem through- 
out all its forms; with which compare the simple stem jug, 
as seen in juguin, and also both the strengthened and sim- 
ple stems, as combined in fyvyvvfu fut. £evfa> etc. In Lat. 
words fingo, pingo, and stringo, the nasalized stem prevails 
throughout the verb, except in the supine stem. 

The nasal is added to the stem in two ways, in reference 
to the place of its connection : ( 1 ) At the end of the stem. 
Specimens of its addition at the end of a vowel-stem are 8v- 
pa>, Kpivco, rlv a), stems Si/, tl ; and at the end of a conso- 
nantal stem are Sa/wco, /cafipw , reppco, stems Sate, /cap,, rap. As, 
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in Latin, cerno, sperno, and sterno are cases of metathesis, 
their simple roots being ere, spre and stra, they are not to 
be reckoned as verbs having consonantal stems. (2) In the 
middle of the stem ; as, in Latin, in findo, fundo, linquo, pan- 
go, pungo, rumpo, vinco. 

Roots are nasalized also in different modes and to different 
degrees, as to the volume and effect of the nasal addition 
made to their weight: 

(1) By the addition of mere v to them, which is the 
exclusive mode in Latin ; as in rlvto fut. ri<ra> } re/uw fat. re 
fi& for T€fi{&a)<o. 

(2) By adding ai>, as in Sap'&dvw, aufodvoo, avf-dva h 

When the root-vowel is short, as in the stems Xa/3, 'ka&, 

Xa^, fjLa% 7n&, <f> try, a double nasalization occurs : the sim- 
ple nasal v being inserted before the final consonant as well 
as the nasal appendage av after it; as in Xaft/8aiw, Xai^aiw, 
Aa/y^ajw, fiav^avco, ttvi fhavofuu } <f>vyyam>. Here, as Curtius 
beautifully suggests, the nasal of the stem syllable is a sort 
of fainter phonetic reflection of the nasal ending added to it 

(3) By adding ve : as in /cvve <o fut. icvaa > ; ucviopcu fut i£o- 
fmi ; /3vi /€o>, etc. 

(4) By adding vv. This class of strengthened verb-forms 
in Greek should be viewed, in connection with their equiva- 


lent forms in Latin : as 

GREEK. SANSKRIT. LATIN. 

pr/ywfU) for Fprjyvv/ju. bhanj and bhaj. frango. 

&vyvvfu (stem £by.) yu and yuj. jungo. 

mjyvvfu (stem 7ra7.) pa§, pango. 

i <r/ce8avwfu , (cf. (TtciSvrj/u, chid, and khid, scindo. 

( and *€8a£o>.) to divide. 


In this class of verbs, while the nasal is inserted before the 
guttural in Latin, it is placed in Greek after it and syllabi- 
cated with a vowel, that it may be placed there. 

All the vowel sounds are capable of receiving, in various 
modern languages, a nasal quality. In French we have a 
nasal a-sound, broad, and flat, as in ange and linge ; and a 
nasal u-sound in both French (un) and Portuguese (uni) ; 
as also a nasal o sound in French (bon) ; and a nasal i-sound 
in Portuguese (im). 
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Nasalization, on a larger or smaller scale, is one of the in- 
ner forces to be found at work in all languages, ancient and 
modern, and occurring, not only in Sanskrit, Greek, and Lat- 
in, but also in the German and English. 

B. The Latin. 

1st Benary’s classification, in brief, of the fundamental 
principles of its special phonetic system. 

After what has been said, in detail, in different parts of this 
Essay, on the phonetic elements and laws of the Latin lan- 
guage, it will not be necessary to enlarge the separate fea- 
tures of the general view, here furnished by Benary. The 
outline is indeed brief but comprehensive, and well worthy of 
study as a whole. The first half of the first volume pub- 
lished by him (in 1837), which is all that has yet appeared 
from his pen on the subject, is occupied with the subject of 
diphthongation ; and the remaining half with that of aspi- 
ration. 

These, then, are the special peculiarities of the phonetic 
system of the Latin, as grouped by him into one view, and 
are here thus formally quoted, on account of their value, as a 
group in one whole. 

I. Disinclination to diphthongs. 

II. The small range of aspiration. 

IIL The limited use of consonantal combinations, in ini- 
tial and medial syllables. 

IV. The counterbalancing influence of consonants and 
vowels. 

V. The weakening of final letters, after consonants, as 
well as after vowels. 

2d. The phonetic force of the Latin letters in alphabetic 
order. 

A. This represents the Sanskrit a, and the Greek a, e, and 17 . 

(a) Sansk. sara, salt ; ok 9 ; sal. 

(e) liw and hnavros, a year ; annus. 

( rj ) apnnjy a sickle ; harpa . 1 

1 The harp gets its name from its being sickle-shaped ; and it is of the same 
root with harpoon and the harpies . 
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In composition it is changed into the different vowels, e, 
i, u. 

(e), inermis (in+arma) ; imberbis (in+harba) ; asper- 
go (ad-j-spargo). So even au may be changed to e, as in 
obedio (ob+audio). 

(i) incido (in+cado) ; insilio (in+»alio). 

(u) insulsus (in-f-salsus). 

In reduplicated forms it changes also in the tone-syllable, 
into e and i, as fefelli perf. of fallo, and tetigi and cecidi 
of tango and cado. 

B. It is equivalent to the Sanskrit bh, b, g and p. 

(b) bhu, to be, imperf. abhavam ; -bam -bo, imperfect 
and future tense-suffixes, in the Act. voice of Latin verbs. 
So Sansk. barbara, foolish, barbarus. 

( g ) gS, gen. gavas, a cow; bos (/80O9). G in Sanskrit is 
however more often represented by g in Latin than by b; 
while ft occurs, as its equivalent, much more frequently in 
Greek than in Latin. 

(p) plu, to move, td flow ; bullo, to bubble ; Gr. /3\va>. 

It represents the Greek /3, 7r, <f>. 

(/8) bos ; ySoO<? ; bulbus ; /3o\/36$. 

(7r) bibo (stem bo, reduplicated) ; irlvm fut. iroaco (stem 
7 to), to drink. So, buxus, the box-tree and 7rt/fov. Com- 
pare in the same way in Latin publicus with its archaic 
form populicus from populus ; and in German Burg, and 
in Eng. -burgh and burgher and burgess with wi J/ryov. 

(</>) Compare the following equivalent forms in the two 
languages : balaena, a whale, and (fxiXaiva ; orbus, bereft, op - 
<fxwo<s, later op<£o? ; ambo, both, apsfxo (cf. ambi- and dfuf>i ); 
nebula, a cloud, veffxkrj. 

Its changes in Latin are the following : 

(1) Before the labial aspirate f, b passes sometimes in- 
to f, as offero for obfero ; sometimes it changes into u, as 
aufugio for abfugio; and sometimes it is rejected, while its 
previous existence is recorded in the lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel, as in averto for Sbverto and avello for ab- 
vello. 

(2) Before s and t, it is commonly softened into p, as 
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scripsi perf. of scribo, and nuptus from nubo. In one case 
however it becomes s before si by assimilation, as jussi for 
jnbsi, pert of jubeo. In compound words, as obtendo, sub- 
traho,etc., heterogeneous sounds are endured in combination 
in Latin contrary to the law of homogeneousness required in 
concurrent vowels so universally in Greek and occasionally 
at least in Latin. 

C. Its equivalents in Sanskrit are 9, g, ch, h, k and v. 

(9) ^ana, hemp; cannabis, Kawa { @i <; ; ^arnis, a horn, cor- 
nu (/cepas) : ^arabha, a crab, carabus, tcapafios. 

(g) gala, the neck ; collum. 

(ch) char, to go, and ch&ras, a course; curro and cursus: 
chil, to cover; celo. 

(h) hard, hrid and hridaya, the heart ; cor(d) (tcrjp and 
tcapSla): hal, to hollow; coelum, (*01X09). 

(k) karavah, a crow ; corvus (*opaf) : kar and kri,tomake, 
creo, to create, (cf. cresco). 

(v) bhavayami (causative form of bhfi, to be), I make ; 
facio (for faciami): jiv, to live; vixi (for vicsi) and victum, 
perf. and supine of vivo. 

C is equivalent to *, 7, y, 7r, in Greek. 

(/c) caro, flesh, icpeas : cygnus, a swan, kvkpos. 

(7) conger, an eel, 7077/309 : caneo, to glisten, 7 avdto. 

(y) ccdo, to depart, ya^co : corium, skin, yopvov : scin- 
do, to divide, <ryify> : ere do, to believe, ypdeo . 

(7r) linquo, to leave Xcwrw : Cf. lupus, a wolf, Xu/co9. 

In the Latin itself, c sometimes changes into g ; as, con- 
trarily, g sometimes becomes c. See the supines of verbs 
in -go, as cinctum, junctum, rectum, from cingo, jungo, re- 
go, for the change of g to c ; and for that of c to g, quadrin- 
genti, quingenti, etc., and negligo, negotium etc. 

So long as the Latin remained pure, c had the hard sound 
of k even before the vowels e and i; and in later times, as 
we learn from Quinctilian, c was pronounced in such names 
as Caius and Cnseus, as G. No distinction in fact was made 
archaically between c and g; and c occupies the same rel- 
ative position in the Roman alphabet that g does in the 
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Greek and Phoenician. The graphic symbol g was not in- 
troduced into the Roman alphabet, until five hundred years 
and more had passed from the founding of the city. Spurius 
Cervilius devised it (a. u. c. 623), in order to represent the 
medial guttural sound, for the soft sound of which c, as well 
as qu, both pronounced as k, were kept Prodigium is ac- 
cordingly for prodicium, from prodico, to tell beforehand ; 
so congruo and ingruo, thought by many to be compounds 
of con and grus, in and grus, are probably but contracted 
forms of concurro and incurro ; compare also dulcis and 
indulgeo. The fact that several words have double forms 
interchangeably in c and g, as vicesimus and vigesimus, 
-centi and -genti, in the various cardinal numbers for hun- 
dreds ; and the change of c to g, in some compound words 
as negotium (nec- otium), or in derived ones, as digitus 
from root die (cf. dico and disco Gr. heitewfu), shows that 
the sound of c wavered at times at least between k and 
g- 

C, like g and like v also sometimes, combined with s is 
changed to x ; while in some perfects in s the guttural en- 
tirely disappears, as in tersi from tergo for tergsi. 

D. The equivalents of d are in Sanskrit d, dh. 

(d) dam, to subdue; domo (cf. dominus and domina; 
Eng. dominion, domineer, domain, dame, dam, damsel, Ma- 
dam). 

(dh) dhaman, a house ; domus. 

Its Greek correspondents are 8, f, cr. 

(8) Setca, ten ; decem. 

(0 fopuh damage ; damnum. 

(^) 0609, God, (^Eol. Jevv, cf. Zew, gen. Aio ?) ; Deus. (Cf. 
t&? 7 /w, stem Sansk. dha, German thun, Eng. do.) 

(<r) /a€<to 9 , middle, medius. Cf. also po8ov and rosa, a 
rose. 

Its peculiarities in Latin are the following : 

(1) Before c, p, r, t, it is regularly assimilated to those let- 
ters, as in accedo, appello, arrideo and attendo. It is also 
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often assimilated before f, g, 1, n, s ; as in sella for sedla 
(for sedela), fossa for fodsa, agger for* adger, etc. 

(2) Before t, it changes in the middle of words by assimi- 
lation into s, as in rastrum for radtrum (from rado), Ad 
rostrum for rodtrum (rodo), and est 3d pers. sing, present of 
edo to eat, for ed*. In some words, after the change of the 
d to s, the t wholly disappears, as in morsum (for mor- 
stum)for mordtum, from mordeo; and so pensum(for pens- 
tum) for pendtum from pendo; and risum for ridtum. 

(3) In nominative forms d drops out before the gender- 
sign s, as laus for lauds, frons for fronds, pes for peds, vas 
for vads and lapis for lapids. 

(4) D has wholly disappeared from the ablative singular 
of nouns where it once existed, as the case-characteristic of 
the ablative in all the different declensions ; as in domino 
for dominod, sermone for sermoned: forms found in archaic 
inscriptions, which yet have left no trace of their previous 
existence upon the present state of the language, except in 
the prosodial fact of the elongation of the final vowel of the 
ablative, as in a, o, u and e terminal, of the 1st, 2d, 4th 
and 5th declensions. 

(5) D, original in archaic forms, became afterwards some- 
times 1, as in lingua for dingua (cf. German zunge, Eng. 
tongue) and lacrima for dacrima (Sa/cpu/xa). So compare 
levir and harjp for SaFrjp, and Ulysses and ' Ohvaaev*;. Com- 
pare also lignum, wood (for burning) and \vyvxx; flame-smoke, 
with Sansk. dah, to burn and Saico, to kindle. 

(6) D followed by u in archaic forms was afterwards re- 
presented by b, as in bellum for archaic duellum ; bis, archaic 
dvis (Gr. 8/9 for 8 F 19 ) ; and also bonus for duonus. 

(7) Di and J were correlated in some forms in Latin ; as 
Diana and Janus; dies, deus, Jovis and Juno. In the de- 
rived languages the Latin di is abundantly thus represented. 


E. This letter represents the Sanskrit a, i, y. 

(a) ad, to eat ; edo. 

(i) ir to go; erro, eppw (cf. fra and epa y the earth), 
(y) yam, to obtain ; emo (cf. vip*)). 

Vol. XVII. No. 68. 72 
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It corresponds with e and r\ in Greek. 

(e) Karrpov , a point from tcevreiv, to prick; centrum (Eng. 
centre). 

( 17 ) rjfpw, a hero : heros. 

In several words the double forms of the present and pre- 
terite roots, apparently occurring, by some inexplicable meta- 
thesis, within the bounds of the Latin itself, are wonderfully 
parallel with similar double forms of the same roots in San- 
skrit : as cerno, perf. crevi (Sansk. kar and kri) ; sterno, 
perf. stravi (Sansk. star and stri). So compare Sansk. sarp 
and srip, to creep and Lat. serpo and repo. 

E is often changed in Latin in compound and derived 
forms into i, o and u. 

(i) pertinax (per+tenax) ; contineo (con-f-teneo) 

(o) extorris (ex+terra) ; socius (sequor); sodalis (sedeo); 
toga (tego) ; vortex (verto). 

(u) In genus (Gr. 7 eVo 9 , stem ya/e?) the proper stem of the 
word is genes and the present genitive generis is for gene- 
sis. In pulsus (part, of pello) for pelsus, for peltus, as like- 
wise in sepultus part, of sepelio, and also in avulsus part, 
of avello and tugurium, from tego, we see similar speci- 
mens of the same change. E also interchanges some- 
times with u in double forms, as dejero and dejuro, pejero 
and peijuro. 

F. F represents several Sanskrit letters, as already shown 
under “ Aspiration ” (p. 839). 

Its Greek equivalents are /S. 

(Sr) fera, a wild beast ; 'brjp : ferveo, to be hot ; %epa). 

(x) fel, gall; : fatisco, to gape ; ^aWa). So com- 
pare frenum, a bridle, and ; and funis, a rope and 

(/3) fremo, to roar ; /S pep*>: fascino, to bewitch; fiaaMiuw. 
Cf. also rufus and ruber, and French siffler with Lat. sibi- 
lare, as also Lat.frater and Eng. brother. It is sometimes har- 
dened in derived forms in Latin into b ; as in the suffixes -ber, 
-brum and -brium. Thus saluber (salus+fero) means literally 
bearing health ; and candelabrum, a candlestick, is literally 
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something bearing a candle. Cf. likewise the imperfect and 
future tense-endings -bam and -bo, with the preterite suffix 
-ui and -vi (fui) : all from same root as Sansk. bhfi, to be. 

G. The equivalents of g in Sansk. are g, gh, j, h, y. 

(g) gaudeo, to rejoice ; garv : garrio, to chatter ; grij, or 
gri : gilvus, yellow ; gaura (cf. German gelb, Eng. yellow 
with gilvus). 

(gh) gauea, an eating-house for gasnea; ghas, to eat. 

(j) genu, the knee; janu: gelu, cold; jalas. 

(?) g^ria, glory and i nclytns, renowned ; gravas, (cf. Gr. 
icXJqs for tcXeFos). 

(h) gena, the cheek (yepvs ) ; hanu(s) : so also ego (eyd>) 
and Sansk. aham (for agham) : and nego(=ne-f-aio),to de- 
ny ; ah, to say : and anguis, a snake ; ahis. 

(y) geminus, twin ; yamas and yamanas, united, from 
yam, to unite (Gr. yafiea) 

Its correspondents in Greek are 7, y, 

(7) genu, the knee ; yovv : gyrus, a circle ; 7 vpfc. 

(x) gotta, a drop ; yiw fut. xev<rft>, adj. yyros : gero, to bear ; 
yelp : an go, to squeeze ; 07^0). 

{$) glans, an acorn ; fiaKavos. 

(*) guberno, to govern ; /cvftepi/dto. 

G becomes c before t, as in lectus and rectus for legtus 
and regtus. The law of homogeneousness in consonantal 
combinations prevails in the middle of words, in Latin as in 
Greek : smooth with smooth ; middle with middle ; and 
rough with rough, as scriptus for scribtus, etc. With a suc- 
ceeding s, g becomes x, as in rexi (reg-si), maximus (mag- 
simus) ; or disappears before s, as mulsi (for mulg -si). As 
an initial letter occurring in combination with other conso- 
nants, it is found only with 1 and r. Before n it has en- 
tirely disappeared from the beginning of many words once 
possessing it, as in navus (Fr. naive) and nosco and nas- 
cor, originally gnavus, gnosco and gnascor ; although it re- 
appears again in compound forms, as ignavus (in-f-gnavus) 
and agnosco. 
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H. H represents Sansk. h; as hiems, wintry storm ; hi- 
man (cf. x^t 10 ) : a * so ve ho, to carry ; vah. Its equiva- 
lents in Greek are the aspirate, as horror and oppea&ea*, 
and x » as hortus and %opro9, veho and o^€ co ; hirundo and 

H is but a light breathing, and so light that two 
vowels enclosing it between them are affected by their juxta- 
position, just as if it were wanting: the first being made 
short by the second, according to the usual rule, that a 
vowel before another vowel is short. 

It changes before t into c ; as tractus from traho and 
vectus from veho. So mactus agrees with Sansk. mah in its 
root ; as do also magnus, magis and major, for magior (cf. 
jjbeLtfl&v for /jueyuov). 

The sign H was used as a sign to represent the aspirate 
by the Greeks, before being used, as it came to be in the end, 
as the sign for double e, or rj ; and it was accordingly placed, 
at the outset, after the smooth mutes 7 r, r, to indicate the 

aspiration of them, afterwards indicated by the symbols fax> 
When used as a whole simply to designate the vowel 
it was also divided and one half of the symbol I* shortened 
for convenience into ' was used to denote the rough breath- 
ing; while the other half i shortened into the smooth 
breathing, and turned from the proper cursive direction of 
the letter, to indicate that its force did not go over upon it, 
was used to discriminate as such every initial vowel that was 
not aspirated. 

I. and J. I is often the equivalent of the Sanskrit a, and 
i, and §. 

(a) ignis, fire ; agnis : in, into and in ; ana : imber, a 
shower ; abhra : in vitus, unwilling ; vas, to wish. 

(i) is, he ; i, the demonstrative particle i (cf. also idem 
the same and Sansk. idam, lie, it) ; eo, ire, to go ; i, to go : 
viginti, twenty ; vin^ati. 

(e) vitis, a vine ; vgtra, a reed. 

J is equivalent to Sansk. y, as jungo, to join ; yu and 
yuj : juvenis, a youth ; yuvan. 

The Greek correspondent of j is f, which was not pro- 
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nounced, as commonly in this country, as if ds, but as dsh or 
j or zh ; and the ancients spoke admiringly of its soft liquid 
sound. 

I in compound and derived forms in Latin is often sub- 
stituted for other letters, as for a, ae, e, o and u. It is the 
substitute of a in incldo (in+cado) ; ae, in incido (in-|-cae- 
do) ; e, in retineo (re-f-teneo) ; o, in illico (in+loco) ; u, in 
consilium (from consulo) and exsilium (exsul). I repre- 
sents the short vowel-sounds in Greek a, e, o. (a) digitus ; 
SaxTvXos : catinus, a bowl ; tcaravos. (e) piper, pepper, 
irkirepi. (o) canis gen. canis, a dog ; xvo>v f gen. tevvos. 

J sometimes falls out of the middle of words as in obex 
for objex (objicio) and ais, 2d pers. present of aio, or ajo, 
for ajis. J is the consonantal counterpart of the vowel i, 
as v is also of u. 

As the Greek v was pronounced like the French u, the 
corresponding vowel of Latin forms, from the same root as 
Greek forms containing intakes i in its place, to which the 
short French u-sound is very similar. The letter y accord- 
ingly has received from this fact the alphabetic name y Grec, 
in French. 

K. K was employed in the earliest period of the Latin, 
as the equivalent of the Greek at which time c repre- 
sented the Greek 7 in sound as well as in its alphabetic 
place and its symbolic form (inverted). When subsequently 
a new symbol for g was invented, c supplanted k in use ; 
and k in consequence fell into disuse, except in a few ab- 
breviated forms as Kal. for calendae, etc. 

L. L is equivalent to Sanskrit 1, n, r. d. , 

(1) labor, labi, to fall and labo, are ; lab and lamb : li- 
bet and lubet, it is pleasing ; lubh : ligo, to bind ; lig. 

(n) alius, another; anyas. 

(r) lyra (Gr. \vpa prob. at first XvSpa ; ru, to sound forth 
and rudn, an instrument) : laedo, to injure ; radh ; lateo, to 
be concealed ; rah, (cf. Fr. rossignol and lusciniolus). So 
the terminations -alis and -aris are radically the same. 

(d) lignum, wood (to burn) ; dah, to burn : levir, a 
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brother in law (Gr. harjp for 8aFqp ) ; devri : mel, honey • 
madhu. So lingua was originally dingua. Cf. also the 
double forms iu Greek haxfrvr) and a laurel, and Lat 

oleo, to smell and odor; also, Lat. am ylum, starch and Fr. 
amidon. 

As 1 could not remain doubled at the end of a word, it 
was removed, in the nominative, from the end of the stems 
inell, honey, and fell, gall. 

M. M has for its Sanskrit equivalent m. Cf. machi- 
nor, to contrive, etc. ; Sansk. rnah ( Gr. puqyavaopLa^ Eng. make, 
Fr. ma^on, Eng. mason. 

M interchanges with n, as immanis and immitto for in- 
manis and in-mitto. M also corresponds as a final letter, in 
the declension of both verbs and nouns, with v l in Greek 
(Sansk. m) ; since the Greek ear would not tolerate m, at 
the end of words. Before s, it is assimilated in one case to 
s ; as pressi, perf. of premo, for premsi. Usually when m 
and s would occur together in the perfect of verbs, p is eu- 
phonically inserted between them, as prompsi, perf. of pro- 
mo (= pro+emo) : and sumpsi perf. of sumo (= sub-f-emo). 
Cf. for similar epenthesis of p in French, dompter, to subdue 
(Lfat. domitare), and in English tempt (Lat. tento). 

M interchanges in Latin in some instances with b and 
v, as hibernus (hiems) and promulgo for provulgo ; with 
which compare also globus and glomus. 

N. The Sansk. equivalents of n, are n, sn, jn. 

(n) neo, to spin and necto, to connect together; nah, to 
knit: nasus, the nose ; nasa(s). 

(sn) no, to swim, and nato; sn k: nix, nivis, snow; sna- 
vas (from verb snu, to pour forth). 

(jn) nosco (for gnosco), to know ; jnft 

N in Latin corresponds sometimes with r in Greek ; as 
pinus, a pine, Gr. planus, broad, Gr. TTkarv?. 

In composition with l and r, n is assimilated to them, as 

1 So in French also, m often changes to n, as colonne, a column (coiumna) ; 
sender a path (Lat. semita). 
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colligo for conligo and corruo for conruo. So also ullus is 
for unlus, for unulus ; and corolla for coronla for coronola. 
Before s, as in trans, n often disappears, as in trado (trans 
-f-do), traduco, and traho, and tracto its derivative (suppos- 
ing traho to be for tra+vebo). So in elephas (for elephants) 
and gigas (gigants), and adamas (adamants), the letters 
nt have been dropped out before the gender-sign, as always 
in Greek 1 when the gender-sign is retained. The disappear- 
ance of n, in the perfect and supine forms of verbs, which 
contain it in the present and imperfect tenses, as in fundo, 
pungo, tango, is not, of course, to be explained, as a matter 
of euphonic necessity or convenience. Such verbs have 
their pure stems, which are found, as in Greek, in the prete- 
rite tenses, nasalized in the present and imperfect tenses, as 
likewise in the Greek in both voices. 

Other words besides verbs are sometimes thus strengthened 
in Latin, as ambi (ap^>C) Sansk. abhi ; and inferus, sup. in- 
fimus ; Sansk. adhas, low, comp, adhar&s, sup. adhamas. 

O. O is equivalent to Sansk. a, &, fiu. 

(a) os(s), a bone ; asthi. 

(a) vox, voice ; vach(s). 

(au) octo, eight ; ashtau. 

Its correspondents in Greek are o, o>, e. 

(o) nomen, a name ; ovofxa . (o>) ago ; ayo>. (e) oliva, 

the olive, e’Xa/a, and oleum, oil, e\xuov. 

O is frequently interchanged with u in derived forms : as 
sermunculus, diminutive of sermo(n) ; exsul (ex+solum) ; 
cultum (sup. of colo) ; robur, gen. roboris ; publicus (for 
populicus) from populus ; vult (for volit) from volo ; and 
also homo and humanus. So, the ancient name of Mo- 
dena was Mutina. 

It sometimes interchanges with e, in the same word, as 


1 When such a combination would occur in nominal bases as vs, vts , or, ps, 
in Greek, the rule is, if the gender sign is retained, to reject the other letters of 
the combination as ylyas (yiyavrs) : or, to reject the gender-sign and keep final 
r or p, and lengthen the vowel preceding it, by way of compensation, as sroififiv 
[xotfitvs ) ; (pjrops). 
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vertex and vortex (verto) ; vester and voster (vos). It is 
in derivatives sometimes changed to i, as in cognitus (cog* 
nosco). 

By way of adding more weight to the stem-vowel, other 
vowels, and especially e, are changed to o, in derived forms, 
as so often occurs also in Greek : as socius (from sequor) ; 
sodalis (sedeo) ; procus (precor) ; solium (sedeo) ; modus 
(metior) ; nodus (necto). These changes occur chiefly, in 
both Latin and Greek, in the case of nouns 1 derived from 
verbs. 


P. Its Sanskrit equivalents are p, v, b. (p) palus, a 
marsh; palvala(s): pingo, to paint; pij and pinj. (v) por- 
cus, a pig ; varaha(s). (b) puto, to consider ; budh : pes- 
tis, a plague; b&dh&. 

P, when initial, can be followed only by 1 and r of all the 

consonants. Its euphonic insertion between m and s, in 
perfect and supine forms, has been already described. Its 
Greek correspondents are 7 r, <j>> t, k, (7t) palma, the hand ; 
TraXdfjLT). ( 0 ) pars, a part, \ap<ro 9, from <f>dpa>, to divide, 
(r) pavo, a peacock; rato 9. (*) lupus, a wolf; Xu* cov. 

P is interchangeable in Latin with b , 8 as scripsi perf. of 
scribo; with v, as opilio and ovilio 3 , a shepherd from ovis, 
a sheep ; and with t, as hospes and hostis, each having for 
their primary signification, a stranger. 

Q. Q, and qu represent Sansk. k, ch, p, 5. (k) quis, 

who; kas: quatio, to shake; kvath, to agitate, (ch) co- 
quo (for poquo), to cook ; pach (cf. Trerray for 7 T€*Ta>) : quae- 
ro for queeso, perf. quaesivi ; chesth, to seek, (p) quinque, 
five, panchan (ireirre 7 rkytce) : (5) equus, a horse ; a^vas. 

1 In German, and correspondingly in English, there are many instances of a 
change of the stem-vowel of verbs, to indicate distinctions of time. 

As, singen, to sing. Imperf. sang. Past Part, gesungen. 

“ stehlen, to steal, “ stahL M “ gestohlen. 

“ sprechen, to speak. “ sprach. “ “ gesprochen. 

“ binden, to bind. n band. " “ gebunden. 

* So, Latin apotheca becomes, vice versa , French bontiqne. 

8 Cf. Lat pauper and French panvre ; and also German vater and Lat. pater. 
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Its correspondents in Greek are n r, as sequor, to follow ; 
errofiat : and r, as quis, who ; rw (for /<*?). With refer- 
ence to the interchangeableness of q, or any other guttural, 
with p, or any other labial, in Sanskrit or Greek, compare 
with other examples previously cited, proximus (for propsi- 
mus) ; vixi (vivsi) and nix (nivs). So tabeo, to pine away, 
corresponds with rptcco and French suivre with Lat. sequi. 

Qu is not a diphthong in Latin, as in German and Eng- 
lish. It had only, as in French, the simple sound of k. The 
vowel u was added, simply to make it capable of articula- 
tion. In early forms a similar combination of u with g oc- 
curred, as tinguo, unguo and urgueo, first forms of tingo, 
ungo, and urgeo. So in French we find guerir, guider, etc. ; 
and in English, guide, guard, etc. 

Q in qu, before another u and also before t, becomes c; 
as secutus for sequutus (sequor) and secundus for sequ- 
undus. So is it with relictus from relinquo and coctus 
from coquo and concutio for conquatio and cujus, gen. of quis 
(for quojus). In one word, inquilinus for incolinus, a re- 
verse change occurs ; and in quura with its double form 
cum, we have two different spellings of the same word with 
the same pronunciation. 

R. Its equivalents are in Sanskrit r, 1; and various con- 
sonantal combinations with r, as pr, dr, sr, kr. 

(r) res, a thing; ras: rex, a king; rfij: rod o, to gnaw; rad: 
rheda, a carriage, rathas. 

(1) rumpo, to break ; lup and lump. 

(pr) re- and red- back; prati. 

(dr) racemus, a cluster of grapes ; draksha(s). 

(sr) rivus, a brook (cf. pe co for opeFai) ; sru, to pour forth, 
(kr) rideo, to laugh ; krid. 

Before s, r is sometimes rejected, as lepus for lepors (o 
being also euphonically changed to u) ; flos for flors, mus 
for murs ; pulvis for pulvers ; cinis for ciners ; in which 
cases s is the gender-sign. So hausi perf. of haurio is for 
haursi and haesi for haersi. But in such neuter forms as 
jus, corpus, foedus etc. the s is to be analyzed as a substi- 
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tute for r : and radical r is accordingly often changed to s, 
before nominal and adjective suffixes ; as flosculus for flor- 
culus and corpusculum for corporculum ; scelestus for sce- 
lertus and rusticus for rurticus : while before t, especially 
in supines, radical r often becomes s; as gestum for ger- 
tum (gero), questus for quertus (queror) and ustum (uro) 
for urtum. 

R is often assimilated before 1 and s : as puella, for pu- 
erla for puerula ; libellus for liberlus ; and pellucidus for 
perlucidus: as also gessi for gersi (gero) and ussi (uro) 
for ursi. 

It is sometimes inserted into words by epenthesis, as in 
sero perf. sevi (Gr. aelco, Sansk. su, German saen) and in 
the genitive plurals of nouns -arum, -orum, -erum for aura, 
oiim, eiim, Gr. ouov etc. So brachium compares with Sansk. 
bahu and frango with bhanj. 

R is often the representative of an original s in Latin : as 
ara for asa; eram for esam quorum for quosum (Sansk. 
kasam) dirimo for disemo ; diribeo for dishibeo. So com- 
pare nasus and naris. In German and English likewise r 
and s often interchange : as German war, frieren, hase, ei- 
sen ; Eng. was, freeze, hare, iron. 

S. S represents Sansk. s, 5, ch, sv, ksh. (s) scando, to 
climb; skand. (5) saccharum, sugar; garkaga. (ch) obscu- 
rus (atad, < TKoid 9 and aKoros) ; chhaya. (sv) soror for so- 
sor,a sister; svasri and svasar. (ksh) sipo,tocast away; kship. 

The correspondents of s in Greek are the aspirate, as su- 
per and t/7 rep ; <r, as studeo and owevBo), 

In some cases s initial is found in roots wanting it in 
Greek, as scalpo and 7 \v<f)a> y scruta and ypvrr) ; and, vice 
versa, it is not found in some roots where in Greek it does 
occur, as fallo and <r<f>dX\ja > . 

S is dropped in the nominative from the end of any stem, 
where it would otherwise be doubled, as as (for ass) gen. as- 
sis and os (for oss) gen. ossis. It is also often dropped in 
the middle of compound words as diduco, dimico, divello 
for disduco etc. 
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For the interchange of s and r, see letter r. 

S is assimilated before f, as differo for disfero ; and it 
assimilates to itself in many cases, a preceding b, d, m, r, t, 
as jussi (for jubsi), cessi (cedsi), pressi (premsi), gessi (ger- 
si), confessus (confetsus, for confettus). 

S sometimes represents in Latin an original d, as esca 
and esculentus and est, he eats, from edo, to eat, for edca 
etc. So in Greek ia^uo and fut. IS ofiat compare ; as also 
Lat. rosa and poSov and Sansk. madhyas and pAoo$. 

T. The Sanskrit equivalents of t are t, st, sth, dh. 
(t) tendo, to extend ; tan. (st) tono, to thunder ; stan (cf. 
Srevrcop , famous for his loud voice), (sth) taurus, a bull ; 
sthiras. (dh) terra, the ground ; dhara. 

Its Greek correspondents are t ; and as vestis; €<7^779, etc. 

T is assimilated to s, as quassi perf. of quatio for quatsi 
and missum for mitsum (for mittum). T is also often sup- 
pressed before s, as in the nominatives mors, mens, dos, for 
morts, ments, dots and the perfects misi, sensi for mitsi 
and sentsi. T becomes sometimes d in derived forms, as 
quadra and quadraginta from quatuor, and so mendax, de- 
ceitful from mentior, to lie. 

In the middle of a word before two vowels the first of 
which is i, t was in the later period of the Latin language 
pronounced with a sibilant sound, as is evident from the 
double spelling ci and ti used in such cases, as in nuntius 
and nuncius. 

U and Y. U represents Sansk. u, v or kv and a. (u) sub, 
under ( xnro ) ; upa. (kv) ubi, where, for cubi, as in alicubi 
(alius+cubi, or ubi) ; kva. 

U is sometimes hardened into its corresponding conso- 
nantal form v, as gavisus, perf. form of gaudeo. Some- 
times it is shortened into e or i, as bacillus, dimin. of bacu- 
lus (for bacululus) ; and so tabella (for tabulula) dimin. of 
tabula ; and familia formed from famulus. Other vowels 
frequently change in derived forms to u, but u seldom 
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changes to them as in cultum sap. of colo; insulto and ex- 
sulto from salio, compounded with in and ex. 

The equivalents of v in Sanskrit are u, v, b, k. (a) vao 
ca a cow ; ukshan, an ox from vah, to carry, (v) veneror, 
to worship : van ; via, a way ; vah, to go. (b) valeo, to be 
strong; bala, force, (k) vermis, a worm ; krimi. 

Its correspondents in Greek are the digamma ft as vi- 
num (oZw)? for Foivos) ; and ft as volo (/3ov\oficu). 

V is properly a labial differing from f, only as being 
somewhat harder. The two sounds compare phonetically, 
as in English the two sounds of th, in think and rather, or 
bath and bathe. After a vowel and before a consonant, 
especially t, it changes often into u, as lautum for lavtum 
(lavo), nauta for navta; cautum for cavtum. And so also, 
vice versa, after a consonant and before a vowel or t, it 
changes into u, as docui for docvi and solutum for solv- 
tum. In some words v drops out and the previous vowel 
is lengthened as votum supine of voveo, for vovtum and 
oblitus, part, of obliviscor, for oblivtus. In a few cases it is 
changed, in combination with s into a guttural, as vixi, vic- 
tual for vivsi and vivtum from vivo ; and nix (for nivs) 
gen. nivis. In forms like juvi, fovi, movi, cavi etc., there is 
a contraction of the full original forms, which were juv-vi 
(juv- being the verb stem and -vi the tense-ending, com- 
posed of the tense characteristic v and the person-ending i), 
and ftfv-vi, mov-vi, cav-vi etc. V, when occurring in a syl- 
lable which was afterwards contracted, changed to u, as neu 
for neve, seu for sive, nauta for navita. 

X. Its Sanskrit equivalent is ksh as axis (afo> i/), an axle- 
tree ; aksha : and its Greek correspondents are £ and, in 
proper names sometimes, a and <r<r: as sex, six; ef : Ajax 
and A?a<; , Ulixes and 'OBvooevs. 

X represents, as a compound consonant, cs, gs, and some- 
times vs, ps and ts. 

(cs) vox : (gs) rex : (vs), connixi perf. of conniveo for 

connivsi and fluxi perf. of fluo, for fluvsi : (ps) proximus, 
superlative of propior, for propsimus : (ts) nixus for nit- 
sus from nitor. 
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In one word at least the use of x seems to be altogether 
arbitrary ; senex, gen. senis. The author can think of no eu- 
phonic analysis that will explain it 

X in the preposition ex changes into f by assimilation 
before f, as effero etc. 

The change of x to ss or sc is noticeable in a few words, 
as lassus (for laxus) and lascivus (for laxivus). 

Y. This letter was not introduced until a late period in- 
to the Latin alphabet ; and it was then confined to words 
borrowed from the Greek, in which v had been previously 
used. As the Greek v was in pronunciation the modern 
French u, its representation by y in Latin, in the middle of 
words, was very natural. 

Z was borrowed from the Greek, and used only to denote 
foreign words. 

No one who has not undertaken to compass the whole sub- 
ject of phonology, for himself, in its many internal elements 
and external relations ; and to subject its facts and difficul- 
ties to a thorough analysis of his own ; and to adjust the re- 
sults of his manifold investigations in all their separate 
and combined aspects into a harmonious scientific sys- 
tem, adequate to the wants of so great and so compli- 
cated a subject, — can have any just idea of the amount of 
earnest, varied and repeated thought and research required 
for its proper development. No one will welcome more 
gladly than the author, the sound of another’s blast, drill 
or hammer, in these vast and but partially worked mines of 
scholarly exploration. His own effort has been, to throw a 
true and strong light on matters hitherto lying out of the 
field of scholastic vision, in this country; and to him who 
shall give them a brighter and fuller illumination, no one 
shall shout with more gladness : All hail ! 

Erratum. — On page 691 (Vol. XVI.), of previous article, lines 2 and 80, 
for word dadAmi, I place, read dadh&mi. 

Vol. XVII. No. 68. 73 
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ARTICLE VI. 

A JOURNEY TO NEAPOLIS AND PHILIPPI. 

BT HOBATIO B. HACKETT, D. D., PBOFBSSOB AT NEWTON. 

[Prefatory Note by the Editors of the Bib. Sac. — The Book Notices which have 
been prepared for our present Number, we have chosen to defer, in order that 
we may publish the following valuable narrative, which, although accessible 
perhaps in another form, will yet be new to our readers ; and which, being 
peculiarly appropriate, has been specially revised and enlarged, for this 
Periodical.] 

It was the writer’s original plan to travel by land through 
Macedonia from Thessalonica to Neapolis, and thus visit the 
several places in that country (Philippi, Amphipolis, Apollo- 
nia are the others), which Luke has mentioned in the Acts of 
the Apostles. The principal object, however, was to see Ne- 
apolis and Philippi, and so much the more because they lie 
considerably aside from the ordinary route of travellers, and 
have seldom been described by persons attracted to them as 
places of biblical interest. On arriving at Thessalonica, on 
the 6th of December, 1858, it appeared necessary to modify 
this plan in part. The lateness of the season presented un- 
foreseen obstacles. The rains had been uncommonly abun- 
dant, and had flooded the country. The streams were swol- 
len, and many of the bridges swept away. The Turkish post 
between Thessalonica and Constantinople had recently been 
more than a week behind its time. Individuals, wliose judg- 
ment I was not at liberty to disregard, advised me against 
this undertaking. Not to fail wholly in my purpose, there- 
fore, I concluded to return to Volo in Thessaly, near the an- 
cient Iolchos, and cross by steamer to Neapolis, on the other 
side. The passage occupies, usually, twenty-four hours ; but 
a storm overtook us, and the voyage proved to be more than 
twice as long. We remained ten hours in one position off 
against Mount Athos, without making the least head-way. 
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The engine was powerless against the combined force of the 
winds and waves, and no harbor was within reach which it was 
deemed prudent to attempt to enter. Towards the close of 
the second day the storm abated, and the captain took shel- 
ter for the night under the lee of Thasos. A run of two hours 
the next morning brought us into the port of Kavalla, the 
ancient Neapolis. 


Arrival at Kavalla . 

Roumelia, which includes the ancient Macedonia, is a 
Turkish province, and does not excel in all the arts of civ- 
ilized life. It was a pleasant relief, after a brief experience 
in the best khan (J-evohofceiov or tcarakviia, as the Greeks 
term it) which the place afforded, to be invited by the Eng- 
lish vice-Consul, Frederick Maling, Esq., to make his house 
my home during my sojourn in that region. It is not enough 
to say that this gentleman treated me with as much kindness 
as if I had been one of his own countrymen ; for I know of 
no title with which one stranger can approach another which 
could have procured for me a heartier welcome, or a more 
generous hospitality, than I received from him. It becomes 
me, at the outset, to make this acknowledgment, and to say, 
further, that I am indebted to his intelligence for hints and 
information which were invaluable to me in the prosecution 
of my inquiries. 

I arrived at Kavalla in the forenoon of Saturday, Decem- 
ber 11. A general survey of the place and the making of ar- 
rangements for the expedition to Philippi occupied the re- 
mainder of the day. The town is built on a rocky promon- 
tory, which juts out from the coast of Roumelia into the 
Aegean. The harbor, a mile and a half wide at the entrance 
and half a mile broad, lies oil the west side. The more promi- 
nent geographical features are the range of hills on the west, 
known to the ancients as Symbolum, which come down near 
the shore, and connect transversely the eastern end of Pan- 
gaeus in the south, and the opposite end of Haemus, or Rho- 
dope, in the north. Back of Symbolum lies the Plain of Phi- 
lippi, flanked on the right and left by the other ranges just 
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named. Mount Athos, the Aghion Oros ('Ayiov *opo<;) of the 
present Greeks, is conspicuous in the south-west The land 
along the eastern shore is low, and otherwise unmarked by 
any peculiarity. Samothrace, in the same direction, can be 
seen when the atmosphere is clear. The island of Thasos 
bears a little to the southeast, twelve or fifteen miles distant. 
A post-road passes through Kavalla to Constantinople, east- 
ward, and to Drama and Thessalonica, westward. The fur- 
ther details will be more in place hereafter. 

Historical Associations . 

I assume here, for the present, that Kavalla is the Neapo- 
lis mentioned in Acts 9 : 14. Here Paul and his associates, 
Silas, Timothy, and Luke, landed in Europe on their pro- 
gress to the west as heralds of the gospel. They proceeded 
from here, over Symbolum, to Philippi, and thence onward 
to the south of Greece. Paul traversed the same ground 
again on his second visit to that country, and on his return 
from Corinth, on his last journey to Jerusalem, came once 
more to Philippi, and embarked at Neapolis for the opposite 
shores of Asia. The historian of the party shows a peculiar 
interest in the Macedonian labors of the apostle. It is ob- 
servable that Luke, who became his companion at Troas, 
drops the first person in the narrative & t that place, and does 
not resume it again till he comes to the account of their sail- 
ing thence for the last time. It is possible that he himself 
spent the interval between the apostle’s first and second Gre- 
cian tour in that city. It is certain that he dwells upon the 
events there with something like the partiality of a favorite 
theme. The most graphic chapter in the book, unless we 
except the account of the voyage to Rome, is unquestiona- 
bly that which relates to Philippi and the occurrences there. 
The church which Paul was instrumental in planting in that 
city was preeminently distinguished for its purity and its ef- 
ficiency. The name of Philippians has been rendered memo- 
rable forever by the loving epistle which the great apostle 
addressed to them. It is evident from its contents that no 
one of the primitive churches enjoyed so much of his confi- 
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dence and affection. The Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
was written in Macedonia, and in all probability at Philippi. 
Nor had the sound of Paul’s footsteps hardly ceased to be 
heard here, before Macedonia was honored with the presence 
of another of the faithful witnesses. Ignatius, bishop of An- 
tioch, passed through this region on his way to Rome, where 
he was to be thrown to the wild beasts in the amphitheatre. 
Having crossed from Troas to Neapolis, he proceeded to Phi- 
lippi, and thence onward, by the Egnatian Way, to Tbessa- 
lonica and Dyrrachium, where he took ship again and went 
forward joyfully to meet his fate. Such recollections exalt 
the interest of a visit to such places, infinitely above the at- 
traction of “ all Greek, above all Roman fame.” I cannot 
doubt that I shall have the reader’s sympathy in the attempt 
to bring up afresh this scene of apostolic energy and self- 
denial and triumph. 

Excursion to Philippi . 

I took the earliest opportunity to make the proposed excur- 
sion to Philippi. Mr. Maling, who had been there several 
times and was familiar with the ground, was one of the par- 
ty. A Greek friend, a Macedonian by birth, who had ac- 
companied me from Athens, went with us. On Monday, 
about ten in the forenoon, we started from Kavalla. The 
present route must be the ancient one, for it is evidently the 
shortest route between the two places, and crosses the hills 
at the only point where a passage could be easily effected. 
Just out of the gate, on the west of the town, we crossed a 
stream which came down from the right, and, at the dis- 
tance of a few rods, emptied into the harbor. On the bank 
stands a magnificent plane-tree (ifKaravo^j^the unmistakable 
age of which must cover no small portion of the interval be- 
tween our own days and the days of the apostles. The 
present trunk measures thirty-three feet in circumference, 
and when perfect must have been forty feet or more. It is 
partially decayed now ; and the hollow, as was evident from 
the blackened sides, has been used as a shelter for the be- 
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nigh ted or the houseless. 1 A recent flood had swept away 
the bridge over the stream, except a single arch, and had 
borne the fragments into the sea. 

Crossing of Symbolum. 

For fifteen minutes after this the paved road runs quite 
near the shore. We passed a Gipsy settlement, within view, 
on the right. We begin then to ascend, and are climbing 
the eastern side of Symbolum. Near the commencement of 
this ascent the track of an older road turned off to the left, to- 
wards the sea ; but, as I afterwards ascertained, left that di- 
rection, and, near the top of the ridge, fell again into the road 
which we pursued. Another stream was dashing wildly 
through a ravine on the left, along the side of which the pres- 
ent road is constructed. As we mounted higher the air be- 
came colder ; and the country people, whom we met on the 
way to market, had their capotes drawn closely about their 
heads. A thin soil covers the rocky hills, supporting little 
more than thorny shrubs, a few wild olives and stunted oaks, 
and a plentiful crop of ferns and mosses; some of the last 
exceedingly rich and delicate. Looking back when about 
one third of the way to the top, Kavalla, with its port, made 
a fine appearance ; and the summit of the promontory on 
which it stands, seemed directly opposite to us. The more 
open spots, which looked toward the sea, are thickly strewn 
with large bowlders, thrown into every variety of position, as 
if just left there by the refluent waves. Symbolum, accord- 
ing to captain Graves, is 1670 feet high; but the road is some- 
what lower, as it passes through a gorge with overhanging 
heights on the right and the left. We reached the water- 
shed in thirty minutes from Kavalla. That town disappeared 
then, and the prospect was cut off both towards the east and 

1 A distinguished botanist (Prof. Gray, of Harvard College), informs me 
that a plane-tree of this description cannot be less than five hundred years old. 
There is another tree of the same species, almost as large, near the principal 
mosque in the town. It is still vigorous, and bids fair to run the race of other 
centuries. The plane-tree at Kephissia, on the way to Marathon, which has 
been so much admired, has a girth of less than thirty feet. 
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the west. It proved, however, to be a few rods only across 
the ridge ; and soon another scene opened suddenly upon us. 
First, the snowy peaks of Pangaeus in the south-west, and 
those of Haemus in the north and north-west, rose up majes- 
tically before us. A few steps further, and the entire Plain of 
Philippi and its grand amphitheatre of hills, the acropolis 
and the ruins at its base, were before our eyes, as if a curtain 
had been drawn aside in a moment by an enchanter’s hand. 
I reserve a more particular description of the view from this 
point for a subsequent paragraph. The Pieric Valley, which 
leads down to the coast between Pangaeus and Symbolum, 
was very distinctly visible. It surprised me to see a collec- 
tion of water in that part of the Plain almost large enough to 
be called a lake. The declivity on this side is more abrupt 
than on the other. The descent to the border of the Plain 
occupied twenty minutes. The paved road here, from the 
nature of the ground, must follow the ancient Roman Way; 
though, in consequence of having been repaired so often, it 
may not be easy to distinguish the work of one hand from that 
of another. The hills jut out somewhat beyond each other ; 
so that, after reaching the bottom, we advanced, for a time, 
under the shoulder of a ridge on the left. The mountains 
which slope down from the north, reminded us strikingly of 
those of Hymettus. They presented the same puffed-out, 
swelling forms so characteristic of the Attic scenery. 

Plain of Philippi . 

The road, after striking into the Plain, was much less per- 
fect than it had been hitherto. The soil is too soft to allow 
the stones to be laid firmly ; in some places they were gone 
altogether, and in others submerged beneath the mud and 
water. Yet the track could be easily traced, and the pave- 
ment reappeared every now and then. We passed several 
flocks of sheep and goats, intermixed, as represented in the 
parable. The abundant rain had so flooded the fields that 
the peasants, in some instances, were sowing them a second 
time. At half past eleven, a. m., we reached a large Turkish 
cemetery, which contained many monuments, of which the 
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material was antique. Some of them were marble pillars at 
the head of the graves, with the end wrought into the turban- 
shaped figure with which the Turks so often embellish their 
tombs. Many such pillars were lying on the ground ; other 
more ordinary stones, taken evidently from buildings, were 
used for the like purpose. Latin letters, and occasionally 
single words, could be deciphered on the fragments. The 
great marble quarry in this region is the island of Thasos. 
The specimens here may have been obtained, originally, from 
that source, but were the immediate spoils of the fallen Phi- 
lippi . 1 Nearly off against the cemetery, toward the middle of 
the Plain, was the Turkish village of Bereketli, which signifies 
“ Plenty ” 


Ancient Monument . 

In fifteen minutes beyond this cemetery we came to a khan, 
kept by a Greek family, where we stopped a quarter of an 
hour. Here is a large monumental block of marble, called in 
Turkish, Dikili-tash ,” “ Upright stone,” twelve feet high and 
seven feet square. It rests on a plinth, composed of two 
pieces of the same kind of marble. It appears to be the base 
or pedestal of some structure which originally stood upon it. 
It has a hole on the top, which may have been designed for 
the reception of a statue. There is an inscription on two 
sides, in large Latin letters, of which the names “ Caius Vi- 
bius et Cornelius Quartus” are nearly all that can now be 
made out. The lower part of the block is mutilated, and the 
fresh color of the surface showed that pieces had been re- 
cently chipped off. We were informed that the Turks have 
a superstition that, the stone, pulverized and taken as a po- 
tion, is a valuable specific, and that they seek it for that por- 


1 I have since read that Belon, a French traveller, who was here in the six- 
teenth century, observed a vein of marble near Philippi itself. He would 
account in that way for the abundant use of this stone in the city and the envi- 
rons. Paul Lukas, another and later French traveller, thought he could distin- 
guish different kinds of marble, and conjectured that the better species was 
brought from Thasos. He also speaks of a quarry in the hill near which Phi- 
lippi was built. 
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pose. The Greek innkeeper told us, also, that the cavity on 
the top was the crib (<f>aTvr)) out of which Alexander’s horse 
Bucephalus, was accustomed to eat his oats. 1 

Near this khan is another cemetery, full of fragments of mar- 
ble columns used as grave-stones. On the opposite side is a 
cluster of beautiful shade trees ; and on the same side, at a 
greater distance, a mill, to which the water is conveyed 
through a flume from a sedgy pool in the neighborhood. The 
stream rushed along its channel with great violence. In the 
same direction, beyond the mill-race, are seen the ruins of a 
fortification on a slight eminence, which may have been some 
outpost of Philippi. The time from this point to the site 
of the ancient city was twenty minutes. There is no hu- 
man habitation, in any direction, nearer the site than this 
caravansary. Beyond here, the indications of approaching 
an important locality are more and more numerous. Slabs 
of marble, broken columns, and chaplets, building stones, 
heaps of rubbish, attest the suburban extent of the town, 
though no doubt some of these remains have been brought 
hither from the town itself. 

River near Philippi . 

Luke states in the Acts (16:12 sq.), that Paul and his com- 
panions, after being a few days at Philippi, “ went out of the 
gate by a river side,” and, sitting down there, spoke the word 
to the Jewish proselytes, who had a place of worship on the 
banks of the river. The expression implies that the stream 
flowed near the city ; that they had only to pass out of the gate, 2 
and were then shortly at the spot which they would reach. 
Many of the streams in the East are transient; they are full 

1 This story has at least the interest which arises from its having been repeated 
on the spot through successive generations. Belon was entertained with the 
same pleasantry, two hundred and fifty years ago. 

* The Common Text has ir^Acwr (and so the English version “city”); but 
Lachmann and Tischendorf adopt irtfAijr, as do most of the recent commen- 
tators. The authorities are A B C D and the principal Versions. The laws of 
textual criticism require us to accept wfoijr as the word from the first hand. Yet 
the remarks in the body of the page are scarcely less in point, if any one chooses 
to adhere to the other reading. 
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and swollen during the rainy season, but disappear in summer. 1 
Mr. Maling had been there several times in the hot months, 
but found the water-course always dry. I was not without 
hope that the lateness of my journey would enable me, as one 
of its compensations, to see the river or stream (Trorapos:)^ in 
our sense of the expression, which Luke speaks of as being 
near Philippi, and which travellers have so generally missed. 
Yet the subject, as we approached the ruins, had passed for 
a moment from my mind. I was intent on gazing at the 
memorials of the past heaped up before me ; and the lower 
ground, directly under the line of the ancient walls, was not 
yet in sight. Suddenly, as we drew nearer, a roaring noise 
broke upon me ; there was no visible cause for it ; it seemed 
almost as if some convulsion of nature was at hand. 9 A few 
steps further, and the mystery was cleared up: there, rushing 
and foaming over its rocky bed, was a wild winter torrent, 
which had been formed by the recent rains. The proper bed 
of the stream measured, in width, sixty-six feet. One-half of 
this space was covered with water, varying from one and a 
half and two feet to four and five feet. The stones at the 
bottom were rounded and worn, and showed the action of a 
still more powerful current at times. Its course was wind- 
ing as it ran past Philippi ; and it is evident that the direc- 
tion of the walls had been adjusted to that of the stream. It 
skirts the east or south-east side, and then trends off to the 
south-west. It forms a moderate cascade just below the 
ruins, and empties, in all probability, into the marsh or lake 
which is so conspicuous towards the west end of the Plain. It 
may be conjectured that, in aucient times, the banks off 
against the city were walled up, as is seen to be the case, 
under similar circumstances, elsewhere ; so that the water was 

1 As late in the year as the second week in November, I walked dry-shod 
along the water coarse of the llissos, from a point opposite the Acropolis to its 
entrance into Phaleron. There was only one place where it was necessary to 
tarn aside, and then in order to avoid a quagmire, and not from any fear of be- 
ing drowned. 

* The noise wa9 not nnlike that of the well-known ’Ain el-Fijeh, which bursts 
forth at the base of one of the mountains of Anti-Lebanon, and which the trav- 
eller approaches so suddenly through a dense plantation of frnit-trees. 
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spread over less space, but formed a deeper channel. 1 We 
crossed the stream ; and, at the distance of three hundred 
and fifty feet from its margin, found a break in the line of the 
dilapidated walls, which showed clearly where the gate had 
been on that side of the city. Travellers from Neapolis 
would enter that gate as we did in coming from the same 
place. Paul and his company must have entered the town 
here. It may be supposed to have been out of this gate that 
they passed when they went to preach on the river-side ; for 
the place on the banks, as remarked already, was near the 
gate, and situated as Philippi was, no other gate would have 
brought them so directly to the river as this. It will be seen 
that this vicinity of the stream and the gate tallies remarka- 
bly with the sacred text. It seemed to me, at the moment, to 
be one of the most beautiful topographical confirmations 
that I have ever traced out in sacred or classic lands. 

The Present Ruins . 

We were now within the limits of the ancient Philippi. 
Deducting the time for delays, we had been a little more than 
two hours on the way. Our pace had been faster than that 
of Eastern travelling, as usually performed ; and it may be 
correct to reckon the distance between Kavalla and Philippi 

1 The stream is no doubt the Gangas, or Gangites (ftp Tdyyav rivh, ol Si 
Aeyowi rayy(njv), which Appian (Bell. Civ., iv., 106), describes as near Philippi. 
It is impossible that this river should be the Strymon, which was a day’s journey 
farther west. It is surprising that sach writers as Neander, De Wette and Meyer 
should have fallen into that error. Luke omits the name in conformity with a very 
common usage of those countries. I found, in repeated instances, that the people 
are accustomed to speak of a stream in their neighborhood merely as the stream 
or river, and often are unable to tell the stranger whether it has any name or 
not. I incline to think that we have an intimation here that the critics are right 
who suppose that Luke staid at Philippi until the Apostle’s second arrival here. 
Being an inquisitive man, as we know from the proem of his Gospel, no doubt 
he sought out the name of the river on his first arrival, when his curiosity was 
still fresh ; and had he afterwards remembered the place merely as a traveller, 
he would have been led quite naturally to insert the name when he wrote hia 
history. But if, on the contrary, he was there so long that his ear became ac- 
customed to the popular expression “ the river,” “water,” “stream,” it is then 
conceivable that when he came to write out his memoranda or recollections he 
would pass over the name, and speak unconsciously as the old habit dictated. 
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as ten miles. 1 So many writers speak of a village on the 
spot, known still under the ancient name, that my first feel- 
ing was one of disappointment to find that this is no longer 
true, if, indeed, it has been true for these many years. 9 There 
was no sign of any human abode within the precincts of the 
ancient city. There is no village nearer than Bereketli, and 
that must be some miles distant. The old name is applied, 
no doubt, to the locality among the people, but on tradition- 
ary grounds, and not because Philippi has any modern rep- 
resentative. 

The present scene is one of utter desolation. It re- 
minded me (though on a smaller scale) of the promiscuous 
heaps of Ascalon. The ruins are spread over an extent of 
several acres. The course of the wall may be followed very dis- 
tinctly on the side towards the river. The remains of an amphi- 
theatre are seen on the sides of the overhanging hill, where it 
looks southward towards Pan gaeus. The seats are quite per- 
fect, and rise above one another in tiers, as in the Dionysiac 
theatre at Athens. On some of the stones are inscriptions: 
a few in Greek, but mostly in Latin. Philippi became a Ro- 
man colony in the age of Augustus, and is so represented 
(Koknvla) in Acts 16 : 12. The chiselled words which the 
stones found on the spot have borne down to us from that age, 
certify the same fact. The most imposing antiquities there, 
are two lofty gateways, supposed to have belonged to a co- 
lossal temple of the emperor Claudius. They stand near each 
other, vis-a-vis; may be forty feet high ; contain stones twelve 
feet long and four feet thick, and are constructed with exqui- 
site taste and elegance. One of them is much shattered, and 
looks as if nodding to its fall. There is a Greek inscription 
on one of the displaced stones, which imports that the people 
(o Sfjfws) defrayed the expense of some votive offering in 

1 Mr. Maling on one occasion accomplished the journey in an hour. 

2 Even Meyer, in the last edition of his Commmtar iiber den Ph il ipper-Brief, 
1858, speaks of the village FeUHxih , as on the ancient site. Winer ( RecdwOrter - 
buck , ii., p. 249), makes the same representation, and Alford after Winer. Yet 
Cousinery wrote thirty years ago: “Laville ctflcfore de Philippi ne renferme 
aujourd 'hui, que des animnux Sauvages ; 1 ’oiseau de Minerve s’y rdgenfero an 
milieu des d<5bris.” 
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honor of one of the citizens. There are several parallel 
trenches walled up with stone, which are evidently ancient. 
Fragments of pottery are scattered everywhere. But few 
pieces of marble are now to be found. On the west side of 
the city is a mill-race, no longer used, into which are wrought 
some finely hewn stones, which must have adorned a Greek 
or Roman edifice. 1 

The acropolis, at the base of which the ruins lie, is said to 
be two thousand feet high. It is the last of the hills where 
Baemus sinks down into the Plain, and is connected with 
them by a narrow ridge, of inferior altitude, on the north. It 
consists of two peaks, which, as seen at a distance, give to it 
a saddle-shaped appearance. Several walls, at different 
degrees of elevation, guarded the summit. On the top are 
the ruins of fortifications, which show the traces of Roman 
masonry. It reminds one, in its general contour, of Acro- 
Corinth, though it is not isolated, like that, nor so huge in 
its proportions. It is difficult of access, and must have been 
almost impregnable against the ancient, modes of assault. 

The summer vegetation had nearly all passed away. A 
solitary rose 2 still lingered on the sunny side of the hill, where 
the amphitheatre 3 is, and a few pinks hung partially withered 
on their stalks. Some plots within the area had been sown 


1 Belon, whom I have mentioned already, spent two days at this locality. It 
is evident, as one reads his description, that the rains were vastly more extensive 
and complete then than they are at present. He speaks of a great number 
of statues ; there is not one there now. The 6upcrb marble columns, both of 
the Doric and the Ionic order, which he mentions, all are gone. The remains 
of the temple are very insignificant, in comparison with those which he saw. He 
represents the inscriptions as very numerous. I could find but one which was at 
all complete. Unsparing depredations have been committed there within a few 
years. A mercantile company, at Thessalonica, which bears an English name, 
is said to have removed a large quantity of the material to Kavalla, for the erec- 
tion of a warehouse. The remonstrance of some more liberally minded foreign- 
ers put an end to the Vandalism. A Byron’s pen is needed again to expose the 
outrage to the indignation which it deserves. 

* The ancient naturalists speak of the rose of Pangaeus as a much admired 
flower. 

8 Travellers describe it variously as a stadium, theatre, amphitheatre. Though 
much smaller in all respects, it appeared to mo to resemble the theatre at Argos, 
or the Dionvsiac theatre at Athens. 

Vol. XVII. No. 68. 74 
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with winter grain, which was just beginning to appear. A 
portion of the ground was converted into a range for cattle. 
The stubble of the last year’s harvest showed that everything 
was exacted of the soil, which it could be made to yield. On 
the banks of the Gangas was a cluster of mulberry trees, the 
branches of which had been cut off for the sustentation of the 
silk-worm. 

On descending into the plain, we had ceased to feel any 
inconvenience from the cold, and during the greater part of 
the day found the air to be delightfully mild and balmy. 
For a short time only, at noon, was the heat oppressive in a 
slight degree. The striking contrast between such a tem- 
perature and the sight and vicinity of mountains glittering 
with fields of snow and ice, was not unlike that which pre- 
sents itself to the traveller as he looks towards the Apennines 
from the Campagna, or towards Lebanon from the valley of 
the Buk&a. 

Reading of the Epistle to the Philippians. 

Before leaving the scene, I sat down upon one of the pros- 
trata columns and read the Epistle to the Philippians. The 
recollections, the place, the circumstances, brought home to 
me the contents with new vividness and power. I had just 
traversed the road by which Paul and his associates ap- 
proached the city. The gateway where they entered was 
within sight. I could hear the rushing of the stream upon 
the bank of which Paul declared the name of Jesus and re- 
joiced over his first converts on a new continent. On my 
left passed the Egnatian Way, along which Epaphroditus, 
the bearer of the epistle, hurried with tidings of the apostle 
from his cell at Rome. The silent Stadium lay before me 
on the hill-side, of which his illustration reminded the Phi- 
lippians, as he held up to them his own example for imita- 
tion in striving for the fipafieiov , the imperishable crown, 
which is to reward the Christian victor. Within the space 
under my eye must have stood the house where the first dis- 
ciples were gathered for worship and called on the name of 
Christ. One of the mounds around me may have been the 
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ruins of the prison which resounded with the praises of Paul 
and Silas, and which the earthquake shook to its founda- 
tions. I thought especially of the moment when the follow- 
ing great words were read and heard here for the first time, 
and of the myriads since that moment whose souls those 
words have stirred to their inmost depths, in all generations, 
and in all parts of the earth : “ Let this mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus : who, being in the form of 
God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God : but 
made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men : and be- 
ing found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. 
Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him 
a name above every name ; that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth ; and that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Fa- 
ther.” One could not, under such circumstances, repress a 
new and yet more ardent prayer that the day of this univer- 
sal recognition may soon come, and, in the meanwhile, that 
the spirit of the sublime passage may pass more fully into 
the lives of those who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians. 


A Remarkable Tomb . 

Though the lengthening shadows (majoresque . . . altis de 
montibus umbree) admonished us to be gone, one object of in- 
terest still remained which claimed attention. About two 
miles from the ruins (I may err in the precise distance), off to 
the left from the line of the road to Kavalla, is a marble sar- 
cophagus, which is well worth seeing. It stands on the edge 
of one of the roads which intersect the Plain. It is a solid 
block, except the immense lid or roof, twelve feet long out- 
side, eight and a half high, and six feet wide. A great part 
of one of the sides has been broken away, and a hole labori- 
ously opened at the upper corner of another side. Such mo- 
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nolythic sarcophagi are found in other parts of Greece . 1 The 
Greek and Turkish inhabitants have an idea that treasures 
were concealed in them ; and the mutilated state in which 
they are found is to be ascribed, no doubt, to an attempt to 
get possession of the coveted riches. The reports of earlier 
travellers show that such monuments were formerly nume- 
rous here ; but this is the only one of which I heard as still 
remaining. 


A Night Journey . 

The twilight was nearly past when we set forward again. 
The return to Kavalla was a night journey. The moon shone 
dimly and a few stars only appeared, owing to a hazy atmos- 
phere. We saw occasionally shepherds gathered around their 
watch-fires, while their flocks were folded near them in the 
mandra or wicker inclosure constructed for that purpose. 
We were soon mounting the western acclivity of Symbolum. 
The stillness was unbroken save by the clatter of the horses’ 
feet on the old pavement The appearance of Kavalla, as seen 
through the shades from the brow on the other side, unen- 
livened except by two or three solitary lights, made on me 
a sad impression. The clear voice of the muezzin, as he 
proclaimed the hour of prayer from the mosque, was dis- 
tinctly audible while we were yet on the mountains. We 
were not surprised that the gates of the town were closed 
for the night at so late an hour.a The consul despatched a 
messenger to the military governor ; and, in the mean time, 
we betook ourselves to a neighboring khan, where we were 
glad to feel the warmth of a cheerful fire. An unexpected 
piece of good fortune awaited us here. In digging for the 
foundations of a house near there, a relic of antiquity had just 


1 Konze ( Reise auf den Inseln des Thrakischen Meeres, 1860) describes a sim- 
ilar one, which he 6aw in the Island of Thasos. He also mentions the popular 
belief alluded to in the page above. 

2 This incident is liable to occur often in the course of oriental travel. It illus- 
trates the origin of John’s image of the heavenly city where all is peaceful and 
secure ; where 44 there is no night, and the gates are not shut at all by day.” All 
time is day there, and the dangers which night brings are unknown. 
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been turned up, at a depth of some fifteen feet below the 
ground, which the master of the establishment had in his pos- 
session. It was a marble tablet, quite perfect, on which was 
sculptured a group of female faces, singularly elegant and ex- 
pressive. One value of the discovery was, that it served to 
strengthen the manifold evidence that an ancient people in- 
habited this spot, who were not strangers to the classic form 
of culture. The order to open the gate soon arrived, and 
thus closed a day which had fulfilled one of the most earnest 
wishes of my life. 


Neapolis Identified, 

It maybe as well, at this stage of the narrative, to pause a 
moment on the question whether there can be any reason- 
able doubt, that the present Kavalla occupies the site of 
Luke’s Neapolis. The majority of the earlier and later 
writers affirm this question; while a few dissent still from 
that conclusion. Of those who deny the identification in 
question, the most important representatives are Cousinly, 
for many years French consul at Thessalonica, and the au- 
thor of a valuable book of travels in Macedonia ;* and Tafel, 
a German scholar, the author of a very able work on the Eg- 
natian Way. 2 I propose to mention, briefly, the reasons 
which support the claim of Kavalla to be regarded as the an- 
cient Neapolis ; and, on the other hand, the arguments which 
are urged in favor of Eski (or Old) Kavalla, a harbor ten or 
twelve miles further west. To satisfy myself on this point 
was one of the objects which led me to undertake the journey. 

First, the Roman and Greek ruins at Kavalla prove that a 
port existed there in ancient times. Neapolis, wherever it 


1 Voyage dans la Macedonie, Paris, 1831. 

* De Via Militari Romanorum Egnatia , qua Illyricum, Macedonia , et Thracia 
jungebantur , Dissertatio Geographica. Tubing®, 1842. Mr. Howson [Life and 
Letters of Paw/, Yol. I., p. 338), says, inadvertently, that Tafel agrees with Dr. 
Clarke and Colonel Leake in placing Neapolis at Kavalla. Tafel opposes that 
view, and contends at length for the other opinion. See his work (Pars Orien- 
talis), pp. 14, seq. Forbiger also identifies Neapolis with Eski Kavalla, in his 
Handbuch der alien Geographie t iii., p. 1070, but in Pauly’s Real Encyclopddie (v., 
p. 487) appears to follow Leake. 

74 * 
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was, formed the point of coutaet between Northern Greece 
and Asia Minor, at a period of great commercial activity, 
and would be expected to have left vestiges of its former im- 
portance. Kavalla fulfils entirely that presumption. Fuller 
evidence of this remark (some I have given already) will ap- 
pear in the sequel. On the contrary, no ruins are found at 
Eski Kavalla, or Paleopoli, as it is also called, which are un- 
mistakably ancient. No remains of walls, no inscriptions, 
and no indications of any thoroughfare leading thence to 
Philippi, are reported to exist there. Cousin&ry, it is true, 
speaks of certain ruins at the place, which he deems worthy 
of notice; but according to the testimony of others these ru- 
ins are altogether inconsiderable, and, what is still more de- 
cisive, are modern in their character. 1 Cousin&y himself, in 
fact, corroborates this testimony, when he says that on the 
isthmus which binds the peninsula to the main land, on 
trouve les mines de Pcmcienne NSapolis ou celles (Pun chdteau 
reconstmit dans le moyen dge.” a It appears that a mediaeval 
or Venetian fortress existed there once ; but, as I was credi- 
bly informed, nothing else has been discovered, which points 
to an earlier period. 

Secondly, the advantages of the position render Kavalla 
the probable site of Neapolis. It is the first convenient har- 
bor south of the Hellespont, on coming from the east. Tha- 
sos serves as a natural landmark. Tafel says, indeed, that 
Kavalla has no port, or one next to none ; but that is incor- 


1 Cousindry was at the spot a short time only, and was hurried away before 
he could make the investigations which he had proposed. Colonel Leake did not 
visit either this Kavalla or the other, and his assertion that there are “ the ruins 
of a Greek city” there (which he supposes, however, to have been Galepsus, 
and not Neapolis), appears to rest on Cousin^ry’s statement. But as involving 
this claim of Eski Kavalla in still greater doubt, it may be added that the situa 
tion of Galepsus itself is quite uncertain. Dr. Arnold (note on Thucyd, iv., 
107), places it near the mouth of the Strymon, and hence much further west 
than Leake supposes. According to Cousinrfry, Galepsus is to be sought at 
Kavalla. Rawlison ( Herodotus , iv., p. 103), remarks incidentally, that it lies east- 
ward of the Strymon, between Phagres and Ocsyma. 

2 On p. 119 he says again: “Les ruines de l’ancienne ville de Neapolis se 
composent principalement des restes d’un ch&teau du moyen &ge entifereroeut 
abandon^ et peu accessible.” 
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rect. The fact that the place is now the seat of an active 
commerce proves the contrary. It lies open somewhat to the 
south and southwest, but is otherwise well sheltered. There 
is no danger in going into the harbor. Even a rock which 
lies off the point of the town has twelve fathoms alongside 
of it. 1 The bottom affords good anchorage; and, although 
the bay may not be so large as that at Eski Kavalla, it is 
amply large enough to accommodate any number of vessels 
which the course of trade or travel between Asia Minor and 
Northern Greece would be likely to bring together there at 
anyone time. 

Thirdly, the facility of intercourse between this port and 
Philippi shows that Kavalla and Neapolis must be the same. 
The distance is ten miles, and hence not greater than Cor- 
inth from Cenchreae, and Ostia from Rome. Both places 
are in sight at once from the top of Symbolum. The dis- 
tance between Philippi and Eski Kavalla must be nearly 
twice as great. 2 Nature itself has opened a passage from the 
one place to the other.* The mountains which guard the 
Plain of Philippi on the coast-side fall apart just behind Ka- 
valla, and render the construction of a road there entirely 
easy. No other such defile exists at any other point in this 
line of formidable hills. It is impossible to view the configu- 
ration of the country from the sea, and not feel at once that 
the only natural place for crossing into the interior from the 
coast is this break-down in the vicinity of Kavalla. 

Fourthly, the notices of the ancient writers lead us to adopt 
the same view. Thus Dio Cassius says (Hist. Rom. xlvii. 35) 
that Neapolis was opposite to Thasos (/car avwrepw ? Gdoov), 
and that is the situation of Kavalla. It would be much less 
correct, if correct at all, to say, that the other Kavalla was so 
situated, since no part of the island extends so far to the 
west. 8 Appian says (BelU Civ. iv. 106) that the camp of the 


1 See Purdy’s Sailing Directory for the Mediterranean , p. 152. 

2 The inspection of any good map (as, for example, Cotwindry's), will justify 
this estimate. I have not ascertained that any traveller has gone over the ground 
between the two places. 

3 Pococke, who passed along the coast) describes the position of Thasos in 
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Republicans, near the Gangas, was nine Roman miles from 
their triremes at Neapolis 1 (it was considerably further to the 
other place), and that Thasos was twelve Roman miles from 
their naval station (so we should understand the text) ; the 
latter distance appropriate, again, to Kavalla, but not to the 
harbor further west. 

Finally, the ancient Itineraries support entirely the identifi- 
cation contended for. Both the Antonine and the Jerusalem 
Itineraries show that the Egnatian Way passed through Phi- 
lippi. They mention Philippi and Neapolis as next to each 
other in the order of succession ; and since the line of travel 
which these Itineraries sketch was the one which led from 
the west to Byzantium, or Constantinople, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the road, after leaving Philippi, would pursue 
the most convenient and direct course to the east which the 
nature of the country allows. If the road, therefore, was 
constructed on this obvious principle, it would follow the 
track of the present Turkish road, and the next station, con- 
sequently, would be Neapolis, or Kavalla, on the coast, at the 
termination of the only natural defile across the intervening 
mountains. The distance, as I have said, is about ten miles. 
The Jerusalem Itinerary gives the distance between Philippi 
and Neapolis as ten Roman miles, and the Antonine Itine- 
rary as twelve miles. The difference in the latter case is un- 
important, and not greater than in some other instances 
where the places in the two Itineraries are unquestionably 
the same. It must be several miles further than this from 
Philippi to Old Kavalla, and hence the Neapolis of the Itine- 
raries could not be at that point The theory of Tafel is, 
that Akontisma or Herkontroma (the same place, without 
doubt), 2 which the Itineraries mention next to Neapolis, was 
at the present Kavalla, and Neapolis at Leuter or Eski Ka- 

relation to Kavalla in precisely the same way as Dio Cassius describes that of 
Neapolis and Thasos. See his Travels, Vol. II., p. 148. This agreement, in 
the mode of expression, as Pococke has no reference at all to the present ques- 
tion, confirms our inference from the language of the Greek historian. 

1 The camp, it is to be borne in mind, was a little further toward the coast 
than Philippi, 

* See Hoffman's GriecJienland md die Griechen, Band I. f p. 125. 
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valla. This theory, it is true, arranges the places in the order 
of the Itineraries; but, as Leake objects, there would be a 
needless detour of near twenty miles, and that, too, through 
a region much more difficult than the direct way. The more 
accredited view is that Akontisma was beyond Kavalla, on 
the way further east. 

Antiquities at Kavalla . 

The antiquities of Kavalla, as I have intimated already, 
show conclusively that it must have been the site of a Ro- 
man or Greek city. One of the most imposing objects, 
among the first to attract the voyager’s eye at sea, is a mas- 
sive aqueduct, which brings water into the town from a dis- 
tance of ten or twelve miles north of Kavalla, along the slopes 
of Symbolum. It is built on two tiers of arches, a hundred 
feet long and eighty feet high, and is carried over the narrow 
valley between the promontory and the main land. The up- 
per part of the work is modern, but the substructions are evi- 
dently Roman, as is seen from the composite character of the 
material, the cement, and the style of the masonry. 

Three or four miles from the town, on this water-course, 
are two other aqueducts, of much smaller dimensions. Just 
out of the western gate is a well, with a curb-stone indented 
with marks of the rope in drawing, such as the use of centu- 
ries only could produce. Near there are two marble sarcoph- 
agi, used as watering troughs, on which are Latin inscriptions, 
from the age of the emperor Claudius. In the stable of a 
khan, also outside of the town, are more than a dozen stately 
columns, two of them of elegant Ionic workmanship, which 
would be worthy of attention at Athens or Corinth. 


A Winter Scene. 

On one occasion I followed the course of this aqueduct for 
several miles. It was a frosty morning, and the Turkish foun- 
tain, on the neck between the promontory and the main land, 
was covered with thick ice. Beyond here the hills curve in- 
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ward to the left ; the aqueduct runs along the side of them, 
for the most part on the surface, but occasionally sunk a lit- 
tle below it. Several streamlets descend from above, and 
pour a part of their contents into the channel. In two in- 
stances, within the limits of my walk, the conduit crossed 
deep ravines, spanned by arches forty paces long. It is im- 
possible that the fountain-head should be on Pangaeus, as 
some of the books represent ; for instead of going to the 
south-west, as would be necessary in that case, the aqueduct 
runs in just the opposite direction, i. e. north-east. The 
scene was thoroughly a winter scene. Thasos appeared 
white to the very shore. All the standing collections of wa- 
ter within sight were sheeted with ice. Immense icicles 
were hanging from the arches of the aqueduct The ther- 
mometer was four degrees only above zero, and, before night, 
fell to zero. The streets of Kavalla were almost deserted. 
The people, who are much more sensitive in this respect than 
those of higher latitudes, cringed before the cold, as if it was 
piercing them to the quick. 

The preceding winter had been one of uncommon severity. 
Even Symbolum was covered with deep snow. Several 
inches fell in the town itself. The road between Neapolis 
and Philippi, and thence onward to Thessalonica, became 
for a time impassable. Shepherds and travellers were frozen 
to death, and the flocks were destroyed in a frightful man- 
ner. The houses are poorly constructed for such weather, 
and the suffering of those within door, at such times, cannot 
be slight. 


Paul in Macedonia . 

There is no evidence that the apostle Paul ever travel- 
led further north than Macedonia. Some of the hardships 
which he recounts he suffered from cold and want of raiment 
(tv yfnix^ icaX yvfivoTTfn in 2 Cor. 11 : 27). He may possibly 
have had some experience of this nature in this precarious 
climate. To such trials he must have been still more ex- 
posed during his travels among the highlands of Asia Minor, 
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if he was there in winter. It is very possible that his first so- 
journ in Macedonia, and perhaps a part of his second, fell in 
that season of the year. The apostle arrived in that country 
on his second visit early in the summer; for, remaining at 
Ephesus until Pentecost (as may be inferred from 1 Cor. 16 : 
8), and tarrying for a short time at Troas (2 Cor. 2: 12, 13), 
he then proceeded directly to Macedonia. But as he went, at 
this time, westward as far as Illyricum (Rom. 4: 19), and as he 
spent but three months at Corinth before his return to Mace- 
donia at the time of the Pentecost (Acts 20 : 6), he must have 
prolonged his stay in northern Greece into or through De- 
cember. It is certain, at all events, that the rigor of a severe 
winter here is great enough to occasion no ordinary amount 
of personal suffering. 

Discovery of New Ruins. 

On one of the afternoons while I remained at Kavalla,the 
consul, who had several times applied for the favor without 
success, sent to the military commander of the town and ob- 
tained permission for us to visit the citadel. It is situated 
on the highest point of the promontory, and commands, in a 
military point of view, the city, the harbor, and the pass on the 
west, which was the key between Thrace and Macedonia. 
Several cannon are planted there, stamped with the winged 
lion of Venice, and among them a French piece, bearing the 
date of 1665. An old magazine contains a large stock of 
spears, arrows, and other antiquated weapons of the Middle 
Ages. One of the most interesting objects is a subterranean 
excavation, divided into compartments, like cisterns or baths, 
and resembling Roman works of that nature. Pieces of mar- 
ble and a prostrate pillar indicate that a better style of archi- 
tecture existed there once than the unsightly piles of stone 
and mortar which have taken its place. 

On descending from the citadel we paid a visit to the gov- 
ernor of the city. Knowing the interest of travellers in ob- 
jects of antiquity, he mentioned to us that excavations were 
then going on in connection with a house once occupied by 
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the Venetian governors, which had brought to light some ca- 
rious ruins. We were not slow to act upon this suggestion. 
The place to which we were directed was in the upper town, 
and not far below the fortress. The ancient house was to be 
rebuilt; and some adjacent walls had been demolished, and 
the foundations turned up for the purpose of securing a 
proper basis for the new structure to be reared upon them. 
It was evident that some splendid edifice of the Graeco- 
Roman period had stood upog this spot Many large blocks 
of marble were lying there, which the workmen had just dug 
out of the ground. The fragments of building-stones were 
numerous. Two or three pillars with the Ionic frieze, had 
been found beneath the rubbish. One such column main- 
tained its upright position, imbedded still to a great depth in 
the earth. In a neighboring stable was a series of carefully 
hewn blocks, some of them thirteen feet long, and one and a 
half and two feet thick, resting to all appearance upon their 
original foundation; while other ancient stones had been 
placed upon these by later hands. On several of the stones are 
inscriptions, mostly in Latin, but one at least in Greek , 1 so 
mutilated or illegible as to furnish no connected sense, though 
single words are entirely distinct. There is part of a Roman 
arch in the wall which separates the upper and the lower town 
froYn each other; and on the opposite sides of the gate which 
leads into the fortress, or upper town, are two ancient col- 
umns, some twelve feet high. 

Track of an Old Road. 

I have mentioned that the present road to Philippi follows 
a slightly different track from an older one on the eastern side 

1 No traveller, as far as I am aware, speaks of having noticed any Greek in- 
scriptions at Kavalla. Dr. Clarke says expressly, that none had been found up 
to the time of his visit. But even if Neapolis was founded in the Roman age, 
Greeks must have constituted a part of the population ; and some trace of that 
fact might be expected to be found among the existing relics. The Greek in- 
scription to which I refer is on the face of a block, wroaght, at present, into 
the wall of a Turkish house near the excavations. It appears to have been what 
we should call a victualler’s sign board. It mentions ttye proprietor’s name and 
occupation, and sets forth the variety and excellence of his viands. 
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side of Symboluin. 1 went out, one forenoon, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining more exactly the relation of the two roads 
to each other. The deviation begins near the bottom of the 
ascent. I left the new road there on the right, and, turning 
down nearer to the shore, crossed on the hard sand and the 
stones, the stream which comes down the mountain through 
a deep and wild ravine. The entire object in changing the 
course of the road, appears to have been to bring the road 
from the left side of this ravine to the right, and thus secure a 
more direct line of travel. Just beyond here, after beginning 
to ascend, another smaller stream issues from the heights, and 
supplies a Turkish fountain at the foot of the hill. The coun- 
try, just here, was wild in the extreme. Not a single tree, 
properly so called, unless a dwarfish wild olive should be ex- 
cepted, diversified the landscape. Thorns, shrubs, and moss- 
covered rocks, were all that met the eye. The harbor as 
viewed here, in consequence of a slight projection of the 
shore, appeared like the figure of a heart Still higher up, a 
bridle-path struck out to the left, toward Eski Kavalla, or 
Leufteropoli, or Paleopoli (as it is variously called) ; but 
though I pursued it for a considerable distance, I could find 
no trace whatever of any ancient road in that direction. The 
old paved way, instead of inclining longer toward the sea, 
turned, after a time, to the right, or east; and, though the 
stones sometimes disappeared almost entirely, could be made 
out till it became manifest that the old and the new tracks 
fell into each other at the head of the ravine, near the water- 
shed. This result is one of some importance, as showing 
that Neapolis could not well have been at Eski Kavalla; for 
a road, in that case, must have been constructed along the 
coast to the present Kavalla, which, if it was not Neapolis, 
must have been, at all events, one of the stations on the route 
from Philippi to the east. 

An Unexpected Sight . 

I then went forward a little distance beyond the point of 
junction between the roads described above. Kavalla dis- 
appeared, and Philippi had not yet come into view. It oc- 

Vol. XVII. No. 68. 75 
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curred to me whether, by ascending one of the heights which 
overlooked the road, it might not be possible to see the two 
places from the same position. I am not aware that any 
traveller has spoken of this possibility. It seemed more than 
probable that some intervening peak, on the right hand or the 
left, would intercept the view, and so disappoint my hope. 
The experiment was made, and the result was one of the 
most gratifying incidents of the journey. It was not neces- 
sary to go very high up; one of the lower heights afforded 
the wisbed-for sight. ' Kavalla and Philippi could be seen, 
in their opposite directions, from the same spot I am sure 
that a person standing there could interchange signals be- 
tween the two places with entire ease. I felt, more strongly 
than before, how natural it was to regard the city and its 
port as one ; to speak of landing at Philippi, though the dis- 
embarkation took place at Neapolis; or of sailing from Phi- 
lippi, though the sea was ten miles distant. 1 

The panorama spread out before me, as I looked towards 
the Plain, was diversified and extensive. The prominent 
figures were the mountains, which stretch away toward the 
north and the north-west to an indefinite extent, the Haemus 
range, and, nearer at hand, in the south-west, Pangaeus, which 
forms a distinct chain ; the former more lofty, and, in the dis- 
tance, opposing to the eye an unbroken region of snow ; and 
the latter, more sharply defined, and thrusting its snow-cap- 
ped summits against the clear sky with a most imposing effect 
The outlet of the Plain around the foot of Haemus, where 
Philippi stood, in the direction of the conterminous plain of 
Serres, was the only very noticeable interruption in the cir- 
cuit of hills which otherwise inclose the great battle-field. 

The marsh, into which flow the waters of the Plain, 
seemed to extend almost from the site of Philippi to the open- 
ing between Pangaeus and Symbolum. 9 Trees, meadows, 

1 So familiar was this identification to Luke, that he leaves the verb which 
describes the voyage from Troas to Neapolis (etei/tyo^a'aficv), to describe the 
continuance of the journey from Neapolis to Philippi. See Acts, XVII., 11. 

2 This lake or marsh is not a perennial one. Appian says (Bell. Civ. IV .,106), 
that it existed at the time of the battle of Philippi, and was not without its influ- 
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and fields, recently sown, skirted its border. Other collec- 
tions of water sparkled in the sunlight at different points. 
The village of Bereketli appeared to be near the centre of the 
valley. Several hamlets could be distinguished at the base 
of the opposite mountains, and others on the sides of them. 
Detached farm-houses were scattered here and there. The 
contrast between the vegetation and fertility here and on the 
other side of Symbolum was very marked. The shrubbery 
was more abundant and fresher, the trees larger, fields were 
green with winter grain, and farms or plantations were set 
apart for cultivation at the proper season. The atmosphere 
being very clear, it was possible to distinguish even the 
smaller objects. Among the ruins at Philippi, the gates of the 
temple were visible to the naked eye. The fortifications on 
the acropolis stood out in bold relief. A glass enabled me to 
discover the solitary sarcophagus on the edge of the Plain. 
Turning to the east, the view was an extended one of land 
and sea. Within the field of vision were Kavalla, its tower- 
ing promontory, the harbor, Aghion Oros or Athos in the 
south-west, and Thasos, Samothrace, and a long line of coast 
in that direction. 

Farewell to Philippi . 

It was hard to tear myself from the scene, and say the last 
word of farewell to a place endeared to the hearts of Chris- 
tians through so many generations. I looked and lingered, 
was anxious to secure the last conscious view, and yet would 
avoid it. But the reluctant step must be taken. I raised my 
eyes once more, and cast them hurriedly over the landscape, 
and then, turning away, Philippi, with its visible mementoes 

ence on tho fortunes of the day. It was an interesting circumstance that my visit 
happened to fall in the precise month of the year (which is known from various 
data), in which this battle between theCaesareans and the Republicans was fought. 
Some difficulties I am led to say here, surround still the attempt to reconcile in all 
respects the present topography with tho statements of the Roman and Greek 
writers, and even to bring the writers themselves into harmony with each other. 
There is work here still for the critical historian as well as the geographer. The 
fullest discussion of this subject which I have seen is found under Philippi , in 
Ersch and Gruber's Encyldopadie . 
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of so eventful a history, was lost to my sight forever. De- 
scending from the “specular mount ” to the level of the road, 
in a few moments I reached the brow of Symbolum, on the 
side towards Kavalla. From this point every step of the 
way was descending except a short distance along the shore. 
A few marketers were returning from the town into the coun- 
try. I endeavored to ascertain the name of the stream (%ei- 
pappos) which rolled and foamed through the chasm on my 
right, but without success. A rapid walk of forty-five min- 
utes brought me again to the hospitable abode of the English 
consul. I found that the road which leads from Kavalla to 
the top of Symbolum, bears W. N. W., and that from the 
top to Philippi, N. W. by N. 

Statistics of Kavalla. 

The foregoing statements embrace the leading results of 
the journey, in relation to the points on which I was most 
anxious to inform myself. But it may not be improper, in a 
miscellaneous Article of this description, to add a few items 
of a statistical or geographical nature, respecting a region so 
comparatively unknown to the generality of readers. 

Kavalla has a population of five or six thousand, nine- 
tenths of which are Mussulmans, and the rest Greeks. One 
third of this number is an augmentation within the last ten 
years. Fifty or sixty Gipsy families live on the narrow plain 
between the town and the foot of Symbolum. The town con- 
sists of an inner or upper part, inclosed by a crenelated me- 
diaeval wall, and an outer part, or suburb, also surrounded by 
a wall, but one of more recent construction. Even the outer 
wall does not include the entire promontory, but leaves the 
western slope outside, part of which is tilled, and the remain- 
der is naked rock. Dr. Clarke, and others after him, speak 
of a harbor on the east side of the promontory, as well as on 
the west. There is no such harbor there, in use, at present 
All the shipping is on the west side. So indifferent a road- 
stead as the one there, hardly deserves to be called a harbor.* 

1 Purdy’s Sailing Directory for the Mediterranean makes no account whatever 
of any eastern harbor. 
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On the open ground near the aqueduct, wrestling matches, 
for which the' athletes train themselves in due form and 
anoint their bodies after the manner of the old Greeks, are 
held, annually, in the spriug. The people of the country 
assemble far and wide to witness the spectacle. Judges 
preside over the games, and the successful combatant is ren- 
dered famous for the rest of life. 

A British vice-consulate was established here in 1858. 
Austrian, French, and Greek consuls have resided here for a 
long time. The principal articles of trade are tobacco and 
grain. The exports amount annually to about <£360,000 
sterling value, and the imports to £60,000. The district of 
Kavalla is one of the six divisions which make up the San* 
jack, or province of Drama; the latter, again, being one of 
the two minor provinces which compose the pashalic of Sa- 
lonica. The Sanjack of Drama is about eighty miles in 
length from east to west, and twenty-five or thirty in breadth. 
It is mainly separated from the more northern part of Tur- 
key by the range of Mount Rhodope, which runs parallel 
to the coast line. It commences on the west, near the embou- 
chure of the Strymon, and stretches along the seaboard a 
hundred miles to the east, including, besides Kavalla, the 
ports of Keremati and Lagos. The imports of the latter place 
are double those of Kavalla. The plain of Drama, or Phi- 
lippi, is well adapted to every kind of cereal produce, and is 
already under such cultivation that large quantities of grain 
are shipped thence to other parts of Turkey, and to western 
Europe. It has been ascertained that cotton of the best 
quality can be raised there. A beginning has been made, 
and the prospect is, that, before many years, England (whose 
government is so attentive to these objects) will receive large 
supplies of that commodity from the ancient Macedonia. 
The city of Drama has twenty thousand inhabitants. The 
entire district is said to have a population of about two hun- 
dred thousand, three-fourths of whom are Mussulmans, and 
the rest Greeks and Gypsies, with a few Jews. 

75 * 
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Anecdotes of Mohammed AIL 

The celebrated Mohammed Ali, Pasha of Egypt, was born 
at Kavalla, in 1769. The outline of this remarkable man’s 
history must be familiar to every one. I learned a few par- 
ticulars respecting him on the ground, which may not be 
so generally known. They may be told in few words, and 
certainly need not weary the reader. 

The origin of Mohammed Ali was not so entirely obscure 
as some have represented. He belonged to one of the best 
families of Kavalla, but lost his father at an early age. He 
was reduced, at one time, to such a state of dependence that 
he served as a porter, or in some such menial capacity, in a 
warehouse at Thessalonica. The future viceroy, the con- 
queror of Syria and the Morea, actually began his career as 
a houseless wanderer, and a mendicant. It is honorable to 
the Pasha that he retained, through life, a warm attachment 
to the place of his birth. His countrymen always found him 
ready to advance their interests, either at home, or in his ser- 
vice abroad. 1 

He repaired the aqueduct which supplies the town with 
water, and put in order again the dilapidated road which 
leads to Drama on one side, and to Constantinople on the 
other. He strengthened the walls and fortifications, and 
would have enlarged the harbor ; but the people were afraid 
of European immigration, and declined the offer. His most 
munificent act was to build and endow a substantial mad- 
resseh, or college, at a cost of three hundred purses — about 
£15,000 sterling. The edifice is a handsome stone struc- 
ture, attracting the eye at once by its minarets and porticos, 
and forming the chief architectural ornament of the place. 
Three hundred scholars are taught and supported in this in- 


1 He was often importuned to befriend applicants who claimed to be his fellow- 
townsmen. The figure of a human head and face is to be seen on one of the 
street walls at Kavalla, which it requires some attention to observe. One of the 
Pasha's ways of identifying a Kavallian is said to have been, to ask him what 
was to be seen in a certain place there, and then challenge him to describe the 
object. 
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stitution, entirely without expense to themselves. Nor do 
these appropriations exhaust the resources of the college. 
The funds are so ample, that doles of bread and rice are 
given out, daily, to half the inhabitants of Kavalla. Two 
ship-loads of corn, and other fruits, are brought from Alexan- 
dria, every year, for these objects, being derived from an 
estate in Egypt set apart for the maintenance of the college. 
The chief branches of study are Arabic, arithmetic, geome- 
try, and a knowledge of the Koran. Pupils are received here 
from all parts of Turkey. I was allowed to visit this school, 
and to make free inquiry respecting its condition and inter- 
nal economy. A collateral descendant of the Pasha is the 
administrator of this public charity. 

Mohammed Ali died in 1848, at the age of seventy-nine. 
The feelings of the old man yearned for a last sight of the 
home of his childhood ; and, shortly before his death, he paid 
a final visit to his native place. The house in which he was 
born is still pointed out to the curious. It is uninhabited, 
but kept in repair at the expense of friends who honor his 
memory. The time-worn veteran, on landing, directed his 
steps at once to the ancestral abode. He had outlived his gen- 
eration, and saw only the faces of strangers among those who 
gazed upon him. It would seem that his errand had respect 
to the past alone. He spent but a few hours on shore ; and, 
having occupied these in religious worship, under the roof 
which first sheltered him, hastened back to his ship, and the 
next day departed for Egpyt. 

Thasos and its Governor . 

The island of Thasos, which lies in full view from Kavalla, 
is an appanage of the Egyptian vice-royalty. It was be- 
stowed by the Sultan on Mohammed Ali, as a reward for his 
services against the Wahabees, a schismatic Arabian sect, 
from whom he recovered the h<?ly Mohammedan places. The 
population, about ten thousand, is entirely Greek. The 
island is principally covered with pine forests, whence timber is 
shipped to Egypt for the public works of the government. 
Olive oil, honey, and wax are exported thence, in large 
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quantities. Its present governor, an Egyptian, resides at Ka- 
valia, and is a man of uncommon intelligence, and liberally 
imbued with European ideas. The vice-consul being on fa- 
miliar terms with his Excellency, it was easy for me to ob- 
tain an interview with him. In reply to the question, what 
were the greatest antiquities which he had found in Thasos, 
he answered: “ The people themselves are the greatest curiosi- 
ty ; for they remain in the same condition in which their 
ancestors were more than two thousand years ago.” There 
is some truth in this witticism. The inhabitants of the 
island are thoroughly Grecian ; and the ancient manners 
and traditions linger among them, as in some of the other 
Greek islands, with remarkable distinctness and purity. Phi- 
lologers say that the old form of the Greek future, which has 
been so generally displaced in the current Romaic, may be 
heard still, from the mouths of the peasants, in these rarely 
visited retreats of the Hellenic race. 

Return to Athens . 

In the course of the forenoon, Dec. 22, a steamer was sig- 
nalized in the south-west, standing round Mount Athos for 
our port. It proved to be the Turkish steamer from Thes- 
salonica to Constantinople, which, in consequence of the bad 
weather, had failed to come, as was expected, the previous 
week. The following day, at 10 o’clock a. m. I embarked for 
the Dardanelles, reconciled, as well as I could be, to the ne- 
cessity of retracing, to some extent, familiar ground, and re- 
turning to Athens by way of Smyrna and Syra. The last 
views of the harbor and the coast were interesting and im- 
pressive. Pangaeus, with its snowy peaks, loomed up in the 
distance with a grandeur all its own. It was seen to consist 
of succe^ive hills which lay back of each other far into the 
interior. The notch on the left of Kavalia, where the road 
crosses to the Plain of Philippi, was very striking. There is 
no other such depression, anywhere within sight, in the east- 
ern line of the mountains which separate that Plain from the 
coast. The summits there fall apart, and leave an opening 
which affords the only practicable passage that rational men 
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could ever think of using as a thoroughfare. It was impos- 
sible for me to doubt, with this new evidence of so natural a 
communication between Philippi and the sea, that Kavalla, 
and no other place, must be the site of Neapolis, the ancient 
port of Philippi. As we receded further, the tops of Haemus 
came into view, glittering with snow-heaps which seemed 
piled up against the sky. Our track lay under the shores of 
Thasos. Such names as Lagos, Sainothrace, Imbros, Lem- 
nos, Troas, played an important part in the various tongues 
which were spoken on board. Early the next morning we 
passed Samothrace. This island was the resting-place, for a 
night, of the first Christian missionaries who crossed from 
Asia into Europe. Almost for the first time within two weeks, 
a cloudless sky hung over us, as we coasted along the fields 
of Troy. The “ many-peaked Ida ” displayed, proudly, the 
“ snowy mantle ” which she wore of old, when Homer’s eye 
(who was not always blind) was turned thither. We were pur- 
suing the track of Paul’s vessel on his last voyage to Syria ; 
and it happened to us, as was true in his case (Acts 20 : 14), 
that we stopped a night off against Mitylene. It was a strange 
sight, to see the hills behind Smyrna covered with snow, 
in contrast with the summer beauty with which I had seen 
them arrayed on a previous visit, in the month of June. A 
furious storm overtook us, on the passage to Syra ; and the 
prudent captain turned back, and rode out the gale in one of 
the inlets of the Gulf of Smyrna. We were kept here from 
one midnight to another midnight On proceeding thence 
we found ourselves, the next morning, opposite to Chios ( au - 
TCKpif Xiov) the modern Scio. 1 No trace of the recent storm 
appeared in the sea, though threatening clouds deformed, 
still, the face of the sky. The clustering Cyclades lay around 

1 The reader will perceive that I have in this sentence changed hardly a word 
of Luke’s Khctt&tv kTroTcKclaaLVTts rp ixiowTT} KcernrHicrapev hyrucpv Xiov in Acts 
20 : 14. I may be permitted to say that it was a source of constant interest to 
me on this circumnavigation (xepirkovs) of the Aegean, as it proved so nearly to 
be, to read the maritime portions of Luke’s narrative, and observe how many of 
the incidents of the voyage could be expressed in his language, and how nearly 
that language coincides with that which a well-educated Greek of the present 
day would employ in speaking of the same things. 
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us as we approached Delos. Syra, the central point of the 
steam-navigation of that part of the Mediterranean, had be- 
come almost twice as large, in the interval since 1852. We 
remained there a few hours, and then started on the last stage 
of the voyage. Amid thick darkness and torrents of rain, and 
through a labyrinth of islands on the right hand and left, the 
steamer plowed her way safely ; and, after a run of ten hours, 
cast anchor in the Piraeus. Just a month had passed since 1 
had embarked thence on this expedition to the apostolic 
places. It was a great transition to find myself once more 
amid the bustle and refinement of Athens, as compared with 
the desolate and semi-barbarous provinces which I bad vis- 
ited during my absence. 


Attraction to the East 

After leaving Kavalla I found, in my portfolio, the follow- 
ing lines, which had been placed there by an intelligent lady 
in the family of Mr. Mating. For me they form, of course, a 
pleasing remembrancer of the journey and the friends it ena- 
bled me to make ; but I venture to insert them here, in the 
hope that their interest will be found to consist not wholly in 
the peculiar circumstances which brought them into my pos- 
session. The language and sentiment will be seen to be the 
more fitting if I add that they refer, in part, to a previous 
journey of the writer, which had embraced Egypt and the 
Holy Land. 

What secret current of man’s nature turns 
Unto the golden East , with ceaseless flow ? 

Still where the sunbeam at its fountain burns, 

The pilgrim spirit would adore and glow. 

Rapt in high thought, tho* weary, faint, and slow, 

Still doth the traveller thro’ the deserts wind, 

Led by those old Chaldean stars, which know 
Where passed the shepherd-fathers of mankind. 

Is it some quenchless instinct, which, from far, 

Still points to where our alienated home 
Lay in bright peace ! O Thou true Eastern Star ! 

' Saviour ! atoning Lord ! where’er we roam, 

Draw, still, our hearts to Thee ; else, else, how vain 
Their hope — the fair, lost birthright to regain ! 
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such essays from distinguished naturalists as may elucidate the agreement 
between Science and Religion. It is hoped that, hereafter, moro space will 
be devoted than has been given heretofore, to strictly Biblical and theological 
inquiries. Arrangements have been made for securing the most valuable 
literary intelligence from various parts of Europe, and the most thoughtful 
reviews of scientific and literary works. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra is not designed for discussions of ephemeral interest, 
but for those of permanent value. It does not strive to inflame the zeal of 
theological partisans, but to exhibit the broad scriptural views of truth, and 
to cherish a catholic spirit among the conflicting schools of evangelical di- 
vines. It is the organ of no clique or party, but is a " Library ” of essays, 
a “ Repository ” of tracts, written by differing theologians, and adapted to 
explain or to elicit the exact truth. The work does not pretend to shape the 
materials of thought, so that they may be transferred at once, and without 
being re-wrought, into sermons; but it aims to suggest principles which will 
refresh and strengthen the writer of sermons, and stir him up to various and 
vigorous presentations of Biblical Doctrine. Some of its Articles require 
deep thought, but this is absolutely essential to the maintenance of a dignified 
and a commanding science of theology. When a clergyman ceases to feel 
an interest in elaborate discussion, he begins to throw away the rightful au- 
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thority of his office. When he confines his attention to books which are no 
more adapted to the educated mind than to the uneducated, he becomes less 
“apt to teach " those who look up to him for instruction, and less qualified 
to command the reverence of a congregation whose training he ought to 
superintend. The leader must walk before the led . The shepherd must not 
keep abreast of his flock, nor lag behind it. He must move in advance, and 
must be followed by those who have reason to confide in his guidance. A 
pastor is bound to acquaint himself with spheres of thought to which the 
majority of his hearers are unaccustomed. His more recondite studies are 
essential to the interest of his simpler discourses. His exercise with heavy 
armor fits him to wield the common implements of his office with the greater 
elasticity. “ Wc need all our learning," said Archbishop Usher to his clergy, 
“ to make things plain." 

As the Bibliotheca Sacra is not a partisan Review, its Editors have been, 
and intend to be, liberal in admitting 6uch articles os they do not, in all 
respects, endorse. They insert able essays from different evangelical schools. 
They are not to be held responsible for any statement which does not appear 
under their own names. 

Teems. —$4.00 per annum. A discount of 25 per cent will be made to 
those who pay strictly in advance , and receive the number directly from the 
office of publication, postage unpaid. When supplied by agents, $3.50 in 
advance, otherwise $4.00. 

Postage. — The Postage is five cents per number, or twenty cents per year 
to any part of the United States. 

W. F. DRAPER, Publishes. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Publisher of the Bibliotheca Sacra offers the following premiums : 

Any present subscriber, who will send one new name, and payment for a 
year, together with his own subscription, shall receive, post-paid, a copy of 
Theologia Germanica, or any other one-dollar book in the list of Andover 
Publications. For two new subscribers, two books, etc. 

The same offer is made to any one not now a subscriber, who will become 
one, and will also send one new name with payment for both for a year. 

Any person sending three new names, and payment for a year, shall receive 
a fourth copy gratis. 

Complete sets of the Bibliotheca Sacra may still be had of the publisher. 

W. F. DRAPER, Publishes. 

Andover, Mass., January, 1860. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The following spontaneous testimony, from the newspapers and journals 
of the various religious denominations, is only a specimen of that almost 
universally accorded to the character and value of the Bibliotheca Sacra. 
Thousands, literally, of like notices could be adduced from these and many 
other journals and individuals, but they are deemed unnecessary. 


Ihom the American PratyUricm ami Genesee EvmtgeHst, JST. T. 

Its eminent character, as a religious Quarterly, for ability, scholarship, and 
critical research, is a matter of common fame. To clergymen, students, and 
scholars, it is a periodical of great value ; its present editors will maintain its 
high reputation. 

From On, American Baptist, If. T. 


It is admitted that this periodical is the ablest of the kind in the world. In 
Europe there is nothing equal to it. Its treasures in the past are great. Many 
of its papers will long maintain a prominent place among the contributions 
to theological and natural science. 


From the Amherst Express, Amherst , Mass. 

No minister who fails to read it regularlv can do justice to his flock (unless, 
indeed, they so starve him in temporal things that they deserve starvation in 
spiritual things), nor can any layman, who aspires to a comprehensive schol- 
arship, dispense with a systematic study of it. The articles published are of 
an abiding interest, such as the scholar and divine desire to have in their 
library. 

From the Biblical Recorder , Raleigh, N. C. 

This is, without exception, one of the best Theological Reviews published 
in tho United States. We heartily commend it to the notice of ministers and 
theological students who wish to receive valuable aid in the performance of 
their peculiar duties. 

From the Boston Recorder. 

This, as is well known, is the great religious Quarterly of New England, if 
not of the country, and is held in high estimation in England and Germany 
as tho principal organ of Biblical and Philological Criticism in the English 
language. This work, as now conducted, certainly deserves a large and gen- 
erous patronage from clergymen of all denominations. It is a work, the dis- 
continuance or absence of which would be a serious loss, not only to the cause 
of Biblical Exposition, but to the cause of classical study and general criticism. 
If any church has a pastor whose salary does not enable him to frirnish him- 
self with this work, are there not laymen, or if not these, are there not ladies, 
or some ladies' Society, that will cheer his heart and quicken his longing 
mind by meeting this small expense, and lay on his table each quarter a 
clean, fresh number of the Bibliotheca Sacra? The idea too extensively pre- 
vails that the Bibliotheca Sacra is occupied to such an extent with philological, 
cxegetical and critical disquisitions, as to render it unprofitable to any but a 
comparatively limited class, composing the theological book-worms of the 
country. This Is a mistake. There are none who have ever themselves been 
tolerable scholars, who will not bo pleased to find, in the pages of this work, 
the results of the deepest learning brought entirely within their reach for the 
most valuable practical ends. 
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I 


From ike Oamadkm Preebyioria* M ag ati o e . 

This Quarterly is sustained by the leading talent in the orthodox churches 
of New England, as well as by that of several of the evangelical churches of 
Great Britain; and in the mother country this periodical is looked up to with 
respect by the best Biblical scholars of all the Protestant churches. 

Fom ike Ckrtetkm Advocate* Cbtyferafa. 

We have read the work for the last eight years with unflagging interest 
The Review embraces Calvinlstic Theology, and stands on the powerfully 
practical points of that system. 

From ike CKrWn Advocate* BamOtom* CL W. 

This excellent Quarterly represents the evangelical and orthodox schools of 
New England, and embodies in its editorial and contributing corps an array 
of talent and piety, not excelled by that of any other literary or theological 
journal on this continent. 

Dram tike Ckrietkm C hr o nicl e * PkBa. 

It has no superior in this or any other country. Its editors are men of the 
first talents and ability, and all the writers hold a ready, polished, and power- 
ful pen. Their names are enough always to excite an interest in the subjects 
of which they treat. It is worthy of a wide circulation among all denomina- 
tions of Christians, and we are gratified to learn that it is so generally appre- 
ciated wherever known. It is, too, an exceedingly cheap work for its sire 
and talent. Though more directly descended from the Congregational de- 
nomination, and mainly sustained by it, yet it is of a highly catholic anhit, 
and not by any means unfrequently do we find articles there from distin- 

S iished pens of our own. Dr. Sears, Dr. Hackett, and Prof. Chase, are of 
e number. 

From the ChrittUm Era* Bottom. 

This work should be in the hands of every Baptist minister. It is so fhr su- 
perior to any work of a similar character which we have a chance to see, that 
we would like to have all our brethren enjoy the intellectual feast which It 
brings to us every quarter. 

fafilfiM fTWlrtf rf it 

JrTOl IB CM UVNMI XflPFTSICZj tVCMMIb 

This periodical is designed to embody discussions of permanent value; and 
for theological and classical learning, is unequalled by any in our language. - 
It will not only be useful to ministers, but will prove interesting to all culti- 
vated minds. 

From the CkHttUm bUetHgevcer* JV. T, 

This learned and instructive Quarterly is the ablest of its class within our 
knowledge, catholic in its spirit, and thorough in its criticisms. Having the 
assistance of the light beaming from the minds of able Biblical scholars, as 
editors and cooperators, in procuring the materials which fill its pages, and 
the whole galaxy of talent which is to be found in and out of New England, 
the scholar may always open its numbers with the confident expectation of 
receiving an intellectual treat, and may here explore the most profound re- 
searches of the human mind on every subject connected with Biblical tore. 

From the CkrieUan Memenger. 

In point of literary ability, there is no periodical published in America, un- 
less it be the North American (and we doubt whether that should be excepted), 
which stands in advance of this. The topics discussed are of the deepest the- 
ological, philosophical, and scientific interest. The minister, of any denom- 
ination, who reads this work will be made richer in thought and heart. 
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JVom the Chriettm (Jbmrmr , PhUa. 

This is a work of elevated and established character. It offers the reader 
the combined results of mature scholarship, accurate Biblical analysis, and 
sound philosophy, on themes of permanent interest to students and ministers 
of every denomination. Probably no publication in our language has more 
learning and talent enlisted in its support, than is represented by the names 
of these writers. 

Fyom the Christian Tbnee, Chicago, 

I think it due to every minister of the Gospel that he read the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, as a habit. If he is not able to pay for it, his church should do it for 
him, as a means of self-enrichment. I have taken it from its origin: and, in 
my opinion, it Is the most solid and remunerative Quarterly published in 
America, if not in the world. Besides enriching the mind of the preacher, it 
keys him up to vigorous thinking, serving admirably as a tonic against the 
carelessness and looseness of the mind’s workings, Into which he is liable to 
fall. And then, too, It gives him breadth and depth, whilst it adds wonderfully 
to his critical acumen. Better wear a “seedy ” coat, than deny the “inner 
man ” such food as this. 

From Ai Clerical Journal, London, Eng, 

Altogether, the Bibliotheca Sacra bears the stamp of careful editorship, and 
neglects no source of information on biblical and theological subjects. 

From the C on gregational Herald, Chicago . 

No minister takes this Quarterly who does not prize it among the chief treas- 
ures and helps in his ministerial work. No minister can affora to do without 
it. or can spend the price of it to so much advantage, for himself or his peo- 
ple, as by buying it. Our churches ought to have the benefit of it, and they 
ought so to know its worth os to secure that benefit. 

JVom the Congregational Journal, Concord, IT. H. 

The mechanical execution of this Quarterly is superior to any other Ameri- 
can periodical we have seen, and its contents are certainly the most scholar- 
like to be found in the whole compass of our Christian literature. Every 
minister needs the intellectual stimulus its careful reading will afford him. 

From the Oongrogationadiet, Baton. 

If Congregationalism had the power of compulsion over its constituency, 
we should go for a law obliging every parish to famish its minister with a 
copy of this invfdnable Journal. It feeds and stimulates thought, and no 
minister does justice to himself who does not constantly study it. No parish 
is cither poor or rich enough to be able to do without its benefit to its pastor. 

From tie Booton Courier. 

The articles, treating of interesting themes, usefal to the general scholar as 
well as the theologian, fully sustain the very nigh character of this Quarterly, 
which, restricted to no sect, and broad in its range of thought and Instruc- 
tion, has commended Itself to the best minds in oar own and foreign lands. 

From the EccL and Mite. Re cord for the Pm. Church of Toronto. 

This Quarterly is the organ of tho orthodoxy of New England, and is a pe- 
riodical of more than ordinary interest. 

From the Erwldne MteceUang, Dm Wat , & C. 

All the articles are characterized by that finish, learning, and elaborateness 
which is peculiar to this periodical. 

From the Evening Traveller, Booton. 

This is, undoubtedly, one of tho most able, learned, and scholarly periodi- 
cals published in this country. Such a publication is invaluable to a clergy- 
man , and not without interest to the intelligent general reader. 
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From the Gamete. Springfield. JTL 

The home and foreign reputation of this Review renders any allusion to its 
merits unnecessary. The Literary Notices, and Theological ana Literary Intel- 
ligence, the latter more especially, are prepared with great care and no small 
labor. 

From the Genenee Evangelist, Rochester , H. Y. 

This work, as a whole, is one of sterling merit, equal to any in the country. 

From the German Reformed Messenger, Chambertburg, Pa. 

This Review is conducted with great ability, and must be considered a valu- 
able acquisition to all who move in the sphere of thought it is designed to 
occupy. 

From Hdrper't Monthly. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra abounds in choice and recondite learning, with a suf- 
ficient sprinkling of popular articles to attract the attention of general readers. 

From the Herald, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra is made up of articles of permanent value, which 
may be read profitably twenty or fifty years hence, while it has more or less 
of matter adapted to the existing state of things. For learning and ability, 
it has no superior in the English language. The careful perusal of its articles 
cannot fail to expand the views of the ministry, and, among yearly periodi- 
cals, no more useftil addition could be made to the libraries than this work. 

From President Hitchcodtfs Address at Andover. 

As an American, and a Christian too, when lately on a foreign shore, it was 
gratifying, and I hope to some better feelings than mere national pride, to be 
able to point to the Bibliotheca Sacra, whose pages, each trimester, open to 
the scholar and the Christian productions which combine philosophy more 
profound, with Biblical analysis more accurate, than any other evangelical 
periodical in the English language, with which I am acquainted. Let this 
testimony, too, be regarded only as an act of justice, and not of flattery. 

From the Independent, lfew York. 

The Bibliotheca is one of those rare and noble periodical works which no 
scholar can miss without loss. It is an ornament and an honor to the Chris- 
tian literature of America. It combines great thoroughness and accuracy of 
investigation, with great independence of argument and of thought. En- 
riched by its learned conductors with the choicest accumulations of the Ger- 
man students, transferred into an English style always clear, and usually ele- 
gant, it gives its readers, also, the best fruits of the original thinking of its 
editors. Though not properly a denominational publication, it is a worthy ex- 
ponent of the great principles of New England Theology, and of the Biblical 
learning in which that Theology has trained both its teachers and its disciples. 
It is an honor to American scholarship, especially os developed under that 
ecclesiastical system which demands the highest culture, while it admits the 
largest freedom compatible with fidelity to the Word of God. No minister 
can really afford to be without the Bibliotheca Sacra; yet many are denied 
the benefits of its stores of learning and of its healthful stimulus upon their 
own culture, by reason of their poverty. As the New Year commences, will 
not some person in every parish see to it that the pastor is fUmished with 
this valuable auxiliary ? Intelligent laymen would also be profited by the 
regular visits of this Quarterly. Questions of philosophy and the analysis of 
language, of Biblical and Literary criticism, of the constitution and the life 
of the Church of Christ, of practical morality and evangelical religion, of 
biblical geography and the interpretation of prophecy, together with ample 
literary intelligence, both foreign and domestic, — those make up a number 
rich, varied, instructive, quickening, suggestive, — a welcome visitor to the 
study of the pastor who would be fresh and vigorous in his handling of the 
themes of the gospel. The worth of its articles to the minister, in guiding 
his critical investigations of the Scriptures, in suggesting topics for the pul- 
pit, and disciplining his powers, augmenting his knowledge and refining his 
taste, is beyond calculation. 
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From tie Independent RepubMean, Fa. 

We bare frequently called the attention of oar readers to it, and we feel 
that we cannot too often, or too earnestly, urge upon ministers of the Gospel, 
and other intelligent men, who take an interest in the great theological prob- 
lems of the day, the advantage of being constant readers of its pages. The 
articles in it are not of a light and ephemeral character, but are able discus- 
sions of subjects relating to the best interests of the human race, and, conse- 
quently, years hence, the numbers of the work will be almost os valuable and 
useful^ as when first issued from the press. 

From Iks Journal and Me s se ng er, Cincinnati, 

We cannot say too much in commendation to the patronage of the public 
of this ablest and most learned Quarterly in the world on the topics which it 
embraces. There is no other one in the world like it. Its past volumes are a 
rich repository of sacred philology, literature, science, and theology. 

From the Lutheran Observer , Baltimore. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra is well known and appreciated on both sides of the 
Atlantic, as one of the ablest periodicals of the age. 

From the Lutheran Standard, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra, published by Warren F. Draper, at Andover, Mass., 
though strictly of the Puritanic School of Quarterlies, is one of the best that 
comes to our table. It is a work which we value highly, both for the solidity 
and beauty of its essays, and the interest of its theological and literary 
intelligence. 

From ike It Kean Citizen, Pa. 

This is a Quarterly devoted to theological discussions, or rather to theology 
in its widest sense. It is a work of real merit, and has among its contributors 
some of the best theological talent, both in this and the Old World. It should 
be upon the table of every minister, and no congregation should let their pas- 
tor ao without it. Nothing could constitute a more appropriate, or really val- 
uable donation than this ; and we will assure the congregation who will donate 
this work to their pastor, that, like bread cast upon the water, it shall return 
to them — before many days. 

From the Maine Evangdut, Portland. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra should be in the hands of all our ministers. 

From tie Maine Temperance Journal, Portland. 

It is one of the most able, thorough, and, in tone and spirit, catholic theo- 
logical Quarterlies published iu the English language. Every theological 
student ought to have It and study it. 

From tie Morning Banner, Hamilton, U. C. 

Of all our Quarterlies, we long most for the Bibliotheca Sacra; for, while 
its articles are both as labored and as learned as those of our very best British 
periodicals, it possesses the charm of variety , which gives it, in our esteem, a 
great advantage over most of our old country miscellanies. There is such 
nn amazing diversity, as well as power of intellect, collected and concentrated 
in this work as to ensure a commanding patronage. We regret that the work 
is not more in Canada, as it only requires to be read by the theologian and the 
divine to bo universally admired. The articles are all written with a vast 
amount of power, talent, and erudition. The greatest minds on this continent 
are enlisted in the services of the journal, and the work is at this moment 
gaining a rapid circulation in Great Britain. 

-FVom tie Fete Orleans Baptist Chronicle. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra, we have several times said, is the most learned Quar- 
terly published in America. It would gratify us to hear that every minister 
in our country, and every one interested in Theology and Philosophy, had 
subscribed to it. Such a'Review is worth one hundred times as much as some | 
others that offer themselves to our patronage. 
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Fro m the Few York Eve mgeUsL 

Each nnmber contains something which can hardly be found elsewhere, and 
which it were a loss to any clergyman not to have. The work is an honor i 
to oar learning and literature, and deserving every pastor's study. 

From the Few York Observer. 

Such an array of able contributions from such an array of distinguished 
men, we do not recollect ever to have seen in a single number of any Ameri- 
can Quarterly. The work is worthy of a place in every minister’s library. 

From the Few York Recorder . 

The best periodical devoted to Biblical Literature published in the English 
language. 

From He Few York Tribwse. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra is ponderous with learning and theology 

JVxmm Kortorii Literary Oaeette. 

This great exponent of the principles of New England Theology and Bibli- 
cal learning, stands confessedly at the head of our Theological Quarterlies, 
and is an honor, both at home and abroad, to American scholarship. 

From the Oberlin Evangelist. 

We see cause to reendorse our oil-expressed opinion of its sterling value to 
those especially who mean to make fundamental investigation in Biblical 
Criticism, Theology and Philosophy. We regard this work as an invaluable 
auxiliary to a learned and fully trained gospel ministry. 

From the Observer, Baltimore. 

This work is of sterling and permanent value, surpassed by no publication 
of the kind with which we are acquainted. It has acquired a character abroad 
as well as at home. 

Fro m the Frakrie Herald. 

The Bibliotheca is one of the great original American works. Its position 
in the field It has chosen is distinct, and it has no successful rival. It is the 
prince of American Quarterlies, embodying the best exertions of American 
talent and scholarship, and taking its stand alongside with the highest contem- 
porary works which the world produces. 


From, the Presbyterian of the West. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra holds on its scholarly and learned way, without flag- 

g ng. Its philosophical and theological character is not always to oar taste. 

at as to scholarship in matters Biblical and dogmatic, we cannot but confess 
it bears the palm on this side of the Atlantic. 

From the Presbyterian Banner, Philadelphia. 

Wo have great pleasure in commending this learned and valuable Quarterly 
Journal to the readers of the Banner. It is replete with rich and varied dis- 
cussions and instructions, literary and theological. The whole series of this 
Journal already comprises a vast depository of literary and theological trea- 
tises, original and select, of great interest and permanent value, which should 
enrich the library of every gentleman of cultivated taste, as well as that of 
the theological student, the clergyman, and the theological or academical 
professor. 

From the Presbyterian Witness, KhoxvitU, Tennessee. 

This work probably stands at the head of religious Quarterlies, both in this 
country and Great Britain. No church, of any denomination, ought to suffer 
its pastor to want the means of having it upon his study-table. It is a most 
valuable work for the Biblical scholar. Its cost is but $3.00 per year, if paid 
strictly in advance. 
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From fte JV wty hry Mqporter^ 

No minister of the Gospel should be without this sterling religious Quarterly. 

Jhw Recorder, AMom, OWa. 

This able Quarterly for July is before us, displaying, as usual, those rare 
characteristics, which render it a cherished companion of the Christian 
scholar. The former numbers of this work contain invaluable treasures for 
the Biblical student, as well as the intellectual reader, In the production of such 
minds as those of Stuart and Edwards, who have passed away, and others of 
kindred abilities and acquirements who still remain. 

From the Reform Banter, Canada, 

This periodical is the “ North British Review,” of the orthodox churches 
of New England, and is conducted with a vast amount of talent. It has en- 
listed an array or talent, both American and British, not usually employed in 
support of any of our great Quarterlies. No expense is spared In purchasing 
original articles, which belong to the very highest order of Sacred Literature 
for its pages. Such a large extent of Christian inquiry occupied and cultivated 
by the immense amount and variety of talent that has been brought into it, 
cannot fall to render this journal one of the most valuable and efficient instru- 
ments of the present day in suppressing the philosophical infidelity of the two 
continents, viz., those of Europe and America, in which it has placed its 
boasted ramparts. The Neology of Germany, aided by all the powers of Phi- 
lology, and the scepticisms of France, abetted by public immorality, are tri- 
umphantly exposed in the pages of the Bibliotheca Sacra, while the Evan- 
gelical operations of Scotland, England and America, at home and abroad, 
are commended and encouraged. 

From the 1 fetyiow lUacope, OrdevOk, Ohio. 

We commend this publication to every earnest theological student. The 
number before us is rich in matter, and cannot fail amply to reward the reader 
for the time he employs in studying it. This Quarterly is always laden with 
valuable matter. 

From the Bared Bern Yorker. 

Every minister should have this work upon his table. 

From the Sabbath Recorder , New York. 

It is difficult to estimate its worth to a minister of the gospel, guiding him 
in his critical study of the Scriptures, disciplining his powers, ana refining his 
tastes. We should be glad to see some plan adopted which would place it in 
the hands of each of our preachers. 

From the Scientific American, Boa York, 

This is a work in which every American clergyman and Christian may feel 
an honest pride. 

From the Southern Bapttet, Charteeton. 

There is no American Theological Review which it would be so hard to be 
deprived of, for any one accustomed to such treasures of sacred learning, as 
this great American Quarterly. As a purely scientific theological repository, 
it may be safely said that there is nothing in the English language which can 
dispute its position. Indeed, in England there has never yet appeared, to our 
knowledge, a Review purely and exclusively devoted to scientific theology. 
We can In good faith commend this Review as embodying a higher range of 
sacred learning than any other Review in the English language, either in this 
country or Great Britain. 


From the Tsleecope, Dm Weet, 8. C. 

In a literary point of view, this Andover Quarterly is confessedly among the 
first. Its Editors are among the most learned men in America, and their la- 
bors tell on every number. 
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From the Times, OberUn, Ckio. 

This work enjoys a wide reputation, as one of the most learned periodicals 
of which our country can boost. It is more particularly adapted to scholars, 
though not exclusively 60 by any means. The results of the deepest learning 
are here brought within the reach of the ordinary scholar. As far as possible, 
the library or every thinking man should be enriched by this Quarterly; but 
especially should it find its way to the desks of the ministers of the land. In 
the language of the New York Independent, “ no church ought to allow its 
pastor to be without it.” How nice a present for the laymen to make to the 
minister! — a present which would repeat itself four times during the year. 

From the Vermont Chronicle. 

This is a periodical which all our New England ministers should be permit- 
ted to read, and if any pastor is too much straitened for means to enable 
him to pay for it, are there not parishioners in every place, who. either singly 
or by uniting with others, will see that their spiritual teacher, the good man 
who opens to them the Scriptures, and watches for their souls as one that must 
give account, has this work to quicken and inform his mind? It will add both 
to his happiness and his usefulness, and the people to whom he ministers will 
be the gainers. 

From the Watchman and Refactor, Bottom . 

No Quarterly is laid upon our table more freighted with learning, or marked 
by greater scope and ability than the Bibliotheca. Combining the patronage 
and moral support of the Biblical Repository, it possesses rare facilities for real* 
izing the high standard which it has attained. 

From the Watchman of the Prairies. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra is an honor to American Biblical scholars, ana a work 
which it would be impossible to spare, without a serious detriment to Biblical 
scholars. The articles in this leading Theological Quarterly are peculiarly 
adapted to literary men, tending to shed light more or less directly on the doc- 
trines of the Bible and ecclesiastical histoiy. 

From the Wesleyan Times, London. 

This work is worthy of a place in the library of every Wesleyan local 
preacher. 

From ike Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra is a Quarterly of great intrinsic valne to every minis- 
ter. Indeed, there is no other in the English language, on the subjects on 
which it treats, that can be an adequate substitute for it, though others possess 
real intrinsic merit. For scholarly research, for careful and well-studied exe- 
gesis, for depth of argument and power of illustration, this Quarterly deserves 
high rank. We would cordially advise all Methodist ministers who can ap- 
propriate three dollars to this object, to subscribe for it, and we are certain they 
will be well paid for the expense, and the time in reading it. 

From the Western Methodist Protestant, Putnam, Ohio. 

We have repeatedly expressed our high estimation of this able and erudite 
work. Our interest in it has in nowise abated. We always welcome it to our 
table as a treasure, and take pleasure in commending it anew to the intellect- 
ual Christian reader. We look over the table of contents with more interest 
than an epicure ever cons the bill of fare of a well-spread board. 

From the Western Recorder. 

It would be superfluous to dwell here upon the merits of a work, regarded 
by the good and learned, at home and abroad, with so much favor; and to 
whose dignified pages, it is well known, nothing that in style or sentiment is 
not worthy of the best minds or most mature scholarship, gains access. 

From Lion's Advocate. 

For sound Biblical knowledge, and critical facts pertaining both to interpre- 
tation and to history, the work is unsurpassed. 
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CLARK’S FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


W. P. D. continues to import and keep on hand a fall supply of the valuable 
Theological Works published by Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh, which he offers to 
•end free of expense on receipt of the following reduced prices : — 

Hengstenberg on Psalms, 3 vols. $5,50 

“ on Bevelation, 2 vols. . . 3,50 

Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines, 2 vols. 4,00 

Havernick’s Introduction to the Old Testament, l vol. 2,00 
Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical History, 5 vols. published, . 8,75 

Mueller on the Christian Doctrine of Sin, 2 vols. . 3,50 

Hengstenberg’s Christology, 4 vols. 7,00 

Baumgarten’s Apostolic History, 3 vols 5,50 

Ullman’s Reformers before the Reformation, Vol. I. . 1,75 

it a a a cc « 1 1 . ' 2,25 

Stier on the Words of the Lord Jesns, 8 vols. 14, oo 

Kiel on Joshua, 1,80 

Keil and Bertheau on Kings and Chronicles 2 vols. . 3,50 

Also the following valuable works, published by Messrs. Clark : 

Bengel’s Gnomon of the New Testament, 5 vols. . 10,00 

Zwingle and the Swiss Reformation, 8 vo. . . 2,50 

Vinet’s Evangelical Meditations, 12 mo. ... ,87 

Fleming : A Plea for the Ways of God to Man, 16 mo. 1,25 
TJllman, the Sinlessness of Jesus, 12 *no. ... 1,25 

Patterson on the Hebrews, 2,25 

Hengstenberg on the Genuineness of the Pentateuch, 2 vols. 5,50 
“ ' “ “ of Daniel and Zaohariah, 3,00 

Nitzsch's 'System of Christian Doctrine, . 2,00 

Schleiermacher’s Outlines of Theology, . . 1,12 

Vinet’s Pastoral Theology, 1,12 

“ Homiletics, 1,25 

Forbes’s Symmetrical Structure of Scripture, 2,00 

[See notice of this work on page 646 of Bib. Sac., Oct. 1854.] 

The Bible, the Missal and the Breviary, 2 vols. 8 vo. 5,00 
Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics, .... 4,00 

Fairbaim on Ezekiel, 2,25 

Kahnis’s History of German Protestantism, . . 1,25 

Gotthold’s Emblems, 2 vols. 2,75 

Tholuck on Romans, 2 vols 2,75 

•« “ Hebrews, 2 vols. 2,75 

Lucke on John’s Epistles, 1,37 

Catalogues of Messrs. Clark’s publications will be supplied gratis on applica- 
tion; any work not on hand will be imported on the most reasonable terms. 
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CHIT iT. Jftff GW ORTH* S RELIGION OF THE PROTESTANTS. 
1 vol. 12mo. SI, 12 

OONYBEARE A. HOWSOFS LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. 
PAUL. 2vo)s. 8vo. ST, 00. 

CALVIN’S INSTITUTES. CALVIN TRANSLATION SOCIETY’S ED. 
8 vois. Boards. S10,00. 

DAVIDSON’S INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
8 vote. 8vo 

DAVISON’S SERMONS ON PROPHECY. 1vol. 8ro. *3,00. 

DONALDSON’S COMPARATIVE HEBREW GRAMMAR *1,25. 

FULLER’S (ANDREW) WORKS. 1 vol. Royal 8vo. thick. *3.50. 
Weighing over 4 lbs., this work cannot be sent by mail. The price named does 
not include transportation 

HENR Y’S (MATTHEW) COMMENT. ON THE PSALMS. *1,25. 

HENRY’S (PAUL) LIFE AND TIMES OF GALVIN. 2 vote. 8vo. 

* 8 , 00 . 

HENDERSON’S (DR E.) COMMENTARY ON ISAIAH. *8,75. 

44 COMMENTARY ON JEREMIAU AND LAMENTATIONS. *3jOO. 

44 “ EZEKIEL. *540 

44 INSPIRATION *1,80. 

JAHN’S HEBREW COMMONWEALTH. *2^5. 

LEIGHTON’S WORKS. 2 vote 8vo. *4,00 

MAONAUGHT ON INSPIRATION. *1,60. 

M’CREB’S LIFE OF JOHN KNOX. *1^5, 

NEANDER’S PLANTING AND TRAINING OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH. 2 vols. Bohn’s. Lib. *2,26. 

PORTER’S HOMILETICS. *1,12 

STOUGHTON’S SKETCHES OF THE PURITANS. 91,25. 
TAYLOR’S (ISAAC) ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT. *1,00 

M ENTHUSIASM. *1.28. 

41 FANATICISM. *1.80. 

44 IlOMl. EDUCATION. *1,38. 

44 SATURDAY EVENING. *1/0. 

TAYLOR’S (JEREMY) WORKS. 8 vols. Royal, 8vo. *12,00. 
Weighing over 4 lbs., this work cannot be sent by mail. The price named 
does not include transportation. 

VBITOH’S IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS. *2,00 

WHATELY, DIFF I CULTIES IN WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL. 

* 240 , 

- PECULIARITIES OP THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. feA 
" * DANOER9 TO THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. *3,00. 

• HISTORY OP RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 88 et a 

« CHARACTER OP OUR LORD’S APO 8 TLE 8 . *1,A 

• INFANT BAPTISM. 88 eta. 

[English Works imported to order on the most reasonable tern.] 
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GUERICKE? 8 CHURCH HISTORY. Tran*, 
fated by WvO. T. Shedd, Brown Professor in 
Andover Theological Bern. 498 pp. 8m SB. 

DISCOURSES AND ESSAYS. By Prof. W. O. 
T. Shedd. 271 pp. l2mo. 85 cents. 

LECTURES UPON THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
History. By Prof W. G. T. Shedd. 138 pp. 
13mo. 60 cents. 

OUTLINES OF A SYSTEMATIC RHETORIC. 
From the Oerroan of Dr. Fmncts Theremin, by 
W. O. T. Shedd. Third and Revised Edition, 
with an Introductory Essay by the translator. 
816 pp. 12mo. 75 cents. 

AUBERLEN ON DANIEL AND THE REVE- \ 
lotion. Translated by Bev. Adolph Ssphir. 
400 pp, 1 JO. 

HENDERSON'S MINOR PROPHETS Tan 
Book or tiik Twklvb Miwok Pkofiists. 
Translated from the Original Hebrew. With a 
Comm ax t a nr. Critical, Philological, and Exe- 
geticsl. By E. Henderson, D. D. With a Bio* 
graphical 8keteh of the Author, by E. P. Bar- 
rows, Professor In Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. 490 pp. 8vo. 840. 

JAHN'S BIBLICAL ARCILEOLOOY. Trans- 
' lated, with Additions, by Prof. Thornes C. Up- 
ham. 573 pp. dvo. 1.75. 

VENEMA'S INSTITUTES OF THEOLOGY. 
Translated by Rev. A. W. Brown, Edinburgh. 
532 pp. 8v<a Fine edition. L75. 

PLUTARCHUS DE SERA NUMTN1S VLN- 
dtcta. Plutarch on the Delay of the Deity in the 
. Punishment of the Wicked. With Notes by 
H. B. Uackett, Professor in Newton Theological 
Institution 172 pp. 12mo. 60 cents. 

NEMESIS SACRA. A Series of Inquiries, Phi- 
losophical and Critical, into the Scripture Doc- 
trine of Retribution on Earth. 600 pp. 2.75. 

TYND ALE'S NEW TESTAMENT. The origi- 
nal edition, 1538, being the first vernacular trans- 
lation from the Greek. With a Memoir of his 
Life and Writings. With Variations and Mar- 
ginal Readings. 12mo. L00. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF SPECU- 
latice Philosophy from Kant to HegeL From 
the Oerman of Dr. IL M. Chalybacus. With 
an Introductory Note by Sir 'William Hamilton, 

1 voL 12m®. 1.25. 

COMMENTARY ON TWS EPISTLE TO THE 
Romans. By Prof M. Stuart. Revised by Prof 
B. D. C. Bobbins. Sdcd. 544 pp. limo. 1M. 

COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE 
Hebrews. By Prof M. Stuart. Revised by Prof 
R. D. C. Robbins. 8ded. 1 voL l£mo. Impress. 

STUART'S MISCELLANIES. Co*TBXTS-Lct- 
ters to Dr Channing on the Trinity i Sermons 
on the Atonement ; 8acramental Sermon on the 
Lamb of God; Dedication Sermon; Real Chris- 
tianity! Litter to Dr. Channing on Religious 
Liberty; Notes and Postscripts. 

STUART'S GREEK GRAMMAR qf the NEW 
Testament Dialect. Second edition. 8vo. 147. 

STUARrS HINTS ON THE INTERPRETA- 
tion of Prophecy. 146 pp. 12mo. 83 cents. 

WORKS OF LEONARD WOODS. D. D. Con- 
taining, Tola. I., IL, and HI., Lectures ; Vol. 
IV., Letters and Essays ; VoL V., Essays and 
Sermons. A new edition, on superior paper. 
5 vols. 8vo. 10.00. 

CUDW ORTH'S TRUE INTELLECTUAL SYS- 
tsm of the Universe. Wherein all the reason 
and Philosophy of Atheism Is Confuted, and Its 
Impossibility Demonstrated. Also, a Treatise 
on Immutable Morality; with a Discourse on 
the True Notion of the Lord's Supper ; and two 
Sermons on 1 John IL 8,4, and 1 Cor. xv. 57. 
With an account of the Life and Writings of the 
Author. 2vots.8vo. 804,756 pp. 4.00. 

WRITINGS OF PROFESSOR B. B. EDWARDS. 
With a Memoir by Professor Edwards A. Park. 

2 vols. 12mo. 240. 

ERSKINE ON THE INTERNAL EVIDENCE 
for the Truth of Revealed Religion. Third 
American, from the fifth Edinburgh edition. 
138pp. lfimo. 50 cents. 

WORKS OF JESSE APPLETON, D. D. With 
Memoir of Life and Character. 2 vols. 8vo. 340. 


WINER'S CHALDEE GRAMMAR. Translated 
by Prof H. B. Hackett. tvo. 140. 


WRITINGS OF W. B. HOMER. With a Memoir 
by Prof E. A. Park. 12mo. 80 cents. 


CODEX VATIC ANUS. Novum Testamentum \AUGUSTINISM AND PELAGIANISM. By O. 
Grace, ex antlqulsslmo Codice Vaticano, edldlt F. Wiggers, D. D. Translated from the German 

Angelus Mains, 8. R. E., Card. 8vo. 840. ) by Frail R. Emerson, D. D. 383 pp. 8vo. 140. 
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8T. PAUL: Five Discourses. By Adolphe Monod. 
Translated by Rev. J. H. Myers. 12mo. 75 cts. 

CONFESSIONS OF AUGUSTINE. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Professor W. O. T. Shedd. 
16mo. In press. 

THEOLOGTA GERMANICA. Which setteth forth 
many fair lineaments of Divine Truth, and salth 
very lofty and lovely things touching a Perfect 
Life. Edited by Dr. Pfeiffer, from the only 
complete manuscript yet known. Translated 
from the German by Susan Wlnkworth. With 
a Preface by the Kcv. Charles Kingsley, Rector 
of Everslcy ; and a Letter to the Translator, by 
the Chevalier Bunsen, D. D., D. C. L., etc.; and 
an Introduction by Prof. Calvin E. Stows, D.D. 
375 pp. lOmo. Cloth 1.00; calf, 2.00. 

SCHA UFFLEICS MEDITATIONS ON THE 
Last Days of Christ. 439 pp. 12mo. 1.00. 

BIBLE IIISBORY OF PRAYER. By C. A. 
Goodrich. 884 pp. 12mo. 1.00. 

VINET'S HISTORY OF FRENCH LITER A- 
twre in the Eighteenth Century. 523 pp. 1.75. 

SELECTIONS from GERMAN LITERATURE. 
By B. B. Edwards and £. A. Park. 8vo. 1.00. 

RUSSELL'S PULPIT ELOCUTION. Compris- 
ing remarks on the Effect of Manner In Public 
Discourse j the Elements of Elocution applied to 
the Beading of the Scriptures, Hymns and Ser- 
mons i with observations on the Principles of 
Gesture » and a Selection of Exercises in Bead- 
ing and Speaking. With an Introduction by 
Prof. E. A. Park and Rev. E. N. Kirk. Second 
edition. 418pp.l2mo. LOO. 

CALVIN SOClETrS PUBLICATIONS. Cal- 
vih's Commkntakixs, complete in 45 role. 8vo. 
cloth $50. 

Calvik’s Institutes. 8vols.8vo. 4.00. 

PUNCH ARDS VIEW OF CONGREGATION - 
alism: Its Principles and Doctrines; the Testi- 
mony of Ecclesiastical History In Its Favor; its 
Practice and Its Advantages. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by R. 8. Storrs, D. D. Second 
edition. 931 pp. 16mo. 88 cents. 

ADDRESSES OF DRS. STORTEVANT AND 
Steams at the Anniversary of the American 
Congregational Union, May 1855. 25 cents. 

THE ANGEL OVER THE RIGHT SHOULDER. 
By the author of* Sunny Side.’* 29pp. lftano. 
20 cents. 


DODBRLEUTS HAND-BOOK OF LATIN 1 
Synonymes. Translated by Rev. H- EL Arnold, 

B. A., with an Introduction by 8. EL Taylor, 
LL. D. 251 pp. lGmo. 75 cents. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. Designed as a Text- 
Book for Colleges. By John Bascom, Professor 
In Williams College. SOD pp. ISino. UDl 

BIBLIOTHECA SACRA AND BIBLICAL RE - 
pository. E. A. Park and 8. II. Taylor. Editors. 
Published at Andover on the first of January, 
April, July and October. Terms, 4.00 per an- 
num; S discount of twenty-five per cent made 
to those who pay strictly in advance, and receive 
the numbers directly from the office of publica- 
tion, postage unpaid. When supplied by sgents, 
S.50, In advance; otherwise 4 00. The postage is 
five cents per number, or twenty cents per year, 
to any part of the United States. 

INDEX TO THE BIBLToftlECA SACRA AND 
Biblical Repository, volumes I. to XIII. (from 
1844 to 1858.) Containing an Index of Subjects 
and Authors, a Topical Index, and a list of 
Scripture Texts. Paper covers, 1.75; doth, LOO; 
half goat, SJ0. 

BIBLICAL REPOSITORY First series, com- 
prising the twelve volumes !S>m the commence- 
ment of the work to 1838. The first four volumes 
contain each four numbers ; the succeeding 
eight volumes, two numbers each. A few sets 
only remain. 

VIE W OF ANDOVER. A finely-executed Lith- 
ographic View of Andover, on a sheet 18 by 34 
Inches, exclusive of the border. L25. 

WOODS ON INFANT BAPTISM Second edi- 
tion. 222 pp. 25 cents. 

DR. DODDRIDGE'S LECTURES on PREACH- 
ing. 16 cents. 

GURNEY ON THE SABBATH. With hi In- 
troduction by Professor Stuart. 12 cents. 

THE CONTEMPLATIONS AND LETTERS OF 
Henry Dorney. 228pp.l2mo. 00 cents. 

A MEMORIAL OF THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL 
Celebration of the Founding of the Theological 
Seminary at Andover . 242 pp. Svo. 75 cents. 

IN PRESS. 

STUARTS COMMENTARY ON ECCLESIAS- 
tes. Edited by Professor R. D. C. Robbins. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE 
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